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265, Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting oe the 
Numismatic Society of India held at Agra, on 
January 2, 1927. 

(1) M I Rupee of Sher Shah. 

Wt. S. Date Mint. Provenance. 

43. *62 948 Agra. Jhalrapatan. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

In a circle. In a circle. 

The Kalima. 

w 

There are a few known half rupees of Sher Shah. A 
quarter rupee was so far unknown ; so this coin is unique and 
will be of great help in studying the metrology of the time. 

(2) I Rupee of Jhalawar State. 


Wt. S. Date 

Mint. 

Provenance. 

83 -93 R.Y. 

30 

Jhalawar. 

Jhalrapatan. 

Obverse, 


Reverse. 

^lax/o aCIx) 






... 


r* 





' W. ^ 

: 

Jhilrapatan Mint marks, four-leaved branch on ‘Sanah’ 
and Phulli on Mulus’ as usual. 

It may be noted that : — 


4 N. 
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(1) The coin reads -Jhalawar’’ Mint wherean Priuseps 
^ ^ and Webb mention ‘ Jhalrapatan ’ as the M in 1 1 own „ 

Webb does give Jhalawar as liis reading on Volm 
but none of the coins illustrated in his Curr(‘n<*l(^^ 
of Eajputana” shows the mint name ck^aily. 

(2) The Nazri Rupee not mentioned by Webb, but in 

mv Cabinet, has not the clear lettering of this C* )in . 

(3) Ordinary Coins of Jhalawar are smaller and thicker. 

(3) M i Rupee of Jaipur State. 

Wt. S. Date. Mint. Provenance. 

82 '95 R.Y. Sawai. Jhalrapatan. 

29 (Madhopilr). 


Obverse, 




Reverse, 

tyC 



n 


JT 




Col. H. R. Nevill assigns the coin to Sawai Madhopni 
mint. The Nazri Rupee exhibited by him has the '‘ triple 
bow, with the central loop pointed ” as symbol, similar to tliat 
on this coin. 

(4) M with traces of Silver coating to pass it for a rupee 
of the Jodhpur State. 

Wt. S. Date. Mint. Provenance. 

150 *8 R.Y. Sawai, Jhalrapatan. 

5 Jodhpur. 


Obverse, 

U 

i 

b’ 


Reverse, 



'J^ 

The honorific epithet for Jodhpur is Dar-ul-Maiisur. Of t !.. 

C) are known ia linvc 
us^ _ Sawai as prefixed to their mint names. So far (iuN 
com_ IS a solitary instance of Jodhpur or any other place 

The NSgari letters U on i In- 

obverse are also noteworthy. 


BiATilal M. Antani, 


N. 5 
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266. Mi-chat, Coins acquired tor the Provincial 

M'itseu m , Lucknow. 

In i ho \'car 192L25 a flud of 101 silver coins discovered at 
Pa, sal. P<^ii<*<^ staiinn Mahdawal, Dist. Basti/brought to light two 
?’aJ*a coins hnicjw :~ 

L Parrukhsiyar, mint Bijapflr, and, 

2 . Muhainmatl Sliah, mint Muka^^mm abaci, 113X-9. 

P>i)ih s|)(*{‘inicns an^ in perfcct preservation and have a 
('ks'ir inst‘ri{)Uon (.v# c Pia,ie 1. ]\h>s. 1 and 2). 

The lir<t rniietl Provinces Treasure Trove report for the 
year 1925-26) d(‘als with a. lind of 71 silver coins found at 
ihdaoli, I'ahsil (ddiata, District Muttra. With the exception 
of a single e.oin of Muijamnuid Sliah, mint Shahjahanabad, the 
(‘utire lot, represents tiH,-! coinage of Shah ‘Alam IT, from the 
mints of Akbtu*ab;uP Bareli, Brijendrapur, Farrukhabad- 
Ahmadnagar, (hvaliar, ilathras, Itawa, Jaipur Sawai, Mahindra- 
pur, PMuiai'tss — Muhammadabad and Shahjahanabad. A single 
coin bcsars the mint name ' Aliuagar’^ dated 21 r.y.,, 

119X Hijn (PL L No. 3). There is absolutely no doubt about 
tlu^ raiding of tlu^. mint tiame. I liave shown the specimen to 
the best tmmismat ist.s of the U.P. The question is of the 
idcaiiilieat ion of th<^ mint. There is a place of the name in 
Bcmfirc's distrud, but 1 don’t find any other reasoms to show 
that the ]>lac‘t‘ {iourislu^d as a mint town within such a short 
distance of Muhaniinatlabiul^Benares. 

PeaySg Dayal. 

267. Coins of Husain Baiqaka of Khurasan (873-913 H). 

In th(^ yt‘ar 1921-25, a find of ten silver coins found 
at Mauza (diuripilr, Tahsil Biswan, district Sitapur, revealed 
two (‘oins of a. ch\sc‘enda,ut of Timur, Husain Baiqara of 
Khurasan. 

llicHo are flat thin })ieces resembling the issues of Babur 
and Humayfin along with which they were discovered. 

No. I is of mini Herat and is described on page 47 
(No. 123), \'ol. VII, of the British Museum Catalogue of 
( )ri(‘nt nl (^oins. 

No. 2 is of mini Asiarabad and is mentioned on page 
158, VoL X, of the British Museum Catalogue of Oriental 
(‘oins. d'luH biairs date 896 11 (PL 1, Nos, 4 and 5). 

Mr. Neviil rmnarks tluit ihiB resembles in composition the 
giH^at Mawalpimli fiml of 1920, while Sir Bichard Burn says 


I (V g\iinnji,n»% In ih(‘ Bi.Mauli TahsU of the Badaytlii District, formerly 

hrdtl by N l// liohilbi.) 


6 N. Jowndoi ^e, Asiatic Society of Bengal. fN.8., XXIIl, 


that this is the first time that corns of the 
noticed in a treasure trove in the U.P. 


series have been 
FkavSg liAYSn. 


268. Naewae Coins. 


In the year 1925-26, a hoard of i)2t) copper ooin.s \\as 
found at Lalitpur in Jhansi district. The coins wciv iiadlr' 
covered with verdigris and had to be cleaned v(‘ry caret uUy. 
enclose examination they appeared to be issiu's ot Asalladeva 
of Narwar. Of the whole number, 25 bore clear dates and 12 
incomplete dates in the Saihvat era. The dates inniished liy 
the find are Samvats 1320, 1328, 1329, 1340, 1344, l.lto, I.54(i. 
1348, and 1349 (PL 1, No 6-14). 

According to a table on page 90 of Cunningham’s ‘ Conns oi 
Medteval India’, Asalladeva ascended the tlirono in Saiiiv.at 
1312, Gopala in Samvat 1335, and Ganapati in Saihvat 1,347. 
This assumption was based on the fact that only two riates of 
Asalladeva, viz., 1327 and 1330, were then known from 
inscriptions and coins. The present find has fortunately 
brought to light several new dates which extend the reign of 
Asalladeva to Sainvat 1349. Consequently the dai.es of 
accession, viz., Samvat 1335 and 1347 assigned hithertio to 
Gopala and Ganapati, respectively, can no longer .stand. 

PeavSo DaxSI*. 

269. Odd Notes. 


Mr. Douglas, N.S., XXXVII, 237, on some Maiava Coin.s. 

One of the derivations of the word Maiava is from Malaya.. 
Malai is a Dravidian word for mountain. There is no objection 
to a Dravidian derivation of the word, as up to the itth 
century A.D., Kanaiese was spoken as far a.s the Godavari 
(Nripatunga’s Kavirajamargga, ed. Pathak I. 36) and we still 
have traces of Dravidian in Brahui, a Baluchistan tribe. And 
the Malloi date from B.C. 323 while the Mallas were an 
important tribe with two capitals in Buddhistic times (Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, Vol. I, 175). The presumption that 
kmlaya (or rather Malaya) is the old form of the tribal name is 
therefore quite tenable. The Dravidian conneotion may help 
to solve the mscriptions. For instance ‘ Mala’ is anoth'm- (the 
Xanarese) form of ‘malai’ Yincent Smith, Vol. I, p. 1()3 
wntes "Very odd the names of chiefs are, and ovidontly of 

of Dravidian origin or 

feanskritised forms of Dravidian nanios. 

A. Mastek. 

2:70. Sultans oe GujabIt. 

Laqabs. 

« tfie titles of most of the Sult-uw on 

P- 9 of his Coins of the Gujarat Sultans. They are continued 
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from inscriptions in Ahmadabad. In describing the titles I 
shall omit the words ' ud-dunya v’liddin ’ so that Shams will 
stand for shams-ud-dunya v’uddln. 

Tatar Khan became king as Muhammad I with the title 
(according to the Mir’at i-Sikandarl) of Nasir. Firishta on 
the other hand states that he was called Ghiyas. Zafar Khan, 
the father of Tatar, was appointed governor of Gujarat by 
Muhammad Tughlaq.^ This Muhammad (IV in I.M.C.) ap- 
parently took no laqab. At least there is none on his coins, and 
Tatar could hardly have derived his title from a laqab of his. 
But Vajih-ul-mulk, Zafar’s father, became a Musalman in the 
reign of the famous Muhammad Tughlaq, who died in A.H. 752 
and presumably Zafar had him in mind, when he named his 
son. Muhammad Tughlaq III also used no laqab on his coins 
(I.M.C., p. 50 foil.) and the last user of the laqab appears to 
have been Ghiyas ud-din Tughlaq. The balance of probability 
therefore leans to Firishta's version (though he is usually not 
very trustworthy), especially as the succeeding Muhammad has 
the laqab Ghiyas. 

When he came to the throne Zafar Khan could not take his 
son’s laqab and there were none to imitate in the Tughlaq 
dynasty. He was founding a dynasty and the founder of 
the first dynasty of Dehli Sultans was Shams -ud-din Altamsh, 
if Muhammad bin Sam, who had no son and Aibak, whose 
son reigned less than a year be excluded. Altamsh reigned in 
A.H. 607-633 and his laqab Shams ^ was the most obvious 
perhaps to assume. All the succeeding Muzaffars assume the 
same laqab. Alunad I assumed the laqab of Nasir. This is 
attested by his coins and an inscription.^ Ahmad is not a 
name found among the Dehli Sultans, Its equivalents 
Mahmud, the son of Altamsh, the Turkish slave and Muham- 
mad Khilji, better known as ‘Ala’uddin, supply the laqabs 
of nasir and ‘ala. Ahmad like his grandfather appears to have 
preferred to follow the Turkish slave dynasty. Qutb-ud-din 
Ahmad chose a laqab which became a personal name like that 
of ‘Alauddin. He is known in the histories as Quj^buddin 
in preference to any other name, although in inscriptions^ and 
coins his full name and title are given as qutb-abu’ul Muzaffar 
Ahmad Shah. His laqab Qutb has an obvious connection 
with Qujb-ul-aqtab, the holy Bukhara Saiyid, the patron of 
Vajih-ul-mulk.^ The history of Qutb-ud-din shows that until 
his quarrel ® with Shah ‘Alam, which ended in his death, the 


1 Bayley’s Gujarat, p. 74. 

2 Bayley, p. 84 note. Hodivala, Unpublished Coins of the Gujarat 
:Sultans, p. 21. 

3 ArchceoL Surv. Ind., VoL XVIII, p. 310. 4 p. 292. 

5 Bayley, p. 70. ^ Ibid. ^ ip. 155. 


[■ 
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Sultan was much under the influence of the Ihikhani 
He' was the first to adopt the title of aniiruhnuiniruu ;uul 
abudmuzaflar, both of which Altamsh us(mL Tlw turnuT (»t 
these is emphatically a religious title. Tlu^ gns-it Alaluurid ! 
used the title Shamsulmuluk vafl-haq luisir ahuil falh io 
A.H. 897/ but his usual laqab was mlsir. In Uiis and lu t\ir 
use of abu’lfath he appears to have followed Ahmad I Ihn 
as his name was Fath Khan and his regnal nam(‘ Mahnind ho 
had a much better reason for adopting those til l<‘s i ha,n Ahmad 
Mahmud III follows him in all his titles. Ihdjadur tai fla* 
other hand strikes out a new line, and ado])is the }a({a!> of 
qutb. Ahmad III announces the laqab of ghiyas liko hi^ 
predecessors the Muhammads. It may be, of eoiu’sta that all 
these laqabs were arbitrarily assumed, but it does semn possible 
to trace a method, which considering the importaiua* atta<*hed 
to laqabs, is a priori probable. 


11. Inscn'phons on coins. 

{a) Dr. Taylor (C.G.S. Nos. 8 a and h) has given the h‘g(md 
on the large copper coin of Muhammad 11 e()rrectl\- but tin* 
translation, which has been repeated by Codrington-Musulmna 
iNumismatics and Brown-Coins of India, should lx? “ May the 
com of Muhammad Shah the Sulijan, the Aid of iho h’ailh 
remain so long as in the Mint of Heaven the discs of flu' «un 
“Gardun” which Dr. Taylor translaios 
by sphere is commonly used for the celestial sphere. 1'he 

prompted by the common phrase of copper-plate grants— '‘to 
endure so long as sun and moon endure.” By the ironv of fate 

ComfiS II are liow to lie 'found. 

apuSe^ ^e^ of Taylors C.G.S. (p. 59) has always been 

times of and f2i ® phrase ft ‘a.sar, in the 

in the phrasi hiniHclf" 

paralleled by that used hv t 

brother of Qutb Shah m ^ Mahmud I, ak,b-^Quj■q>-^<^ba}i or 

king. The statement in connection with the ■j)rovious 

•i. 

1-i.r (or Shuk„) KhS„ t 


s Hi-’ P- 

* A.8.I., p, 298. 


A^.S./., p. 290 . 

‘ Brown Letter Ed., p. 313. 
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something, however, to know that he was the son of a brother 
of Lajif Khan, who never succeeded to the throne. 

Dharwar, a. Master. 

April, 1927. 

271. The ARTHAf^lSTRA on Coins and Minting. 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya, or Kau^lya as he should more 
properly be called, w^as written at some time between the 4th 
century B.C. and the third century A.D, It is a book dealing 
with the science of administration and includes therefore the 
monetary side of State finance. It has been carefully translated 
by Dr. Shamasastry and the second edition of his translation is 
made use of in this article (Tr.). But it has been necessary to 
refer frequently to the text in order to see whether a particular 
rendering is inferred or a literal translation. A literal rendering 
often gives better sense and is more consistent than the meaning 
as it appears to the translator, suggested very often by a com- 
mentator, who interprets an expression by the practice of his 
times. 

II, Terms. 

It is important to get the terms as clear as possible because 
our author uses sometimes one term with several different 
meanings. Suvarna (the ordinary Skt. word for gold) has at 
least two meanings. It has its etymological meaning of ‘ with 
a good colour ’ and is used both of gold and silver. It may be 
translated, perhaps, as pure bullion. Suvarna manufactured 
from gold or silver is referred to ^ and elsewhere impure silver 
alloyed with suvarna is said to give a good white colour The 
word also means a weight of gold, and is also called a karsa. 
The translator also considers that suvarna means a gold coin, 
but there is no evidence that I can find for this assumption. 
Suvarna is also used specifically as pure gold, as distinct from 
pure silver and as gold generally. ‘When the streak of pure 
(gold) is of the colour of turmeric, it is termed suvarna.’ ^ In the 
sense of gold generally, it is used in the phrase rux35^asuvarna, 
gold and silver.^ 

Other terms are also used for gold according to the method 
of preparation and its intended use, but need not be mentioned 
here. 

Silver is rupya, and the term tara is also used in a special 
sense. Rupa is used in the sense of a shaxied piece of metal 
which may be a coin or an ingot. The term laksana is used 
specifically for ‘coin.’ It means of course, etymologically, 


1 Tr. Bk, ll, ch. XIV, para. 5. 
Tr. Bk. II, ch. XIII, p. 99. 


2 lUd,, ch. XIII, p. 102. 

4 Ibid,, oh. XIV, first para. 
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nothing but a distinctive mark and iniglit only 

ingot. But the context, as will shortly appear, indicates its use. 

in tlie sense of coin. 

III. Organisation. 

There were three important officials, the State goldsmith, 
who received gold and silver for manufacture into ornamentb 
from the public ; ^ (the translator indicates that he also minted 
coins for the public, but the test does not bear this out), the 
superintendent of coins (laksana) and the examiner of rupa 

coins. ^ T 

The superintendent manufactured silver and copper coins 

(rupjariipa and tamrarupa). Tamra is translated as coppci, 
bnt there is another word for copper, sulba and tamra may 
possibly denote bronze. No gold coins are mentioned.^ ihe 
sii¥er coins are one pana, a half pana, a quarter and an eighth. 
They were alloyed with four parts of copper (tamra), and one 
masa (1/16) of a base metal. This apparently means (if we 
follow the analogy of the explanation of the Commentatoi 
ill the parallel case of copper coins) 4/16 of tamra, 1/16 of base 
metal and the remainder of silver. The copper (tamra) coins 
are one masaka or masa, half a masa, one kakani or a quarter of 
a masa, and half a kakani. The copper coin was alloyed^ with 
four parts of a metal (according to the Commentator, silver), 
one part base metal and the remainder tamra,^ 

The examiner of coins or rupadarsaka regulated the use ot 
coins (panayatram) for commerce and for being received into 
the treasury. A discount of 8% called rupika was levied on all 
coins paid in the course of business transactions, and in addition 
a sum of 5% as vyaji and 1/8 pana % as pariksika or testing 
charge. The Commentator limits these payments to cas(‘s 
in which money was paid to the government and this is pro])abl y 
correct, although the text does not specifically state this. Tlui 
rupika was probably a discount consisting partly of a seignior- 
age for coins issued at their metallic value and partly of 
compensation for depreciation. There is, of course, always a 
tendency for worn coins to find their way to the treasury. Th(‘. 
vyaji was apparently the king’s privilege. There was a differ- 
ence of five per cent, between the royal and the commercial 
measures ® and vyaji-— we have the Commentator’s authority for 
this— represented the difference between the two.^ Vyjiji i.s 
defined in the account of the treasury for things received in 
kind, as ' the amount or quantity of compensation which is 
claimed for making use of a different balance or for any error in 
taking handfuls.’ ® 


1 ch. XIV. 
s Bk. II, ch. XIX, p. 125. 
^ „ XII, p. a*!, n. 1. 


2 lUd., ch. XII, p. 96. 
5 Bk. XV, p. 110, 
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It has been stated above that suvarna means inter alia 
a weight. The suvarna or karsa consisted of 16 suvarna masa 
and each masa of five gunja seeds (i.e. the rati) or ten masa 
seeds. ^ It is possible that the masa took its name from a full 
masa pod. It is possible that gold made up into weights of 
a suvarna was stamped and used as currency, but this is no- 
where stated. The Commentator, however, calls suvarna in a 
certain sense ' the coin known as the rupyakarsa^ and the pana 
may have been of the karsa weight or there may have been 
another pana of silver of that weight. It will have been noticed 
that there was no copper pana as we find in later writers, e.g. 
Sukracarya. If the value of the rati has not changed appre- 
ciably in the course of years, the 80 rati (16 masa) unit of our 
author may be compared with the 80 rati (10 masa) unit of the 
dirham of the Dehli Sultans and its predecessors.^ The suvarna 
is divided into weights diminishing by a half until half a masa 
is reached and in the other direction is multiplied by twoiuntii 
eight suvarnas are reached. Then there are weights of 10, 20, 
30, 40 and 100 suvarnas.^ This scale is of some interest to 
numismatics as it shows that in the higher denominations 
the decimal system took the place of doubling or halving 
and coins and weights move on closely parallel lines. 

The silver unit was the Dharana, divided into 16 silver 
masas or 20 saibya seeds. The silver masa weighed 88 seeds of 
white mustard. It must have been several times as heavy as 
the gold m^a and was used also as an avoirdupois weight.^ 
Its subdivisions and multiples were the same as those of the 
suvarna. Afterwards the dharana appears to have become 
a coin. 

What the pana was worth in terms of modern coinage can- 
not easily be ascertained. But we find that menial servants 
and workmen get 60 panas per annum, while village servants or 
officials, as they may be called, get 500. The difference is 
rather greater than to-day, when a labourer, who is unskilled 
may earn (in the more remote parts of the Bombay Presidency) 
100 rupees a year and the village officer (e.g, a village accoun- 
tant) 300 or 400. But the pana may be taken to have had 
a pure silver content of a little more than half the rupee of to- 
day and have been roughly equivalent to it in value. If we 
wish to equate prices, it must be remembered that the silver 
content of the modern rupee is worth only about a shilling and 
that the value of the rupee is one shilling and six pence 


1 Bk., XIX, p. 123. 

2 lUd.yXni, p. 102, n. 3. Rupyakar^a means silver kar^a and may 
be equivalent to kar^apana, a coin referred to in other Sastras. 

3 The change of the value of the ma4a from 5 to 8 ratis appears to be 
due to the introduction of a decimal division of the suvarna or dharana 
followed by a return to the division into sixteen. 

4 Gh. XIX. p. 124. pp. 124, 125. 


iO N. 
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3 a marked 


iiotliing but a distinctive mark and might only -j 

ingT But the context, as will shortly appear, indicates its use 

in the sense of coin. 

Ill, Organisation. 

There were three important officials, the State goldsmith, 
who received gold and silver for manufacture into 
from the public ; i (the translator indicates that he also minted 
coins for the public, but the text does not bear this out), the 
superintendent of coins (laksana) and the examiner o lupa 
coins. ^ 

The superintendent manufactured silver and copper corns 
(rupyarupa and tamrarupa). Tamra is translated as copper, 
but there is another word for copper, sulba and tamra may 
possibly denote bronze. No gold coins are mentioned.^ Ine 
silver coins are one pana, a half pana, a quarter and an eighth. 
They were allowed with four parts of copper (tamra), and one 
masa (1/16) of a base metal. This apparently means (if we 
follow the analogy of the explanation of the Coinmentatoi 
in the parallel case of copper coins) 4/16 of tamra, 1/16 of base 
metal and the remainder of silver. The copper (tamra) coins 
are one masaka or masa, half a masa, one kakani or a quarter of 
a masa, and half a kakani. The copper coin was alloyed^ with 
four parts of a metal (according to the Commentator, silver), 
one part base metal and the remainder tamra.^ 

The examiner of coins or rupadarsaka regulated the use of 
coins (panayatram) for commerce and for being received into 
the treasury. A discount of 8% called rupika was levied on all 
coins paid in the course of business transactions, and in addition 
a sum of 5% as vyaji and 1/8 pana % as pariksika or testing 
charge. The Commentator limits these payments to easels 
in which, money was paid to the government and this is prohjibly 
correct, although the text does not specifically state this. TIhh 
rupika was probably a discount consisting partly of a seignior- 
age for coins issued at tbeir metallic value and partly of 
compensation for depreciation. There is, of course, always a 
tendency for worn coins to find their way to the treasury. Tln^ 
vyaji was apparently the king’s privilege. There was a difftn*- 
ence of five per cent, between the royal and the commer(‘/iai 
measures ® and vyaji— we have the Commentator’s authority for 
this — represented the difference between the tw^o.^ Vyaji is 
defined in the account of the treasury for things received in 
kind, as nhe amount or quantity of compensation which is 
claimed for making use of a different balance or for any error in 
taking handfuls.’ ® 


1 Ibid., ch. xrv. 

® Bk. II, ch. XIX, p. 125. 
^ XII,p. 97,n. l. 


^ Ibid., ch. XII, p. 95. 

5 Bk. xv, p. no. 
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It has been stated above that suvarna means inte?' alia 
a weight. The suvarna or karsa consisted of 16 suvarna masa 
and each masa of five gunja seeds (i.e. the rati) or ten masa 
seeds. ^ It is possible that the masa took its name from a full 
masa pod. It is possible that gold made up into weights of 
a suvarna was stamped and used as currenc}^ but this is no- 
where stated. The Commentator, however, calls suvarna in a 
certain sense ' the coin known as the rupyakarsa^ and the pana 
may have been of the karsa weight or there may have been 
another pana of silver of that weight. It will have been noticed 
that there was no copper pana as we find in later writers, e.g. 
Sukracarya. If the value of the rati has not changed appre- 
ciably in the course of years, the 80 rati (16 masa) unit of our 
author may be compared with the 80 rati (10 masa) unit of the 
dirham of the Dehli Sultans and its predecessors.^ The suvarna 
is divided into weights diminishing by a half until half a masa 
is reached and in the other direction is multiplied by two ^until 
eight suvarnas are reached. Then there are weights of 10, 20, 
30, 40 and 100 suvarnas.^ This scale is of some interest to 
numismatics as it shows that in the higher denominations 
the decimal system took the place of doubling or halving 
and coins and weights move^on closely parallel lines. 

The silver unit was the Dharana, divided into 16 silver 
masas or 20 saibya seeds. The silver masa weighed 88 seeds of 
white mustard. It must have been several times as heavy as 
the gold masa and was used also as an avoirdupois weight.^ 
Its subdivisions and multiples were the same as those of the 
suvarna. Afterwards the dharana appears to have become 
a coin. 

What the pana was worth in terms of modern coinage can- 
not easily be ascertained. But we find that menial servants 
and workmen get 60 panas per annum, while village servants or 
officials, as they may be called, get 500. The difference is 
rather greater than to-day, when a labourer, who is unskilled 
may earn (in the more remote parts of the Bombay Presidency) 
100 rupees a year and the village officer (e.g. a village accoun- 
tant) 300 or 400. But the pana may be taken to have had 
a pure silver content of a little more than half the rupee of to- 
day and have been roughly equivalent to it in value. If we 
wish to equate prices, it must be remembered that the silver 
content of the modem rupee is worth only about a shilling and 
that the value of the rupee is one shilling and six pence 


1 Bk., XTX, p. 123. 

2 Ibid., XIII, p. 102, n. 3, Rupyakar^a means silver kar^a and may 
foe equivalent to kar^apana, a coin referred to in other ^astras. 

2 The change of the value of the ma^a from 5 to 8 ratis appears to be 
due to the introduction of a decimal division of the suvarna or dharana 
followed by a return to the division into sixteen. 

4 eh. XIX. p. 124. ^ Ihid., pp. 124, 125. 
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Copper Dams oe 


Jalalu-r-dIn 


Akbar 


1 . 




11. (Same as 1.) 

Goins 1 (ind 2 are dams of Mint Daru-l-Khilafat Agia, 
dated 982, of the dotted line Ahmadabad type described and 
published by Mr. Whitehead under No. 71, Num. Chronicle,, 
5th series, Vol. Ill, 1923. Mr. Whitehead further^ says : “ the 
curious thing about them is the fact that the date is expicsscd 
no less than three times, once in words and twice in figures.'* 


I and II. Obverse. 


S hT 


Eeverse, 

J5^ 


ur 



A. Obv\ 


A. Ohv, 


A. Bev* 


Last }=B> of the mint is like co and the monog . 3 is above it 
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BObv. BOhv. BBev. 



Last ;=E, of the mint town is like / with the moiiog. a 
below it, also on the Reverse. ^ 

Note. — The Mint Town of Nos. Ill and IV is not published 
and is not known to me. Mr. Whitehead’s coin is not figured 
in the Num . Chronicle. Dams Nos. 3 and 4 are also of the 
dotted °°°°° line Ahmadabad type and bear date 997 H. They 
appear to be of an unpublished mint. 


Obverse. Reverse. 

************ j 

^ S V 

Date in words and figures. 

The mint appears to be MtRPdR but the 3rd or the middle 
letter has a Nuqta over it like If this is '‘N” the 

mint would be Menpur, Mainpur. It also looks like 
’AInpur. ‘ - 

Bombay, C. E. KotwIll. 

24:tli December, 1926, 


Editor’s Note : 

These coins are not new but they are undoubtedly rare 
and interesting. Nos. 1 and 2 are freaks. Nos. 3 and 4 bear 
a mint name which has not yet been satisfactorily read. It 
has been deciphered as Khairpur, but this reading is open to 
challenge on historical grounds (P.M.C. 655 and I.M.C. 462). 
The question has been discussed in N.S., XXXIV, pp. 222-3 by 
the present writer. The mint may be UJainpur, or more pro- 
bably still Chainpur, as the supposed initial alif of Ujainpur 
cannot be descried on any of the known specimens. S.H.H. 
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273. A Gold Coin of BIppa Rawal. 



The gold coin of Bappa Rawal, described in this article, 
is the first of its kind to be discovered. No other gold coin 
of any ruler of the various dynasties that held sway over 
Rajputana from the sixth to the eleventh century of Christ 
has been found. 

Some five years ago, I got this coin from a Shroff in A j mere. 
On making enquiries, I learnt from him that a merchant of 
Bhilwara (Me war) had sold him this coin with some old gold 
and silver ornaments. When it came into the possession of th<;^ 
Shroff, it had a small gold ringlet attached to it. whicli In* 
separated. The coin at present forms part of the collection of His 
Highness the Darbar of Sirohi State for whom it was purchased. 

As it now stands, it weighs 115 grains and bears the 
following marks : — 


On the Obverse : 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 


( 6 ) 


Beginning from the top and running to the left over 
more than half of the coin is a circle of dots, 
which is called (mala) in Rajputana. 

In the upper part below the circle of dots arc* 
written the words frw” (Shri Voppa) in the* 
writing of the 8th century A.D. These words 
denote the name of the king in whose honour or 
by whose orders, this coin was struck. 


Below this inscription, to the left near the ring of 
dots is a standing trident. 

To the right of the trident, there is a Sliiva, 
Lingam on a platform of two steps. 

To the right of the Shiva Lingam, is the sacred bull 
of Shiva, in a sitting posture. The bull has his 
mouth near the Shiva Lingam, his tail and souu^ 
part of his body have disappeared owing to tlu* 
_ wearing away of the coin at that place. 

Below the Shiva Lingam and the sacred bull Ib 
seen a man lying on his stomach. Both his ears 
are pierced. They look bigger than an ordinary 
mans ears, as the holes made in piercing are 
comparatively larger. His face too appears to be 
longer than usual. 
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On the Reverse : 

(1) Barring some part of the coin to the right, the 

circle of dots is to be found near the edge running 
for more than three-fourths of the circumference 
of the coin. 

(2) In the upper part below the circle of dots, in a line 

are found three signs. Beginning from the left 
the first appears to be a folded (chowri). 

(3) The second is 0. 

(4) The upper portion of the third sign is difficult to 

decipher, as it has been rubbed off by the wearing 
away of the coin. Its lower portion however 
is in the form of a curved line, which may well 
be the handle of an umbrella. The upper part, 
which is not clearly distinguishable also looks like 
an umbrella. 

(5) Below these three signs, with its face to the right 

is a cow, which is standing. Some part of its 
mouth is not clearly discernible owing to the 
wearing away of the coin. 

(6) Near the hind legs of the cow, with its face to 

the left is the young calf sucking the milk of its 
mother. A bell is seen suspended from its neck 
and its tail is high. 

(7) A little above the tail of the calf is a pot, the right 

side of which has worn off. 

(8) Below the cow and the calf there are two parallel 

lines with a little space between them. 

(9) To the right of these lines is a fish in a slanting 

position, the lower part of its body is seen just 
touching the line. 

(10) Below these two lines and above the ring of dots, 
appears something like a flower, made up of 
four dots. 

On the Obverse : 

(1) The circle of dots does not call for any remarks as it 

is very common on old coins. 

(2) The inscription on the coin bears the name of the 

king as iftw” (Shri Voppa). This is one of 
the many old variations of the name of 
( Vappa). In the old Sanskrit books and inscrip- 
tions, the king has been variously called 

and mqr. 

Both and ^ are old Prakrit words meaning 
‘ father.’ 

(3) The trident is one of the chief weapons of Shiva and 

in a coin of a ruler like Bappa, who was a 


16 N. Jottrnd of the Asiauc (:50c%mj uf . .. . . - ^ ^ ^ , 

devout worshipper of Shiva, the orrunvorr «»l 
the trident and Shiva Lingaiii is }>uf, uMuml 

(4) The Shiva Lingam may well he to ih^iioto 

Eklingji,^‘the family god of P>ap|)a. 

(5) The sacred bull is the vehicle of Shiva and a'-; ,-.urh 

its presence near the Slviva Ijingatu is <|uit(' piopoi 

(6) A man is seen in a reclining position holnw t ho Shi\ a 

Lingam ; nothing definite can Im‘ sait! a In ait iuin 

But it is quite possible tliat ho may ho lhappa 

himself, who is seen here prostrai-ing himsoH ludoi o 
the family god. Three explanations a,ro possihio ni 
regard to the pierced condition of his fsars and his 
long face : (a) It is possible that th(‘ man wlio ^-asi 
the dies did not execute the figun^ propori\ . (M 
Kings in old times used to put on lajgo kundals in 
their ears: the pierced ears with liiost^ hoav\ 
ornaments naturally looked larger and uoro 
represented as such, (c) Bappa was <‘onsidonMi to 
be the incarnation of Nandi, one of thc^ ganas oi 
Shiva, hence his face might have beim i^xeouted 
in the coin long like a monkey’s. Or if fho man 
is not Bappa, he may be the Ourn of Ikappa, 
Hareet-Rashi, who was also (considered to 1 h* an 
incarnation of (ChamlaL anotlHu* gaiia of 
Shiva. 


On the Reverse, 


(1) The circle of dots. An explanation has already 

given elsewhere. 

(2) and (4) The (chowri) and the umbrellii art" tlif 

emblems of Royalty. 

(3) 0 This sign denotes the Sun, and is found in 

various similar shapes in the grants engrav(*d 
on stones discovered in Rajputana. Tlie sign 
shows that Bappa belonged to th<". Solar rataa ns 
stated in the Eklingji Inscription of Sarnvat I()2S 
(VikramaEra), A.D. 971. 

(5 and 6) The cow is the famous Kama Diumu of Ha root » 
Rashi, the Guru of Bappa. Tradition has it that 
Bappa tended this cow for many a day. 

(7) The pot already described may be there to !u>ld 

the milk. 

(8) The two parallel lines indicate the banks of a rivm\ 

which is suggested by the presence of iho. fish. 


_ 1 The ten^le of^Eklmgji is situated 13 miles to tlui north of laliuptn-. 

the family god of the BesodiaH, but tio hnn Lru 
1-onsideredastheralerof Mewar, the MaharinS in power ludhrv tmlv hm 
his viceroy Hei^e the MaharSna is called his ‘ Diwanji ' in Hajnutami 
.See the author’s History of Rajputana, Vol. T, page 330 
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which cannot live without water. If this surmise 
is correct, then the lines indicate the small river 
Kutila, which flows past the temple of Eklingji. 

(9) The flower . — The existence of flowers near a river 
is but natural. It may be a ‘ lotus.’ 

The word Bappa, as written elsewhere, means father. It 
is only a title. It remains to be seen which of the Mewar rulers 
was known by this title. I feel no hesitation in identifying 
Bappa with Kala Bhoja. In the chronicle of the Badwas,^" the 
great poem called Raj Prashasti ^ engraved on 25 slabs on the 
banks of the Raj Samudra Lake about 40 miles from Udaipur, 
and the chronicle of Nainsi,^ the name of the son of Bappa is 
given as Khuman and in the Atpur inscription, Khuman is 
called the son of Kala Bhoja, hence the title Bappa applies to 
Kala Bhoja. Professor Devdatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
identifies Bappa with Khuman and Colonel James Tod with 
Shiladitya. Both these identifications are untenable. (See the 
History of Rajputana by the author, Vol. I, pages 408, 409.) 

It may be urged that if Kala Bhoja is Bappa his name 
Kala Bhoja should appear on the coin and not his title Bappa. 
But we have instances of a king bearing several titles in 
addition to his name and of his coins bearing either his original 
name or one of his titles by which he was well known. For 
instance, on a coin of Bhojadeva,^the Pratihara ruler of Kanaaj, 
we find inscribed the title "'Adivarah” and not the name 
Bhojadeva.” (See Smith’s Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, I, page 241.) 

Kala Bhoja or Bappa as he is generally called, was eighth in 
•descent from Guhil, the first amongst the rulers of Mewar about 
whom something definite is known. From the data available, 
it is surmised that Bappa ruled from 734 to 753 A.D, (or from 
791 to 810 Vikrama Era). His capital was at Nagda and near 
it lay the temple of his family god Eklingji. As a devout 
worshipper of Eklingji, Bappa held the chief priest — the saintly 
Hareet Ptashi — in great esteem. This feeling of reverence 
for his religious Guru has probably given rise to the many 
stories of Bappa with which ail readers of Tod are familiar. 
There are other stories in which Bappa is represented as cutting 
off the heads of two buffaloes with one stroke of his sword 
at the sacrificial altar of the goddess, as maintaining an 
army of 1,272,000 men, as requiring four goats daily for his food, 
as putting on a dhoti 35 cubits in length and a turban 16 
cubits long and as wearing a sword weighing 32 maunds."^ 
Other accounts would make one believe that he went to 
Khurasan in his old age, conquered that province and ruled 

4, 2 and See Vir Vinod, Part I, pages 234, 250, and 252. 

4 Chronicle of Muhnot Nainsi, Part I, page 2. 
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devout worshipper of Shiva, the occiiiTence of 
the trident and Shiva Lingam is but natural 

(4) The Shiva Lingam may well be taken to denote 

Eklingji,^ the family god of Bappa. 

(5) The sacred bull is the vehicle of Shiva and as such 

its presence near the Shiva Lingam is (puie pr<>p<e-. 

(6) A man is seen in a reclining position b(‘l(>w tlu^ Shiva 

Lingam ; nothing definite can be said a.botit liim 
But it is quite possible that he may bf‘ Hapf^a 
himself, who is seen here prostrating hims(‘ll' ladon* 
the family god. Three explanations are possible in 
regard to the pierced condition of Ins ears a-nd his 
long face : (a) It is possible that the mtm who cast 
the dies did not execute the figure properly, (b) 
Kings in old times used to put on large kmidals in 
their ears: the pierced ears with these h(au'\ 
ornaments naturally looked larger and 
represented as such, (c) Bappa was considered to 
be the incarnation of Nandi, one of the gana-s of 
Shiva, hence his face might have been executed 
in the coin long like a monkey’s. Or if the maii 
is not Bappa, he may be the Guru of Bappa. 
Hareet-Rashi, who was also considered to be an 
incarnation of (Chanda), another gana of 
Shiva. 


On the Reverse. 


(1) The circle of dots. An explanation has already been 

given elsewhere. 

(2) and (4) The (chowri) and the umbrella are the 

emblems of Royalty. 

(3) 0 This sign denotes the Sun, and is found in 

various similar shapes in the grants engravcMl 
on stones discovered in Rajputana. The sigii 
shows that Bappa belonged to the Solar race, as 
stated in the Eklingji Inscription of Samvat 1028 
(VikramaEra), A.D. 971. 

(5 and 6) The cow is the famous Kama Dhenu of Hireet- 
Rashi, the Guru of Bappa. Traditioii has it that 
Bappa tended this cow for many a day. 

(7) The pot already described may be tliere to liohl 

the milk. 

(8) The two parallel lines indicate the banks of a rive,r. 

which is suggested by the presence of the fish. 


tei^le of Eklmgji is situated 13 miles to the north of Udair)!!!*. 

the family god of the Sesodiis, but he has Lm 
hk MahSrana in power acting ordy aw 

Maharana is called his ‘ BiwSnji ’ in Itaiputana 
See the author’s History of Rajputana, Vol. I, page 336. ^^^tiputana 




* 
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which cannot live without water. If this surmise 
is correct, then the lines indicate the small river 
Kutila, which flows past the temple of Eklingji. 

(9) The flowcT . — The existence of flowers near a river 
is but natural. It may be a ' lotus.’ 

The woTd Bappa, as written elsewhere, means father. It 
is only a title. It remains to be seen which of the Mewar rulers 
was known by this title. I feel no hesitation in identifying 
Bappa with Kala Bhoja. In the chronicle of the Badwas,^" the 
great poem called Raj Prashasti ^ engraved on 25 slabs on the 
banks of the Raj Samudra Lake about 40 miles from Udaipur, 
and the chronicle of Nainsi,^ the_name of the son of Bappa is 
given as Khuman and in the Atpur inscription, Khuman is 
called the son of Kala Bhoja, hence the title Bappa applies to 
Kala Bhoja. Professor Bevdatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
identifies Bappa with Khuman and Colonel James Tod with 
Shiladitya. Both these identifications are untenable. (See the 
History of Rajputana by the author, Vol. I, pages 408, 409.) 

It may be urged that if Kala Bhoja is Bappa his name 
Kala Bhoja should appear on the coin and not his title Bappa. 
But we have instances of a king bearing several titles in 
addition to his name and of his coins bearing either his original 
name or one of his titles by which he was well known. For 
instance, on a coin of Bhojadeva,_thePratihara ruler of Kanaaj, 
we find inscribed the title Adivarah ” and not the name 
Bhojadeva.” (See Smith’s Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, I, page 241.) 

Kala Bhoja or Bappa as he is generally called, was eighth in 
descent from (luhil, the first amongst the rulers of Mewar about 
whom something definite is known. From the data available, 
it is surmised that Bappa ruled from 734 to 753 A.D. (or from 
791 to 810 Vikrama Era). His capital was at Nagda and near 
it lay the temple of his family god Eklingji. As a devout 
worshipper of Eklingji, Bappa held the chief priest — the saintly 
Hareet Rashi — in great esteem. This feeling of reverence 
for his religious Guru has probably given rise to the many 
stories of Bappa with which ail readers of Tod are familiar. 
There are other stories in which Bappa is represented as cutting 
off the heads of two bufialoes with one stroke of his sword 
at the sacrificial altar of the goddess, as maintaining an 
army of 1,272,000 men, as requiring four goats daily for his food, 
as putting on a dhoti 35 cubits in length and a turban 16 
cubits long and as wearing a sword weighing 32 maunds.'^ 
Other accounts would make one believe that he went to 
Khurasan in his old age, conquered that province and ruled 


h 2 and 3 See VIr Vinod, Part I, pages 234, 250, and 252- 
^ Chronicle of Muhnot Nainsi, Part I, page 2. 
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there for the rest of his life. Most of these stories, if not all of 
them are pure myths aud have no foundation in history. 1 .a npa 

Sj'afNid. Ld his s.p»l»hrJ » st. I " 

seen at a distance of about a mile from Eklingji. wlniK. in- 
standing image, about three feet in height is ropr<>.sonicd 

pouring water on the Lingam of Shiva. sn ,1 , • 

^ In reality we know very little about Bappa. All dial i- 
definitely known is that he captured the fort of Chiior Iroui 
the Mauryas. The fact of his issuing a gold coin and tin' royal 
marks of tlie cliowxi and the umbrella clearly show t-hai. 
was an independent and powerful ruler. ^ i ^ , 

Colonel Tod following Abul Tazl is of the opinion ihat t hr 
Mewar rulers are descended from Naushirwan, the ruler of Iran. 
Professor Devdatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar thinks that thry 
are Nagar Brahmins. As against these theories, the mark oi 
the sun on the coin supports our view that Bappa bi^longcai 
to the Solar race and this view is further confirmed by th(‘ 
above-mentioned Eklingji Inscription of 971 A.D. as also by 
many other inscriptions of the mediae val period. 


Ajmere. Gaukishakkar H. Ojha. 

274. A RiNB OF Indo-Grfee: Hemidrachms in 'Bajaoe. 

Towards the close of 1926 a large find of In(lo-(ln‘(‘k 
Hemidrachms was made near Gang, a small village in Baja nr, 
an area in the Dir, Swat and Chitral Agency of tlu^ North- 
West Frontier Province. 

Most of the coins were brought into Peshawar and dividc*d 
among a syndicate of silversmiths, so it is difficult to asceri air) 
the numbers actually found. 

The writer has seen over 1,000 but has only had the opp<>r« 
tunity of examining 1 didrachm and 969 hemidrachms ia df^tail. 
He has heard of other lots and believes that a minimum of 1 
coins found their way to Peshawar. The hoard couscqueut.l\ 
appears to have been about the size of the famous find brought 
to light in 1871 at Sonipat. 

Unlike this latter hoard, the coins found in Bajaur show 
very little signs of circulation, and, as only four princes ar'<^ 
represented, it must be assumed that they were almost (con- 
temporary Rulers. 

Of the 969 Hemidrachms examined, 95 were Scpian^ 
Hemidrachms of Apollodotos, 152 of the usual type of 
Antimachos Nikephoros and 721 of Menander. There was 
also a solitary hemidrachm of Zoilos of the type with staruUuu 
HeraMes on the reverse. 

This latter coin was naturally totally unexpected and it-s 
appearance in the hoard indicates that we must revise otu* 
ideas as to the period at which this king reigned. 

The common Athene Promachos coins of Zoilos are 
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contemporary with the latest debased coins of Strato I and 
perhaps 60 years later than the last issues of Menander. 
This present hoard seems to indicate that there was another 
Zoilos contemporary with Menander, about as early as 
160 B.C. 

My reasons for giving this comparatively early date to the 
find are as follows : — 

(1) All the Menander coins show a comparatively youth- 

ful portrait of the king, and this is not altogether 
due to sentimental idealism as I have seen 
several of his coins showing a far older portrait. 

(2) The large number of coins of Apollodotos seem to 

indicate that he was still ruling in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kabul Valley and had not yet lost 
his northern provinces to Eukratides. The 
latter prince was deprived of part of his conquests 
by Mithridates, it is believed about 157 B.C. 

(3) The Antimachos coins also appear to indicate the 

same date, assuming that the titles Theos and 
Nikephoros were applied to the same king. 
The earlier coins of this king were Tetradrachms, 
and these must have been struck in the Parapomi- 
sadae about 180 B.C. prior to the extension of the 
power of Eukratides. If he had a reign of more 
than 20 years his coins would occur in greater 
variety than they do. 

I should imagine that this king was of the house of 
Demetrios and gave up his kingdom to his relative Menander in 
a, family alliance to withstand the aggression of Eukratides. 
Certainly all four of the monograms on his hemidrachms are of 
frequent occurrence on the coinage of Menander. 

In view of the renewed interest taken in monograms^ since 
the publication of- Mr. Whitehead’s important article in the 
Numismatic Chronicle of 1923 the writer attaches as an annex- 
ure a short note on the Monograms found in this hoard. 

A list of the coins found is also attached. 

Attention is drawn to the Zoilos coin referred to above 
(No. 53), to the owl hemidrachm of Menander (No. 48), to the 
two varieties of the helmeted Javelin- thruster (Nos. 46 and 47) 
and to a previously unchronicled variety of Menander (No. 45). 

M Hemidrachm. 

Obverse. Javelin-thruster. Greek legend running con- 
tinuously round the coin. 

Reverse. Pallas to left, Kharoshthi legend arranged in the 
usual way with ‘‘ Menadrasa” at the bottom 
of the coin. 

In right field j^j 
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The oOTortunity is also taken of deseiihin^i, ** 
unchronicled^ didrachm of Artemidoros which f. he 1'='; 

receSroSained from Shinkiari in the Mansehra loh.,! 

Haza^aJXstii^^^ found by a villager together with I w. henn 
drachms of Menander and two square hemidrachiiisoi I ol\ veiio -. 

ARTEMIDOROS. 

.R Didrachm— 148-5 grains 

Obverse. Diademed bust to ’ ,7 ‘ 

BASIAEQS ANIKHTOr APTEMIJL>P()\. 
Reverse. Nike to right with wreath and palm. In iiuht 


Kh. legend Maharalasa apadihatasa Atiinidarasa 


ANNEXURE A. 

A NOTE ON THE MONOGRAMS ON THE COINS OF THE BAJAlJli 

Hoard, 

Of the five monograms attributed by Mr, Whiti'head 

(Num. Chron., 1923) to the Kabul Kingdom only one ^ or 

(K. 5) is represented. Twenty-two coins show tliis tuonograau 
alone and 23 others show it in combination with other mono- 
grams. 

The Gandhara group is copiously represented: no less tliiin 
348 coins show (G. 1), 77 show (G. 2), 55 show 

(G. 3), 141 show-‘^^(G. 4), 34 show |9| (G. o) and 64 

(G. 6). The Punjab group is very meagrely repriwe^ntc^d 
by two types of the Euthydemia monogram ^ an<i 

which are shown on 14 and 12 coins respectively. 

The enormous number of coins showing (G. 1) and 

the fact that they were nearly all in mint condition shows i.hai 
this must represent the nearest mint city to the site of hmi. 
^ This is startling corroboration of ‘General CuimhighamV 
mterpre^tion of short for Demetrios which idcmti» 

tied as Charsadda near the junction of the Swat and Kabul 
rivers. 

This has always been an important city and stands on 
direet route to Bajaur up the Swat and Panjkora rivers. 

The only other monogram that is at all common is 
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which occurs on 92 coins, and one may presume that it also is 
a Gandhara Monogram, unless we assume, from the fact that 
it has only been chronicled on coins of Menander, that it is 
merely a mintmaster’s monogram. 
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ANNEXURB B. 


Catalogue of coins in the Bajaur Find. 


Size and 

1 ' 

1 Obverse. 

Rk\ 


King. 





index 




Mouo- 

gram.s. 

No. 

Type. 

Mono- 

grams. 

Type. 

Didra- 






ehm 






1 

Menander. 

J avelin- 

Nil. 

Pallas 1. 



thruster. 








Total 

Hemidra- 

chm 

Square 1 

Apollodotos. 

Elephant. 

itl 

.Bull 

rti 

2 

„ 


P! 


B on 





hump. 

3 



F 

„ 

c 

4 


,, 

Rr 


A 

5 

,, 


Pr 


a) 

6 

,, 

,, 

FFf 


NO 

7 

- 




A 

8 

Menander. 




Total 

Diademed 

bust. 

Nil. 

Pallas 1. 

I.ir./P/ 

9 



la 

- 

l.)9|r.E 

10 

- 


>> 


<• E 

11 

- 

- 



: i- W 

12 1 

! 

ax 

- 

- 

- 

1. ^ 

13 

14 

ax 






>9 



^•E 

15 






16 




aa 


■ "17 


aa 


a> 

iA 

rn 

18 


ax 


a> 

r.>9( 

. ■ ■ 

aa 

aa 



'••lOi 


Mi'ilSilMilll 


m 

1 

*0 

1 M 

O 


*o 

1 p 

6 

i « 

k; 

cH 

1 

Wright 


119- 1 

1 


34 


32 


II 

1 1 


1; 

1 


1 

.7 


95 

7 Mono. 


gram«. 

6 


1 


12 


92 


6 


1 

ft 


47 


1 


20 


102 
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Size and 

Obvebse. 

Reverse. 

® ' 

0 M 

0 ^ 

index King. 

No. 

Type. 

Mono- 

grams. 

Type. 

Mono- 

grams. 

0 g 

6 J 

Hemi dra- 
chm. 

19 Menander. 

20 

Diademed 

bust. 

Nil. 

Pallas 1. 

r.t^ 
r. K 

^ i 

0 

1 

21 

1 


- 

f- >K 

1 1 

i 


! 



Total 

301 14 

Mono- 
grams. 

22 Menander. 

23 

Helmeted 

bust. 

Nil. 

Pallas 1. 

..Zr./P/ 

2 

2 1 

24 


- 

- 

'• ^ 

10 

25 



- 

gr 

12 

26 


- 

- 

-E 

8 

27 



- 

-191 

5 

28 

- 

- 

- 

r. 4 ^ 

i 

95 1 

■29 



- 

'■©I 

111 

30 

5 > 

- 


'•/h 

1 





Total 

246 9 Mono- 
grams. 

31 Menander. 

Javelin- 

thruster. 

Nil. 

Pallas 

left. 

- 1^ 

35 

32 

33 



With slop- 
ing aegis, 

■ r.m 
’ - M 

21 

23 





Total 

79 3 Mono- 

grams. 

34 Menander. 

85,. „ ■ 

Javelin- 

thruster 

Nil. 

Pallas lefi 
with hori 
zontal 
aegis. 

“ '-PH 

r. 

12 

11 


35 
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Size and 
index 
No. 

King. 

I Obverse, 

Revers k. 

i c 

i V 

A.: 

Type. 

Mono- 

grams. 

Tyi)e. 

Mono- 

grams. 

IJ 

d 

.r. 

Hemidra- 

chm. 

36 

37 

Menander. 

J avelin- 
thruster. 

Nil. 

Pallas left 
with hori- 
zontal 
aegis. 

'•M 

i.>4< 

: 1 

j i 

1 







Total 

' 2") 

•1 Mono- 
griiniH, 

38 

Menander. 

Javelin - 
thruster. 

Nil. 

Pallas 

right. 

1.^ 

■ 26 

! 

39 

40 


- 



> M 
'•M 

4 

10 


41 

42 

43 

44 

Menander. 




Total 

40 

3 

gtmm. 

Javelin- 

thruster. 

Legend 

continuous 

Nil. 

9> 

Pallas 

right. 

Legend 

continuous 

‘•M 

i-M 

B 

13 

4 

1 


45 

I 

Menander. 

Javelin- 

thruster. 

Legend 

continuous 

Nil. 

Pallas 

left. 

Total 

26 1 

4 Mono- 
grairiH. 

101 

1 

niehni. 

i 



Normal 

legend. 

Total 

1 

46 

47 

Menander. 

Javelin - 

thruster. 

Helmeted. 

Nil. 

Pallas 
left. 1 


" 1 

1 







Total 

2 

2 Mono- 
gram«. 

48 

Menander. 

Bust of 
Pallas. 

Nil. 

Owl. 

;.IOI 

'1 


! 


— - 



Total 

1 

1 Mono- 
gram. 
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OD 


Size and 


Obvebse. 

. Reveese- ' 

'o ' 
a 

0 ; 

index 

King. 






gm^ 





0 


No. 


Type. 

Mono- 

grams. 

Type. 

Mono- 

grams. 

6 

s 

Hemidra- 








chm. 

49 

Antimachos. 

Victory. 

'• lOl 

Horseman 

Nil. 

84 


50 


- 




41 


51 

- 

- 

1 . 4 ^ 



12 


52 


>> 

i.f^ 



15 i 




] 


Total 1 

152 

4 Mono- 
grams. 


53 

ZOILOS. 

Diademed 

Nil 1 

Herakles 






bust. 


crowned 
by Nike. 

1 







Total 

1 

1 Mono- 








gram. 


SUMMARY. 



Kings. 

Types. 

Monograms. 

Coins. 

Hemidrachm 

Apollodotos 

1 

7 

95 


Menander 

9 

41 

721 


Antimachos 

1 


152 


Zoilos 

1 

1 1 

1 

Didrachm 

Menander * . 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

4 

13 

54 

970 


M. F. C. Mabtin. 
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275. A NOTE ON Mr. S. R. Ayyangar’s ar^’icle on 
‘Some Mughal Gold Coins.' 

The find of sixteen specimens of “the diniinutiv(‘ tiold 
coinage resembling that of Southern India*' IntnHl. 

Iviii) which is the subject of the above contribution (Xuui. 
Supp. XXXIX, No. 259) is of considerable interest as tlu^ known 
examples of this class of Mughal mintages do in^t j:)robab!s 
■exceed twenty in number. 

Mr. Ayyangar informs us that the total number of coins 
acquired under the Treasure Trove Act for the Madras Mnscnni 
was sixteen, that they all weighed about 41*7 grs., that eigld; of 
them which bore the name of Muhammad Shah were all st-ruc.k 
at Guti, that of the other eight which were stamped in tin* 
reign of Farrukh-Siyar three were issues of Gilti, thrtaj o^ 
Tadpatri and two of an atelier the name of which it is irn])os" 
sible, in his opinion, to read in any other way than ‘ (kajjikota,* 
and of which the identification is involved in doubt and un« 
certainty “ as there is no place by the name of Gajjikota. " in 
any of the ‘ Taluqs ' in the neighbourhood of AnantapiTr i,iu* 
district in which they were found. Lastly, Mr. Ayyangar (hHtlan^s 
that “by the discovery of these coins, two new' mints have vow 
been brought to light, and it is now known that Farrukh-Sivar 
and Mujiammad Shah minted these gold coins which arc* 
mtirely different from any known coins issued by them.''’ 

in lil ™ neither of these claims can be sustained 

ooii oTS lmtynz£;ttrl. 

pagoda’ type in the British 'and 
rv.;nt T,' same great collections contain (liTt i 

anriMC^No? Muhammad Shah (B.M.O. No. <K)I 

■ui Xos. 1854-5). A gold piece bearing very 

TsTte legend’ as"u-oll 

numismatists to thid finri ^ drawing the attention of 

RmST“' 'M orejv.FHF 

another issue of the identical mint f Museum contains 
Gohar (Old IMO Nn inonc w name of ‘ Ali 

ThereaSgs«ed wi? No. • 2281 -a) 

it W.S .SS'p.ImJTA?*'' ™ 'tar,. .„!i 

-Mt. Kodg™. Mr. wSght £ghTi: 
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‘ Kanchankot.’ The present writer ventured to propose in 
(Num. Sup. XXXI, Art. 196, iv) that the name was ‘ Ganjlkot " 
and adduced a series of passages which left, in his humble 
opinion, little or no room for doubting its identity with the 
Ganjikottah, Gunjcotta, Gunjicottah and Gandicottah of 
Firishta and other historians and locating the mint itself in 
the old fortress of Gandikot (Lat. 14° 47' N., Long. 78° 16' E. 
Imp. Gaz. suh voce). Mr. Ayyangar says that the name can be 
read only as ' Gajjikota ’ and declares that it is impossible, for 
that reason, to identify the place definitely. I am afraid the 
difficulty is an imaginary one and most probably due only to 
the efiacement or invisibility of the ' Nuqtah ’ of the ‘ Nun ' 
in the specimen in the Thakkalapalli hoard. An examination of 
the illustrations in both the Catalogues is sufficient to show that 
the second letter does possess the dot and the fact that all the 
three numismatists of eminence who liad handled the coins 
themselves, were agreed, (notwithstanding their differences in 
regard to the entire name), in reading the second letter as a 
^ Nun ’ seems to me to clinch the matter and prove that the true 
reading is ‘ Ganjikot ’ and not ‘ Gajjikota.’ 

As regards the second claim, it is hardly necessary to point 
out that the fact of gold coins on the pattern of the South 
Indian Hun having been struck in the names not only of 
Farrukh-Siyar and Muhammad Shah but of 'Alamgir II and 
'Ali Gohar (or Shah ‘51am II) has been familiar to numismatists 
for more than thirty years and has certainly not become known 
to them only now. 

As the metrology of these pieces is not without interest, 
a few remarks in that connection may perhaps be permissible. 
The maximum weights registered in the Catalogues indicate the 
existence of four denominations or classes turning the scale at 
about 53, 25, 44, and 22 grs. The first two fall into line with 
and seem intended to take the place of or oust from circula- 
tion the pagoda and its half. The metrological model or 
exemplar of the pieces which weigh about 44 grs. was not, as 
Mr. Ayyangar thinks, the ‘ Vijayanagar pagoda ’ or any kind 
of South Indian Hun, but the Mu^al quarter-muhr. As the 
weight of the pieces described by Mr. Ayyangar is said to be 
41*7 grs., they must all be classed with this third class and 
distinguished metrologically from the pagoda-type. Indeed, it 
is worthy of note that of the four mints noted, the pagoda- 
weight types were uttered only from the atelier of Imtyazgarh 
which showed no favour to the other. On the other hand, 
those of Guti, Tadpatri and Ganjikot adopted with equal 
uniformity and persistence the 44 grs. or quarter-muhr 
standard to the utter exclusion of its rival. It is scarcely 
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necessary to add that the 22 gr. pieces represent Ihe tinnet v «,l 
this quarter-muhr type.' 

Dbolali, 'i.i. 

Mh September, 1927. 


276. The ‘ Shahh-Hind ’ (biNH. 


The attention of immismatLst.s was first, drawn tu *' 
curious monetary issues by the late Dr. (h F. 'ra\ioi'. 1 liai 
untiring collector and enthusiastic student thus uroli* ahnui 
them in Num. Sup., XXXTII § 2u0 : — 

'‘For now some fifteen, years I have iiad in my 
oleven insignificant-looking coins, which are vei «d iuteresi 
because of the puzzling questions whicl) they raist^. II /n re n 
they struck and by whom? Seven of the eleven arc nt a iartfcr 
denomination, and four of a smaller. d’lu* avcrarc* 

w^eight of the larger is 127 grs. and of the smaller M gr-. 
The dates are as follows : 

Large— m H. (two), 938 (bronze), 939 (two) and 9411 {twn|. 
Small— 9iU H., 938, 938 (bronze), 939;’ {Loe, e/t. p. 77.) 
It will be seen that Dr. Taylor had spcidmens <4 only 
two denominations and that the years 935 and 93fi H. wen* 
no t' represented. But he says that he had setm in Uh*<‘o11c<' 
tion of the late Mr. Framji Jamaspji Tiuina walla a larger 
and heavier coin which turned the scahj at about. 2ti(t gtv 
and also a piece of the smaller d6notninatioi\ which exhibit<‘d 
the date 935 H. I must, during twenty-live years of 
hunting in the Junagadh bazars, have schui al. li^ast laui 
hundred of these mintages and possess about sixty of tlunn, 
including five which clearly show the missing dat(‘ 11 
(PL 2, Nos. 1 and 2) and one of a fourlfh and stih bnver 
denomination weighing only about 30 grs. 

The dates appearing on the coins (934 to 940 A.U.) ami 
the high-sounding title of ‘ Shah-i-llmV width is elainu^i for tin* 
ruler who issued them led Dr. Taylor to express the* opinioti i\mi 
''this coinage must have been first tittered by Babur after the 
defeat of Rana Sanga in 933 A.H. at some mint in Mufihnl 


iThe attached list of known coins will make the pnint cicitr. 


B.M.C. 

If 

ff 

b.£c. 

i.£a 

B.M.C. 

I.M.C. 


900-a 

976 

977 

1839-41 
2179-81 a 
2182 

900 
902 
2281 -a 

901 
1854-5 


Imtyazgarh 

9f 

99 

99 


[TSdpatri] 

Qanjikot 

Gnti 


Farruy^-Hiyar It 3 53 gm. 

Muhammad Hhah ;U (51 52 grs, 

. . 51 gw. 

K3, 12 52, 51-5, 52gra 
‘Alamgir 11 2l ? 51 •6,51 '3, 51 gr 4. 

♦, . . 25 gw. 

FarmlslnSiyar 1125 22 gw. 

' „ ' 112H-5 22 grs. 

■ 'Aligohar . . 43 grs. 

Farmkh-siyar 1128-5 44 gns. 

Muhammad ShSh U68 ? 42\5, -I'J gw. 
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tprritorv not far remote from the borders of the province of 
ri arat aS continued after his death by Humayun.” 
brujara pg^missible to argue that the observed dates and 
^ jjv,™ r-iroumstances are at least equally in favour of 

surroundmg circu 

their as P , except in Gujarat and Kattyawar and no 

°,?.:;;;°ar?ubUo»tio>i ot Dt. T.ylofs artM, (1920), in „r oi 

4 . ,.-r.;Piries over which the two first Mughal Emperors held 
Si“aS permanent sway Er. Taylor’s speoim^ were dl 
tr • A in Ahmadahad itself or its vicmifcy and my own in 
obtame TnnSffadh. Neither Babur nor his son ever struck 
the town fourth denominations (wts. 260 

copper cc^r^ whereas Bahadur Shah and indeed, most of 
Pninfat Sultans are known to have done so. (Taylor, 
A S 1904, p. 324 ; Wright, I.M.C., II (Gujarat) Nos. 65, 
■fil l tiv" neither the conqueror nor his son ever eared to 
66.) nas y, their issues in silver or even gold and 

put a me j ^ unlikely that they should have gone out of 
it IS exce S^tow that honour on the humble and despised 
^eir other hand, a benedictory legend in verse is 

Falus. u kle feature of the copper issues of Sultan 

*,®. , Muhammad Shah of Gujarat and it is possible 

^at Bahadur Shah may have followed the example set by his 

great-grandfa*er^^^^^^^ unfrequently, a very 

1 OTiide and the other a prior larguments are, at best, 
treacherous g _ decisive solution of the question must 
inconclusiv^ Tavlor himself has pointed out, on the discovery 
depend, p : which the coins, were struck. They do not 
of the place ‘‘record the mint name, unless, indeed, 

themselves, ^ ^ reverse margins formed 

it be registei square and the rim. But in none of the 

cpec^mens hitherto obtained, are these margins legible.’’ {Loc. 

cit. 78.) difficulty has been overcome 

^ name of the mint-town can be now read with a 

and ge of certainty by piecing together the letters 

reasonable a ^ of about fifteen of my specimens. The 

visible on from left to right and from below upwards, 

margins are to ^ .^jg^ to indicate this fact and give a 

And the die-cutter has deliberately engraved 

hint to the t)ottom margin which is ‘ Shahr ’ upside down 
the wor m pieces on yhieh it appears 

thus ; r*" „ Q, It is clear from five or six other coins that 

(Plate 2, Nos. 7-y;- ^ 

, ■ 11 - maro-in reads which is written m the same 

r® \tvle of caligraphy, the ‘kaf ’ being formed exactly 
peculiar styi obverse and the "re ’being joined on 

as in the 'xj 
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to the ‘mim’ exactly as in the coins of Mnh.nu.i r.-LOuI.. 
(Taylor, Coins of the Gujarat balfcaimt, 1« A.S,, l.Hll 

Nos. 31, 33, 34; Plate 2, Nos. 10-14). It is in.'.i moiv <>:«; x 

to see that the top margin contains t!ie word {I’latr 2. 

Nos. 15-18). It is true that the inscription in tlu' Idt marym i 
cut off, but this is hardly material. H the tJiroc words abov.- 
mentioned have been correctly decipliercd, ihc hoiionin- 
epithet ‘ Shahr-i-Mukarram ’ makes it all but ceHain that I hr 
fourth vocable is ‘abad’ and that the entire legend in 

[ibf ] In that case, there can be little doubt- that 

the coins were struck neither by the heroic B.ibur nor the 
reckless Humayun, but by the impetuous and unfortunate 
Bahadur Shah 'in his great stronghold of Muhanun.-ulabtid- 
Champaner. 

It may be permissible to make a few observations on 
the true meaning of the ‘Bait’ inscrihetl on 
Dr. Taylor has said that it perhaps admits of 

rendered as follows” and confessed that the rendering a,|>p(‘an‘d 
to himself to be “doubtful.” ‘Whoever on the surfa<-f* 
of the earth has fame and face, upon his fondienxi Invars tin* 
King of India’s stamp of grace.’ Most |)eo])lc will agrer 
that this is too literal to carry any clear meaning to tiu^ inimi, 
It is difficult to understand what is meant by the person of 
‘ fame and face ’ bearing “ the King of India’s stamp of gi*ae(\" 
unless it he that he owes those possessions to tln^ grave or 
favour of that ruler. But ^ Iqbal’ never means ^gracu':’ or 
‘favour’ and to render it in that way is to sacrifice s(‘nse to 
the exigencies of rhyme and do a violence to the g(nuus and 
idiom of the language. In these circumstanceB, I beg to 
submit another version below : 

‘ W^hoever on the surface of the earth possesses hoiiour ami 
prestige lays [keeps or places upon] his forehead the Korfamato 
Coin [or the Coin of the Good Fortune] of the Hovereign Lord 
of Hind.’ 

It seems to me that the signification of the plirase ‘ Sikkn.d“ 
Iqbal’ is very similar to that of the ‘ Sikkad-Muhirak ’ of th<^ 
mintages of Aurangzeb and his successors.^ It is %\\ih ‘Hikka ' 


1 Whatever the literal meaning of / Iqhal ’ «nd of ‘ SlkkaA-iqbat ' ina> 
be, its real signiheance or idiomatic sense is < King’s (John’ * King's 
Money/ i.e., « Coinage made current by Eoyal or Impcn-ial auPiority/ 
Abul Fazl and other Persian writers repeatedly use the eolloeation with 
Iqhal in this way. Of. ^ Mu^askar-i-lqbal,^ Camp of Good Kortnno, do), 
I. 27 (Bibl. Ind. Text) and other passages quoted in Num, Hup. XXX I 
pp. 167-170). 

Mauqob4Jqbal Retinue of Good Fortune. d/c6. Nam. Text, Ifi; 47. 

Rayai’i-Jqbal Standards of Good Fortune, Ibid, 11 L 7, 33,38. 

Astamhddqbal, Threshold of Good Fortune. Ibid, XTi; I0,ip2*2;{4, 

Lashhar-idqbal. Army of Good Fortune. Ibid, 111,37. 
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or coin struck for marking the culmination of the Good Fortune 
or as a memento of the auspicious accession of the Emperor 
or claimant. When the poet says that every person of name 
and fame places this ‘Sikka' on his forehead, he is very 
probably referring to the Oriental or Pan-Asiatic custom of 
signifying respect and submission or assent by placing the 
hand upon the forehead. It is common knowledge that it 
was the duty of Governors and Viceroys of provinces and 
even of Puling Chiefs and Princes to go long distances for 
escorting (‘ Istaqbar) the Royal Farmans and to place them, 
after they were delivered by the bearer, on the forehead with 
profound respect in token of their readiness to obey the 
Sovereign’s wishes and commands. Coins are, as Thomas has 
justly said, Rescripts or Manifestoes inscribed on metal, of 
which the object is ‘‘to make clear to the comprehension” 
of the multitude — to the classes as well as the masses — the 
supremacy de jure or de facto of the person issuing them. 
(Chronicles, p. 1). So, the poet hopes and trusts that every 
person of any position in the country will signify his loyalty 
to and acknowledgment of the paramount power of Bahadur 
Shah by cheerfully accepting as the ‘current coin of the 
Realm’ these mintages of his in spite of their novelty and 
unconventional style. 

This is how I understand the lines but the fact of the 
matter is that ‘ Sikka ’ means ‘ stamp ’ or ‘ die ’ as well as 
‘ coin’ or ‘ money.’ If the word is taken in the first of these 
senses and Iqbal given its correct or dictionary meaning, the 
idea intended to be conveyed may be that every person of 
any consequence is the vassal or bond slave of the Shah 
of Hind and carries on his forehead the mark, sign or stamp 
of his condition, as slaves often used to do in ancient times. 
If ‘ Sikka ’ signifies ‘ coin,’ the purport is as I have first 
suggested. 

But a distich having a double meaning is looked upon 
as a thing of great beauty by all writers on Persian Poetics 
and it is possible that the composer meant ‘Sikka’ to be 
understood in both senses and the legend to be interpreted 
in either of the two ways indicated. In that case, it may 
be left to the reader to choose for himself that which appears 
to him to yield a more rational meaning. 

S. H. Hobivala. 

DeolIli, 

215^ October^ 1927. 

^Asahir-i-Iqhal. Armies of Good Fortune. Ahharnama Text, III, 
163. > 

He even frequently speaks of the ‘Akbamama’ as 
this Book or History of Good Fortune, i.e., this History of the Emperor. 
(Text, III, 19.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1927. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Monday, the 7th February, 1927, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present : 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Victoe Alexas- 
DBE Gboege Robert Bulwer-Lytton, Earl of Lytton, 
P.C., G.C.IB., Governor of Bengal, Patron. 

G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.S., M.I.M.M., F.A.S.B., 
President, in the Chair. 

Members : 


Agharkar, Dr. S. P. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Kamalud- 
din 

Ahmed, Mr. M. 

Ali, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul 
Bagchi, Dr. P. C. 

Bamierjee, Mr. A. C. 

Bannerjee, Mr. M. N. 

Bar well, Lt.-Col. N. F. 

Beoker, Mr. J. N. 

Bery, Mr. A. K. 

Bery, Mr. P. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 
Bhaskaraiya, Mr. C. 

Biswas, Mr. Kalipada 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Brahmachari, Dr. XJ. N. 

Brown, Mr. Percy 
Chakladhar, Mr. H. C. 
Ghakravarti, Mr. N. 

Chatterji, Dr. S. K. 

Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 

Chokhani, Mr. J. N. 

Chopra, Mr. B. N. 

Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 

Collet, Mr. A. L. 

Das -Gupta, Mr. H. C. 

Datta, Mr. H. N. 

De, Mr. B. 

De, Mr. K. C. 

De]3, Raja Kshitindra 
Dob, Kumar H. K. 

Dikkers, Mr. F. G. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Doxey, Mr. F. 

Fermor, Dr. Ij. L. 

Fleming, Mr. Andrew 
Chose, Mr. T. P. 

Ghuznavi, Hon’ble Mr. A. K. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 


Ghose, Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C., 
Kt. 

Guha, Dr. B. S. 

Gupta, Mr. S. N. 

Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Hosain, Dr. M. Hidayat 
Hubert, Mr. Otto 
Huq, Prof. M. Mahfuzul 
Insch, Mr. Jas. 

Iyer, Rao Bahadur L.K.A. 

Jain, Mr. Chhotelal 
Jameson, Mr. T. B. 

Knowles, Major R. 

Law, Dr. S. C. 

Lindsay, Mr. J. H. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mehta, Mr. R. D. 

Miles, Mr. W. H. 

Mitra, Mr. A. C. 

Mitra, Mr. S, K. 

Mitter, Mr. B. L. 

Mitter, Mr. B. P, D. 

Mitter, Hon’ble Mr. Justice Dwarka- 
nath 

Mitter, Mr. K, N. 

Mookerjee, Mr. J. N. 

Mookerjee, Mr. P. K. 

Mookerjee, Sir R. N. 

Mookerjee, Mr. S. C. 

Mukherjee, Mr. J, N. 

Mukherjee, Mr, Saradindoo 
Nag, Dr. Kalidas 
Pascoe, Dr. E. H. 

Pilgrim, Dr. G. E. 

Raman, Dr. C. V. 

Rao, Mr. H. S. 

Ray, Mr. B. B. 

Ray, Mr. H. C. 

Roy-Choudhuri, Mr. M. N. 
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Sarbadhikari, Sir D. Ik 
Sarkar, Mr. Gaiiapati 
Seth, Mr. Mesrovb 


Ik il 

Hliir'-iii'J* M -1*1. Ik I ■ 
Stiiaila, M*'- ♦ 

aiai H**vri%u 




Allart, Mrs. D- 
Bake, Mr. A. A. 

Bannerjee, Mr. A. 0. 

Bery, Mr. A. K. 0. 
Bbattacharya, Bhabatosli 
Bonnerjee, Mrs. Ami a 
Bose, Mr. S. P. 

Brinkman, Mr. F. Jw. 
Brinkman, Mrs. F . L. 
Cliakravarti, Hon’ble Mr. B. 
Chakravarti, Mr. C. 

Cowan, Mr, J. M. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. S. G. 

Dutt, Mr. G. >S. 

Ghose, Mr. N. C. 

Ghosh, Mr. P, N. 

Ghosai, Mr. U. N. 

Jenkins, Mr. W. L. 

Knight, Mr. P. 

Kyles, Mr. D. 

Leser, Mrs. 

Lindsay, Mrs. J. H. 


Milbr. Mr, \V. H. 

M r. * ^ ■ 

Nac, Ml ^ K 

Air lv. Al, 

Paul, Mr. K. 

Ah’. < J 
Mr. < ik 

IhiMnusw Mr.< Ik 
Itay-Ghaudhui'}, Mr. h. ‘ . 
Sarnia, Sir Ik X, 

San, M r. ik k. 

Siujdi, Air. Ik it. 

Siuiia Sarnia, Mr. k . 
Siriuardi‘ia% Air. I’. Ik 
Shaiu Mr. I . ^k 
Shoidnn, Alra. 

Sijuin*. Mr. 

St.aavgnard, Mi’ 

Shuihiitard, Mra. 

Gnpihart. Ur. W. 

WuMi, Ut'. Bnv. Ih Parkr'iilfiii!'. 
WaUsingha* Mr. Unvii Priya.. 
Wiggitt, Mr, .k n. 


Miles, Mrs. W. H. 


and many otlna-H. 


The President ordered the distribution ul th*’ \unnii 
for the election of Officers and MemlHU's of Onunml . 

well as the voting papers for the ekadJon of <)rdi!uir\ kr luu 
proposed by Council, and appointed Dr, L. D- Kerinm ;iiid Mr. 
B. N. Chopra to be scrutineers. 

The President also ordered th(‘ distribution <if < opi‘'- ‘d iIm* 
Annual Report for 1926 and called on tin* Cbunuid Sta n tary tn 
make a few remarks upon it. 

The Annual Report was then prcMmhal. (Son paer 
At 5-65 p.m , the President vaeattal tin* Chair and invited 
Mr. B. Deto occupy it during his ahsen<‘e from tin* hamn 

The President, the Treasurer and the Deueral Sm retaiy 
then left the meeting room to receive^ His M}cee!li*in'y , tie* Ktu! 
of Lytton, Governor of Bengal, Patron of tin* Hocdtdy. at tin* 
entrance of the building. 

On the arrival of the Patron at 6 p.m,, tin* Ib‘t‘:Hidi*nt. mt o* 
duced the Council to him and thercnipon addr<*sst‘d to him Un* 
following words of welcome : 

“In the name of the .Society, I bi<l your Dxei*llriii*y^ 
welcome and would ask you to take charge of our proecc*ditig^/' 
After thus welcoming the Patron, th(‘ Preskbmi invited him 
to occupy the Chair. 
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The Patron called upon the retiring President to read his 
Annual Address. (See page v.) 

The retiring President called upon the scrutineers to 
report and announced the results of the election of Council. 
(See page xiv.) 

The retiring President gave place to the President for 1927, 
who thanked the Society briefly as follows : — 

‘‘ On behalf of the new Council, I thank the Members 
for electing us, and on my own behalf, I thank the out-going 
Council for the honour they have done me in nominating me as 
President.’’ 

He then invited the Patron to address the Society. 

The Patron then addressed the meeting. (See page x.) 

After the reading of the Patron’s address, the President for 
1927, on behalf of the Society, thanked the Patron for his 
interesting address. He regretted his inability to give an extem- 
pore appreciation of it as he suffered from a well-known attri- 
bute of the elephant which was not included in His Excellency’s 
enumeration, a certain lack of nimbleness. He would, however, 
thank his Excellency for the handsome appreciation of the 
Society’s work and of the devotion and energy of its General 
Secretary to whom so much of its prosperity was due. His 
Excellency’s endorsement of the Society’s policy of increasing 
endowments to meet maintenance charges was’ very welcome ; 
coming as it did from an administrator accustomed to meet all 
expenditure from current revenue it carried all the more 
weight. 

He had much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to His 
Excellency for the entertaining and eloquent address. 

The vote of thanks having been adopted by acclamation, 
the President for 1927 made the following announcements : 

Papers from four candidates had been received in competi- 
tion for the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for the year 
1926 and the Trustees had judged the of one candidate 

deserving of the award. 

The Elliott Prize for the year had accordingly been award- 
ed to Dr. Bidhubhusan Ray, for meritorious publications on the 
subject of Physics and the President requested the Patron 
to bestow the medal on the recipient. 

The Patron then handed over the medal to Dr. Bidhubhu- 
san Ray. 

On report of the Scrutineers, the following candidates were 
declared dul,y elected Ordinary Eellow^s of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

1. Major R. Knowles. 

2. Mr. Johan van Manen. 

3. Dr. B. Sabni. 

4. Mr. A. C. Woollier. 


Fmceediiigs A.S.ll !«> > 


Sarbadhikari, Sir D. I . 
Sai’kar, Mr. Gariapati 
Seth, Mr. Mesrovb .lacoli 


Sinvi^l, I- I 

SiMiNti'j, MM H. r 
St-aiiih*, Mr. « ;j .r 

and oIIh-I'-'. 


Allart, Mrs. D. 

Bake, Mr. A. A. 

Bannerjee, Mr. A. 0. 

Bery, Mr. A. K. D. 
Bhattacharya, Bhabato.sli 
Bonnerjee, Mrs. Ami a 
Bose, Mr. S. P. 

Brinkman, Mr. F. J^. 
Brinkman, Mrs. F. L. 
Chakravarti, Hon’ble Mr. B. 
Chakravarti, Mr. C. 

Cowan, Mr. J . M. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. S. C. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Ghose, Mr, N. 0. 

Ghosh, Mr. P. N. 

Ghosal, Mr. U. N. 

Jenkins, Mr. W. L. 

Knight, Mr. P. 

Kyles, Mr. D. 

Leser, Mrs. 

Lindsay, Mrs. J. H. 

Miles, Mrs. W. H. 


Milbr, Mr. 

Molisminard, M r. ♦ • . 

Nim, .Ml’ K 
Mr 

Paul,' Mr. K, 
paun<*l, Mr Pk 

Mr. P. P. 

Hasnu}H:-5. Mrn k". iP 
Uay-Phuutfliuri, Mr. I\ . <■ - 

Saruai, Sir B X, 

Sau, Mr, Ik P. 

Singh. Mr. B. P. 

.Sinlia S.inun, M r, S. 1‘, 
Siriwardaua. Mr. i*. 1’- 
Slmlu Mr. Ik P. 

Sladdtai, Mrs, 

Stjuiru, Mr. 1*'. 

SBuu’gaard, Mr. 

Staurgaurd. Mr**. 

Prquiiart, I h'. W . 

Walstu Pt'. IP PHr'k'titiiiii 

Wulisiugha. Mr. Bavu 
Wiggitt, Mr .P IP 


and uuiuy 


The President ordered the distribuiiou td tU^ \unuu puj“ ? 
for the election of Officers and Mcnnlnu’s of Cooiuil Pm PJP/ , ^p 
well as the voting papers for the eletdion of Unliuuty 
proposed by Council, and appointed Dr. D. D. IG rinto ;nul Mr. 
B. N. Chopra to be scrutineers. 

The President also ordered tlu‘ distribution td m 1 tie* 

Annual Report for 1926 and called on tie* (Puieral Sut ^d ar> t<‘ 
make a few remarks upon it. 

The Annual Report was tluui presented. (See |»aee \mI) 

At 5-56 p.m , the President vaitaied the Clbair and invited 
Mr. B. Be to occupy it during his absenet^ from the numi. 

The President, the Treasurer and the (feniu-id 
then left the meeting .room to re(;eive His Kx:etdIi*iH‘y , the Dari 
of Lytton, Governor of Bengal, Patron of tlu* iS<H-iety, at tie* 
entrance of the building. 

On the arrival of the Patron at 6 p.un, th(» Preshlent iiP b» 
duced the Council to him and thennipon addn^ssetl tu lum tie* 
following words of welcome : 

‘‘In the nara.e of the- Society, I bid your Kxt'elhme)^ 

. welcome and would ask you to take charge of our pmceiHlings.'* 

After thus welcoming the Patron, th(‘ Prt‘siil(*nt invited him 
to occupy the Chair. 
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The Patron called upon the retiring President to read his 
Annual Address. (See page v.) 

The retiring President called upon the scrutineers to 
report and announced the results of the election of Council. 
(See page xiv.) 

The retiring President gave place to the President for 1927, 
who thanked the Society briefly as follows : — 

“ On behalf of the new Council, I thank the Members 
for electing us^ and on my own behalf, I thank the out-going 
Council for the honour they have done me in nominating me as 
President.” 

He then invited the Patron to address the Society. 

The Patron then addressed the meeting. (See page x.) 

After the reading of the Patron’s address, the President for 
1927, on behalf of the Society, thanked the Patron for his 
interesting address. He regretted his inability to give an extem- 
pore appreciation of it as he suffered from a well-known attri- 
bute of the elephant which was not included in His Excellency’s 
enumeration, a certain lack of nimbleness. He would, however, 
thank his Excellency for the handsome apx3reciation of the 
Society’s work and of the devotion and energy of its General 
Secretary to whom so much of its prosperity was due. His 
Excellency’s endorsement of the Society’s policy of increasing 
endowments to meet maintenance charges was* very welcome ; 
coming as it did from an administrator accustomed to meet all 
expenditure from current revenue it carried all the more 
weight. 

He had much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to His 
Excellency for the entertaining and eloquent address. 

The vote of thanks having been adopted by acclamation, 
the President for 1927 made the following announcements : 

Paj)ers from four candidates had been received in comx)eti- 
tion for the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for the year 
1926 and the Trustees had judged the papers of one candidate 
deserving of the award. 

The Elliott Prize for the year had accordingly been award- 
ed to Dr. Bidhubhusan Ray, for meritorious publications on the 
subject of Physics and the President requested the Patron 
to bestow the medal on the recipient. 

The Patron then handed over the medal to Dr. Eidhubhii- 
san Ray. 

On report of the Scrutineers, the following candidates were 
declared duly elected Ordinary Fellows of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

1. Major R. Knowles. 

2. Mr. Johan van Manen. 

3. Dr. B. Sahni. 

4. Mr, A. C. Woollier. 


Proceediwjs A.S.B. t<ir 


After those aunomieemcnt.s. tlif 
declared the Annual Meeting to ‘w 

guests to examine, a (H)lle(da<ni_ol e i' nni 

dent and the incoming President .■nn.hir e. i hr i 

examine the exhibits. (Por the dr.-nrii-live li i .ut... > 


see page xv.) . , . i . . i 

At 7 n.m., the Patron lett the meeting mndin n h 

President for 1927, after which an Ordumiy m.ihlv 
was called for the transaction ot Inisine-r. by .\b intin 
the visitors inspected the exhibit.s. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1926-27. 

Your Excellency, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

your President at the Anniversary 
Meeting to bring before you those matters of importance which 
have happened to the Society during the past year. 

I may perhaps preface my remarks by saying that I have 
tor the greater part of the year been an absentee. Reasons of 
health made it imperative for me to leave India last May and 
since my return in November the exigencies of the service to 
"which I belong have necessitated my absence from Calcutta 
since December. 

In this country of officiating appointments the lesson that 
no man is indispensable is early learnt, and the v/ork of the 
Societ}^ has been efficiently carried on by the senior Vice-Presi- 
dents and the Council you elected last year. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General paid a 
visit to the Society on the 22nd December last and he has 
gi*aciously consented to become Patron of the Society, thus 
continuing the long line, from Warren Hastings to the present 
day, of Governors-General who have held office as Patrons. 

It is a matter of personal satisfaction that I am able to an- 
nounce that the number of members has increased to 552 and is 
now greater than at any other period of the Society’s history. 
The previous highest number was in 1912, when I had the 
privilege of being Honorary General Secretary. I am aware 
that these are mere coincidences but it is pleasant to have been 
the victim of them. I am not convinced that numbers merely, 
gratifying as these may be, form the best criterion for assessing 
the prosperity of the Society. The result may be due to 
enthusiastic propaganda by a few members. Our turnover of 
members is too great, many names remaining on our lists for 
short periods only. This seems to indicate that our activities 
are not always of the right character. Another and perhaps 
better way of judging our prosperity is by the number and 
quality of the papers submitted for publication. During the 
year the number has increased and I think the quality has been 
fully maintained. While I am speaking of papers, I may be per- 
mitted to point out that the condition in which papers are sent 
in often leaves a great deal to be desired. This throws a great 
burden on the General Secretary and Sectional Secretaries. 
Papers should be prepared so that they may be sent at once 
to the printers and authors should remember that corrections 
and additions made in the proofs are a source of additional 
expense to the Society. If an author considers his paper 
worthy of publication, it is surely worth a little extra trouble 
in preparing it for the press. 
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Prucefidiwis 


So lon<* as t,he Soeiety exists, the .1 y>n illu 

trioiis founder is hardly likely to hv forput, ,,. h... io no. 
has never been perpetuated l.y U.e foundation ot om/, m 

his honour until this year, uhia. m did^ . Ur, l.iahma. !.;nt n. en- 
over to the Soeiety investments o) the ta-. v.due oi l.ujav- 
three thousand, the accumulated mteiv:,’ .P « men hmi, I..- 
used every few years for the preamiatiou oi i-... ne.i.o, 

to be called the “Sir Willmm .hme- .thd.il t. i 

meritorious work in literature and m ..eieie-. neiuooi' i... .o 
cine) alternately. As the generou.s dom.rha- . uv'-.-ied (!.e 
medal shall be awarded for work d.me in A iu. the . .....iiHom 
under which the award ks made reipiire earetid eon ideian.on. 
Needless to say this gift has been »raterul!\ ae.-. pt. d i.\ il »- 
Council on behalf of the Soeiety. 

.4i-, the last Amiual ! reia:tikt*i| iluil hih Lihrai'v 


ought to be one of the great assets Htirb*! i Hi ;it i ^m"! iii-j 

new and keeping old members, Thi- pm-, t inn wn il»i\ 

brought to the attention of tlie Cuuiieil if\ thr iH'nfO'ii m 

of our Honorary Treasurer, Dr. Ilon'K nml h Hm u\ 
mately three thousand ru|K 3 es was subsiH’ilH-ii Hiriuh ?- yi 
Council for library purposes and an appeal Ini'* al»«» hr* i\ madr 
to the general body of memhers d*lu* idnt inouidtl iuruafd 
by Dr. Hora and appealing to mo vt*i‘y vlrontf:!). wh"' that 
this money should form tlu^ nuehnis t)f a fuml uhi^ds lituilti hr 
allowed to accumulate, with such a^ iua\ i’*- iaad»' 

to it from time to time, until tln^ anuHint- in o 

figure of practical value ttd be used b»r purp** **^, I 

am fully aware that this is building bn* p(hsf,rrit \. 4 <*i hne 
Society is to-day 1411 years old and then* is nn apparmU H-a.-fm 
why it should not last for another 140 yeais. Sunn’ <4 vuu 
may think that it would be better to spend tie* nion*'\ miO 
scribed on the immediate needs of onr Idbrarx. As t!te appeal 
issued by the Council is still open for .svmpatbotie fri-rpU<Hi, 
preferably coupled with tangible results. I pn^poM- to lay 
before you a few ideas on the dilhcmltias {^xperieiH'od aiei 
expenses incurred by a library of a b^nnioel institution. In 
choosing this subject 1 know that I am nddiossiug nn umli^ 
ence of librarians, but a private library is on qnito a dOb ront 
footing. A wise man of old, ap})arentty a librarian, oiu'i* said 
“Much study is a weariness to ilie llesb and to tho nndviiui: <4' 
books Aere is no end,’V What wo\dd have* laam bi^ rmmrk- at 
the present I am unable to say. 

The Library of this Society eonsistH a.t the pri^Himt. tla\ of 
approximately 100,000 volumes and grows at the rnto of bnu 
volumes a year. It is therefore obvious that a <*ond.dorabb- 
area of the Society’s building must be allotical to the Hbrar\ 
and also provision made for future ex|mnsioin When tld^ 
building was renovated, the floors of the side rooms wiia* 
specially strengthened. The wise policy of iiiNtalliiiu .-ted 
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shelving has provided extra space and provision has thus been 
made for library expansion for some years to come. 

The yearly increase of books is due roughly to three causes, 
donations from members and others interested in our work, 
acquisitions made from the library fund, varying from year to 
year, and exchange with other learned societies. The last 
are usually serials, a serial being defined as a publication 
appearing at intervals to which there is no apparent end in 
sight. Our own Journal is a serial. 

These books are of all sizes, from duodecimo to elephant 
folio ; of all kinds of paper, and in all kinds of binding from 
paper to morocco. Some are illustrated by plates. In fact, they 
are of all classes and conditions. Before these books can be 
placed on our shelves, the}^ must be stamped and slips prepared 
for the card index. Serials must be checked to see that 
numbers are consecutive. Many of them require to be bound 
and the binding of the serials must conform with that pre- 
viously used. 

It seems to be a general assumption that once hooks are 
placed on the shelves there is no further need to worry. This 
is quite mistaken. It is after the books are placed on the 
shelves that the troubles of the librarian commence. In this 
country there are three menaces to books which have con- 
stantly to be contended with, dust, climate and insects. 

I need not enlarge on the action of dust. It is essential 
that books should be kept clean. Dust works into the binding 
and between the leaves. It is unpleasant also to handle a book 
with a nice thick layer of dust on the top. It is fairly obvious 
that the mechanical handling of a large number of books is a 
matter of expense and of continually increasing expense. 

The climate of Calcutta is not ideal for books. You are all 
aware of its variability, from extremes of dryness to extremes of 
moisture. This variation is one of the chief causes of deterio- 
ration in certain types of paper, the heavily adulterated and 
doctored papers. Deterioration cannot be absolutely prevented 
but it can' be delayed by exposing books to the air. For this 
also it is necessary for the books to be taken out of the shelves. 
The paste and gum which are used in binding also deteriorate 
and this is very often helped by the peculiar methods employed 
by the average “diiftri^' when dusting. 

All in this room must be well acquainted with the depre- 
dations caused by insects among books, the neat circular hole of 
the borer insects, the fanciful pattern eaten out of a certain class 
of bindings by voung cockroaches and beetles. Luckily in this 
library we have almost entirely got rid of the old wooden book- 
case with its glass doors that never fitted, a repository for dust 
and with crack>s and crannies in which insects could lurk with 
impunity. Steel shelving does not provide a home for insects 
and the books are open to the air. The attacks of fresh insects 
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1)(‘ (unnhal^iMl l,)y the ii^e of a }>oii^oiu*(l duriiie: hindiu'j. 

loM'piny nooks (;h‘an and by volatile ioHeetioidos. Our pi’i'sh tM- 
-nrs os(td -‘nitir’ leaves aial various |Hn\(h‘r'-. If iiia\ !»»' 
askiHl \vh<‘thta'. witli iliese means at emr dispn.od. it i- nta 
pn, ssible to rlil our l)Ooks (mtirely of inserts, ft nu’dit o* hr 
pos;ahie iu t ime hnl we |k>.s,s<*s.s many old iNHdvs ajid our huiMiie', 
is an old one. \’igilan<‘i* should never Ih‘ relawd. 

Let u,s a-.sume tha.! <air i>ooks are properlv hotiiifi. rirao 
and free from inseets. !(• is a. a'ood tailk/Mstion but if k'U'k^ th<‘ 
r.sstmtaal fart, nr wfiieJi will l»ring it. inft» toueh vitli our mein 
hers ati<l [ru‘l itadarly tht>H(" away fremi CVileailta, an i}pa<rd ;le 
ea,t.a.logue. ! elo not wish le> iniVu’ that t In* eolfret inn is rnuirly 
nneat alogued. d’hrre is a eatalogm^ issui'd seniii* \rar a-.-o 'nut 
it. is an author’.^ <'ata:logu<^ ;>n!y aiid it sutfers fremi iiirniopletr- 
tiess. In thc‘se days of sp(‘(‘iaiisat ion nn ratalogtir ran hr int» 
eoinpirt(‘, either as regards author or std)Jt*rt . A ennip!t*tr 
i‘<'italog’u<* wnidd not be eonliiual to priiited hnoks only ajid 
sin add iiudnde srrials. vSueh work is of a speeial rharartca* arnl 
recpures a, more than nod«iing ocaftiaintanee with most humpt'an 
ami Eastern language,-. A ;sup|tlement should aJso be pubjidied 
at tin* i*ud of t‘ver\ ti\‘e years, ft repr<‘seuts an ideal u* in* 
.--nught after, ,-n that aJI oUr meird>erN ma\- hr fully aqnainted 
with, and kept ifd'ormed <tf. tin* taudentstif the So(*iet \ lilnaiy, 

Xo sr!*nnm ean be eounteti eoin|>le.te uilhnut a mural, 
d'be moral that the afijaeal e>n lN*lialf of fin* Librar\ is and 
always will bt* opem te) response liV stib'dantial <innatinn-. 
>SonuH of you may ,say that it is the duly of tin- (‘tmueii in .allot, 
funds from fin* Soeudy's ineome ti) put our Lihrar\ into -nod 
or(h*r. Tlie. ScKdety eertainly is dmuKdallv soumi, thaidv to 
th<‘ Ct>rt!sigid of our prialeei^s.sors who foundc«d the Permanent 
Mo.-orvag hut. tin* iiH’onnt of iln^ SeKriety is barely sidlirii'nt for 
its n(*eds. It is one td' tin* fens Soe.ietn*s I knov\ whieh luo nut 
raised its entraiu'i* and subs<*ription sinee tin* war, and I 
hop(^ it never may have tu) do sm 

'To-night W(‘ mead.' \\ith a sense* of impending kiss, dlus 
is the last oeeaisioii on whieh we .hall have the privilegr tjf 
hearing lUs Pxeadlem'y, the ( h)vernor <»t* lh‘nga}. at ottr Anmud 
Meediiiigs. During the perknl he has b(‘en a.!- the head of tins 
great. Provin<“(\ he has showm his wlndi*-hea.rted apprerialion 
uf (iveay -eienfitie^ liteerajy a.nd artisik* etlfort. fiis presenee* at- 
our Annual M(‘etings amf iln^ a«hire^sses lie has delivered liave 
he(*n a. source* of eneouragement, and ha.v<*, 1 am e^onvine<*d, 
eont ribate*.d tnaterially uur |M‘osp^**‘ily- hope* tlud In^ 

will r(mn*mher t.ln* Asia.ti<* Society ami iidie* an inf.e-i’cvNf in eair 
fnturen In orde»r that the^ links hergenl < luring tin* pu-t years 
may not. be* eaitire*ly seve‘r«aP I wmtlel ask him in eemoad te? be* 
one* ed our Honorary PedloWH. 

No prosifle*ntial luletoisn would ■be t*om}deh* witdnmt a ref* 
ercann^ te> our Secu’e^tiiryi Mr. dohim van Mmnm. IHs wlndeo 
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hearted devotion to the interests of the Society no words of 
mine can adequately describe. 

To-night I resign my office. I have very greatly appre- 
ciated the honour you conferred upon me a year ago. I hope to 
hand over my responsibilities to a personal friend, an old member 
of the Societ}^ who has served it in many capacities, a member 
of the service to which I belong, a distinguished chemist and 
mineralogist, and one who will work for the interests of the 
Society, Dr. Christie. 

G. H. Tipper. 

7th February^ 1927. 
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first time its membeivship was the lowest on record for 20 years ; 
now that I am addressing it for the last time the membership 
has reached its highest point. This is gratifying evidence of 
the growing interest taken by the public in the Society’s work. 
At the same time I share Mr. Tipper’s view that numbers in 
themselves are not an unfailing index of the prosperity of a 
Society. As he says, the need is for members who will remain 
members and identify themselves permanently with the interests 
jind activities of the Society. But quite apart from numbers 
there is evidence of progress and vitality. When we consider 
the output of work during the past year, the completion of 
the catalogues and price Hats of the Bibliotheca Indica, the 
new books acquired, the progress made with the catalogue of 
Sanskrit manuscripts and with the preparation of that of the 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts as well as the general arrange- 
ment and classification of the Society’s treasures, I think you 
have good reason to be satisfied with your achievements. All 
this proves that the vitality of the Society is still strong and 
instinct with the ideals with which its illustrious founder 
established it. The President has again referred to the whole- 
hearted devotion of the Genera] Secretary, Mr. van Manen, to 
whose initiative, scholarship and untiring energy the Society 
owes so much, I desire to associate myself with his tribute. 
1 know how much the present prosperity of the Society is due 
to Mr. van Manen, but I feel sure he will agree with me that all 
his efforts would be in vain without the wise direction and 
enthusiastic inspiration of the President and Council, the whole- 
hearted support of the general body of members and the loyal 
co-operation of the staff. 

The President has taken as the subject of his address this 
year the question of the Library, which as he rightly says 
should be one of its most valuable assets. He has explained to 
us the various problems with which a librarian has to deal and 
it must be obvious to every one that apart from the necessity 
of adding to its books and keeping it up to date, the cost of 
maintaining a lending library, such as this, liable as it is to the 
ravages of climate and insects, must he very considerable. 

The fund, therefore, which has been started by Dr. Hora is 
of the utmost value, and I should like to see enough money 
raised in res]ionse to the appeal to defray the cost of maintaining 
the existing library for all time, leaving it to posterity to do 
the same by the acquisitions which they make. I put forward 
last year a similar suggestion with reference to the Society as a 
whole — namely, that each year’s additions should be fully 
endowed. I have lately seen one or two consj)icuous examples 
of this in other spheres and I do not see why it should not 
be possible here. Generous patrons of education have often 
been glad to endow a school. Libraries are the schools of 
grown-up men, and have an equal claim on such generosity. I 
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BV H,XH ExCELBBNUV LcXUB J/VTTON.. i>l' 

BeMGAB, at 'J’fiE A'NNIJA.B MEKTfNG ( G' 'rfil-; AsIA'I’B: 

Society of Bmngab on tbk Ttii Piouir am\'j 

Dr. Christie, Ladies and GEN'ruaiKN, 

I am afraid that all my spetH-hrH fi'dm \un\ nnunrd' 
imtil I finally disapixau^ among you Jiuisf he variation- ul' 
the one note of farewell. This is the fourth orra-ion on \viii<-h 
you have honoured me witli an invitatitm to your annual 
meeting and it is also the last time that I siudl havt* I Ids privi- 
lege. This is not my final leave taking xifli the fuendau's f)l 
your Society as you liave kindly iiivited nu^ tt* aDettd nn “ At 
Homo’’ on an afternoon in Marcli. Bui them will Ijc* no 
speecdies on that occasion and this must, therefore. !>c rny 
farewell speech to you. I fear i am her(mung liko an nvinr 
who coritinues to apptmr on tlm nUyjy, after aruioumang his 
retirmuent. until his hhmds begin i«> wonder wh«*n they will 
really see tin* last of him. 1 ndght almost borrow (be uords of 
Charles JI, to whom the editor of an itdluential Calcutta n«‘W>^- 
paper recently’ (X)mpare^^^^ nu*, and say ‘M am soiag CenUenmm 
that I am so uueonsokmable a hmg tiine a’dying.'' 

My first object must be to tha.nk you foi* ihc honour 
you have done me in electing me an I louorar\ IA*l!ow . lid- has 
given me gnmt pleasure and enat)lfs me to fed that even aft.m' 
i have returned to England tfluu’e will hi; fiiu^ liitii* roc>l whiidi 
will still bifid me to Bengal. Your Iddlows are all m<m td' siii*h 
learning and distinetion that 1 fe(*| it, a pf’otid privihte:v tes he 
ineludcxi among tifeir mufibiU’. 

Mr. Tipper has spoloaj very kindly of my . mupathy uith. 
ami personal interest in, <-lu‘ work of this Smuid \ . I ean as-ure 
you tha,t< 1 have gained ffiore than I bavi* gi\ en h\ m3’ asvoeia 
tiou with it. IliUH* 1 liavi^ <*n<‘(mnt<».red patient study a.ml true 
s(;holai;shi[>5 lea, ruing pursueil lor its own saki'aml an Inmourabli* 
rivalry in giving rather than g<d,ting. d1te at fni»s]>h(‘ri‘ td thi- 
learmxl 8oei(dy is a pleasaift change fnan that in whhdi I ha,v<‘ 
had to work. U lias htam a, privih^ge to nu* to niaki* tie* 
a(;qua.intanee of vour seludnrs ami I huvi* ecmnteft samr annual 
nuad/ings as one <d' 1113^ 3't‘arly pleasures. 

Mr, Tippm* has nd’erred with sat-isfaidion to the fact that 
tine HocieAy crcadisl two records in point <d' numbers in the 
years wluuf he was its (hmeral Heend-ury and its Pnvsident , 
r(;8p<x;tiv(d3c May J also express Baiisfaelion ai^ a similar find 
which lik(‘ Mr. dlpptw I menition as m\ more tlian a eoiiudchmee, 
though a happv one. Whefi 1 addressed the HoeiedK for the 
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first time its membership was the lowest on record for 20 years ; 
now that I am addressing it for the last time the membership 
has reached its highest point. This is gratifying evidence of 
the growing interest taken by the public in the Society’s work. 
At the same time I share Mr. Tipper’s view that numbers in 
themselves are not an unfailing index of the prosperity of a 
Society. As lie says, the need is for members who will remain 
members and identify themselves permanently with the interests 
and activities of the Society. But quite apart from numbers 
there is evidence of progress and vitality. When we consider 
the output of work during the past year, the completion of 
the catalogues and price lists of the Bibliotheca Indica, the 
new books acquired, the progress made with the catalogue of 
Sanskrit manuscripts and with the preparation of that of the 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts as well as the general arrange- 
ment and classification of the Society’s treasures, I think you 
have good reason to be satisfied with your achievements. All 
this proves that the vitality of the Society is still strong and 
instinct with the ideals with which its illustrious founder 
established it. The President has again referred to the whole- 
hearted devotion of the General Secretary, Mr. van Manen, to 
whose initiative, scholarship and untiring energy the Society 
owes so much, I desire to associate myself wdth his tribute. 

T know how much the present prosperity of the Society is due 
to Mr. van Manen, but I feel sure he will agree with me that all 
his efforts would be in vain without the wise direction and 
enthusiastic inspiration of the President and Council, the whole- 
hearted support of the general body of members and the loyal 
co-operation of the staff. 

The President has taken as the subject of his address this 
year the question of the Library, which as he rightly says 
should be one of its most valuable assets. He has explained to 
us the various problems with which a librarian has to deal and 
it must be obvious to every one that apart from the necessity 
of adding to its books and keeping it up to date, the cost of 
maintaining a lending library, such as this, liable as it is to the 
ravages of climate and insects, must be very considerabje. 

The fund, therefore, which has been started by Dr. Hora is 
of the utmost value, and I should like to see enough money 
raised in response to the appeal to defray the cost of maintaining 
the existing library for all time, leaving it to posterity to do 
the same by the acquisitions which they make. I put forward 
last year a similar suggestion with reference to the Society as a 
^vhole-™namely, that each year’s additions should be fully 
endowed. I have lately seen one or two conspicuous examples 
of this in other spheres and I do not see why it should not 
be possible here. Generous patrons of education have often 
been glad to endow a school. Libraries are the schools of 
grown-up men, and have an equal claim on such generosity. I 
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S-PBECH BY His Ex<'!ELbe.ncy ,Lv'r'r<>N. bbnoi; i^v 

Bengal, at 'rriE Annha.!. MEE'riN<; fH- thk AsiATir^ 

Society of Bengal on the 7t.h FEBiii’AUv, 1027. 

I)R. Chbxstie, Ladies anb GEN'n,.i'::\iEN, 

I am afraid tiiat all mlv from Dow oinviird- 

until I finally disappear from among you nms< hi* variation- ui 
the one note of farcAvell. Tins is the iourth m ra.-iou mi u ltirh 
you have honoured me svith an invitation h* your annual 
meeting and it is also the last time that 1 siiall haw this })i’i\ i- 
lege. This is not my final leavi; taking with tin* nuanhers of 
your Society as you have kindly invited me to attiaui an ‘‘At 
Hx;>me’’ on an afternoon in March. But there will hi* no 
speeches on that occasion and this must, therefore. In* my 
farewell speech to you. 1 fear I am lieeoming liki* an actoi' 
who continues to a|j(»ear on the stjage after annouuiang his 
retirememt until liis friends begin to wonder whon t he\ will 
really sc(‘ tlie last of him. I migiit almost Imrrow the words of 
Charles II, to whom the editor of an influential (Jaleutta n«wv..-» 
paper recently conipared me, and .say ‘‘ I a.m soiaw Gentlemen, 
that I am so unconscionable a long tiim* a/dyiug.'” 

My first object must be t o thank you for I lie lionour 
you hav(3 done me in electing me an Honor‘ar\ t'ellow . Tiii-*' has 
given me great jileasure ami enable.s me to ff*el tiial rven aftm’ 
I have returned to England then* will be om* litt le root which 
will still bind me to Bengal. Your Eellow.s aii* all men of such 
learning and distinction that 1 feel it a proud jwivili^m* to lie 
included among tlieir munbi^r. 

Mr. Tipper has spoken very kindly of my ympatii.v with, 
and personal interest, in, the work of this Soviet i . I ran asoiro 
you that' I hav(^ gained more than I have gi\ «*n In my assoi-ia 
tion with it. I Iuiac eneotuvtereil patioiit study and triu* 

scholarshif). I<?a, ruing punsued for ihs own sake ami an honouiahle 
rivalry in giving rather than g(dting. The atmosphere of tin- 
learned Society is a I ileasaiut change from that in whieli I haw 
had to work. It has been a }a‘ivilt*gc to me to make the 
ae,quaintance of your scholars and i have counted >our annual 
nuM'tings as one of my y<*ar!>' pleasureH. 

Mr. Tippm* has rt‘ferrcd with satisfactiou ti* the faid that 
the Society creat<‘d two records in point of numhm'N iu tlr 
years wlum lu* was its (General S(‘<‘r<‘tary and it s Prrsidmt , 
rcispi^ctividy. M,'ay 1 also express Batisfaetion at a simihir facd 
which lik(‘ Mr. Tipp(*r I mention as no m<u*c tlum a coimuilenee. 
though a liappy (me* When I add^‘s^od tlu^ Hoeiedx for Urn 
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first time its membership was the lowest on record for 20 years ; 
now that I am addressing it for the last time the membership 
has reacht'd its highest point. This is gratifying evidence of 
the growing interest taken by the public in the Society’s work. 
At the same time 1 share Mr. Tipper’s view that numbers in 
themselves are not an unfailing index of the prosperity of a 
Society. As lie says, the need is for members who will remain 
ineinbers and identify themselves permanently with the interests 
and activities of the Society. But quite apart from numbers 
then^ is evidence of progress and vitality. When we consider 
the output of work during the past year, the completion of 
the catalogues and price lists of the Bibliotheca Indica, the 
new books acquired, the progress made with the catalogue of 
Sanskrit manuscripts and with the preparation of that of the 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts as well as the general arrange- 
ment and classification of the Society’s treasures, I think you 
have good reason to be satisfied with your achievements. Ail 
this proves that the vitality of the Society is still strong and 
instinct with the ideals with which its illustrious founder 
established it. The President has again referred to the whole- 
hearted devotion of the General Secretary, Mr. van Manen, to 
whose initiative, scholarship and untiring energy the Society 
owes so much, I desire to associate mj^self with his tribute. 

I know how much the present prosperity of the Society is due 
to Mr. van Manen, but I feel sure he will agree with me that all 
his efforts would be in vain without the wdse direction and 
enthusiastic inspiration of the President and Council, the whole- 
hearted support of the general body of members and the loyal 
co-operation of the staff. 

The President has taken as the subject of his address this 
year the question of the Library, which as he rightly says 
should be one of its most valuable assets. He has explained to 
us the various problems with which a librarian has to deal and 
it must be obvious to every one that apart from the necessity 
of adding to its books and keeping it up to date, the cost of 
maintaining a lending library, such as this, liable as it is to the 
ravages of climate and insects, must be very considerable. 

The fund, therefore, which has been started by Dr. Hora is 
of the utmost value, and I should like to see enough money 
raised in response to the appeal to defray the cost of maintaining 
the existing library for all time, leaving it to posterity to do 
the same by the acquisitions which they make. I put forward 
last year a similar suggestion with reference to the Society as a 
whole — namely, that each year’s additions should be fully 
endowed. I have lately seen, one or two conspicuous examples 
of this in other spheres and I do not see why it should not 
be possible here. Generous x^atrons of education have often 
been glad to endow a school. Libraries are the schools of 
grown-up men, and have an equal claim on such generosity. I 
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A.SJS* ltl2U. 


irn-t lhal ynur So(rit‘t.y liiay liini it AtiK’^rna - an anfi-iiiftirii 
iinaninativa an<i ynnamya |);itron, \^hn hy cimImu nn', ■ ctur 
lihi'nrv will ram iVir fin* jiraii-r ul hi nwii 'Sana'a t i< ni 

■ ual tin' ‘,j;ra i it ui in at' {iMslinity. 

Lahir an<i nrnt-Ininnn. I was rf*inpjrt} h\ ihr an}i»|uil;, 
.,f ihis S'»ri('{\ It) I’rrall in my lir.sl atlhir s ihr tamniiai sa 
>;;i|)Mi(‘nn m ilm of tin* |)>'r:uiud . mnl so'ihv in 

■ pt-aiviii:.*; I o \ nil {or tin* last f inn* I am impnjir.l to r«’tum to iIh' 

nuur rnounlit , I ‘in im|f*n«i ha*! |wont| to think ihai 1 ha\r 
iinnn ma'h* an l!«morary Inhlow of a Sorinly v. hi*'h i a nki 
as tin* I'nitrti Statr-, of Amtnit'jo hi‘‘h ua • n -f ahli>h»'a imtorf* 
ihr !*’rrnf*h mv t»lul ion, wiiirh ha> s«a*H tin* downfall ni many 
ant-in.nl dynast and thn Ihrll} of nian\ m*u nation , whii-ii 
im'lndt*'-- amnn*i its mnniinara |)a>t and pn’-mt th*- sdinlai’s 

of th(‘i!’ anr, and ninhndi<‘d in wintsn kiool. • i- to hr I’tamd 
Uir ht'st, int (‘lirrt nal tlitnyuhi for nvrr\ c*ounli’y in tin* world. 
Idirouyiiont ii;- lonu; hij^ioryx iindi.smrf>rri in’ {Kditiral rri.'r. anti 
intrrnat innal nphnavals, fhia Sorirly ha:- draiiii\ |mron*ti its 
tadv of arrunmiating anti imhlidiinn to tlm wtnld imou It'dtn* of 
all that is b(‘.d and df‘t‘|»t*si aanl yrral<‘'0 in imlia, thn makini; 
Imlia known and }n»m>nrrtl all o\ rr tin* \u»rld, ami layiny 
tin* foundations of a olid nndrr - 1 andiny and mnlnal t*oa|H*rt 
hrtwrrn tin* Ei\si ami tin* Wnst. 

T*^ kmu\ an imiividna! ynii imist hn alflo to 0*0 hi*lou 
tin* Mirfart* ui his nuwr nxtaa'nai a.|r|tt*atant,a% 3 on nm-d kmo\ 
ami iimh‘r>taml Iht* tlnmylits »»f lti> hviiri Sit loo with a 
natiom Tlnisr, wlni jttdyo hy r;xtt*rnal rvi<h*m*o alom* will hr 
misird. dkv know Imlia ytm imist lotow aomrlhinLi' of in-r a>ul, 
and mutrrial ftw its Htndy is to hr hnimi lu*rr. 

In oitn of my farrwtdl sprrcin** rrr<‘ntly I fiokr of .'omir 
disappointnnmt, that. 1 had r\ poritu n'od in tin* politiral sphrrr 
dnriuy my tman of odirtn I ahtmld la* sonw if I urn* to nonvr}- 
I ho impression t<j tiny hy wlmt i thm said tlnil tlisillusiom 
im-nt. and disappoint nmnt- Wi*n» all t.Imt I had fmmd in India. 
Tiiat is far from hein^jj tlm rase. Perhaps it is thos** uho mme 
to India with tin* htdief that they iuive Honn’ihiny to ti*arh wlio 
an* mo.^t. likely tt> he dissatisfied with tin* rt^spmna* iht*v na-eivm 
lad thost* who rome learn uilK I am eonfident, not la* 
di-a.ppointrd I ant not ashanual t=o ta)nf<*ss that it i-' only 
in those matters where I thtmghf my kmm ledge was oreatest 
ami where* 1 helieveel I had something to eoutriladr tfmt 1 have 
funnel tiisiliusioumerit, 1 ’he India tlnit I did md, know and td’ 
whiedi I have eome to know a little ehiring I lie five veaiw 
has given me rieli and iinexp<s»ti‘d treasures of experiiaiee that I 
shall value all my life. } have fotanl the things wlikdi are 
Indiids own to la* so inueh greafa*!* than those she in Hei*kiiig to 
impy fixmi others. Tluit whieh is imligemms and genuiui* a, ml 
tiriginal has eompelknl my admiration whenever ami whertn'er I 
have nn‘t !(. It is only Ihe. seeomidiand imitations cd’ the pro- 
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ducts and thoughts of my own country which fail to impress me 
when they are offered to me as Indian goods. How little should 
we value the opinion of a man who came to India and 
complained of her roads but said nothing of her rivers, who 
criticized the monotony of her scenery and had never seen the 
Himalayas, who judged of her architecture by the Victoria 
Memorial, or her literature by the daily press 1 " Even so, he is 
an unreliable interpreter of the thought of India who can only 
hear her voice in the resolutions of Congress. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for the last week I have been living 
in Camp and have had many opportunities of studying the 
ways and habits of elephants and I could not help feeling as 
I watched these glorious animals that here was an embodiment 
of the civilization of India. Their antiquity, their calm dignity, 
their deliberation, their immense reserve of strength, their 
complete self-confidence and their superb humilit}^ are ail 
qualities that might well be held up as ideals of character by 
those who are responsible for the training of youth. The 
country that has produced and tamed the elephant has surely 
as much to be proud of as a country that has produced the 
steam engine, and a people that had acquired the qualities 
of the elephant would have no cause to fear or hate any other 
people in the world. 

You may think, perhaps, that I have wandered far from 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, but believe me that I have 
derived during the last five years from my intercourse with 
your Society the same thoughts, the same pleasure, the same 
happy memories, the same inspiration as I derived from the 
great beasts that bore me so safely and skilfully through 
the jungle. If an elephant could speak I am sure it would 
speak in Sanskrit. Its indifference to the fussiness of all lesser 
creatures and the willing service which it renders to the 
ignorant but kindly Mahout who sits upon his neck and whom 
at any moment it could trample into dust, seemed to me a 
symbol of the dignity of this Society and of the service which 
its scholars willingly render to the public. Pundits and ele- 
phants, then, are things which are associated in any mind, they 
alike arouse my deepest respect and I shall ever be grateful 
to the country that has made me acquainted with them both. 

In taking my leave of you I must again thank you for the 
hospitality you have shown me during the years that I have 
lived in Calcutta and for the honour you have conferred upon 
me by admitting me to your fellowship. I hope the Society 
Avill long continue its valuable work and I wish it many years 
of continued prosperity. 
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Suniti Kumar Ohatlarji, Emj., M.A., DAM, 
fP II. lindsav, Eaq,, M.A., J,F. 

B. Do, Eh<|,/M.A., f.CAB, (mikml) 



EXHIBITION ANNUAL MEETING. 


List of Exhibits siiowxN aiwkr the Annhal Meeting 
OF TiiK Asiatkj Society of Bengaij, on the 7th 

Fiobruaht, 1927. 

1. .ExHrBrrici.) by thb Geological Survey of India. 

(1) Four Jm(/taents of a MeUorite, The fall occurred in the 

iKu^dihourhood of Dabra in the Naudwai Pargana of 
liio i adore State on the 26th June, 1920. 

(2) Huhi) ui Clniefitone, Mogok, Burma. 

(3) Sapphire, in JAmestone, Mogok, Burma. 

(4) ,/ urcpiot.^e in Talc schist, Rakha Mines, Singhhum, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

(o) /A nr Blende, j.jower Dorabi, Anji Valley, Jammu Province, 
Kashmir. 

(6) HivAiuTinocus, A Miocene Indian Ape 
T ill-; M<.)st P.roi:jable Ancestor of Man 
S kulls of a Ooriila and a modern Man, and the jaw of fossil 
Hrudelberg Man are exhibited for comparison with the 
iiKulcl of the jaw of Sivapithecus. 

Humcm Characters of Sivapithecus, 

A. Broad teeth. 

B. Deep palate. 

C. Stoop inner border of jaw. 

D. Absence of “ simian shelf.” 

A f e-like Characters of Sivapithecus. 

1 . Larg(3 canine and front premolar. 

2. Wisdom tooth still functionary. 

3. Alignment of canine with cheek teeth. 

4. Absonco of chin. 

The ape-liko characters were probably lost late in human 
dovoloprnont, in response to increase in size of brain, which led 
to changes in the feeding and social habits and the adoption of 
articulate speech. Therefore (1) and (2) became unnecessary 
and modifications in regard to (3) and (4) provided more room 
for the movement of the tongue in framing words. 

A table, indicating the probable ancestry of Man and the 
, Anthropoid Apes, is exhibited. 

2. Exhibited by Mb. J. A. Chapman. 

Some Manmeripta and documents of interest, 

(1) Mir’at-i-Jahan-NumS. 

: (2) TSrikh-i-Firuzsh§hi. __ 

(3) TSrTkh-i-ShahanshahT. 

(4) Autograph letter of Maharani Bhawani of Natore. 

(5) Autograph letter of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 
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first time its inembersliip was the lowest on record for 20 years • 
now that I am addressing it for the last time the membership 
lias reaclual its highest point. This is gratifying evidence of 
the growing interest taken by the public in the Society’s work. 
At the samt‘ tinic‘ 1 share Mr. Tipper’s view that numbers in 
themselvi‘s art‘ not an unfailing index of the prosperity of a 
Society. As lie says, the need is for members who will remain 
nienibtM’s and identify themselves permanently with the interests 
and activities of the Society. But quite apart from numbers 
thciv is evidencf* of progress and vitality. When we consider 
th(‘ output of work during the past year, the completion of 
the catalogues and |)rice lists of the Bibliotheca Indica, the 
new l)Ooks acquired, the progress made with the catalogue of 
Sanskrit inanuscripts and with the preparation of that of the 
Aral)ic and Persian manuscripts as well as the general arrange- 
ment and classification of the Society’s treasures, I think you 
have good reason to be satisfied with your achievements. All 
this proves that the vitality of the Society is still strong and 
instinct with tlie ideals with which its illustrious founder 
established it. Tlie President has again referred to the whole- 
hearted devotion of the General Secretary, Mr. van Manen, to 
whose initiative, scholarship and untiring energy the Society 
owes so much, ’1 desire to associate myself with his tribute, 
f know how mueh the present prosperity of the Society is due 
to Mr. van Manen, but I feel sure he will agree with me that all 
his efforts would be in vain without the wise direction and 
enthusiastic inspiration of the President and Council, the whole- 
hearted support of the general body of members and the loyal 
co-operation of the staff. 

The President has taken as the subject of his address this 
year tlie question of the Library, which as he rightly says 
should be one of its most valuable assets. He has explained to 
us the various problems with which a librarian has to deal and 
it must be obvious to every one that apart from the necessity 
of adding to its books and keeping it up to date, the cost of 
maintaining a lending library, such as this, liable as it is to the 
ravages of climate and insects, must be very considerable. 

The fund, therefore, whicli has been started by Dr. Hora is 
of the utmost value, and I should like to see enough money 
raised in response to the appeal to defray the cost of maintaining 
the existing library for all time, leaving it to posterity to do 
the same by the acquisitions which they make. I put forward 
last year a similar suggestion with reference to the Society as a 
whole —namely, that each year’s additions should be fully 
endowed. I have lately seen one or two eonspicuous examples 
of this in other spheres and I do not see why it should not 
be possible here. Generous patrons of education have often 
been glad to endow a school. Libraries are the schools of 
grown-up men, and have an equal claim on such generosity. I 


PATRON’S ADDRESS. 

Speech by His Excellency Lord Lyti’on, Goveenol o¥ 
Bengal, at the Annual Mejstino of the Ahiate:! 
Society of Bengal on the 7tii FiiimvAny, IMl. 

De, Christie, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am afraid that all my speeches from now (liiword. 
until I finally disappear from among you must varialions of 
the one note of farewell. This is the fourtli occasion on winch 
you have honoured me with an invitation to voiu anniitsl 
meeting and it is also the last time that I siiall have this prii i- 
iege. This is not my final leave taking with the nuanhers ol 
your Society as you have kindly invited me to at ter id an "‘At 
Home” on an afternoon in March. But Umv will he no 
speeches on that occasion and this must, thereiorc. he nry 
farewell speech to you. I fear I am becoming lik<^ an a<^tiU’ 
who continues to appear on the stage aft(*r nnnoiuieing 
retirement until his friends begin to wonder wlam they will 
really see the last of him. I might almost borrow th(‘ uoi’ds oi 
Charles II, to whom the editor of an influentiai Caieutta news- 
paper recently compared me, and say “I am mrry Gentleimm, 
that I am so unconscionable a long tiim* a’dvingA 

My first object must be to thank you lAr the lumtiur 
you have done me in electing me an Honoran Felinu . 'Thi- has 
given me great pleasure and enables me to feci that (‘ven after 
I have returned to England there will hcj om*. little i'<H>t whicli 
will still bind me to Bengal. Your Fellows are all men of such 
learning and distinction that 1 feel it a proud privihsae to lie 
included among their number. 

Mr. Tipper has spoken very kindly of my ; Mupathy with 
and personal intere>st in, the work of t his Hotuedy . I <*an as^nv 
you that I have gained move than I have gi\'rn h\ my as>iH in 
tion with it. Here 1 have (mcounterf^d patient, st.miy a.mi tnm 
scholarship, learning pumied ior its own sa.k(‘ and an hnmunafih 
rivalry in giving rather than getting- The at inusphen* cd dd- 
learned Society is a pleasant change from that in whhdi I ha.vn 
had to work. It has been a privileg(* to me to make lie 
acquaintance of your scholars and 1 have <a>unl»al your annual 
meetings as one of my yearly pl(aLsur(\s. 

Mr. Tipper has referred with Batisfaelkm to the tael that 
the ^Society created two records in point of numbers in tin 
years when he was its General BtH-retary luui its Bnrsitlont., 
respectively. May I also express satisfaettiou at a aimilur fart 
which like Mr. Tipper I mention as no inon* than tt (‘oimtidenro. 
though a happy one. When I addressed the Ho(‘icd\ for tin* 
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first time its membership was the lowest on record for 20 years ; 
now that 1 am addressing it for the last time the membership 
lias reached its highest point. This is gratifying evidence of 
the growing interest taken by the public in the Society’s work. 
At the same time 1 share Mr. Tipper’s view that numbers in 
themselves are not an unfailing index of the prosperity of a 
Society. As he says, the need is for members who will remain 
nieiiibers and identify themselves permanently with the interests 
and activities of the Society. But quite apart from numbers 
there is evidence of progress and vitality. When we consider 
the output of work during the past year, the completion of 
the catalogues and price lists of the Bibliotheca Indica, the 
new books acquired, the progress made with the catalogue of 
Sanskrit manuscripts and with the preparation of that of the 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts as well as the general arrange- 
ment and classification of the Society’s treasures, I think you 
have good reason to be satisfied with your achievements. Ail 
this proves that the vitality of the Society is still strong and 
instinct with the ideals with which its illustrious founder 
established it. The President has again referred to the whole- 
hearted devotion of the General Secretary, Mr. van Manen, to 
whose initiative, scholarship and untiring energy the Society 
owes so much, I desire to associate myself with his tribute. 

I know how much the present prosperity of the Society is due 
to Mr. van Manen, but I feel sure he will agree with me that all 
his efforts would be in vain without the wise direction and 
enthusiastic inspiration of the President and Council, the whole- 
hearted support of the general body of members and the loyal 
co-operation of the staff. 

The President has taken as the subject of his address this 
year the question of the Library, which as he rightly says 
should be one of its most valuable assets. He has explained to 
us the various problems with which a librarian has to deal and 
it must be obvious to every one that apart from the necessity 
of adding to its books and keeping it up to date, the cost of 
maintaining a lending library, such as this, liable as it is to the 
ravages of climate and insects, must be very considerable. 

The fund, therefore, which has been started by Dr. Hora is 
of the utmost value, and I should like to see enough money 
raised in response to the appeal to defray the cost of maintaining 
the existing library for all time, leaving it to posterity to do 
the same by the acquisitions which they make. I put forward 
last year a similar suggestion with reference to the Society as a 
whole— namely, that each year’s additions should be fully 
endowed. I have lately seen one or two conspicuous examples 
of this in other spheres and I do not see why it should not 
be possible here. Generous patrons of education have often 
been glad to endow a school. Libraries are the schools of 
grown-up men, and have an equal claim on such generosity. I 


PATRON’S ADDRESS. 

Speech by His Excblij5isicy Lord Lytton, ()o\ of 

Bengal, at the Anneal Meeting of' thI': .Asiatk' 
Society oe Bengal on the 7th KEitiii AHV, iiLL. 

De. Cheistie, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am afraid that all my .spew'hc.s from now (niwartl- 
until I finally disappear from among you must he vanntions oi 
the one note of farewell. This is the iourth cxM-asififi o!i u hirl.^ 
you have honoured, me with an itivitati(.)!i to xoiu 
meeting and it is also the last time that I sha ll ha\'(‘ t hi." |>!i\ i- 
lege. This is not my final leave taking with tho nienda-rs ot 
your Society as you have kindly invited me to attend an ‘^\t 
Home” on an afternoon in March. But tliere will Ik‘ no 
speeches on that occasion and this must, tlKUxsfoi’is 1 h* tuv 
farewell speech to you. I Fear 1 am be<'omiug lik<* an a(^t<#r 
who continues to appear on the stage after aiuiouurinu his 
retirement until his friends begin to wonder wheii linn will 
really see the last of him. I. might almo.st borrow the words of 
Charles II, to whom the editor of an influential Calentta imwc.-- 
paper recently compared me, and say “1 am son s (lentlemen, 
that I am so unconscionable a long tiim^ a/dying,” 

My first object must be to thank you for the honour 
you have done me in electing me an Honorary Feih . I'hi- has 
given me great pleasure and enables me to f(‘ei that even after 
I have returned to England there will hit om*. litth' rof)t sshieh 
will still bind me to Bengal, Your Fellows an^ all num of sueh 
learning and distinction that I feel it a proud pi'ivileye to he 
included among their number. 

Mr. Tipper has spoken very kindly of my sin pa thy with, 
and personal interest in, the work of this Soitud \ . ! ean asonv 

you that I have gained mort^ than 1 hav<‘ given h\ my asMH-ia 
tion with it. Here 1 have raieountcav^d pat ient, study and t rm- 
scholarship, learning pursued for its owii sake and an Inuiourald*- 
rivalry in giving rather than getting, dim atmosphore th thi- 
learned Society is a pleasant change from that in whifdt I 
had to work. It has been a privih^ge in tue t<i make th< 
acquaintance of your scholars and I havi^ (tounted vtmr annual 
meetings as one of my yearly pleasurivs, 

Mr. Tipper has referred with Hatisi’aelion to tiu^ laet that 
the Society created two records in point of uuiiiIhuv in tin 
years, when ha was its General Bec^n^tary and Its 
respectively. May I also express satisfmdion at a .similar- iaf-t 
which like Mr, Tipper I mention as no more* than a (auneidrurr, 
though a happy one. When I addressed the Hoeietv fur the 
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iirst lim(‘ its membership was the lowest on record for 20 years; 
110 w' that I am addressing it for the last time the membership 
has reached its highest point. This is gratifying evidence of 
the growing interest taken by the public in the Society’s work. 
At th(' same time I share Mr. Tipper’s view that numbers in 
th(‘ms(‘ives are not an unfailing index of the prosperity of a 
kS<iei<‘ty. As he says, the need is for members who will remain 
ni<‘nibt‘rs and identify themselves permanently with the interests 
and activities of the Society. But quite apart from numbers 
ther(‘ is evidence of progress and vitality. When we consider 
the output of work during the past year, the completion of 
the catalogues and price lists of the Bibliotheca Indica, the 
new books acquired, the progress made with the catalogue of 
Sanskrit manuscripts and with the preparation of that of the 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts as ivell as the general arrange- 
ment and classification of the Society’s treasures, I think you 
have good reason to be satisfied with yoiir achievements. All 
this jiroves that the vitality of the Society is still strong and 
instinct with the ideals with which its illustrious founder 
established it. The President has again referred to the whole- 
hearted devotion of the General Secretary, Mr. van Manen, to 
whose initiative, scholarship and untiring energy the Society 
owes so much, I desire to associate myself with his tribute. 

I know how much the present prosperity of the Society is due 
to Mr. van Manen, but I feel sure he will agree with me that all 
his efforts would be in vain without the wise direction and 
enthusiastic inspiration of the President and Council, the whole- 
hearted support of the general body of members and the loyal 
co-operation of the staff. 

The President has taken as the subject of his address this 
year the question of the Librarj?^, which as he rightly says 
should be one of its most valuable assets. He has explained to 
us the various problems wdth which a librarian has to deal and 
it must be obvious to every one that apart from the necessity 
of adding to its books and keeping it up to date, the cost of 
maintaining a lending library, such as this, liable as it is to the 
ravages of climate and insects, must be very considerable. 

The fund, therefore, which has been started by Dr. Hora is 
of the utmost value, and I should like to see enough money 
{■aiscd in a'csponse to the appeal to defray the cost of maintaining 
the e.xisting library for all time, leaving it to posterity to do 
t ii(‘ same by the acquisitions which they make. I put forward 
ja.st year a similar suggestion with reference to the Society as a 
whole -namely, that each year’s additions should be fully 
endowed. I have lately seen one or two conspicuous examples 
of tills in other spheres and I do not see why it should not 
be possible here. Generous patrons of education have often 
been glad to endow' a school. Libraries are the schools of 
grown-up men, and have an equal claim on such generosity. I 
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1927. 

President. 

W. A. K. Christie, Esq., B.Sc., I'h.D., .M.hist.M.M,, 
F.A.S.B. 

Vice-Presidents. 
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F.A.S.B. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 
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Treasurer : — Sunder Lai Hora, B.sq., D.Sc. 

Philological Secretary ; — Mahamahopadh vu \ a 11 nni | irasn d 
Shastri, C.I.E., M. A., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary; — Sham.su’l AJlania .Mawlaui 
Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Fh.l)., F.A.S.B. 

/Biology; — Major R. B. S. Sewell. .M..\.. 
M.R.C.S., liR.C.P.. F.B.S.. F./.S., 
I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 
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\ M.A. , D.Sc.. F.R.S., F.A.S.B. 
Anthropological Secretary; — Rev. P. <). Boddiiiu, .M.A.. 
F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary ;— Major R. Knowles, l.M.S. 

Library Secretary :~Lt.-Ool. N. F. Barwell, M.C., M.A. 
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Other Memfjers of Council. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Gho.se, Kt., Barrinter-at-Lan . 
Percy Brown, Esq., A.R.C.A. 

B. L Mitter, Esq., M.A., B.L., Barri.ster-a( -Law. 
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J. H. Lindsay, Esq., M.A., I.C.S., J.P. 
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EXHIBITION ANNUAL MEETING. 


List oi? Exhibits shown after the Annual Meeting 
OF THE Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 7th 
.Februaey, 1927. 

1. Exhibited by the Geological Survey of India. 

(1) Four fragments of a Meteorite. The fall occurred in the 

neighbourhood oi Dabra in the Nandwai Pargana of 
the Indore State on the 26th June, 1926. 

(2) Ruby in Limestone, Mogok, Burma. 

(2) Sapphire in Limesto7ie, Mogok, Burma. 

(4) Turquoise in /Cav/n«’^(j-~Tale schist, Rakha Mines, Singhhum, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

(0) Z/ar Blende, Lower Dorabi, Anji Valley, Jammu Province, 

Kaslimir. 

(6) SivAPiTiincus, A Miocene Indian Ape 
TuE M(JST PitOBABLE ANCESTOR OP MaN 
Skulls of a Gorilla and a modern Man, and the jaw of fossil 
Heidelberg Man are exhibited for comparison with the 
inodoi of the jaw of Sivapithecus. 

Himian Characters of Sivapithecm. 

A. Broad teeth. 

B. Deep palate. 

C. Steep inner border of jaw. 

D. Absence of “ simian shelf.” 

Ape4ike Characters of Sivapithecus. 

1. Large canine and front premolai\ 

2. Wisdcnn teeth still functionary, 

:t. Alignment of canine with cheek teeth. 

■L Absence of chin, 

Ilie apodiko characters were probably lost late in human 
doveloptnent, in response to increase in size of brain, which led 
t,o ehangos in the feeding and social habits and the adoption of 
articulate spoocih. Therefore (1) and (2) became unnecessary 
and modiHcations in regard to (3) and (4) provided more room 
fur the movement of the tongue in framing words. 

A table, indicating the probable ancestry of Man and the 
Anthropoid Apes, is exhibited. 

2. Exhibited by Mr. J* A. Chapman. 

Some Manuscrifls and documents of interest 

(1) Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa. 

. (2) Tarikh-i-Piruzshahl. 

(3) T8irIkh-i-Shtlhanshahi. 

(4) Autograph letter of Maharani Bhawani of Natore. 

(5) Autograph letter of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 
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Proceedings A . S . B . for 1920. 


Both the specimens were obtained fmni n lull witluu tin 


"antonmentl^e^^ ^^30 bigger s}M;einuMi i 1 < mly 

part of the humerus of a fairly l)ig*si/.otl hei'bnuiuttA tlin(>.-.uui 
and belongs to the genus TitanosauniH. I he sinaUer spc-niu^n 
is the tooth of a carnivorous dinosaurian reptile. 


6. Exhibited by Mr. Vina yak Lal Khan n a. 

( 1 ) Picture of Siva (water colour), about. 80 year.-; old, with the 

whole of Mahimnastava inscribed in th<^ hgiire. 

(2) A Hindi manuscript about 300 years old: Katnrhandnka ot 

Keshavdas, who flourished during th<^ reign (►! Akl>ar. 

7. Exhibited by Raja Kshitindra Deb. 

A photographic reproduction ot the original Sainul 
translation) conferring the hereditary titU* ot “ Maju Mahnsai 
by the Mogul Emperor Aurangazob, dated IB satar, IBBB Hijra 
(1673 A.D.), on Baja Rameswar Hai Mahasai, aneesi(U‘ of Kajah 
Kshitindra Deb Rai Maha.sai of Bansberia Baj, tho pij-ient 
holder of the title. 


8. Exhibited by Mr. K. Biswas. 

Algal Flora of the Ghilka Lake, 

Illustrations of some of the interesting brackish watt*r }>lantM 
growing in the Chilka Lake. Some of thest*. algae an* food for 
fishes; and Qracilaria GonJervoideH and (inttrUtupUi Jilivhiu lire 
very fascinating for their beautiful colour and the graeid’ul 
festoons which they form on rocks along t he margin of th** lake. 
Detailed descriptions are added to eatdi jilat 

9, Exhibited by De. M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Illustrated Islamic Manuscripts from the Sockfifs Vollmtions. 

1. Jami' ut-TawarTkii (D.31)* 

A small portion of the great historical work of Hashnlu'd'l )in, 
whose real name was BAKlluMlRh b. BinHdikbDawla (D.Tls^ 
1318) containing 21 Persian pietureB. 

2. A’in-i-Akban (D.r>). 

The well-known work on India, containing a tle^a-nption 
and a statistical account of the Mughal Kmpire inuha* Akbar 
the Great, by AbiTl Fadl b, Mubarak bAlbunt (U.IBll hkub 
containing two full page picturcH at the beginning and ojir 
in the middle of the Manuscript. 

3. Amirnama (D.30). 

A biography of an Afghto Chief, AmTru'dd)awla Muhammad 
Amir Khan. Composed in 1240/1824 by Banawan lalb aur 
named Shadan of Bilgram, Containing about. 50 paint ingw, 
of modern Indian style, 

4. §uwaru’l-AqalIm (D,228). 

A compendium on general geography with spceial rcd'errm *^ 
to ‘‘ wonders of various kinds ” composed in Tts 1317-1 3 |s 
and dedicated to Mu?afiaride prince AIubarizifd-DIn Mnhamnnul 
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(71.J- /(>0/ l.n,J-l,i59) of Fars and Kirman. The manuscript was 
trauscTihod in 1054 A.H. and contains 39 small miniature 
paintings depicting the “wonders.” 

5. ''Ta f rl l.ui ’ 1 - ‘ 1 1 nar a t { D . 1 1 9 ) . 

A descripticiri of the remarkable buildings of Agra. Composed 
by tSri Chand, who dedicated his work to J. S. Lushington, 
Coliectur and Magistrate in Agra in 1825-1826. Containing 
six drawing.s. 

6. Qisaa-i-Nuidi Afarin (DA). 

A story of the adventures of Princess N ush Afarin and her 
lovers, containing 45 pictures of modern Persian Style. 

7. Shahnama (Na.70) 

A poetical work of AbuT-Qasim FirdawsI Tusi (D. 411/1020). 
Illustrated with 8 curious miniature paintings in the Safawide 
(Persian) style. The manuscript is written caligraphically with 
two full-page ornamented frontispiece. 

8. ,Jam-i-Jam (Na.24). 

A Sutico -didactic poem in Mathnawi verse by Kuknu’d-Dm 
Aidjadi Isfahan! (D. 738/1338) and dedicated to Sultan Abu 
Sa^id ' (71()-736/1316-1335) containing one picture of Persian 

style. 

9. Timurnama (Na.21), 

A versified history of Tfmur by Hatifi (D. 727/1520-1521 ) 
containing three paintings of Persian style. 

K). Futuhu’l-Hararnayn (Na.91). 

A versified description of the places of pilgrimage at Mecca 
and Medina by Muhyi LarT (D. 933/1526-1 527). Copied in 981 
A.H. by (dluilam ‘AH and contains numerous illustrations. 

1 1 . The same (N a. 89). 

12. The same (Na. 90). 

13. I)iwan-i-Maldrfi (Nb.l22). 

Tlie well-known collection of poems ascribed to Aurangzib’s 
oldest daughter ZIbu’n-Nisa, who used the Taldiallus “Mal^ifi” 
(D, 11 14/1703) containing four pictures in Indian style. 

14. Zij-i-Jadrd"i*Sultani (J.24). 

The woll-known edition of the astronomical tables of XJlugli 
Beg, the grand -son of Timur, and was compiled by him with 
the assistance of ‘AH b. Muhammad Qushchi (D. 879/1474-1475) 
and otliers. Containing some modern paintings illustrating 
the various constellations. 

15. Tarjurna-i-KSshi Khand (D.108). 

A translation of a large work on the places of pilgrimage 
a,nd (ho legendary topography of Benares, translated by 
Anand Khan, with the Taldballus Miush, and dedicated to 
Jonathaif Duncan, containing one peture in the beginning 
of the 4th vol. 

16. Majmfi‘a.(Oa. 51). . ■ 

A collection of Persian translations of different Sanskrit works, 
containing three miniature paintings. 
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17. Yusuf Zulaylsluii (Na. 1 ^9). 

A Ma9inawl poem of Jamfs Yusuf Zula.vkhiu Ifn.uslniinl hi, 
Pu.|htu. Containing several pieiures. 

18. Faiiiaiig4-k4ja9buH-Haqi9iq-i-AuriiugH^^^^^^ ( I >. }. 

A rare voluminous anc-yelf)paMlia. of liuliji !>\ I !ui:i\ .it u Huh I., 
Muhammad Muhsin al«Quray.sliT al-IiashiiuT al .liiUnn, ih'diraiod 
to Atirangzib, containing the desoriptioii of the luiitna!-:, {bant , 
minerals, etc., of India, with many illu.strai.ioits. 

19. Tarjuma-i-MahabhSrata (No. lOl, lltid last. ( u!'/,ou t oiler 

tion). 

A Persian translation of the Malndilninita. eon in in inn nune 
than a dozen pictures in modern stv'le. 

10 . Exhibited by Mr. Satya (Jhdrn Law. 

Models of fim UrdArafs iisejl in parts of (lie Hafjhli Dislrkt, 

(1) Dughari Phcmd: A contrivan<-e of var\ing si/e^ u, null> 
placed onground nearjheels and marsluv; toesiteh i»irds!iIo kin|’ 
fisher, heron and white-breasteil \vatt‘r-h«‘n. Miule of two pioeo* 
of split bamboos, both bent like l»nwrt with fun strings uhieh ar* 
smeared, with bird-lime and in between iiituu ;ire tied iwii insert " 
which serve as bait. 

(2) Ala-hati: li’or eatclnng smaller birds. Made of tu.* vtiiA 
fine pieces of split bamboos wivieh, while in n.so, air tied with 
thread in one end (an insect is tied to the thrratl alsoi, tho lattos 
remaining fixed to the ground ; the other laid <tf «*a<'h is btaif. -.o 
much as to be thrust into and thus firmly atfarfird U* tho 
ground, — the arches which are thus formed are ijrsmojuod with 
bird-lime. 

(3) TahChomh Phand : named after palm filiroa of u Ifiili if is 
made; specifically used to snare heron and wa.t«Tdaai, No iani 
lime is used in this case. 

(4) Ghorar-BriU Phand: so named from tho iioraeduur.‘. oi 
which it is composed. It reHonibloB (3) in many resportn, l .wod 
for snaring dove, myna, parrot. 

(5) SatkaAiali named after tho metlmniHui of a fishing tra{» 
called SathUf the fish-hook in tho {iroseid* instanre bring rojfiurH.i 
by a noose of thread. No hird-lirne is used. 

11 . Exhibited by Major R. B. Seymoiir Hkwisij, 

Skulls from 3dohe7i'jo-Daro. 

During the excavations that wore lauTied out b\ tla* AtrluoM 
logical Survey of India a,t Mohonjo-Daro in Sind dunng tho eol.i 
weather of 1925-26, a number of human sktlet <*nH w oro di .■.oo\ orod 
and these have been sent to tlu^ Indian Mu.sotun for oMuuimt 
tion. In most cases the skull and a few of the Huuillrr bMno~4 mr 
all that has been preserved intact. Tin* HkohJona apj^om* p. 
have been foxmd in two separate group.M, of wlu<*b b\ far thr 
larger was in a room, the smaller gr<aip being scat trod ulony 
what seems to have boenastfoot. Tho skiliJona found mt fir. 
room were lying in any position mul with a single ov«'ept i^.u iJeeA 
no sign of ever bavmg been buried, in the (aa'rnu mini '^ru!;,r ot 
the term. The collection mchides repreHtmtativ<*s of thrro difiei 
ent races. Of these, .one is represented by a single Hkilelon. 
that was excavated at a higher level than ’the othors and wa 
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oh\'iou,sly a, t I'lie bui’iaL 'Phe skeleton is quite recent. The other 
two apix^ar lobe eonteinporaiieous with'Mohenjo-Daro civiliza- 
tion and at'<‘ probably between 4,000 and 5,000 years old. 

12.. Exhibited by Mr. Johan van Manen. 

{ I ) .4 collection of Lcpcha Manuscripts. 

In India there are a number of local dialects and languages 
wliich art‘ on the road to extinction. The number of speakers in 
(‘a,(*h jjjroup is small, the nuinbor of literate members of the groups 
still smaller. Amongst these languages is the Sikhimese language 
called Kong or bepcha. The script for this language was 
in vent-lid about two centuries ago. The extant literature 
eomprisi.ss a))out \M) different works. Most of them are Buddhist 
productions, freely translated from the Tibetan. .411 MSS. are on 
paper. The older ones on indigenous paper; the newer ones 
UTit-tiin in Mnglish copy books. The collection exhibited is of the 
two t-y p(‘s. Of the newer MSS. in the possession of the exhibitor 
(about- 120 ii\ number) half were due to only a few copyists. Of 
tlu'se, the mo.st ])roliiic one has recently died. New manuscripts 
will bi'conui rarer and rarer. 

(2) .4 Tibetan 8piril-trap. 

Tibet is a country ridden by spirits, good and evil. The good 
spirits need no attention : they do no harm. The evil ones have 
to be guarded aga-inst. To do so the Tibetans have contrived an 
ingenious s])irit-trap. The spirits have a notorious liking for 
I )right (iolours. Acting on this knowledge, and on special informa- 
tioti about the likes and dislikes of each kind of spirit, the Tibetan 
magician c.oiistructs a contrivance of bamboo and coloured threads 
cumst itutiug a suitable bait for the spirit, and places it near the 
habitation of the man who feels that he is being assailed by the 
undcsirablo visitor. The latter sees the structure, is attracted by 
it, taking it to l)e a Bt ‘ palace’ for himself, enters it, and is then 
caught in it. like a By in. a spider’s web. These contrivances are 
calliHl (pronounce do)^ and vary in, form and colours 

according 1<» t-he various Buddhist sects, as well as according to 
I he kiml of spii’it that- is to be enticed. The present sample is one 
in the (jr.higptt jiumner, and is called zhal-sJcyiirf ‘face-rejecter’. 
'The central p<,>le i.s the ^palace’ for the chief spirit. The twelve 
nnnor eotit rivaiiei^s an^ the ‘ out-houses ’ for his attendants. 

13. E.\Hii»'MiU) BY 'i’HK Genekal Seoeetaky. 

(1) 'Pile SonivtifH PublimliotM of 1926. 

(fi) Bibliotheca In<U<,*a. 

{h) Ititalogues. 

(c) Ali.scelhuuMms. 

[d) Journal. 

(,e) .Memoirs, 

ff) Imliati Seie4i(*o Boiigress, 

{tj] Hrico Lists. 

(2) .4 photographic reprodmlion of an Ahom Ghroniclc, pre- 
scab d to th*' Soev tij hi) the Government of Assam, 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1926. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Ihaiyal li:i> the 
honour to submit the following!: report on the stitf(> of (iu* 
Society’s affairs during the year ending :51s( Dcccnihcr. 

Ordinary Members. 

The calculated total of Ordinary Mmnbcis on th<- roll of 
the Society at the close of 1926 was 552 as against 4(>2 at fin* 
close of 1925. This mean.s a net increase of lit) (Inriini the ya-ar, 
which constitutes a record far in advance of any previous net 
increase for a single year. The number of nenv elections in tlii,- 
year rose to 153, again surpassing the previous yauir’s reennl, 
and maintaining itself above the hundred mark for thrt'e years in 
saccession. It is scarcely possible to exprad. f,hat. such a jtheno- 
menally high number of ' admis.sions ((onld be permanently 
maintained in the future. 

Gains and losses during the year were as follow s ; — 

Gains. hmses. 

Old elections carried forward i 

New elections .. 153 ' 

Resignations withdrawn . . 2 


Total . . . . . . 158 

Initial total 462 ; net gain 00 ; Onal total 552. 

With the year’s gain the previous losses in M{‘mi)erHhip for 
another six years in the history of the SoeJidy 
have been again wiped out and our previous recainl dotal of 511) 
in 1911 has been amply surpassed. May we nev(*r at(nin fall 
below the present total. The number of elect ions that lapsed oti 
account of non-payment of the entrance fee was ratlutr liigli, 
namely 17. The remarks on this subject made in last, year's 
report may be referred to. Our memborslup I’t^glsiers co!itiuuf‘ 
to be kept very carefully and the various eroHs-elusiks giivf^ 
results which tallied. 

A strict and unwavering application oi the pre.stu’iptions of 
Rule 38 remains necessary. The margin of outHtanding ariwa’s 
of vsubscriptions continued to be appreciable. Hoftness ed lusart 
of the Council in this matter towards Members, is haninoss of 
heart towards the Treasurer and the administration. 

Amongst those lost by death durina the year then^ were 
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>s(‘\(‘ral old and cs|HM‘ially respected members whose memory 
will 1)(‘ (‘herished idi ihn annals of the Society and for whose 
d(‘pafi nn‘ tlu‘ Snci(^t.y is tiie poorer. Amongst them vvere : — 
Kiian Sah(d) Abdul Wall (1894). 
datindra Nath H.ai Chaudhiiri (1895), 

Miss Flora. Butcher (1900). 

Maharaja dagindranath Roy (1903). 

Rao Bahadur 1>. B. Parasriis (1904). 

Man Mohun (Janguii (1912). 

Rai Baliadur Ijulit Molurn Singh (1912). 


Associate Members. 

During 1920 iiie following was elected an Associate Mem- 
ber:* 

Durga Das Mnkherjee, M.Sc. 

The following Associate Member became an Ordinary Mem- 
h(‘i’ at till* expiry of the period of five years for which he had 
been ehajh^i an Associate Member : — 

Dr. Ha.ha.y Ram Bose. 

Dining the {)^•<.^s<‘nt year no Associate Members were lost. 

The ijresent number stands at 12 ; statutory maximum 15. 


Special Honorary Centenary Members. 

Our two Honorary Centenary Members have remained with 
us. 


Ordinary Fellows. 

At tiu^ Annual Meeting held on the 1st February, 1926, the 
following Member was elected an Ordinary .Fellow : — 

Rev. B. i ). Bedding. 

d’he name of the* following Ordinary .Fellow, who had 
eeascu] to f>e uuunber under Rule 40, at the end of 1921, has 
now l)e(in omitted from the list of Ordinary Fellows : — 

Dr. M. W. I’ravers, F.R.S. (1910). 

No Oi'dinary Fellou's were lost by death or resignation 
during the year. 

At the* end of 1926 the number of Ordinary Fellows was 
statutory maximum SO. 


Honorary Fellows. 

During thC' year we lost through death the undermentioned 
Honoimy Fellow 

Dr. Fd ward Granville Browne (1911). 
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No Honorary Fellow!^ were oieetod iinring iIn‘ y«Mi\ 

The number at the end of 192f> u'as 25, stutntory iriaxi- 
mnm 30. 


Obituary. 


During the year the Society roceive<i, in its iv^iivi 

news of the death of two of its fornun* Pi'esidout s : 

Sir Alfred Woodley Croft. 

Lord Carmichael, first Ihiron of Skirliici, 


Office Bearers. 

There were but few changes in the {^oni|H»sitioii of the 
Council during the year. 

To the Couricirs great regret the President, Mr. (h li. 
Tipper, had to leave India under peremptory m(‘fli<*al orders 
from April to November, during \vhi(^h time* Dr Pn’ahnundian 
acted as President under the ruios. The Potuiril oxpro^sed its 
sympathies to the President. .\rt,<‘r his rt‘tur»i Mr. i’ip|U‘r had 
again to be absent from Calcutta, in Ihsaunber, and Sir Pajendra 
Nath Mookerjee, being back in Inditi. aete<l for him during this 
period. 

Mr. H. E. Stapleton resigned his scat the ( 'otuudl witii 
ejOfectfrom 1-11-26, on account of his deparftirc front India, ainl 
the Bev. P. 0. Bodding \va,s (‘o-opted in his piari‘ tn\ the Comt- 
cil as Anthropological Secretary. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mooke:r|ee was altsent frmn India fiann 
February to September and Mr. Pertly Bt*own from April to 
October. 

Mr. P. C. Mahalarmbis vvars abs<ait. fnttn India frt>ni tin* ifnh 
May and resigned his seat on the (lotmeil in Siptt imtbrr, 'rhe 
place was left unoccupied. 

Dr. Hora was absent from Caleutta from Ma\ loth till tin* 
end of June during which period the (icncral S<*<T<dary olhriattsl 
for him. 

Lt.-Col. Barwell was absent from (‘aleutta durinc Sfg)tf*nm 
ber, and the General Secretary oflh-ijitcd for bint. 


Office. 

The General Secretary continued to p<a’form tim aittniga* 
mated duties of General Secretary and Assistant Hvt‘vAnr\. 
and, except for a single day, was in oilii>t^ cvc*rv tiny of tin* 
year, all Sundays and holidays ineliulo<l. Tin* phenomena! imt 
increase in membership of 215 within the last, \ cars has al.no 
vastly increased the demands on the ofiice and e\am’ the consi^hw 
able additions to the staff during the last ye*ars hu\t‘ not Kept 
pace with the growing volume of work, it has to be kt*pt in 
mind that the new appointments on the clerical staiT hnv<* maiio 
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ly 6eeti made to vuidertake work hitherto neglected and to clear 
up coid'tision in past records and accumulations, requiring 
ui'gent attention. One great improvement, however, was made 
b}' the appointment, during the year, of a Head Clerk, on the 
21st of May. Mr, P. 0. Matthai, the incumbent, has proved a 
reliable worker and has fully justified the expectations regarding 
Ids capalnlities. 

I t is clear that the office of tlie Society can only be deemed 
fully satisfactory if it is so well-staffed that all routine work 
can be performed by it without undue strain and with a modi- 
cum of leisure at the end of the day, avoiding the enervation 
of continually hectic activity. At present there is still too much 
over-time work required to regard the position as satisfactory. 
It is tile well-known unending chain of : greater activity pro- 
ducing greater income ; greater income permitting a larger staff ; 
a larger staff performing more efficient work ; and more efficient 
work bringing greater prosperity and a larger membership. It 
seems, however, entirely probable that vigorous vitality can lead 
to the fulfilment of all requirements as to a qualified, expert 
and numerically sufficient staff, which at the same time is 
self-supporting. 

One of the special problems connected with the staff is t}ie 
difficulty of finding suitable men to perform work of the varied 
and unstereotyped nature characteristic of our office, and at the 
same time patient and modest enough in their demands 
to gradually build up a position of responsibility with consequent 
adequate remuneration. Promising young men often expect to 
bo placed within a few months on the same level with older 
employees ; and others who are content with simple beginnings 
often prove insufficiently useful. During the year five clerks 
were appointed on probation but left of their own accord with- 
in three months of taking up their work. Two others, appointecl 
in September and November, have so far given satisfaction. 
The}^ are R. Ramalitigam I^^er and C. R. Haider, at present 
engaged on work connected with files and library. 

In the subordinate staff the usual minor changes took 
place, which do not call for detailed comment. 

Correspondence continues to be a difficult element in tlie 
administration. This year the number of out-going letters was 
2,914 and that of in-coming letters 3,100. The number of 
letters issued was fully 200 less than in the year before and 
fully 550 less than in 1924. With constantly greater pressure 
of work on the General Secretary and absence of a correspon- 
dence clerk on the staff such a result is inevitable. The meaning 
is, that a growing margin of corre.spondence is inadequate!}^ 
attended to or left altogether un-attended. The conclusion is, 
that the appointment of a correspondence clerk would be a 
splendid investment. The file clerks appointed this and last 
year have done useful work. The report at the end of the year 
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No Honorary Fellows wore (^looted durini.*; tJio x'oai'. 

The noraber at the end of was 2o. st.aiiit «>ry !ini?ci- 

xniini 30 . 

Obituary. 

During the year the Society !’oeeiv(»<l, to ils arv;\i rojiret 
news of the death of two of its fornier- Pri'sid(*itt : 

Sir Alfred Woodley Croft. 

Lord Carmichael, first Rairm of Skirbn-. 


Office Bearers. 

There were but few changes in the coin|>osit ion tif tin* 
Council during the year. 

To the Councirs great regret the Preddmit, Mi-, li. 
Tipper, had to leave India under peremptory mediral iudors 
from April to November, during 'which i.hno Di* lb%'dnna<‘hari 
acted as President under the rtiles, Tlu* Conneii j*xpn‘-.s(Ml its 
sympathies to the President. After his r(*turn Mr. i'ippor load 
again to be absent from Calcutta Jn ibHaanber, and >Sir Pajcn<lra 
Nath Mookerjee, being back in India, actc'd for him duritic this 
period. 

Mr. H. E. 8tapietoti resigned his seat on t.be Cotimdl w1t!i 
effect from 1-11-26, on account of his departnrr* frenri Imtiin ai»l 
the Rev. P. 0. Bodding was co-opted, in Ids plan* on flm Conn« 
cil as Anthropological Secretary. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mook<n:jee was idrsent frnin India from 
February to September and Mr. Ihavy itrown from April to 
October. 

Mr. P. C. MahalarK.)biB vvas ab.sirnt frtrin India IVuni tlu’ loth 
May and resigned his seat on the (Jouncil in Sept eiti her The 
place was left unoccupied. 

Dr. Hora was absent from from Ma\ loth till the 

end of June during which period the (hmeral Set-rotarv olliriatod 
for him. 

Lt.-Col Barwell was absent from Cnleutta tltirine Septem- 
ber, and the General Secretary officiated f(H' hitu 


Office* 

The General Secretary contmue<l to perform tiie mualna- 
mated duties of General Secretary and Assist ant^ Heerefart*, 
and, except for a single day, was in <d]fice c\rr\‘ dii\ of flo* 
year, all Sundays and holidays inclmlcHl. The phiammeietl m't 
increase in membership of 215 withhi the last thret^ xmivs Inm 
vastly inoreased the demandB on the oOitJc and ev<m‘ the eonsidcu' 
able additions to the staff during the last years ha\e not ki^pt 
pace with the growing volume of work. It has ho kept in 
mind that the new appointments on thetderical .staff have main- 
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ly !)eon ui-aaIh to undertake work liitlierto neglected and to clear 
up confusion in past records and accumulations, requiring 
urgent attention. One great improvement, however, was made 
by th(^ a,])p()intment, (luring the year, of a Head Clerk, on the 
21st of May. Mr. W O. Matthai, the incumbent, has proved a 
reliahki worker iind has folly Justified the expectations regarding 
his capabilities. 

It is clear that the office of the Society can only be deemed 
fully satisfactory if it is so well-staffed that all routine work 
can be performed by it without undue strain and with a modi- 
cum of leisure at the end of the da.y, avoiding the enervation 
of continuall.y hectic activity. At present there is still too much 
over-time work required to regard the position as satisfactory. 
It is the well-known unending chain of : greater activity pro- 
ducing greater income ; greater income permitting a larger staff ; 
a larger staff performing more efficient work ; and more efficient 
work bringing greater prosperity and a larger membership. It 
seems, however, entirely probable that vigorous vitality can lead 
to the fulfilment of all requirements as to a qualified, expert 
and numerically sufficient staff, which at the same time is 
self-supporting. 

One of the special problems connected with the staff is the 
difficulty of finding suitable men to perform work of the varied 
and unstereotyped nature characteristic of our office, and at the 
same time patient and modest enough in their demands 
to gradually build up a position of responsibility with consequent 
adequate remuneration. Promising young men often expect to 
bo placed within a few months on the same level with older 
employees ; and others who are content with simple beginnings 
often prove insufficiently useful. During the year five clerks 
were appointed on probation but left of their own accord with- 
in three months of taking up their work. Two others, appointed 
in September and November, have so far given satisfaction. 
They are R. Ramalihgam Iyer and C. R. Haider, at present 
engaged on work connected with files and libraay. 

In the subordinate staff the usual minor changes took 
place, which do not call for detailed comment. 

Correspondence continues to be a difficult element in the 
administration. This year the number of out-going letters was 
2,914 and that of in-coming letters 3,100. The number of 
letters issued was fully 200 less than in the year before and 
fully 550 less than in 1924. With constantly greater pressure 
of work on the General Secretary and absence of a correspon- 
dence clerk on the staff such a result is inevitable. The meaning 
is, that a growing margin of correspondence is inadequately 
attended to or left altogether un-attended. The conclusion is, 
that the appointment of a correspondence clerk would be a 
splendid investment. The file clerks appointed this and last 
year have done useful work. The report at the end of the year 
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was that 450 files have been tinaiiy \nii and 

after having been segregated and sorlt^I onl Uu* y('ar ftrfona 
Our six large almiras filled with iniseellanei)U> old f)a|M‘rs 
still await examination. 

Work in the stock room continued eneig(‘t icaliy. A 
hundred completed \vork.s in the Bibliothrra Indini utu-e ernn- 
pletely bundled, as well as a few misccihuu‘ous uoi'ks and tin* 
volumes of the New Series of the Journal and Pracf vdintjs an<i 
Memoirs, representing a sale value of aboui rupo(‘s. 

The estimate is that this work is now about. h:df-\vay and will 
require another two or three years tor its caunplct i(»n, })rovid(*d 
the speedier rate of progress attained to during the year eau be 
maintained. 

The exchange and distribution sorviecs still lUMai to be 
re-organised. 

The purchase of a second typewrit<u’ and of a nnudianicai 
duplicator machine was an importa id improvinuent during tlu‘ 
year. A quicker mode of despatch of publit'atious and cinailar.s 
was devised during the year. By concentration of all available 
hands on the work each despatch was made in a single, day. 

A trial was given to the system of using priidtal addnss.srs 
for the despatch of circulars and publication.^'. It did not pro\a* 
entirely satisfactory on account of tiie largi* percentage of 
changes in the adclx’esses of Members. Sonn* other system may 
have to be devised. 

During the year all office stationery was segregated in 
special almiras, and stocklists were drawn up. One <‘!erk on 
the staff was placed in charge of issue.s and their bookings The 
question of replenishing stocks is now arranged as a matter t>f 
mechanical routine. 

An alphabetical index to the outgoing lettm’ tih^s was 
pre|)ared and a complete index of all corre.spondmua* since the 
introduction of a triplicate numerical letter tih^ was completed. 
It embraces over 7,600 items from rjuly 1024 to dates 

A third block cabinet was acquirecl and all the bha-ks in the 
possession of the Society, many thousands in number, 
finally arranged in the order of tlui' publitaitions in whicli tinw 
were used. 

Prints of these blocks were arranged in scrapiiuoks^ in the' 
same order, and now old blookB are not only protauly pn'seiwed 
but can be found and identified at a momcaips notii'c. 

Some minor repairs to office furnitun^ wwo cdTceted and 
some new items acquired. 

On the whole, the staff showed mi! and int(‘rest in their 
work during the year and the prevailing Hpidt. was generiili>‘ 
satisfactory, especially amongst those who havt' been sufficient iv 
long in their posts to enable them to identify themselvi- witli 
the needs and aims of the Soeiety. 

Under this" heading the final word must be tliat, on its 
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mnivvh\\ si(i<\ work of the 8oci(3ty depends on the staff of its 
onico. Tlw i ‘(Hincij vim the inspiration and direction; the 
Monih(‘rs can .uivr ihv siq)port. But only a well organised, 
capa!)l(\ and willing staff can enable direction and 

support to hav<' tludr full effect by proper execution. 


ConnciL 

'.riie ( 'ouncil nnd. I times during the year. The attendance 
averaged 1 1 of the 20 component members. 

In their [^\d)ruarv meeting the Council placed on record 
their thanks to the retiring President, Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mookerj<M\ hu’ the way in which he has served the true interests 
of the Soeiet>‘ drn’ing the period of his Presidency. 


Finance Committee. 

Th(‘ pratdice, of <a>nvening the Finance Committee for a 
da.t.(^ prior to that of the monthly Council Meeting was continued 
during iiu^ y<^ar to grr^at advantage It enabled the Finance 
Commit to bmctiou as a body dealing with finance questions 
not ns nuwe inaitcu’s of routine but to consider fundamental 
[)r<>bl<nns and to initiate new measures. As a result some 
iiu{)orta.nt (Undsions were arrived at, leading to far-reaching 
improvcnumts in the accountancy of the Society, of which 
details are given under the heading ' Finance/ 

Committees of CounoiL 

The Council decided to reduce the number of its standing 
committees, a.nd to appoint special committees ad hoc to deal 
with any cmergont probletii whenever required. 

The sta.mling committees maintained are the Finance, the 
I^u}>Hcation and tlic Library Committees, 

A constant problem is how to make committees meet where 
tlie Council is composed of members who, without exception, are 
n\m of a crowded business or professional life. The problem is 
a inuversal one in our modern times from which all leisure is fast 
disappf^aring, and is encountered in every public institution. 
The inevitable compromise is the adoption of a policy of go- 
slow ly and of not attempting too much in any single year, 
intimately, this will prove most fruitful and satisfactory. 

A great number of questions were reviewed by Council for 
whicl) epecual committees were appointed, for study and sub- 
mission of recommendations. 

They w^ere the following : — 

A lease committee, to consider various lease-offers received 
for vacant plots on the Society’s compound. 

Annandale Memorial Committee, to carry into effect the 
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resolutions of Councii with rt‘‘j;a,r(l to thi^ uHuuoriitl unci tn t’raiiu^ 
rales for the memorial award. 

Sir Asutosh Memorial (brum it ivc-onstit utc.Nl to fuakn 
final recommendations. 

Sir William Jones Gold Medal r'ommiticae iVamr nilr^ 
Barclay Memorial CommittcHn to n^-ea-a Mu* rxisfinn ml*- 
and bring them inline with those for othei* nnama’ial awards. 

Insurance Committee, to study, and it n<'ee'>ai-y I'evi-t*. the 
present insurance policies taken out by tin* Sorirt y. 


Ellies and Regulations. 

No changes in the Rules and Regulations wm* made* during: 
the year, though a general revision laun dns nrgcuo. It may b** 
advisable to consider this matter |neecuneal and tc* bc*gin with 
the rules regarding subscriptions of members, mh Si> nnn*h 
to introduce drastic changes as to nudve the tc*rininulngy ntorc* 
consistexit and to emlmdy eertaiit habitual prin-(i<a*s in dotinin* 
rules. 

Modification of the Society’s Rules is a inirls euinbtn’sonH- 
process under the present rulti 7H and, thoimb it is advisable 
to maintain a conservative and eautiotis guarantee* against 
light-hearted and unnecessary revisinns, ihc latter rule, as it 
vstands, may perhaps be made somewhat easicu* wit la ad aity 
apprehension of consequent clanger of tunhdv rash aeti<ui 

Indian Science Congross* 

The thirteenth annual meeliug of tin* Indian Seienei- 
Congress was held at Bombay, from riamiarv 4\h \n hth. iq2tn 
under the patronage of His Exea'Uenev tlm \li. Hon’blvSir la*sliv 
Wilson, P.C., G.G.I.E., CJLG., D.SdK, Gosernm uf ihunlmx. 
Mr. A. How^ard, C.I.E., M.A., was IhTsident. Tim lTcn*t*vdings 
of the Congress were published in November, a publieathui 
of 430 printed pages, 52 in excess of last year‘s issmn 
During the latter months of the yea.r,, the usual a<iministrntiM* 
work for the Congress in cormectiou with Mie next St^ssioii 
(Fourteenth Congress), to be hchl itt hahonn was pmfornmd 
by^ the Society’s office. This preparatory work, with tie* 
uninterrupted expansion of the (hugress, V.oidimii*s year by 
year to grow more exacting, entailitig a luatvv burden on 
the Society’s staff. As in previous yeans pmmiualit.y atid Cure 
sight in sending in papers or siibscriptions hd’t unnH fur 
considerable improvement on the part of the mcmiH*r-. 'Flm 
rush at the end of the year was ex(ice<liugly grtud . 

As in the year before, the abstraetH were mmi by |aiHl to all 
members who had applied for membership before Mie 2t)th 
December. 

The Science Congress sanctioned the pay of a spianal elerk 
on the Society’s staff in charge of the Coiigress work. 
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ilw yoor %Uv ikntgvess finances were entirely 
st‘pan»tr<i fncii Society’s finances, and an aceount “Indian 
Scicic'c ( ’ou;jrcs:-. no htn^u’cr occurs in the Society’s hooks. 
I'hi.s wa.* a vciy >al isfact i>rv unprovement. 

'Ilic Sucic! \ twmtrihuteil this year the substantial grant of 
Its, 1 ,2fHMnn th(' (.’oiigress funds. 

Tile ihaiera! Seerct'a-ries during the year were .Dr. II. V. 
Nurris and Dr. S. P. Aghurka-r. 

'The <h‘n»*ral adminisf ration of the Cougress when not in 
s<‘ssio{n ('oiitinued, as hitherto, to ho attended to by the office 
of llu‘ Society. 

The f’ouucil resoKcd to support an invitation to the 
Sch/nce Congivss to hohl its next Session in Calcutta and to 
otiVr such ho.spilaiity* to the meeting as it will be in the 
Socii-t\''s po\vc!‘ to give. 

in view of their growing bulk and costs the Council resolved 
to r<*stri(d tlH‘ right of Memliers of the Societ}' to receive a 
grafis e.opy of tlu^ (Jongta^ss Proceedings to such members as 
mak(^ an application for r<‘(Hd|)t of the copy prior to its publi- 
ca t-ion. 

Tlu* (‘oumdl also r<*solved to impraas on the (kmgress the 
mH*(‘.Nsity (or the So(n(d;y to decrease gradually its financial 
contrihut iom to the (-ongress funds. 

Indian Museum. 

The Socitdy's re }) resen tat ive on the Board of Trustees 
(jf Uu* Iixlian Museum, under the Indian Museum Act, X, of 
PUP. rcunained th(‘ same, MM. Harapra.sad Shastri. 


Kamala Leotureship. 

( 'ounciFs nominee to serve on the Election Comittee of 
the Kamala l.<ectu reship, administered by the Calcutta Uni- 
vm'sit v, remained tiie same, MM!, Haraprasnd Shastri. 

Deputations. 

During the year the Society received mvitations to be 
reprc^sentiMl at various functions of the following public 
bodies 

(ioitjLicrcHH, BruHBels. 

Ornit.hclogical CongroHH, Copenhagen. 

AU ItuUh Ahnmdia Conference, Qudiaix, 

HcnxuUh (JongmsH, I nduafcnal Chemistry, Paris, 1927 . ^ 

Layinp; (.>f the Foundation, stone, at Bydgoszcz, of the hi’st monn- 
UHait onHited in Poland in honour of H. Sienkiewioz. 

Opening of thc^ Mekioy Brinton Coxe, Jr. Memorial Wing, Museum, 
University of Ponnsylvania. 

International Congress of Ubrarians, Prague. 
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ProceecUngiS AM.B- jof 1926 . 


For the first meeting Dr. Olirist-ie w^is uixlUA <<► vr^rnmnii 

the second meeting Mr. d'ipiK*r Bud Dr. I J.-dih lhYjslia«i 

were invited to arrange for r6pres(nitatir>!i. 

The third meeting whs deemed not to be of a elnu’acder to 
Justify the Society in being ohieially n^presiniUA. 

A decision regarding the fourtii meeting was tudd over for 


the current year. 

The dates of the last tliree moetings were so close on thoM* 
of receipt of the invitations that tluu'e wa.s no time for reply }>>• 
post, and arrangement for actual in^preseiiiation was imtirely 

impossible. . * i 

Under this heading it needs observation that tlie Asiaiie 
Society of Bengal, being the oldest Institution of its kind in 
India, with wide international relations and a high r(*pute 
throughout the scientific world, receives tnau’v year Halt cuing 
proof of the esteem in which it is held iniermitionaily tlinmgh 
a great number of invitations as hen' retauthni. It is well 
that the social aspect of the Society’s work shotdd Ik* eult ivatcal 
as much as is possible. The JuBtilication of ail c’erennmiai 
action, however, is its perfection, and eeremoniai n‘tjuin*s time 
for due preparation. The social and (H>mplim(mtary side* of the 
activities of a great institution has its imi>ort nuee, lad is 
exacting. It is a problem of conse(|iKnua\ hut of dithi-tdly, 
how to give satisfactorily the required response tt> tlu' iHnana’inu 
many proofs of international good-will and srienihit* s(»lidarit\ . 
Special consideration of the piobhun may wcdl Im* Inkcai up 
some time in the future. 


Congratulations. 

The Council addressed an oftieial letter of eongratulation> 
to its Member, Dr. Suniti Kumar (diaitta-ji, at the oet‘a>ion 
of the publication of his monumental work on ddu* (Uagin 
and Development of the Bengali Language^' of which in* 
presented a copy to the Society’s library. 

H.K. the Viceroy, 

The long convention, inaugurated at the lime of 
Warren Hastings, of inviting the (Jovernur-Chmeral id India 
to accept the Office of Patron of the Hoek'ty was obserxed 
once more on the arrival in India id the preserd Vlcvnn . 
Lord Irwin, The Council decided to give tlie <Ha*asiou a 
fitting ceremonial form by requesting His Kxeellencn* to 
visit the Society during his first winter sojourn in f^alndta 
to be formally installed as Patron. His Kxeelkaitn* grmdousl\' 
accepted the invitation and visited the Hooiety on Decuaiiber the 
22nd, being received by the Council Member’s pre'sent in < 'ahadta. 
A small exhibition was arranged to demoiistratc^ in a brief 
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compass the long record and the manifold activities of the 
Society. His Exceliency showed great interest and made 
the function a thoroughly pleasant one. Our thanks are due 
to His Excellency for having so freely given of his over- 
crowded time in Calcutta and for the interest displayed in the 
Society’s affairs. 

At this occasion a ‘‘ Golden Book” was inaugurated 
with His Excellency’s signature as its first entry. 


H.M, the King of the Belgians. 

A letter of thanks was addressed to His Majesty for 
the proof of interest given by the visit paid to the Society 
in September 1925. A very cordial reply was graciously 
sent on behalf of His Majesty. 

It further pleased His Majesty to confer on the General 
Secretary the distinction of Officer in the Order of the 
Belgian Crown. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Besearch. 

Two subjects were selected for the Elliott Prize for 
Scientific Research for the year 1926, namely (a) Physics, 
and (b) Geology and Biology, including Pathology and 
Physiology. A notification regarding the prize appeared in 
the Calcutta Gazette, under date of 15th January, 1.926. Papers 
were received from four competitors and the Trustees decided 
that only one of them had submitted essays of sufficient merit 
to deserve a prize. Consequently this prize, for Physics, 
was awarded to Dr. Bidhu Bhusan Ray, University Lecturer 
in Physics, University College of Science, Calcutta. The 
prize for next year will be for research in Geology and Biology, 
including Pathology, and Physiology, and the official announce- 
ment regarding it has been published in the Calcutta Gazette 
in January of this year. 

Sir Asutosh Mukherje© Memorial. 

The committee constituted in 1925 to submit proposals 
with a view to perpetuate the memory of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee, was re- constituted in 1926, and made its recom- 
mendations to Council, which accepted them. It was resolved 
that the form of the memorial should be a bronze bust of Sir 
Asutosh to be placed in the Society’s rooms, and that the 
execution should be entrusted to Mr. Harold J. Youngman, 
of London, an exhibitor at the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Youngman accepted the commission and submitted photo- 
graphs of a claj’' model towards the end of the year. These 
were approved by the committee, the Council concurring, 
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and it is expected that the bust will be received (liiriu,u 1927 
for definite installation. 

Sir William Jones Medal. 

At the occasion of his acting as President of the S(>th(‘t\ 
diirijig Mr. Tipper’s absence in Europe, Dr. U. N. Mrnhnr'U'haii 
offered to the Societ}^ Government Securities to a fa,e(^ \ ;dm* oi 
Rs. 3,000 for the award of a Sir William Jont^s i\I(idn! 
in gold to be bestowed b}^ the Society at intervals to be 
determined for conspicuous contributions to knowhuige r(‘gard 
ing Asia, alternately in the fields of tlie inora! and ph\'sieal 
sciences in the widest sense. 

The offer was gratefully accepted and a comiuittcc was 
instituted to frame rules for the award. It is hoped tliat 
during 1927 the final recommendation will be placed lad'ore 
the Council. 

Society’s Premises and Property. 

Greater attention was paid to the garden, A mnnbor of 
new flower pots and some implements were acapiired. A 
number of plants were transplanted and midtiplied b\^ division. 
These are used in the ceremonial full-dress meetings of the 
Society. The drive was re-gravelled. The general a,|)pt‘arau(*e 
of the Society’s grounds has much improved . 

The Finance Committee recommended to Council tlu* in 
elusion in the budget of a recurring head for upktH^p a,nd 
repairs, and estimated the amount annually needed at lis. 2,090. 
The recommendation was adopted and tlio head lias been in- 
cluded in the new year’s budget. 

Two of the desiderata mentioned in last yiNir’s report 
were obtained: a Roneo duplicator, and a pho(ngraphi<- 
instrument for the mechanical copying of .MSS. Tliey are 
mentioned under the headings Presentations and Offita*. 

Desiderata carried over are : a pigcon-hol(‘. journal eubiuet 
for display of current numbers, additional card eabiu<ds. and a 
file installation for the archives. 

The questions of a permanent can^tfaker f(u* Imilding, 
and of arrangements for its periodical inspi^e.iion, also renmin to 
be dealt with. 

Aoeommodation. 

Old problems to be carried over as still m^eding ai lment ion 
are : the provision of a set of small work-rooms ibr various 
uses, and the shelving of the stock-rooms. 

Artistic and Historic Possossions. 

During the year the work of renovating our pa.int.ing,s 
was continued as far as the budget grant ailow(‘d. d'wo largo 
canvases and one smaller one were cleaned. 
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Photographic negatives of 8 additional paintings were 
prepared, with prints, and now in all 25 paintings have 
l3een dealt with. Another 20 remain to foe seen to. 

Curtain rods and curtains were fixed to a further dozen 
paintings. The total expenditure was slightly afoove Rs. 900. 

During the year a cabinet was acquired, specially built 
for the purpose, to hold the Society’s collection of copper- 
plates. 

Descriptive catalogues of our artistic and historical 
possessions still remain desiderata. 

During the year a number of photographs of distinguished 
personalities connected with the Society in previous years 
were found amongst old documents. These have been 
framed and hung in the retiring room. 


Presentations, Donations, and Legacies. 

During the year the Society has received several important 
gifts of a varying nature. 

Financially the following donations were made, also men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

From some Members of Council, a sum of Rs. 2,050/- (to- 
gether with promises of an additional amount) as a beginning of 
a permanent endowment fund for the Library. 

From Count Ohtani, a sum of Rs. 1,000/- for the purchase of 
a mechanical manuscript copying machine. 

From Dr. Brahmachari, Government Securities to the 
value of Rs. 3,000/- for the institution of a Sir William Jones 
Memorial. 

From Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, copies of 9 important and 
exceedingly, interesting documents in the Imperial archives 
relating to the early history of the Society. 

From the Staff of the Zoological Survey of India, a por- 
trait in oils of the late Dr. N. Annandale, a former President 
of the Society. 

Donations of books are mentioned under the heading 
Library. 

The Society’s grateful thanks are due to all the generous 
donors. 

Library. 

During the year great attention was paid to the needs of 
the Library. The Library Secretary placed a minute before 
the Library Committee wdiich led to recommendations to Coun- 
cil which were accepted. It was resolved to adopt a vigorous 
and forward policy with regard to both extension and mainte- 
nance of the Society’s collections. The grants for purchase 
and binding for 1926 were substantially increased and in the 
budget Rs. 3,000 for purchase and Rs. 2,000 for binding were 
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made available for the year. In consequence of furtlier repre- 
sentations of the Library Secretary the book-buying grant was 
increased during the year, for the acquisition of certain costly 
works of special utility, and in all over Rs. 6,200 were ex- 
pended on purchase and binding as against Rs. 1,840 in 1921 . 
A few of the more important items acquired by purcha.se are 
detailed below : — 

(1) P. Brown : Indian Painting under the Mughals. 

(2) F. Sarre : Islamic Book-bindings. 

(3) C. H. Wenyon : Protozoology, 2 vols. 

(4) W. W. Rockhill : The Land of the Lamas. 

(5) H. M. Kyle : The Biology of Fishes. 

(6) R. C. Thompson: The Assyrian Herbal. 

(7) Benn : Year-Book of Oriental Art, 2 vols. 

(8) William Rothenstein : Ancient India. 

(9) Kuhnel and Goetz ; Indian Book Painting. 

(10) Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition Vols. 1-28, and new 

12th and 13th Editions. 

(11) Chinese Tripitaka, New Japanese Edition, Vols, 1 37. 

(12) Australian Encyclopaedia, 2 Vols. 

(13) Basil Stewart : Subjects portrayed in Japanes(3 coloiu'-jn’ints. 

(14) Sir C. Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism. 

(15) R. Bell : Origin of Islam in its Christian Environment. 

(16) H. G. Farmer: Arabic Musical Manuscripts in the Bodlian 

Library. 

(17) H. O. Fleischer: Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptoriim Orien- 

talium. 

(18) H. Cousens: Architectural Antiquities of Western India. 

(19) F. Schnurrer : Bibliotheca Arabica. 

(20) S. Sorensen : Index to the names in the Mahabharata. 

1492 volumes were bound during the year. In the last 
three years about 5000 volumes have been bound as against 
approximately the same number during the previous ten ,?ears. 

In the Library itself systematic work on the preservation 
of the collection was undertaken by the insertion in all the 
volumes of tobacco leaves and insecticide powder. Work on 
the arrangement of the volumes on the shelves was continued 
and a number of books were transferred from the ground-flooi- 
to the new steel shelving upstairs. 

The greater attention given to the condition and lUKtcls of 
the Library led to a review of its problems by the Council 
during the year. The conclusion was that the Library with 
its hundred thousand printed volumes and twenty -five thousand 
manuscripts must needs incur expenditure for mai!iteriauc<‘ 
which, being recurrent and not subject to diminution, cannot 
well be met out of current income. Dr. Hora, the Troasuixn*. 
following up a hint in this matter by Mr. Tipper given when 
taking up the Presidentship, gave a lead in the inatt<‘r, an<l 
the Council resolved to initiate a permanent Library Endow- 
ment Fund of which alone the income should be made avail- 
able for library maintenance. Mr. G. H. Tipper, Sir Rajendra 
Nath Mookerjee and Dr, U. N. Brahmachari led off with sub- 
stantial donations, other Members of Council made furtlier 
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promises and an initial amount of nearly Rs. 3,000 was col- 
lected or promised with which to start the Fund. It was also 
decided to issue an appeal on the subject to the body of 
Members, which was sent out shortly after the close of the 
year. Our President is devoting part of his Annual Address 
to the same problem. Its iniportamce for the future utility of 
our Institution can scarcely be overrated. 

The re-handling of our collections consequent on the in- 
stallation of the new steel shelving permitted a careful examin- 
ation of all large size volumes and led to the discovery amongst 
them of a number of valuable MSS. This find led the Council 
to decide firstly to make provision in next year’s budget for a 
number of steel cabinets for MSS. only ; and secondly to 
accept Dr. Hora’s welcome offer to examine certain remark- 
able Zoological MSS. and to arrange for their proper renovation 
and binding. Last year Dr. Baini Prashad rendered a similar 
service with regard to a volume of MS. drawings by Hamilton 
Buchanan. This year Dr. Hora did the same for the MS. 
drawings of animals (Zoology of the Indus), P. B. Lord’s Draw- 
ings in Sir A. Burnes’ collection; and MSS. drawings of 
animals (Natural History of Mysore), Mackenzie collection. 
The results were so eminently satisfactory that Dr. Hora has 
been requested to extend his examination to other volumes. 
Dr. Hora’s full report on these MSS. will be published in the 
Journal. 

Another activity of the year was the complete re-arrange- 
ment of all elephant-size volumes on the new shelves, segre- 
gating prints, MSS. and photographs. Our photographic collec- 
tion, which is a large one, still awaits examination and classi- 
fication. 

The accessions to the Library during the year, exclusive of 
about 200 periodicals received in exchange or otherwise, were 
255 volumes acquired by purchase and 124 volumes by present- 
ation. Amongst the more important presentations the follow- 
ing may be mentioned : — 

(1) W. Filchner : Expedition Filchner nach China und Tibet. 

(Author.) 

(2) Dr. S. K. Chatterji : Origin and Development of the Bengali 

Language. 2 Vols. (Author.) 

(3) Rev. R. Kilgour : The Gospel in many years, etc. (Rev. A. W. 

Young.) 

(4) S. L^vi : Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, Paris. (Author.) 

(5) R. Goris : Bijdrage tot de Kennis der oud-Jaavansche 

Theologie. (Author.) 

<6) E. T. Richmond: Moslem Architecture, London. (Author.) 

(7) Sir G. F. Hompson : Lepidoptera Phalaenae, Brit. Mus., 

London. (British Museum.) 

(8) L. S. S. O’Malley : History of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, etc. 

(Government of Bengal.) 

(9) M. S. Stanoyevich : Slavonic Nations. (Consulate General of 

Czechoslovakia in Bombay.) 
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(10) E. Best: The Maori Canoe. (Dominion Museum, New 

Zealand.) . 

(11) Publications of the National Siamese Library m banglvok. sh 

items. (The Library authorities.) ^ ^ 

(12) Minerva, Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt, 1926,3 v ols. (C onsul 

General for Germany in Calcutta.) 

During the year inforniatiou was received conceriiiog an 
important collection of Sanskrit MSS. for sale, at wliat seems 
a reasonable price. It is doubtful, however, whether funds can 
be found for such a purchase when the oUer is definitely made 
to the Society. 

Re-arrangements in the disposition of a number of Sans- 
krit, Arabic and Persian MSS. as well as printed works in 
Indian vernacular and classical languages, effected a marked 
improvement in the various rooms concerned. 


Finance. 

Appendix III contains the usual statements showing our 
accounts for 1926. 

New statements are the following : — 

Statement No. 13, Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Ac- 
count, details concerning which are given elsewhere in the 
report. 

Dr. N. Annandale Memorial .Fund Account, No. 14, being 
a permanent endowment for a periodical award for meritorious 
work relating to Anthropology in Asia. 

Statement No. 16, Permanent Library Fund Account, also 
separately described elsewhere. 

Savings Bank Deposit, No. 21, regarding deposits made for 
the Society’s Staff Provident Fund. 

A new and fuller form is given to the old Investment 
Account, Nos. 19-22, now showing details of the various forms 
and allocations of the investments. 

Statements carried over without change from tlu^. previous 
year pending final ascertainment of commitments a-nd status 
before liquidation, are : — 

Statement No. 9, Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publica- 
tions, Calcutta. 

Statement No. 10, International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature. 

The other statements are presented as in previous years 
and do not call for special comment. 

All the fund accounts have, however, been made subject t<.> 
one general improvement. The Finance Committee decided 
during the year to allocate specific investments to each indivi- 
dual fund, so as to make it possible to show the depreciation 
or appreciation of such investments for each fund s(i[)arat{^l\', 
as had hitherto been only shown for the investments in their 
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totality. A possible source of confusion in the accounts has 
hereby been eliminated and the accounts have as a result 
become more transparent. This measure has to be regarded 
as one of considerable importance and constitutes a great 
improvement. 

Statements in the previous issue which no longer occur in 
the present one, regarding Funds closed during 1925 as detailed 
in the Annual Report for that year, are those relating to 
the : — 

Anthropological Fund. 

Bureau of Information Fund. 

Dr. Annandale Fund. 

Besides, the following Fund was closed as described under 
the heading Indian Science Congress in the present report : — 

Indian Science Congress Fund. 

Statement No. 24 shows the balance sheet of the Society 
and the different funds administered by and through it. 

Statement No. 19, Investment Account (Government 
Securities) presents an altogether new and more satisfactory 
appearance as a result of the measure mentioned a few lines 
■earlier. 

The funds belonging to or administered by the Society can 
be classified as follows : — • 

1. General Fund. 


(a) Permanent Reserve. 

(bj Working Balance. 

2. Specific Funds belonging to the Society. 

3. Funds administered by the Society. 

At the end of the year the position of these funds as com- 
pared with their position at the end of 1925 was as follows : — 


1. General Fund 

(a) Permanent Reserve 

(b) Working Balance 

■2. Special funds belonging to the 
Society 

3. Funds administered by the 
Society 

Total 


Face 

value. 

Market 

value. 

31st Decem- 

31st Decem- 

31st Deo., 

ber, 1925. 

ber, 1926. 

1926. 

Rsa 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2,18,530 

2,34,284 

1,92,745 

1,77,294 

1,86,794 

1,46,636 

41,236 

47,490 

46,109 

69,028 

62,762 

54,387 

41,133 

38,860 

38,751 

3,28,691 

3,36,906 

2,85,883 


During the year Rs. 3,744 were received through admission 
fees, and three members compounded for their subscriptions 
to a total amount of Rs. 300. The grand total of Rs. 4,044, 
together with the grand total of Rs. 3,878 received under these 
two heads last year, making Rs. 7,922 in all, was as usual 
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transferred to the Permanent Reserve. This was effected b.v a 
conversion, at the market rates, according to a Council decision 
of 1925, of investments belonging to the Temporary Reserve of 
the Working Balance (Government Paper, ^%, to a face value 
of Rs. 9,500). The policy has been definitely adopted gradu- 
ally to convert all investments belonging to the Teni|)orai*y 
Reserve in a similar way, and to replace them in the future by 
fixed deposits, Savings Bank Deposits, and similar forms of 
investment, not subject to fluctuation in market price. 

The Society received the usual sanctioned grants from tlie 
Government of Bengal as follows : — 


For : 


,Hs. 

vSlatement, 

Journals . . 

. , 

. . 2,000 

1 

O.P. Fund No. 1 


. . 9,000 

2 

O.P. Fund No. 2 


. . 3,000 

«> 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund . . 

Total 

. . 6,800 

.. 20,800 

4: 


The Government of India annual grant of Rs. 5,000 for the 
Arabic and Persian Manuscript and Cataloguing Fund, which 
had expired on the 31st of March, 1924, and had not been 
renewed, was re-sanctioned during the year, with retrospective 
effect from the 1st of April, 1924. Payment was accordingly 
received during the financial year of Rs. 15,000, for the years 
1924/25,1925/26, 1926/27. (Statement No. 5.) The Society 
expressed its thanks to Government. 

The income derived from advertising during the year was 
Rs. 5,778. 

The temporary investments of Funds in War-bonds, Fixed 
deposits, and Savings Banks are shown in statements Nos. 20, 
21, 22. An amount set aside for ear-marked expenditure is 
shown in statement No. 11. 

Statement No. 17 gives the account of the amounts due to 
and by the Society for members’ subscriptions, sales of publi- 
cations, and contingent charges. 

The Government securities shown in statement No. 10 a!’e 
held in safe custody by the Imperial Bank, Park Street Bratufh. 
The appreciation of Government securities, during the year, 
on investments held, amounted to a total of Es. 24,855. The 
depreciation on the face value decreased from Rs. 74/111 to 
Rs. 49,256. 

The budget estimates for 1926 and the actuals for the year 
were as follows ; — 


Estimates : 


Ordinary 

Extraordinary 


Receipts, xj xuk U i in-e. 

Rs. Rs. 

48.000 48,000 

10.000 l(),0()U 


Total 


58,000 


r>8,00(.J 
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Actuals : 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ordinary 

50,847 

46,430 

Extraordinary 

10,000 


Total 

60,847 

46,430 


Of the excess of receipts over expenditure Rs. 4,044, derived 
from entrance fees and compounding fees, is not available 
for expenditure, having to be transferred to the Permanent 
Reserve. The extra income made available for work in con- 
nection with arrears in the publication of the Society's Journals, 
has still to be expended. The result is a net small surplus of 
about Rs. 373 on the year's working. 

The income was within Rs. 1,200 of the estimates, the 
difference being accounted for by a re-allotment, during the 
year, of interest on the Society's investments to various funds, 
to which specific papers were allocated, to a total of about 
Rs. 1,365. 

Expenditure kept closely to the budget estimates, with the 
exception of an excess of Rs. 654 for furniture, Rs. 1,162 for 
books, Rs. 185 for postage, Rs. 150 for insurance, all subse- 
quently sanctioned during the year, whilst on the other hand, 
small savings were effected under various heads, and a substan- 
tial saving under the head of Journals. The latter saving 
during the jesbV has, however, to be expended in the near 
future. 

The Budget Estimates of probable expenditure have again 
been framed to meet demands under various heads based on 
vigorous activity in all departments of the Society’s work. The 
receipts have been conservatively estimated. 

No capital or extraordinary expenditure has been included 
in the Budget estimates. If any need for it arises during the 
ensuing year, it will form a subject of scrutiny and deliberation 
by Finance Committee and Council, and will be introduced as a 
special supplementary grant. 


Budget Estimate for 1927. 
Receipts. 


Interest on Investments . . 
Advertising 

Annual grant from Government 
Bengal 

Miscellaneous. . 

Carried over 


1926. 

1926. 

1927. 

Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate, 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

.. 11,500 

9,510 

10,000 

6,000 

of 

5,778 

6,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

551 

900 

. . 20,500 

17,839 

18,900 
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Brought forward 

1926. 

Estimate. 

Rs. 

20,500 

1926, 

Actuals. 

Rs. 

17,839 

1927. 

Estiruatc* 

(is. 

! 8,1)00 

Members’ Subscriptions . . 

13,000 

1.3,587 

I4,00!> 

Compounding fees 


300 


Admission fees 


3,744 


To Publications by Publication Fund 

8, 000 

11,000*^^ 


To Publications by unspent amount 
on Publications 



! 0,000 

To Publications by book sales and 
subs, to Jl. and Pr. and Memoirs 

9,000 

6,877=''- 

8,000 

To Proportionate share in general 
expenditure by various funds 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

Total . . 

58,000 

60,847 

58,400 

Expenditure. 

Salaries and xAllowances . . 23,250 

22,706 

25,000 

Commission . . 

500 

512 

500 

Stationery 

1,250 

1 ,287 

1 ,500 

Fan, light, telephone 

600 

563 

600 

Taxes 

1,750 

1,753 

1,760 

Postage 

1,100 

1,285 

1,500 

Freight 

50 

10 

50 

Contingencies . . 

1,000 

898 

1 ,000 

Petty repairs 

1,000 

343 

250 

Insurance 

350 

500 

500 

Menials’ clothing 

150 

149 

150 

Office Furniture 

1,000 

1 ,654 

1,000 

Paintings 

1,000 

90S 

500 

Building, repairs and upkeep 

800 

. , 

2,000 

Provident Fund Share . . 

500 

341 

500 

Steel Shelving 



1 ,500 

Audit Fee . . * . . 

250 

' ’250 

250 

Books, Library 

3,000 

4,163 

:i,ooo 

Binding, Library 

2,000 

2,067 

2,00(i 

Journal and Proceedings and 
Memoirs . . 

16,000 

5,087 

12,000 

Printing, Circulars 

1,250 

755 

1,000 

Contribution to I.S.C. . - 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

Total , . 

58,000 

46,431 

57,560 


Publications. 

Oi the Journal di^nd Proceedings, Y oh XXI (for 1925), Iavo 
numbers were published during the year, aggregating 324 pages 
and two plates. A large amount of matter for the Journal is 
in type. The title pages and index for VoL XX, were also 
published. 

Of the Memoirs one number was published, VoL VTIl, 
No. 5, containing 60 pages text and 8 plates. Three further 

* Transfer of securities to a nominal value of Rs. 11,000, inarkot 
value Rs. 8,635, less Rs. 635 cash from proceeds of book sales. 
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numbers of the Memoirs^ aggregating about 450 pages, are in 
type. 

The amount of print actually issued was below the annual 
average, but the amount in |)reparation was up to the average 

The Proceedings of the 13th Indian Science Congress were 
issued in November (430 pages). 

The Sanskrit MSS. Catalogue and the publications of the 
year in the Bibliotheca Indica are described elsewhere in the 
report. 

During the year the long awaited complete catalogues and 
price-lists of the Bibliotheca Indica were at last issued and 
widely distributed. They describe the series in full detail in 
two sections, relating to Hindu and to Islamic culture, and 
contain 90 pages print. 

The sales of our publications remained satisfactory during 
the year. The amount of literature sold, including subscrip- 
tions to our periodicals, came to nearly 10,000 rupees. Of this 
sum, however, only Rs. 7,500 was realised. During the ensu- 
ing year the methods of accountancy in the sales department 
must be thoroughly investigated. 

The prosperity of the Society in point of numbers reacted 
unfavourably on the amount of attention that could be given 
by the office to its publishing activities. Our Journal is in 
arrears, and instead of making up lost ground, new delays 
occurred, Punctuality in the publication of its serials is a 
matter of vital importance to a Society like ours. It gives 
satisfaction to the members, establishes a reputation, and 
keeps old friends. Delays and arrears create justified dissatis- 
faction and irritation. With a view to making up old arrears 
in the production of our Journal a very large item was entered 
on the previous year’s budget under the head of publications. 
Though the money was available we have only been able to use 
a small portion of it for lack of time to be devoted to press 
w^ork. At present the annual averages of the publication work 
to be performed by the office are as follows : — 

Bibliotheca Indica . . . . . . 2500 pages. 

J ournal . . . . . . . . 900 pages. 

Memoirs. . . . . . . . 250 pages. 

Proceedings, Science Congress . . , . 400 pages. 

Catalogues . . . . , . 600 pages. 

Leaving out miscellaneous publications this means about 
4650 pages of print to be produced annually, of which those 
relating to the Journal are made up of matter belonging to the 
most diverse branches of human learning consisting of small 
items with technical difficulties of illustration and script. 

All this work has to be performed by an over-burdened 
office without the help of a special press expert or tech- 
nical editor. Even the correspondence connected with it is in 
Itself enormous. The administrative routine of placing the 
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material before the Sectional Secretaries and the Fubiication 
Committee, and of instructing the Press, and obtaining and 
checking its estimates, constitutes already considerable labour. 
In order to effect an improvement in the condition of tilings 
and to speed up matters, extra help was engaged towards 
end of the year to assist in the technical part of tlie presss 
work. It is undesirable that it should remain impossiSile to 
spend the money available for publications awaiting issue for 
want of assistance It is the intention to utilise again, during 
the coming year, part of the publication grant for office help 
ill connection with this work, instead of restricting it exclu- 
sively to the payment of the printer’s bills. To curtail such 
expenditure would be false economy. Our publications must 
be brought up-to-date, be freed from arrears, and kept regular 
and punctual. 

The Baptist Mission Press. 

Under the capable sujierintendence of Mr. P. Knight the 
Baptist Mission Press continued to act as our chief printers and 
gave again invaluable assistance and the closest co-operation 
throughout the year. 

Agencies. 

Our European and Indian Agents remained unchanged. 
The book sales effected through them were considerable. The 
question of overhauling our methods of accountancy with 
some of them becomes, however, more and more urgent. 
The book-selling department is sufficiently important to )>e 
treated as a self-contained branch of our administration. 
It can and should be made not only self-supporting but 
remunerative. Business can never thrive on a merely passive 
response to enquiry. 

Exchange of Publications. 

During the year the following applications for an ex(diange 
with the Society’s publications were considered by the CouikuI. 

To l:>© oxeluiugod with : 

1. University of St. Joseph, Beyrouth . . ir<»urnaL 

2. Marine Biological Station, Woods Hoi( 3 , 

Mass., U.S.A. . , . . Journal. 

A request from the Public Library and Reading Room, 
Delhi, to be placed on the complimentary distribution list of the 
Society, was declined. 

Meetings. 

The General Meetings of the Society were held regularly 
every month, with the exception of the recess months of 
September and October. 
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The time of meeting remained fixed at 5-30 p.m 

The attendance remained almost stationary as compared 
with the previous year, averaging slightly under 20 
members and over 3 visitors. The maximum attendance 
was in December, with 28 members and 10 visitors. 

It may interest members to know that the total number of 
General Meetings on record as having been held by the 
Society since its inception, is 1334, of which 260 in the 
present century. There is a gap in the records for the 
the year 1789. 

Six Meetings of the Medical vSection were held during 
the year. The attendance was on a level with that of the 
year before. 

Exhibits. 

In the General Meetings a number of exhibits were 
shown and commented upon by the exhibitors. The following 
may be mentioned : — 

R. B. Seymour Sewell : A natural pearl in situ in an oyster. 

R. B. Seymour Sewell : An example of a sacred or left-handed 
chank shell. 

R. B. Seymour Sewell : Specimens taken from the raised coral 
reef of Southern India. 

The General Secretary : A photographic reproduction of a unique 
copy of an old Ahom chronicle ; some recent publications 
of interest. 

Johan van Manen : A Tibetan mandala; and a Tibetan sin-burner, 
khadaka-daka, or za-byed mkhali-hgro. 

In the General Meeting for April the Western Electric 
Company gave an interesting and highly successful demonstra- 
tion of the w^orking of their sound -amplifier apparatus for use 
in meeting rooms. 

The bad accoustics of our lecture hall helped to make the 
demonstration a very convincing one. 


General Iieetures. 

The remaining three General Lectures during the winter 
season 25/26 were successfully held before fairly numerous 
audiences of members and invited guests. 

The details are as follows : — 

G. T. Labey : Life aboard an East India Man towards 
the latter end of the seventh century. Illustrated with 
lantern slides. January 7th. 

Johan van Manen ; Some living problems of Buddhism. 
April 22nd. 

E/. B. Seymour Sew^ell : The Coral Atolls of Indian Seas. 
Illustrated with lantern -slides. June 16th. 
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Rotary Club. 

At the invitation of the Directors of the Rotary (Jliib oi; 
Calcutta, the General Secretary addressed tliein at a luncheon 
meeting in June, on the subject of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal and its history. Two local dailies devoted leaders to the 
lecture, showing a most gratifying interest in and appreciation 
of the Society and all it stands for. 


Philology. 

The philological activities of the year, in so far as not 
described under other headings, were the papers published in 
Journal or Memoirs, or read in the meetings. 

There was an increase in the number of papers submitted. 
As in other branches of study there was great literary activity 
Of the Journal two philological numbers were published, 
aggregating 324 pages and containing 22 articles. The contents 
have been described in this and previous reports, as having 
been read in the meetings. 

The following papers were both read and published during 
the year : — 

P. 0. Bodding: A plea for a standardized system of writing the 
Munda or Kolarian languages. 

W. Ivahow : Rustic poetry in the dialect of Khorasan. 

Harit Krishna Deb : When Kurus fought Pandavas. 

Harit Krishna Deb : The five-yearly yuga and the Saptarshi cycle. 
Braja Lai Mukerjee : Atharva Veda, KSnda XV. 

The following communications, not to be published subse- 
quently, w^ere made in the meetings : — 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri, on Bhadra Yana. 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri, on General considerations concerning the 
Ramayana. 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri, on The Vishnupur Malla era. 

Johan van Manen, on The Pali Text Society’s Pali - English Dic- 
tionary. 

Papers read in the General Meetings of the Society but not 
yet published were : — 

M. Hidayat Hosain : The auto -bibliography of Mawlima ‘Abel A1 
Hal?k Ad-Dehlavi. 

Mohd. Abdul Aziz : The Deccan in the 15th century. 

H. E. Stapleton : The late R. P. Azo, and M. Hidayat llo.sain. 
Chemistry in ‘ Iraq and Persia in the Tenth Century, ' A. 1>. 

A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar: The martyrdom of »St. Thomas, the 
Apostle. 

Sukumar Sen : The language of A^vaghosa’a Sflundarananda- 
KSvya. 

Bibhutibhusan Datta : Hindue values of -tt. 

Braja Lai Mukhei’jee : Atharva Veda ; Kapda XVI. 

Mohammad Hamid : Remarks on Khan Saheb Abdul Wall’s notes 
on archaeological remains in Bengal. 

H. Hosten, S. J. : Fr, N. Pimenta’s Annual Letter, Goa, Decern 
her 21st, 1599. 
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H. Hosten, S.J. : Fr, Pimenta, S.J., on Mogor, Goa, 1st Decem- 
ber, 1600. 

H. Hosten, S.J. : Fr. N. Pimenta’s Annual of Margao, December 
1st, 1601. 

H. Hosten, S.J. : Three letters of Fr. Joseph de Castro, S.J., and 
the last year of Jahangir. August 24, 1926. 

H. Hosten, S.J. : Eulogy of Father Jerome Xavier, S.J., a Mission- 
ary in Mogor, 1549-1617. 

H. Hosten, S.J. : Some letters of Fr. Jerome Xavier, S.J., to his 
family, 1593-1612. 

H. Hosten, S.J. : Some notes on Bro. Bento cle Goes, S.J. : 1683-d. 
1607. 

Mohini Mohan Chatterji. Brahmanism in Bengal. 

Natural Science : Biology. 

The output of biological papers submitted during the year 
was large. Unhappily, publication of them has been slow. In 
the nature of the case several of such papers require illustra- 
tions and if these are not satisfactorily prepared, delay is apt to 
be caused. This happened. As the time available in the office 
for editorial correspondence is very limited indeed, the imme- 
diate consequence was a retardation of progress. This is all 
the more to be regretted as the good suffer with the bad. The 
Journal is a bottle-neck through which everything has to pass 
in proper succession with pages and plates duly numbered. A 
plate once prepared with a definite sequence number holds up 
progress if the article belonging to it is for any reason to be 
kept back. 

No biological number of the Journal was published during 
the year though there is ample material in hand to make up a 
substantial issue. 

One substantial number (60 pages text, 8 full page plates) 
of the Memoirs^ issued during the year, was devoted to a biolo- 
gical subject, by Paul Bruhl and Kalipada Biswas, on the Algae 
of the Loktak Lake. ^ 

The following papers were read at the Monthly Meetings of 
the Society but have not yet been published : — 

C. K. Krishnaswamy Pillai and V. S. Swaminathaii : A note on the 
rockslides of the Western Ghat section, South India. 

ITarbans Lall Chhibber ; The extinct iron industry of the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Popa, Ui^iDer Burma, with notes on the micros- 
copic study of the slags. 

Harbans Lall Chhibber : The origin and mineral constitution of 
the late tertiary fossil wood of Burma. 

S. L. Flora: A short note on the distribution and habits of Bal- 
wantict Solenijormis (Benson). 

E. B. Seymour Sewell : Maritime Meteorology in Indian Seas. 

S. L. Flora: Note on a hermaphrodite loach. 

K. B. Seymour Sewell : A brief account of investigations into a 
case of sudden mortality among the fauna of the Indian Museum 
tank. 

S. Eibeiro : A note on a simulid larva found associated with a. 
may -fly ny mph. 

S. L. ‘Hora: On the manuscript drawings offish in the library of; 
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the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I, Fish drawings in tlio Mackenzie 

collection. i • 

S. K. Bose: Artificial cultures of wood-rotbing tmigi in 

forest areas. , 

T. V. Ramakrishna Aiyer : Notes on some liidian Icgiu luiitera witii 

abnormal habits. 


NTatural History: Physical Science. 

No papers on physical science were pnblisliecl duriug (lie 
year or submitted for reading. 


Anthropology. 

During 1926 a great variety of Anthropological papers were 
newly contributed, to wit : — 

P. C. Mahalanobis : Analysis of .Race-Mixture in Bengal. 

P. O. Bodding : A note on the ‘ Wild-people ’ of the Santals. 

Johan van Manen : Some further notes on the ‘Wild naai ‘ of 
Tibet and elsewhere. 

C. de Beauvoir Stocks : Folk-lore and Customs of ivlio Lap-clias of 
Sikhim. 

J. H. Hutton : Diaries of two tours in the unadrninistei'od area east 
of the Naga Hills. 

D. N. Majumdar; Marriage and betrothal amongst the Hos of 
Kolhan. 

D. N. Majumdar : The Bigonial breadth of some Hos of Kolhan. 

D. N. Majumdar : Death and connected ceremonies of tlie Hos of 
Kolhan and Singbhum. 

Hem Chandra Das-Gupta : A few types of sedentary games preva- 
lent in the Punjab. 

XJpendra Nath Brahmachari and Shyama Charan Brahmachari : 
Note on two pre-historic Neolithic stone implements foxind in a 
tank in Jamalpur (Monghyr). 

Mohini Mohan Chatterji : Some Marriage Customs in Btmgal. 

Mohini Mohan Chatterji: A study of some Bengali Customs. ]. 
Survivals of group-marriage. TI, Mock -marriage. 

They were presented in the monthly meetings, in tin* 
Journal no anthropological papers were i3ublished during tin* 
year. 

The Rev. Bodding’s second paper in the M&moirs on 
Studies in Santal Medicine and connected Folk-lore pro- 
gressed well, 230 pages being printed o£E. The number will be 
ready for issue during the course of 1927, and will !)e a bulkv 
publication of about 300 pages. 


Medicine, 

During the year six special meetings of the Medical Section 
were held, as detailed below : — 

February. Speaker, Major R. N. Chopra, Subject, The 
Problem of the supply of medical relief in the rural areas in 
India. Followed by a general discussion. 
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Aprii. Speaker, Major H. W. Acton, Subject, On the 
principles to be applied in tests for a cure. 

May. Speaker, Major K. K. Chatterji, Subject, The Study 
of cancer in India. 

June. Speaker, Major V. B. Green- Army tage, Subject, 
Obstetrics and gynaecology in the days of the patriarchs. 

September. Speaker, Major J. A. Shorten, Subject, 
Radium and the cure of cancer, including an account of a visit 
to the Curie Foundation, Paris. 

November. Speaker, Major H. W. Acton, Subject, IS^eura- 
sthenia in the tropics : its aetiology, causation, and treatment. 

As usual the issue of those papers intended for publication 
will be or has been arranged for in the various Medical 
Journals. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

Satisfactory progress is to be recorded for 1926. 

Actually published were only two issues Nos. 1485/1486. 
They were of a bulk of 9 fascicle-units of 96 pages. 

One was the final (double) fascicle of Prof. Jacobi’s edition 
of Haribhadra’s Samaraicca Kaha (Prakrit), and the other 
Mr. Ivanow’s concise Descriptive catalogue of the Persian MSS. 
in the Curzon collection, 28 and 582 pages. 

In the Islamic series five other works were continued as 
follows, with the progress during the year as noted against the 
titles : — 

Ma’athir-i-Rahiml, editor Dr. Hidayab Hosain, third and 
final volume, 400 pages printed. 

Haft-Iqllm, editors Khan Bahadur ‘Abdul Muqtadir and 
A. H. Harley, 144 pages printed. 

‘Amal-i-Salih, or Shah Jahan nama, second volume, editor 
G. Yazdani, 144 pages printed. 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari, first volume, editor B. De, 120 pages 
printed. 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari, first volume, translator B. De, 160 
pages printed. 

In addition work on Prof. Mahfuzul Haq’s translation and 
edition of Dara Shikuh’s Majmua’ul Bahrain was begun and the 
work was completely set up in type. 

In the Sanskritic series six works were in hand during the 
year, with details and progress as follows : — 

Kui Grammar, by the Rev. W. W. Winfield, 144 pages 
printed. 

Sri Krsnavatara-lila, Kashmiri text and translation, by 
Sir George Grierson, 112 pages printed. 

Vaikhanasa-grhya-sutra, editor Prof. W. Caland, 145 pages 
printed, completing the text. 

Nityacara-pradipa, editor MM. Sadasiva Misra, 208 pages 
printed. 
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Vidhana-parijata, editor Pandit ISvara Chandra Shastri, 
192 pages printed. 

Satapatha-Bralimana, kanda IX, 120 pages printed, com- 
pleting the text of the volume, and of kanda XI, newly begun, 

16 pages printed. , , . 

Three new works were taken up, being sanctioned during 

the year : — 

Grhastha-ratnakara, editor MM. Kamala-krsna Smrti- 

tirtha. . , . 

Parisistaparvan or Sthaviravali-carita, revised edition, 

editor Prof. H. Jacobi. 

First supplement to the concise catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the Curzon collection, by Mr. .Ivanow. 

Actually printed, but not issued, during the year were 1906 
pages, aggregating in bulk about 20 fascicle-units of 96 pages. 

The'^work in the department remains overwhelming. .Last 
year’s remarks still apply, and will continue to apply for a long 
time to come. 

The new policy of attempting wherever practicable to issue 
the numbers in complete volumes or at least in bulky issues of 
multiples of 96 pages, naturally led to a reduction in tlie number 
of issues actually published. The new method will iiltimatel,y 
simplify stock -keeping and accountancy to a very large extent ; 
prevent loss, damage and waste; will be welcomed by libra- 
rians ; and he helpful to students. Once it is applied to the 
majority of the works in hand the number of units annually 
issued will settle down to a new and reduced average. 

It is interesting to note that in the 75 years of its exist- 
ence the Bibliotheca Indica has progressed with an average 
production of about 3 works annually, of a bulk of about 25 
fascicle-units of 96 pages, i.e., about 2400 pages print eaeli 
year. 

The work of sorting out and bundling the old publications 
in the stock room is described under the heading ‘ oiFi<ie ’. 

A proper descriptive list of the Bibliotheca Indica was 
at last published during the year, in two sections, of work>s 
relating to Hindu and to Islamic culture. It was lib(u'aily 
distributed to the Members, the book-trade and lilirarics. Hub- 
sequent issues will permit the introduction in it oi improve- 
ments, and the elimination of some errors. In a few y(‘.a-rs’ 
time we may expect to have a reliable and thorougbiy satisfae- 
tory description of the Bibliotheca Indica for the use of book- 
sellers, students, libraries and bibliographers, a matt(u: of (H)u- 
siderable importance. The list as issued has already met with, 
a very warm approval . 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS* 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri’s great undertaking continued 
again to advance rapidly during the year. 
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The printing of the whole body of volume V, describing 
the Parana Manuscripts, including the indexes, was finished. 
It is a volume of 896 pages, describing 1080 numbers. Issue 
was delayed by work on an elaborate preface which is now half 
finished, and the volume should be ready for issue during 1927. 

Vol. VI, describing the Vyakarana Manuscripts was mean- 
while taken in hand. By the end of 1926 already 80 pages had 
been printed off, 56 further pages were in proof, as also 95 gal- 
leys, covering the description of about 560 numbers. 

Work in this department has now been unremittingly 
speeded up for three years in succession, but as the whole cata- 
logue should describe about 12,000 items (in 12 or more volumes) 
of which hitherto 4,500 items have been disposed of, the end of 
the gigantic undertaking is not yet by any means in sight. 

The Resident Pandit Aghornath Bhattacharya was at the 
end of the year confirmed in his post as the Shastri’s assistant 
in the work on the catalogue. 

During the year a rearrangement was made in the disposi- 
tion of some of the MSS. and printed works in the Sanskrit 
department. A collection of over 2,000 Manuscripts was 
transferred from elsewhere to the Sanskrit room, place having 
been found for them by the transfer of an equal number of 
vernacular and Sanskrit prints to the general library shelves. 

A number of paper MSS. were suitably repaired and re- 
bound during the year. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and 
Catalogue. 

In this department the year’s activities were of considerable 
importance. The work of foliating the collection of MSS. was 
completed. A second examination of the volumes had brought 
to light a number of volumes which had been overlooked before. 
This year over 85,000 additional leaves, making about 3,55,000 
in all, have been foliated. Next, the systematic stamping of 
the volumes was taken up, and nearly 5,000 volumes w'^ere 
stamped with identification stamps in fixed places. In Decem- 
ber this second manipulation was completed. Binding was 
continued. During the year 276 volumes were bound, making 
a total of 780 manuscript volumes bound since this activity was 
taken up on a regular basis towards the end of 1924. At 
least a thousand volumes are still in need of binding, and the 
rate of progress can scarcely be expected to be greater than 
about 300 annually, if proper attention and supervision are to 
be given to the work. 

The work of repairing and pasting old, worm-eaten, or 
damaged MSS. proceeded altogether quicker and more skilfully 
than in previous years, and each volume bound, if in need 
of such attention, was thoroughly repaired before issue to the 
binder. 
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The next work to foe taken in hand is the segregaition 
of printed works, footh in type and lithographed, vv^iiicli iii‘e still 
mixed np with the earlier parts of the collection of MSS. 
A re-arrangement of the MSS. on the shelves, and a consequent 
re-numfoering are also contemplated. 

During the 3^ear a goodly numfoer of new Arjibic aiKl 
Persian MSS. and a few Hindustani ones were ac<|uired by 
purchase, in all 84 volumes, at a total purchase price of about 
Rs. 400. Several of the volumes, Avere again of rnorc^ than 
common value and interest. 

In November, Mr. Ivanow was sent on deputation to 
Lucknow for a brief period, to endeavour to collect Manuscripts 
locally. His visit Avas entirely successful and for an outlay of 
Rs. 1,200, all incidental expenses included, he acquired 160 
volumes. These will be booked, incorporated and catalogued in 
1927. 

The second volume of the Concise Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the Society’s Collections, by Mr. Ivanow, Avas 
published during the year. It is devoted to the Curzon Col- 
lection,” definitely so named, in supersession of the old informa l 
designation of '' Government Collection ”, in honour of Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, under whose Viceroyalty and with Avhose 
support the collection Avas created. The volume describes 766 
items, in 610 pages print, and was as warmly Avelcomed by 
experts as its predecessor. It Avas dedicated by the Council 
to Sir Denison Ross, in recognition of his former great services 
to the department. Mr. Ivanow also completed tlie copy 
of a first supplement to this second catalogue, describing 
all purchases and acquisitions accumulated till the end of 1926 
since the closing of the text of his main catalogue. This 
supplement also contains residuals which have been found 
during a re-examination of the whole collection. It will describe 
about 150 items, and it is expected that it Avill be published 
during 1927, completing the description of all the Persian MBS. 
belonging to the Society, acquired and in its possession before 
the end of 1926. 

In the meantime the Council has charged Mr, Ivanow with 
the preparation of a similar concise catalogue of the Society’s 
Arabic MSS., and substantial progress has already been mad(^ 
with its preparation. This work Avill demand several years for 
its completion. 

Several published catalogues of Persian and Ani])ic M>S. 
collections were added to the set already in the ])ossessi()n of 
the Society as reference material for its own cjitaioguing 
activities. It is the intention to make and maintain this set as 
complete as practicable. 

The staff of the department i^emained unchanged during 
the year. 
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Humismaties. 

With great regret news was received of the death of the 
Honorary Numismatist to the Society, Mr. R. 0. Douglas, 
I.C.S. Arrangements for a successor have not yet been made. 

The vacancy raises anew the question of the relations of 
the Society with the Numismatic Society of India, which are 
not well defined. During the year the whole position of the 
Society with regard to its Numismatic activities was reviewed. 
There are various points claiming attention : the relation of 
the A.S.B. with the Numismatic Society of India ; the status 
of the coin collection lent eine die by the A.S.B. to the 
Indian Museum ; the rights of the Society to receipt of Trea- 
sure Trove Goins ; the method of dealing with the coin collec- 
tion still held by the Society on its premises ; the advisability 
of resuscitating the Society’s independent Numismatic acti- 
vities. 

A sub-committee was appointed during the year to investi- 
gate these questions and to report. 

Competent temporary outside help was secured and an 
extract was made, for the guidance of the Council, of the 
Numismatic records of the last twenty-five years in the 
archives, which was submitted to Council late in the year. 
This digest made the position much clearer but an important 
gap in the records was encountered. The missing documents 
were, however, re- traced just after the close of the year. 
It was, nevertheless, already felt that independent Numismatic 
activity by the Society should be revived. Definite action 
will probably be taken during 1927. 

One Numismatic Supplement, No. 39 (for 1925), was pre- 
pared, but has not yet been issued. The arrangement of the 
plates made for some delay. 

The whole question of the Society’s Numismatic work is a 
very complicated one demanding great care and the closest 
attention for its satisfactory solution. 
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Membership Statistics. 
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N.B . — Honorary Fellows were styled Honorary Members botoro IftU. 

The closing total for 1923 has been adjusted to an initial total of 345 
for 1924. 
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List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 1926. 


(a) Bibliotheca Iiidica (New Series) : 

Price. 
Rs. A. P. 

No. 1485: Samaraieca Kaha, VoL I, Fasc. 9 (2 units) 2 0 0 
No. 1486: Descriptive Catalogue of Persian MSS. 

(Curzon Collection) Pp. XXVIII, 582 15 0 0 


(fo) Memoirs : 

Vol. VIII, No. 5 : Algae of the Loktak Lake . . 7 5 0 

Title i^age and Index for Vol, VII. (Free to Members and Subscri- 
bers on application.) 

(c) Journal and Proceedings (New Series) : 

Vol. XXI. 

No. 1 : Philological . . . . . . 6 6- 0 

No. 3: PhilologicpJ .. .. ..240 

Title page and Index for Vol. XX. (Free to Members and Subscri- 
bers on application.) 


(d) Miscellaneous : 

Proceedings, Thirteenth Indian Science Congress . . 12 6 0 


Price Lists for Free Distribution. 

Catalogue of Works published in the Bibliotheca Indica relating to 
Hindu Culture. 

Catalogue of Works published in the Bibliotheca Indica relating to 
Islamic Culture. 
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. Abstract Statement 

of 

Receipts and Disbursements 

of the 
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for 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 

]926. .4siatio Sonietf/ 


Dr. 

1'0 M 8'r A B T.l S H M K N 'I'. 



\is. A.s. 

P. 

Rs. .. 


Salaries and Allowances 

22,7{)(» 

4 

9 



Commission 

511 

0 

5 




- 

— 

— 

23,217 

14 

To Co N'lM N G 1 C N 01 ,ES . 





Stationery 

1,286 

9 

6 



Fan and Li^hfc 

361 

9 

0 

% 


Telephone 

201 

1 

5 



Tax 

1,753 

4 

0 



Postage . . 

1,285 

4- 

*> 



Continsyencies 

897 

15 

1 



Audit Fee 

250 

0 

0 



Petty Repairs 

:143 

2 

0 



Insurance 

500 

0 

0 



Menials’ Clothing 

149 

0 

0 



Furniture and Fittings 

1 ,654 

2 

u 



Upkeep of Paintings 

908 

0 

9 



Freight . . 

10 

0 

0 



Provident Fund Share 

314 

7 

0 








9,94! 

t) 

To Library and ConucoTioNs. 





Books . . . . 

4,102 

M 

8 



Binding . . ' 

2,006 

12 

0 





— 


(5,22!^ 

10 

To POBntOATlONB, 

i-rrc. 





Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs 

5,086 

14 

3 



Printing Circulars, etc. 

754 

13 

0 



Contribution to I.S.O. 

1 ,200 

0 

0 








7,041 

II 

Bad Debts written off 




274 

10 

Less depreciation on Investments revalued 






on 31-12-1926:— 






Carried over from 1925 

62,894: 

13 

10 



Less appreciation on 31-12-26 


0 

0 




Balance as per Balance Sheefc .. *. .. ! 7-!;l I f 



Receipts and Dishursements, 


Ivii 


STATEMENT No. 1. 

of Bengal. 1926. 


Or. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from iast Account . . .. .. 2,18,530 3 0 

By Cash Receipts. 

9,510 4 0 
416 3 9 
2,000 0 0 
0,778 5 0 

— : 17,704 12 9 

By Pehsonai. Account. 

Members’ Subscriptions . . . . 14,518 0 0 

Compounding Subscriptions . , . . 300 0 0 

Admission Fees .. .. 3, '7 44 0 0 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . 134 5 0 

18,696 5 0 

By ThalNspbr prom Funds, etc. 

Proportionate Share in General Expen 
diture by various Funds 
Publication Fund from Book Sales and Sub 
scription to Journal and Proceedings 
Publication Fund Reserve for Publications 
Refund Salary, Science Congress Clerk 
Proceeds on War Bond by Appreciation . 


7,500 0 0 

6,877 6 3 
11,000 0 0 
200 0 0 
481 7 4 

26,058 13 7 


Interest on Investments 
Miscellaneous 
Government Allowance 
Advertising 


Total 


2,80,990 2 4 
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STATEMENT No» 2. 

1926. Oriental Fublieation 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal for tl^e piibli- 
(Rs. 600), and for the publication of Sanskrit 


Dr. 

To Cash Expand it oris. 


R,8. As. P. B.S. As. P. 

Printing.. .. .. .. 5,599 3 2 

Editing .. .. .. .. 1424 0 0 

7,023 12 2 

Proportionate Share in General Expendi- 
ture .. .. .. •• •• 3,000 0 0 

Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . . • 1,001 4 .1 


Total .. 11,025 0 3 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

1926. OrieiUal Ibiblieal ion 

From a monthly grant made by the Governmont of Btmgal of 

Historical liiterowt 


Dr. 

Rs, As, P. H,s. Ak, P. 
To Balance as per Balance Sheet . , . . 17,530 14 6 


'i^OTAL 


17,530 14 6 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

J^O» 1^ in Accomit with A.S.B. 1926^ 

cation of Oriental Works and Works of Instruction in Eastern Languages 
Works hitherto unpublished (Rs. 250). 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account . , . . . . 2,025 0 3 

By Cash Receipts. 

Annual Grant .. .. .. O^OOO 0 0 


Total .. 11,025 0 3 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

Fuiljdj^ j\f*0. 2, in Account ivith A.S.B. 1926 * 

Rs. 260 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of 
(without remuneration). 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 

By Cash Receipts. 

Annual Grant, 1926-27 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. F. 

14,630 14 6 


3,000 0 0 


Total 


17,530 14 6 
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STATEMENT No. 4, 

1926. SansJirit Manii^servpts Ftmd 

From an aiiiioal grant of Rs. 3,200 made by tlio G-overninent of Bengal 
by the Society? for Government: nnd Rb. 3,000 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure 


Pension . . 

Printing . . 

Allowance 

Proportionate Share in General Expendi- 
ture 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. I"\ lis. As. P, 
1 20 0 0 
1,276 II 0 
3,600 0 0 

.1,996 II 0 

2,000 0 0 

14,831 10 3 


Total .. 21,831 A 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 


1926. Arahio and Per.A((,n .i\[(hiii(.s(‘rii>is 

From an annual grant of Rs. 6,000 made by tho Government of India lor 
by the Society for Government; for the pureliast^ of furtlu^r 

Persian Manuscripts found 

Dr. 

Rb. As. P. Rm. As. I'. 
To Balance from last Account . . ... ■ P.’.Oii:! I.’f 7 


To Cask Expenditure. 


Manuscripts Purchase 
Binding . . 

Cataloguing 

Books 

Contingencies 

Proportionate Share in General Expenditure 


1,638 8 0 
466 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
104 6 2 
12 0 0 


ToTAIi 


6,220 13 2 

2,600 0 0 


20,684 10 0 



Receipts and Disbursements. 


Ixi 


STATEMENT No. 4. 

vdoCOUnt, in Account with A.8.B. 1926- 

for the publication of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired 
from the same Government for research work. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account •• .. 15,031 5 .3 

By Cash Receipts. 


Annual Grant for cataloguing, 1926-27 .. .. 3,600 0 0 

Annual Grant for preservation of Sans- 
krit Manuscripts, 1926-27 . . . . . . 3,200 0 0 


Total ..21,831 5 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1926- 

the cataloguing and binding of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, acquired 
Manuscripts, and for the preparation of notices of Arabic and 
in various Libraries in India. 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Annual Grant from the Government of 

India 1924-25 and 1926-26 .. .. 10,000 0 0 

Annual Grant from the Government of 
India 1926-27 .. .. .. 6,000 0 0 

16,000 0 0 

Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 6,684 10 9 


Total 


20,684 10 9- 
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STATEMENT No* 4. 

1926. Sanskrit Mim-(ts(yript.<i Fu.nri 

From an amiual gran^* of Rs. 3,200 made by the Governniotifc of Bengal 
by the Society for Governmcait *, atnl TIb. 3,(100 


Dr. 


To Cabh ExprcNorruRE 


Pension . . 

Printing . . 

Allowance 

Proportionate Share in General Expendi 
tnre 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs, aAs. P. Kb, Ab„ P„ 

120 0 0 
1,276 11 0 

3,600 0 0 

4^996 II 0 

2,000 0 0 

14,834 10 3 


Total ,, 21,831 0 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

1926. Aixibic and Persian .M(t,n ns(‘ri p! s 

'From, an annual grant of Re. 6,000 made by the Government of India for 
by the Society for Government; for tlie ptirtdmHt^ of Cuiilmr 

Pornian Manuscript, s found 


Dp. 


To Balance from last Account . , 


lis, A's. P. Hh. Ah, l\ 
• ! 2,063 13 7 


Manuscripts Purchase 
Binding . . 
Cataloguing 
Books 

Contingencies , , 


To Cash Extekdithee* 

.. 1,638 8 0 

4:66 0 0 
3,0010 0 0 
*. .. 104 6 2 

12 0 0 


Proportionate Share in General Expenditure 


6,220 13 2 

2,600 0 0 


Total 


20,684 10 0 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

AoCOUllt , in Account with A.S.B. 1926. 

for the publication of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired 
from the same Government for research work. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. F. 
By Balance from last Account .. •• .. 15,031 5 S 


By Cash Receipts. 

Annual Grant for cataloguing, 1926-27 . . . . 3,600 0 0 

Annual Grant for preservation of Sans- 
krit Manuscripts, 1926-27 . . . . . . 3,200 0 0 


Total ..21,831 5 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1926- 

the cataloguing and binding of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, acquired 
Manuscripts, and for the preparation of notices of Arabic and 
in various Libraries in India. 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 


Rs, As. P. Rs. As. P- 

Annual Grant from the Government of 

India 1924-26 and 1925-26 .. .. 10,000 0 0 

Annual Grant from the Government of 
India 1926-27 .. .. .. 5,000 0 0 

16,000 0 0 

Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 6,684 10 9 


Total 


20,684 10 9’ 
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STATEMENT No. 6* 

2g26\ Barela]/ M. emorial 

From a sum of Rs. 500 odd given in 1896 by tho Surgeon 

encouragement of M,.edical 


Dr. 


To Cash ExpENDiTUitE. 

Rs. As. 

Cost of two Memorial Medals . . • • 'It ^ 

Purchase of Rs. 100 F.V. of ^ G. P. Note. . 70 5 


P. 

0 

2 


To Depreciation on Investments on 
3M2-26 

Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 


Rs. As. P. 

113 8 2 

107 8 0 

545 2 8 


Total ... 766 2 10 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

1926. Servants’ Pension Fund 

Pounded in 1876 as the Piddington Pension Fund 


Dr. 

R». As. P. Kb. As. P, 

To Depreciation, Investments revalued on 
3M2-26 

Balance as per Balance Shoet . , 

Rs. 2,000, 3i% G. P. Notes .. 1,570 0 0 

Accumulated Interest . . 36 5 10 


1,906 11 10 


300 6 0 

I ,606 5 10 


Total 



Receipts and Disbursements. 


Ixiii 


STATEMENT No. 6. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.8.B. 

General, for the foundation of a medal for the 

and Biological Science. 


Cr. 


Es. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account — 

Rs. 400, 3J% G.P. Notes, 1854 55 at face 
value . . . . • . 400 0 0 

Rs. 100, 3|-% G.P. Notes, 1900-01 at face 

value . . . . . . 100 0 0 

Accumulated Interest . . . . 151 6 10 


By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year 

Rs. 100, 3J% G.P. Notes, at face value. . 

Total 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

fAcOOUUYbt^ in Account with A.8,B. 

with Rs. 600 odd from the Piddington Fund. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account — 


Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 
Interest realized for the year . . 


1926. 


Rs. As. P. 

651 6 10 

14 12 0 
100 0 0 

766 2 10 


1926. 


Rs. As. P. 
1,867 11 10 

49 0 0 
1,906 11 10 


Total 
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Ixiv 

STATEMENT No, 8. 

2926. Building Fund 

From a sum of Rs. 40,000 given by the Government of India 

proceeds of a portion. 


Dr. 

Rs. As. ,P. 

To Depreciation, Investments revalued on 

31-12-26 .. .. .* •• 2,795 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 1 1,262 0 6 

(Rs. 10,205-0-0 + 1,057-6-6) 


Total , . 14,057 6 6 


STATEMENT No. 9. ' 

1926. Catalogue o f Scientific Seriad Pub- 


Dr. 


lis. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 415 0 0 

Total ,, 415 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 10. 

1926. International Catalogue of Scien- 


Dr. 

Rs. Ah. P 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . , 4,424 7 8 


Total 


4,424 7 8 



Eeceipts and Disbursements, 


Ixv 


STATEMENT No. 8, 

in Accoimt ivith A.S,B, 1926, 

towards the rebuilding of the Society’s premises, and from the sale 
of the Society’s land. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account (Rs. 13,000, 
3|% G.P.N. and Rs. 602-6-6) 


By Cash Receipts. 
Interest realized during the year 


Total 


Rs. As. P. 
13,602 6 6 

456 0 0 
14,057 6 6 


STATEMENT No. 9. 

lications, Calcutta, in Acct. with a.s.b. 1926. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . . . 415 o 0 

Total . . 415 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 10. 

tific Literature, in Account with A.S.B. 1926. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account .. .. .. 4,424 7 8 


Total 


4,424 7 8 
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STATEMENT No. 11. 

1926. dhbaniama Reprint 

From ft atiin sofc apart ii:i 11)23 for 


Dr. 


To Balance as per Balance Sheet 

Totat, 


Rs. As. F. 
7,704 10 8 

7,704 10 S 


STATEMENT No. 12. 

1926. Provident Fund, Ac- 

From contribotions by the 


Dr. 


To Cash .Expenditure. 


Rs. As. P. 


Withdrawal of Contributions . . . . . . 213 0 

Balance as per Balance Sheet . . .. .. 2,542 1 0 


Totau , . 2,603 4 0 


STATEMENT No. 13. 

1926. Sir William Jones Memorial 

From a sum gifted for the purpose 


Dr. 

Rs. Am. P. 

To depreciation on Investments revalued 
on 31-12-26 . . . , . . , , 645 () o 

Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. ,, 2*449 12 0 

(Rs. 2,356-0*0-1-94-12.0) 


3,094 12 0 


Total 



Receipts and Disbursements, 
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STATEMENTNo.il. 

^doGOlbllt ^ in Account with A.S.B. 1926^ 

the reprint of the Akbarnama in England. 


Cr. 

Bs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account , . . . 7,764 10 8 

Total 7,764 iO 8 


STATEMENT No. 12, 

OOlbJlt, in Account with A.8.B. 1926 , 

Staff and the Society. 


Cr, 


By Balance from last Account 


Bs. As. P. Ks. As. P. 

1,880 6 0 


By Cash Beoeipts. 

Staff Contribution for the year . . . . 341 7 0 

A.S.B. Contribution for the year . . . . 341 7 0 

682 14 0 


Total . . 2,563 4 0 


STATEMENT No. 13. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1926. 

by Dr. XJ. N. Brahmachari, 


Cr. 

Be. As. P. Bs. As. P. 

By Endowment 3J% G.P. Notes Bs. 3,000 
face value.. .. .. .. 3^000 0 0 

Interest realized . , . . . , 94 12 0 

3,094 12 0 


Total 


3,094 12 0 
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STATEMENT No. 14. 

1926- J}i\ .K. An iia/itdfile Alciiiorlal 

Ji'roii'i (lonatioiis 


Dr. 


To depreciation on Investments revalued 
on 31-12-26 

Balance as per Balance Sheet . , 

(Rs. 2,355-0-0 + 527-12-0) 

Totai, 


lis. As. P. 

0*1 5 0 0 

2,SS2 12 0 

3,527 12 0 


STATEMENT No. 15. 

1926. Permanent Library Fund 

From gilts 


Dr. 

Es. Ai. Ba 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet , , . . 2 050 0 0 


2,050 0 0 


Total 



Meceipis and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 14. 

Fund Jccount, in Account with A.8.B. 

by sobscrlption. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Cash received . . . . . . 527 12 0 

By 3|% G.P. Notes Rs. 3,000 at face value . . 3,000 0 0 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 15. 

td-GCOUTht , in Account vnih A.8.B. 

received. 


Cr. 


By Cash Reobipts. 
Donations realized during the year 


1926 . 


Rs. As. P, 

3,527 12 0 
3,527 12 0 


1926. 


Rs. As. P, 
2,050 0 0 


Total 


2,050 0 0 
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STATEMENT No. 16. 

1926- P/ihlic(/ l:i <f// Fund 

From «m!o protioodR 

Dr. 

To Gash Expend n’URic. 

.Hs. As. Rk. As. r\‘ 

Postage''.. .. .. .. o?!) 5 (i 

Printing .. .. .. .. 2,828 18 8 

‘ :}^404 8 2 

Books returned .. .. .. {08 H 0 

To Transfer. 

From Book Sales and Subscri]:diion.s to 
Journal and Proceedings during the 
5^ear . . , . . . . . {>,877 (» *5 

Prom Reserve .. .. 11,000 0 0 

J7,s77 

To depreciation on Investments revalued 
on 31-12-26 .. .. 3,225 0 0 

To Exchange difference on Fixed 
Deposit .. .. 125 14 S 

— — 14 g 

By Balance 

Rs. 16,000, 3i% G.P. Notes @ Rs. 78/8 . . 1 1 ,776 0 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance . . . . 12,057 1 1 5 

23,832 II 5 

Total .. ‘18,608 11 0 




Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 16. 

idCGOUTlt , in Account with A.S.B. 

of publications. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 


By Balance from last Account.. 

By Cash Receipts. 


Cash Sale of Publications 
Interest realized on Fixed Deposit 
(London) 

Interest on Investments 


650 14 9 

410 11 7 

910 0 0 


By Personal Account. 

Credit Sale of Publications . . . . 6,049 3 9 

Subscriptions to Journal and Pro- 
ceedings . . . • . . 1 ,464 0 0 


1926. 


Rs. As. P. 
39,083 13 5 


1,971 10 4 


7,513 3 9 


Total 


48,568 11 6 
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STATEMENT No. 17. 

1926 . . PcrsofmL 


Dp. 

!is. Ab. P. 

To Balance from last Account . . 

Advances for postage, etc. . . • . . * 

Asiatic Society’s Subscriptions., etc. .. 18,01H) 5 0 

Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings 
and from Book Sales, etc., from Pub. 

Fund a/c .. .. 7,518 3 1) 


iis. Ah. P. 

>i,M7 7 0 
1)59 l-l: 8 


:9),2U9 8 9 


Total 31,810 14 0 


STATEMENT No. 18. 

1926. Fixed Deposit 

From a sum sot aside to pay for the 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account 
Interest accrued on Fixed Deposit 


Eb, Ae. P, 


12,459 

10 

0 

4U) 

11 

7 

12,870 

r> 

7 

71) 

15 

0 

12,790 

6 

7 


To Difference in Exchange rate 


Total 



Receipts and Disbursements, 
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STATEMENT No, 17o 

Account. 


Cr. 


By Cash Receipts during the year 
Bad Debts written-off, A.S.B. a/c 
Books Returned, Pub. Fund a/c 


By 

Outstandings. 

Amount due 
, to 

the Society. 

Amount due 
by 

the Society. 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Members 

3,850 

11 

0 

271 

0 

0 

Subscribers 




120 

0 

0 

Bill Collector’s 
Deposit 




100 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous ... 

1,228 

3 

9 

1,265 

14 

9 


.5,078 


9 

1,756 

14 

9 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 18. 

Account, London. 

printing of the Kashmiri Dictionary. 


Cr. 

To Cash Expenlitobe. 


Printing Charges 

Balance as per Balance Sheet 


1926 . 


Rs. As. P. 
27,616 11 3 
274 10 9 
103 8 0 


3,322 0 0 

31,316 14 0 


1926. 


Rs. As. P. 
2,828 13 8 

9,961 8 11 


Total 


12,790 6 7 
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STATEMENT No. 19. 

1926 . 


(I) I nrvsi 


Dr 


To Balance from lawt- Account 
To Receipts by Endownients 

Total 


Kh. As. V. Hb, Ah. P. 

. 2 , 74,700 0 0 2,o:br>oo :j lo 

0,000 0 t;,ooo 0 0 

2 , 80,700 0 0 2 , 00 j;o 0 . ,) 10 


Face 

■^alue 

Ms. 

PirNDS. r 

i 

iati* {/' 
Rs. o/j, 


ASIATIC SOCIP'rS^ OI<' i 
IIKNCAI., i 

PtilRMANKN'r R.KSKin i:. ; 


113,700 

3 .i*^/o (i. Lean Ko. 155110,1 

i 

1812-13 

78 'H.'- 

1 , 00,000 

O.^o/o C. Loan No. 21 ( 3811 , 


185 - 1-55 

T 8 ! 8 /- 

53.700 

3 .'.% ( 3 . Loan No. 216812 . 



1851 -.55 

TH' 8 ;- 

o/XKJ 

iV.% (L Loan No. 020511 , 1870 

TS/ 8 /- 

1 , 0 (X) 

u.O'/oC. Loan No. 020 . 518 , 1870 

78 / 8 ;- 

500 

;P/o C. Ijoan No, 003715 , 



1806-07 

67 / 8 /- 

0,800 

3 .'.o/o C. Loan I’arl^ of No. 

337128 . 18(35 

THS/- 

6,500 

TiiiMPouAiiY Iv t-:, 

$1% (S. Loan Part of No. 

i 

837428, 1865 

S^ojo G. Loan No. 238816 , 

78 / 8 ;- 

26 ,(,X )0 

1900-01 

78 / 8 /- 

25,000 

3 io|o a. Loan No, 238360 , 

1900-01 ... ... ! 

78 ) 81 - . 


P uiJijic'ATn ) N’ ’Pun i ». 


15,000 

3 .i®|o G . Loan Part of No. 



1337428, 1865 

78 / 8 ;- 

13 , 0 (X) 

BuiLinNO IfiiNjn 

Q. Loan Part of No. 



837428 , 1 S 65 

78181 - 

2,000 

Pknsion Funo. 

3 .^<Vo G. ijoan Part of N(j. 



029546, 1870 

78 / 8 /- 

300 

BaU<JL.zV.Y MEMOlltAI. PdNn. 

340/0 G. Loan No. 170971 , 



1854-.55 ... 

78 / 7 /- 

100 

3 . 40/0 G. Loai\ No. 220763 , 


1854-55 

7818 /- 

IfX) 

34 o/(, (j. Ijoan No. 30 -i 677 , 


UKK )-01 

78 / 81 - 

1,500 

SjR WiniA AM .Jones Memo- 
UIAn IfUNJ), 

340/0 ( 4 . Loan No. 1854-55 ... 

78 / 8 /- 

1 , 5 (X) 

3 . 40/0 G". Ijoaii No. lJH.)t)- 0 I 

7 B' 8 /- 

34)00 

Du. ANNANDAlaC MkMO«{AIi 
Fuot). 

34 % G . Loair No, 1842-43 . . . 

78 |H/- 

2 , 80 , 7 {K) 




1 . 


Oisi 
I )t‘CtUII 
HM!, \ alu:t 
t iou 


Its. 


X aluiUinri - 
as p.T i 

lu.livi.hial "",■’'•■<1 

i ' ; " i 

Os. 1 '.: I'is. ’.A.-C, 


lj(i,r»5!>, M Uj lu 5, in 


irnOiTi H 


IO,ii0a| 0] 


lATo' 0 




^ fr>,(KKt 


Oi PUHHI 


} -'“j 

2 , 20,1549 






111 

8 0 




vOllI H n 


a^KKI; <>| u| 

I i 




ioT 


O ' 15 


01 01 


oir 

10,25111 


81 0 


<} 0 

n !o 



Receipts and Disbursements, 
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STATEMENT No. 19. 
^dcOOU/l'ht {Government Securities.) 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 2,80,700 0 0 

Less Depreciation on 31-12-26 

Total .. 2,80,700 0 0 



Rs. As. P. 
2,20,349 8 0 
49,256 11 10 

2769,606~'no 
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STATEMENT No. 20. 

WB 6 . fvj I n rcstnifiit 

Dr. 

{,{■8. Ah. I"*. Rm. As. F, 

To Balance from lasfc Account . . .. .‘>5,000 0 0 ‘10, 572 0 10 

To Appreciation W.B, revalued on ‘Usi 

December, 1926 . . .. .* .. 1,02.1 1 U) 

To Sale proceeds realized . . . . . . 48 1 7 4 

Total .. .15,000 0 0 17,076 10 0 


: IL.A.n.L... , V alusUHm as ApiHMM'isUiun 
Tkmi>oraiiv Reskuvk. ItR;' V tlii-/ 5***’ I4anl- *»n list- Oa- 

i.U», \ .Mu.i.; Accouut, coluber, Oei. 


K.s.2U5(J0U/- 5.1®/o W, lloruls of lOlS 'o Us 
106/12/- «/o 

Total .Rs. 


its. 

V. Hs, 

Rs. 1 

A.i 

: 21,15U U 

0 20.126 

M' 2 ; 1,021 

1 

' 2], mo! o; 

0, 20,126 j 

IT 2 1,021 ! 

.r 


STATEMENT No. 21. 

19^6> (o) hvD&H^hrheub Jloaoiuhf 

For Staff 

Dr, 

Rb. As. P. 

To deposits daring the year . . . . . , 2,56't 4 0 

STATEMENT No. 22. 

1926. (J}.) In;u6stn)(‘uf .■Icauxui! 

Dr. 

To deposit during the year, (Imperial Bank 
of India, Bark Street Branch, Calcutta) 


Rs. As* P* 
20,000 0 0 
20,000 0 0 


Totai^ 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No, 20. 

JtOGOUJZt {War Bonds). 1926. 


Cr. 

Face Value. Market Price. 


Rs. As. P. 

By Sale of W. Bonds Rs. 15,000 face 

value 3| of G.P.N. . . . . 15,000 0 0 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 20,000 0 0 


Rs. As. P, 

15,726 10 0 
21,350 0 0 


Totai 35,000 0 0 37,076 10 0 


STATEMENT No. 21. 

{Savings Bank Deposit, Imperial Bank of India). 19B6, 

Provident Fund. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 2,563 4 0 


STATEMENT No. 22. 

{Fixed Deposit, Imperial Bank of India). 1926 ^ 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet .. . . 20,000 0 0 


Total 


20,000 0 0 
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STATEMENT No- 23. 

wm. (Ja,^k 


Dr. 

lia. As. 1‘. Ilw. As. 1:’. 


Asiatic Society o! Bengal . . 

17 J04 

12 

0 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 . # 

IbCKH) 

0 

0 

Oriental Publication Fund .No, 2 

rbooo 

0 

0 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 

fuHbo 

0 

0 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund 




Account . . . . 

15,001) 

0 

0 

Barclay Memorial Fund iVccount 

114 

12 

0 

Servants’ Pension Fund Account 

‘10 

0 

0 

Publication Fund Account 

1 .07 1 

I(^ 

4 

Provident Fund Account 

082 

14 

0 

Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 

5,004 

12 

0 

Dr. N. Annandalo Memorial Fund Account 

5,527 

12 

0 

Permanent Idbrary .Fund Account 

2,050 

0 

0 

Personal Account 

27.010 

U. 

5 

Building Fund Account 

455 

0 

0 

Fixed Deposit (London) Account 

2,828 

15 

8 

War Bond Account , . 

15,720 

10 

0 

Indian Science Congress Account 

4,500 

5 

0 


IS 0 

Total .. 16 0 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

1926. Bcilarioe 


LIABILITIES. 




Rh. Ah, 

IL 

Rs. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . , 

• - 

1,1)2,745 

M 

9 


Oriental .Publication Fund No. 1 

. . 

1,001 

4 

1 


Do, do. No. 2 

• . 

17,550 

14 

0 


Sanskrit MSS. Fund Account . . 


14,854 

10 

5 


Barclay Memorial Fund 

Servants’ Pension Fund 

« . 

545 

2 

8 



1,000 

5 

10 


Building Fund 

Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publication, 

11,202 

0 

0 


Calcutta . . . , , . 

International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 

415 

0 

0 


ture . . . . . , 


4,424 

7 

8 


Akbarnarna Reprint , , 

. . 

7,704 

10 

g 


Provident Fund Account 


2,542 

1 

0 


Sir William Jones Memorial Fund 


2,440 

12 

0 


Dr. N. Annandale Memorial Fund 


2,882 

12 

0 


Permanent Library Fund 

* ] 

2,050 

0 

0 


Publication Fund Account 

War Bond Appreciation Account 


25,852 

u 

5 

,85,888 

1,025 


'l’OTAi:i 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 23. 

Aooount. 1926. 


Gr. 


By Balance from last Account 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund Ac 
count . . 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account 
Publication Fund Account 
Provident Fund Account 
Personal Account 
Fixed Deposit (London) Account 
Investment Account 
Savings Bank Deposit Account 
Fixed Deposit (Calcutta) 

Indian Science Congress Account 
Balance . . 


.lls. As. P. 

46,430 11 0 

7,023 12 2 
4,996 11 0 

5,220 13 2 

113 8 2 
3,404 3 2 

21 3 0 

959 14 3 
410 11 7 

6,000 0 0 
2,563 4 0 
20,000 0 0 
8,767 5 11 
3,680 3 6 


Rs. As. P. 
4,339 10 1 


,09,592 4 11 


Total .. 1,13,931 15 0 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

Sheet. 1926. 


ASSETS. 


Investments 
War Bonds 
Savings Bank Deposit 
Fixed Deposit (Calcutta) 

Fixed Deposit (London) 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund Account 
Personal Account . . 

Cash Account 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
2,20,349 8 0 
21,350 0 0 
2,563 4 0 
20,000 0 0 
9,961 8 11 

5,684 10 9 
3,322 0 0 
3,680 3 6 

2,86,911 3 2 


Total .. 2,86,911 3 2 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet 
and the appended detailed accounts with the 
Books and Vouchers presented to us and certify 
that they are in accordance therewith, and set 
forth correctly the position of the Society as at 
Sist December, 1926. 

Price, Waterhouse, Peat & Co., 

Calcutta, Auditors, 

January, 28th, 1927. Chartered Accountants. 

SuNDEB Lal Hoe, a, 

Honorary Treasurer. 




[APPENDIX IV.] 

Abstract Proceedings Council, 1926. 

(Rule 48 f.) 

Annual Meeting — 


Annual Report. Approved. 

No. 15. 

25-1-26. 

Annual Meeting. Arrangements approved. 

No. 16. 

25-1-26. 

Annual Meeting in the local press. Record. 

No. 6. 

22-2-26. 


Associate Members — 

Correspondence with Prof. S. R. Bose concerning his re-election as an 
Associate Member. Order : l^ecord. 

No. 4. 25-1-26. 

Proposal of Dr. S. L. Hora to recommend Mr. Durgadas Mukherjee 
for election as an Associate Member. Accepted. 

No. 7. 31-5-26. 

Letter from Mr. Durgadas Mukherjee thanking for his election as an 
Associate Member of the Society. Record. 

No. 1. 28-6-26. 

Bibliotheca Indica — 

Suggestions of Mr. B. L. Mukherjee to take in hand the publication of 
translations into Persian of Sanskrit literature made under Akbar 
and his successors. Resolved that the Council’s sympathy with the 
principle of Mr. Mukherjee’s proposals be expressed to him but that no 
action be taken until a specially qualified scholar is formally proposed, 
willing to undertake work in connection with the proposals. 

No. 6. 29-3-26. 

Report issue of Bibliotheca Indica sale catalogues. Record. 

No. 5. 31-5-26. 

Letter from Sir Denison Ross, thanking for the dedication to him of 
the Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the ‘‘ Curzon Collection.” Record. 

No. 1. 26-7-26. 

Proposal from Prof. H. Jacobi with reference to the publication of a 
new edition of Hemachandra’s Parisista Parva in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
Accepted. 

No. 2 (a). 30-8-26. 

Proposal from MM. Kamalakrsna Smftitii’tha regarding the publi- 
cation of the text of the Grhastha-ratnakara in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
Accepted. 

No. 2 (b). 30-8-26. 

Proposal from Mr. H. E. Stapleton for the publication of an Arabic 
chemical treatise in the Bibliotheca Indica. Order : Accept for publi- 
cation on receipt of final and complete copy in press-ready condition. 

No. 5. 4-10-26. 
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Bijildtno — 

Suggoations IA"(V>1. N. F. linrwrlf in connncf ion with the rotiring 
room. Accepted. 

No. 4. 

Reeommenda tion Fiiiance CiJininilkM* No. 4 ot IT- I I'-iiO. loforinid 
considoratioM of next year'a hudgoi. HesoKanI to na-onma-nd to 
Cooncil the inclusion of an annually reeurront iiern for upkeep of and 
repairs to building, with the stiggestion that Its. 2 .(HI 0 annually may 
prove sufficient. Oorifirrned l>v Council . 

No. 6. ' 20-12-26. 


Committees — 

Suggestion Mr. G. H. Tipper for the re-coirstit ut ion of ila* Sir Ashut(»sh 
Mukherjee Memorial Commilt<?e. Order : Tlu) Conunit ha* to be rt‘-eonsti- 
tuted and to consist of Messns. G. H. Tipper, H. K. Stapleton, C. N. 
Brahmachari and the Genend Secretaiy. 

No. 6. 264.2(5. 

Committees for 1926. Resolved that the standing Ct)innuttees for 
1926 be constituted as follows : 


Finance Committee : 

President. 

Treasurer. > Ex-officio. 

General Secretary. ) 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri, 

P. C. Mahalanoliis, Esq. 

J. C. Mitra, Esq. 

A. R, Bery, Esq. 


Library Committee : 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Philological 
J't. Philological 
Natural Science 
Physical Science ^SecrotarieH. 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 
Sir C. 0. Ghoso. 

Percy Brown, Esq* 

Publication GommiUee : 
President, 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Philological \ 

Jt. Philological \ 

Natural Science ' 

Physical Science; Secretaries. 
Anthropological j 
Medical j 

Library J 
No 12. 


Ex-officio. 


/Ex-O'fficio, 


294 - 26 .. 


Re-constitution of the Lease Committee preliminarily to (leal with anti 
scrutinise all matters regarding leases. Order : Committee to consist 
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of the Treasurer, Sir C. 0. Ghose, Mr. A. R. Bery and the (:Jenera 1 
Secretary. 

No. 10 (d). 25-4-26. 

Resolved to invite Sir R. N. Mookerjee to accept membership on 
the Lease Committee. 

No. 11 (a). 4-10-26. 

Constitution of the Publication Committee. Mr .Justice C. C. Ghose, 
Kt., to be co-opted as a member 

No. 12 (a). 31-5-26 

Constitution of the Insurance Committee. A sub -committee to 
consider, report and place definite proposals before the Council on the 
question of Fire Insurance of the Society’s property. The Committee 
to consist of the President, Treasurer and General Secretary {ex- 
officio), Messrs. N. F. Barwell, N. Ottens and Thornton Jones. The 
Committe to be requested to endeavour to obtain advice from Captain 
B. A. Westbrook. 

No. 1. 30-8-26. 

Complimentary — 

Letter conveying the good wishes on behalf of H. M. the King of the 
Belgians. Order : Record. 

No. 2. 22-2-26. 

•Council — 

On motion by Mr. G. H. Tipper, unanimously resolved that the 
Council, in their last meeting before the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
put on record their thanks to the President, ' Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mookerjee, for the way in which he has served the true interests of the 
Society during the period of his Presidency. 

No. 17. 25-1-26. 

Signatures signifying formal acceptance of election of Council Members 
for 1926. Order : Record. 

No. 1. 22-2-26. 

Order : Council meeting tea. Present arrangements to continue ; 
charges to be debited to contingencies. 

No. 13. 22-2-26. 

Letter from the Plonorary Treasurer, intimating his impending 
absence from Calcutta for four or five weeks from about the 10th 
■of May, 1926. Noted 

No. 10 (c). 25-4-26. 

Letter of thanks to Council from the President. Record. 

No. 1. 26-4-26. 

Letter from the Acting President, regretting absence from the Council 
meeting on account of his being in mourning over the death of his 
mother. The Council’s condolences to be conveyed to Dr. U. N. 
Brahrnachari. 

31-5-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 of 28-5-26. Officiating 
arrangements for Treasurer. Order : The General Secretary to officiate 
for the Treasurer during his absence. Resolved that the General 
Secretary (Mr. Johan van Manen) be authorised to officiate as Honorary 
Treasurer to the Society during the absence of Dr. S. L. Hora until 
the latter resumes his functions on return. 

No. 8 (d). 31-5-26. 

Report of return of Dr. S. L. Hora to Calcutta and his resumption 
-of the duties of Honorary Treasurer. Record. 

No. 15 (a). 


28-8-26, 
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Notice of absence from Calcutta of tlie Library Secreta ry. Order : 
(ieneral Secretary to officiate for Library Secretary during his absence. 
]^0. 1. ' 4:“10-2f}. 


Resignation 

Accepted. 

No. 11 (c). 


Member of Council of Mr. P. C. Mahalanobisi 

440-2b. 


Notice of absence from Calcutta Treasurer. Resolved : That in case 
and from date of notice of absence of Dr. S. L. Hora from Calcutta 
the General Secretary (Mr. Johan vanManen) be authorised to officiate 
as Honorary Treasurer to the Society until Dr. Hora resumes his 
functions on return. 

No. 2. 4-10-26. 


Resignation of the Anthropological Secretary. Resolved : That the 
Rev. P. O. Bodding be co-opted to the Council as Anthropological 
Secretary in the place of Mr. H. B. Stapleton, resigned, 

No. 3. 4-10-26. 


Letter from the Rev. P. 0. Bodding thanking for his appointment as 
Anthropological Secretary. Record. 

No. 1. 20-11-20. 


Fixing date December Committee and Council Meetings. The 20th 
December, 1926. 

No. 5. 29-11-26. 


Informal consideration Composition of Council for 1927:28. 

After discussion the following list of Candidates for nomination 
for next year’s Council was placed before the meeting for considera- 
tion : 

President : — Dr. W. A. K. Christie. 

Vice-President :-~Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

,, Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 

„ Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary. 

,, Dr. E. H. Pascoe. 

General Secretary Mr. Johan van Manen. 

Treasurer : — Dr. S. L. Hora. 

Phil. Secretary : — MM. H. P. Shastri. 

Jt. Phil. Secretary : — Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Nat. Hist. Secretary (Biology): — Major R. B. S. Sowell. 

Nat. Hist. Secretary (Phys. Science) : — Dr. C. V. Raman. 
Anthropological Secretary : — Rev. P. 0. Bodding. 

Medical Secretary : — Major R. Knowles. 

Library Secretary ; — Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell. 

Member of Council : — Mr. Justice Sir C. C. Chose. 

,, Mr. Percy Brown. 

,, Mr. B. L. Mitter. 

,, Dr. S. K. Chatterji. 

,, Mr. J. T-I. Lindsay, 

Mr. B. De. 


Resolved : That the General Seci'ctary do print and cfrcidato to (ho 
Members of the Council the list of the Council as at present eoihsi-itutod, 
together with the nevr list placed before the Mooting, and provichKl 
with a blank column for additional names; tha4 those lists shall bo 
returned to the General Secretary within a week of date of issues that a 
list be compiled of the candidates finally proposed and bo plaoial before 
next Council Meeting to be voted upon. 

Ho. 10. 29-11.-^26. 

Council Nomination for 1927-28, 

The General Secretary reported that 14 Council Mombors had 
returned the list of candidates circulated, duly signed and unanimously 
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Notice of absence from Calcutta of the Library Secretary. Order t 
General Secretary to officiate for Library Secretary during his absence. 

‘ 4-10-2(). 


Besignation 

Accepted. 

No. 11 (c). 


as Member of Council of Mr. P. C. Mahalanobist 

4-10-26. 


Notice of absence from Calcutta Treasurer. Resolved : That in case 
and from date of notice of absence of Dr. S. L. Hora from Calcutta 
the General Secretary (Mr. Johan vanManen) be authorised to officiate 
as Honorary Treasurer to the Society until Dr. Flora, resumes his 
functions on return. 

No. 2. 4-10-26. 


Resignation of the Anthropological Secretary. Resolved : That the 
Rev. P. O. Bodding be co-opted to the Council as Anthropological 
Secretary in the place of Mr. H. E. Stapleton, resigned. 

No. 3. 4-10-26. 


Letter from the Rev. P. 0. Bodding thanking for his appointment as 
Anthropological Secretary. Record. 

No. L 29-11.26. 


Fixing date December Committee and Council Meetings. The 20th 
December, 1926. 

No. 5. 29-11-26. 


Informal consideration Composition of Council for 1927:28. 

After discussion the following list of Candidates for nomination 
for next year’s Council was placed before the meeting for considera- 
tion : 

President ; — Dr. W. A, K. Christie. 

Vice-Presideiit : — Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

,, Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 

,, Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary. 

,, Dr. E. H. Pascoe. 

General Secretary Mr. Johan van Manen. 

Treasurer : — Dr. S. L. Hora. 

Phil. Secretary : — MM. H. P. Shastri. 

Jt. Phil. Secretary : — Dr. M. Hidayat Flosain. 

Nat. Hist. Secretary (Biology): — Major R. B. S. Sewell. 

Nat. Hist. Secretary (Phys. Science) : — Dr. C. V. Raman. 
Anthropological Secretary : — Rev. P. O. Bodding. 

Medical Secretary : — Major R. Knowles. 

Library Secretary : — Lt.-Col. N. F. Barweli. 

Member of Council : — Mr. Justice Sir C. 0. Gbose. 

,, Mr. Percy Brown. 

,, Mr. B. L. Mitter, 

,, Dr. S. K. Chattorji. 

„ Mr. J. H. Lindsay, 

„ Mr. B. De. 


Resolved : That the General Secretary do print and circulfih^ to ( In’* 
Members of the Council the list of the Council as at present constituted, 
together with the new list placed before the Mootitig, and providccl 
with a blank column for additional names; tha,t tlioso lists shall })o 
returned to the General Secretary within a week of dale of issue, tha-i a 
list be compiled of the candidates finally proposed, and l)o placuni before 
next Council Meeting to be voted xipon. 

No. 10. 29-11-26. 

Council Nomination for 1927-28. 

The General Secretary reported that 14 Council Memhors hud 
returned the list of candidates circulated, duly signed and nnaninunisly 
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approved without any alternative suggestions. Resolved : That the 
proposed candidates be the Councirs nominees for election to next 
year’s Council. 

No. 10. 20-12-26. 

Donations — 

Donation from Count K. Ohtaiii of a sum of Rs. 1,000 to procure 
a mechanical apparatus for the Society for the reproduction of manu- 
scripts. Resolved that the thanks of the Council be conveyed to the 
donor. 

No. 4. 29-11-26. 

Exchanges — 

Proposal from Mr. PI. E. Stapleton to exchange publications with the 
University of St. Joseph, Beyrouth. Order : Accept. Journal. 

No. 5. 25-1-26. 

Request for Exchange of Publications with the Marine Biological 
Laboratory, Woods Hole. Granted. Journal ; to arrange for such 
exchange of back sets as can be effected. 

No. 2. 31-5-26. 

Fellows — 

Letter from Dr. D. Hooper concerning his status as an Ordinary 
Fellow. Record. 

No. 3. 25-1-26. 

Report of Meeting of Fellows, January 6th, .submitting the name 
of the Rev. P. 0. Bedding to the Council for recommendation to 
the Society for election to Fellowship. Accepted. 

No. 9. 25-1-26. 

Letter of thanks from the Rev. P, 0. Bodding for election as an 
Ordinary Fellow. Order : Record. 

No. 3. 22-2-26. 

Correspondence with Di*. D. Hooper concerning his Ordinary Fellow- 
ship. Record. 

No. 3. 29-3-26. 

Fellowship questions. Item No. 14 of Council dated 28-6-26. 

Resolved that the complete file of papers connected with the matter 
be circulated wdth the minutes to the Members of Council. 

No. 14. 28-6-26. 

Note in connection with the minutes of the Meeting of Fellows held 
on June 25th, 1926. 

Resolved : That the Council has no jurisdiction to take any 
action in the matter. 

No. 1. 9-7-26. ■ 

Note and counternotes appended to the minutes of the meeting 
of the Council held on June 28th, 1926. 

Resolved that the notes having been withdrawn by agreement, 
no further action be taken in the matter. 

2. 9-7-26. 

Finance — 

Recommendation P’inance Committee No. 4(d) of 22-1-26. Members 
in arrears wdth subscriptions. Order: Apply rules. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 10. 


25-1-26. 
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Notice of absence from Calcutta of the Library Secretary. Order : 
General Secretary to officiate for Library Secretary during his absence. 

440"2(.). 


Resignation as Member of Council of Mr. P. C. Mahalaiiobis* 
Accepted. 

No. 11 (c). 4-10-26, 

Notice of absence from Calcutta Treasurer. Resolved : That in case 
and from date of notice of absence of Dr. S. L. Hora from Calcutta 
the General Secretary (Mr. Johan vanManen) be authorised to officiate 
as Honorary Treasurer to the Society until Dr. Hora, resumes his 
functions on return. 

No. 2. 4-10-26. 


Resignation of the Anthropological Secretary. Resolved : That the 
Rev, P. 0. Bodding be co-opted to the Council as Anthropological 
Secretary in the place of Mr. H. B. Stapleton, resigned. 

No. 3. 4-10-26. 


Letter from the Rev. P. O. Bodding thanking for his appointment as 
Anthropological Secretary. Record. 

No. 1. 29-11-26. 


Fixing date December Committee and Council Meetings. The 20th 
December, 1926. 

No. 5. 29-11-26. 


Informal consideration Composition of Council for 1927:28. 

After discussion the following list of Candidates for nomination 
for next year’s Council was placed before the meeting for considera- 
tion : 


President : — Dr. W. A. K. Christie. 

Vice-President Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

,, Dr. tJ. N. Brahmachari. 

„ Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary. 

,, Dr. B. H. Pascoe. 

General Secretary :--Mr. Johan van Manen. 

Treasurer : — Dr. S. L. Hora. 

Phil. Secretary : — MM. H. P. Shastri. 

Jt. Phil. Secretary : — Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Nat. Hist. Secretary (Biology): — Major R. B. S. Sewell. 
Nat. Hist. Secretary (Phys. Science) : — Dr. C. V. Raman. 
Anthropological Secretary : — Rev. P, O. Bodding. 

Medical Secretary : — Major R. Knowles. 

Library Secretary : — Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell. 

Member of Council : — Mr. Justice Sir 0. 0. Gbose. 

,, Mr. Pei’cy Brown. 

,, Mr. B. L. Mitter. 

Dr. S. K. Chattorji. 

,, Mr. J. H. Lindsay. 

„ Mr. B. De. 


Resolved : That the General Secretary do print and circulate <-o (lit^ 
Members of the Council the list of the Council as at presold- constituted, 
together with the new list placed before the Mooting, and ])rovided 
with a blank column for additional xxames; that thesis lisls shall lx? 
returned to the General Secretary within a week of date of issue, thal a 
list be compiled of the candidates finally proposed an<l Ixx plnimd bejore 
next Council Meeting to be voted ux)on. 

■Ho. 10. 29-11-26. 

Council Nomination for 1927-28. 

The General Secretary reported that 14 Council Members ha<l 
returned the list of candidates circulated, duly signed and unanimouBly 
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approved without any alternative suggestions. Resolved : That tlie 
proposed candidates be the Council’s nominees for election to next 
year’s Council. 

No. 10. * 20-12-26. 

Donations — 

Donation from Count K. Ohtani of a sum of Rs. 1,000 to procure 
a mechanical apparatus for the Society for the reproduction of manu- 
scripts. Resolved that the thanks of the Council be conveyed to the 
donor. 

No. 4. 29-11-26. 

Exchanges — 

Proposal from Mr. PI. E. Stapleton to exchange publications with the 
University of St. Joseph, Beyrouth. Order : Accept. Journal. 

No. 5. 25-1-26. 

Request for Exchange of Publications with the Marine Biological 
Laboratory, Woods Hole. Granted. Journal; to arrange for such 
exchange of back sets as can be effected. 

No. 2. 31-5-26. 

Fellows — 

Letter from Dr. D. Hooper concerning his status as an Ordinary 
Fellow. Record. 

No. 3. 25-1-26. 

Report of Meeting of Fellows, January 6th, submitting the name 
of the Rev. P. O. Bodding to the Council for recommendation to 
the Society for election to Fellowship. Accepted. 

No. 9. " 25-1-26. 

Letter of thanks from the Rev. P. O. Bodding for election as an 
Ordinary Fellow. Order : Record. 

No. 3. 22-2-26. 

Correspondence with Dr. D. Hooper concerning bis Oi-dinary Fellow- 
ship. Record. 

No. 3. ^ 29-3-26. 

Fellowship questions. Item No. 14 of Council dated 28-6-26. 

Resolved that the complete file of papers connected with the matter 
be circulated with the minutes to the Members of Council. 

No. 14. 28-6-26. 

Note in connection with the minutes of the Meeting of Fellows held 
on June 25th, 1926. 

Resolved : That the Council has no jurisdiction to take any 
action in the matter. 

No. 1. 9-7-26. 

Note and counternotes appended to the minutes of the meeting 
of the Council held on June 28th, 1926. 

Resolved that the notes having been withdrawn by agreement, 
no further action be taken in the matter. 

No. 2. 9-7-26. 

Finance — 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4(d) of 22-1-26. Members 
in arrears with subscriptions. Order : Apply rules. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 10. 


25-1-26. 
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Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (c) of 22-1 •2(i Bad debts 
written off during the year 1925 on account of deaths, Rule 38, resigna- 
tions, etc. Order : Sanctioned. Accepted by Council. 

No. 10. 25-1-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (ii) of 23-4-26.^ Li.st of 
Members in arrears with subscriptions. Order: The General Secretary 
first to attempt to recover the arrears through personal letters; if 
not effective, rules to be applied. Council Order : Confirm. 

' No. 6. ' ' 2(:)-4-2(>. 

List of members in arrears with subscriptions. 

Resolved : That copies of the list be supplied to mem]:)ers of Council 
for friendly assistance and that the Treasurer he empowered to use his 
discretion in the application of the Rules. 

No. 4. 26-7-26. 

Budget for 1926. Order : Approved. 

No. 14. 25-1-26. 

Auditor’s report on balance sheet for 1925. Record. 

No. 8. 22-2-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (2a) of 19-2-26. 

Investment of accumulated balance in the Provident Fund. Order ; 
Deposit in the Imperial Bank’s Savings Bank. Confirmed l)y Council. 

No. 14. 22-2-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (2-b) of 19-2-26. 

Method of deposit of the monthly staff contribution. Order: 
Dei^osit in the Imperial Bank’s Savings Bank immediately on receipt. 
Confirmed by Council. 

No. 14. ’ ^ 22-2-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (3) of 19-2-26. The 
question of apportioning the depreciation of investments to various 
funds. Order : Recommend to Council that depreciation calculated 
for each fund be adjusted in the accoxints and shown in tlie 
Financial Statements regarding each fund. Confirmed l^y Council, 

No. 14. ' 22-2-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (iv) of 19-2-26. The 
question of opening a separate account for the Permanent Reserve 
Fund. Order : Recommend to Council the opening of se])arate ac- 
counts for all major funds. Confirmed by Council. 

No. 14. ' 22-2-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (v) of 19-2-26. 
question of purchase of investments for the Permanent Fund. 

Order: Purchase from the temporary reserve at ma.rk(4 va1u<^ (<> 
the amount required. Confirmed by Council. 

No. 14. ’ 22-2-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 5 of 23-4-26. vRuggostion 
from the General Secretary for the adoption of additional Rules 
providing for the automatic compo.sition for the payment of 
future subscriptions after 15 years, by additional quarterly Rul)scrip- 
tion of Rs. 5 for the Resident and Rs. 3 for the Non-Resident 
and Foreign Members. Order : Approved ,* and after careful < Ira fling 
of the proposed new Rules to be recommended to Ciounci'l, Coumul 
Order : Hold over. 

No. 6 (c). 26"4-<26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (i-3) of 23-4-26, and 
No. 6 of 28-5-26. The question of allocation of securities to various 
funds. Order : Three securities to the face value of Rs. 52,000 to 
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be allocated to the Building and the Publication Funds. Confirmed 
by Council. 

No* 8 .a). 31-5-26. 

Becommendation Finance Committee No. 4 of 23-4-26 and No. 6 
of 28-5-26. The question of apportioning the depreciation of invest- 
ments of the Society. Order ; (i) That the Government Funds 

administered by the Society be not depreciated ; (ii) Other funds ad- 
ministered by the Society to be depreciated. Confirmed by Council. 
No. 8 (a). 31-5-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 8 of 28-5-26. Mr. J. C. 
Mitra placed before the meeting and desired it be recorded in the 
minutes that in his opinion, apart from other reasons, there was a 
strong case for accepting recommendation No. 4 (i) of 23-4-26 that 
the Government Funds administered by the Society should not be 
depreciated on the ground that the interest accrued on those invest- 
ments had been credited to the general fund of the Society and not 
to those funds, which was a fair compensation for not depreciating 
them. Unanimously resolyed to accept this view. Confirmed by 
Comicil. 

No. 4 (a). 31-5-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 27-8-26. Enhanced 
rates for maintenance of fans by the Russa Engineering Works, Ld., 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per fan annually. Order : Ask for reduction 
to Rs. 6, and if not granted accept enhanced rates. Confirmed by 
Council. 

No. 3. 27-8-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (i) of 22-10-26. Receipt 
^4'% 1^* Notes for Rs. 3,000 from the Treasurer of the Annandale 

Memorial lund. Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise 
the Treasurer to endorse 3i% G. P. Notes (Nos. 195907, 195892 and 
195893) aggregating Rs. 3,000 to the Imperial Bank of India, Park 
Street Branch, for purposes of safe custody. 

Also resolved to recommend to Council to place on record by a formal 
resolution that the Treasurer of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is 
ex-officio Treasurer of the Annandale Memorial and Sir Asutosh 
Memorial Funds. 

Accepted by Council with the following modification : that in the 
opinion of the Council, under the terms of Rule 52, the Treasurer 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is ex-officio Treasurer of the Annandale 
Memorial and Sir Asutosli Memorial Funds. Dissenting note recorded. 
No. 1. 25-10-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 26-11-26. Supple- 
mentary grants for postage and insurance : Order : Recommend to 
Council the sanction of additional grants of Rs. 200 for postage and 
Rs. 150 for insurance. Accepted by Council. 

No. 6. 29-11-26- 

Fxjenitube — 

Report by the General Secretary of the purchase of a cabinet for pre- 
serving the Society’s copper plates. Order : Record. 

No. 12 (b). 31-5-26. 

Installation additional Fan. Order : Approved, 

No 8. 28-6-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 27-8-26. The 
question of purchase of a second typewriting machine. Order : 
Purchase a good machine meeting costs directly or by re-appropriation 
from Budget heads. Confirmed by Council. 

No. 3. 


30-8-26. 
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Resolved that the General Secretary be authorised to piirebase for 1 lie 
office an up-to-date duplicating machine. 

No. 6. 4-10-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (c) of 26-1 1 -26. Purchase 
of a Manuscript case. Order : To be purchased at a cost preliminarily 
estimated not to exceed Rs. 1,500. Confirmed by Council. 

No. 6. 26-11-26. 

Grants — 

Letter from the Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
intimating sanction of the annual grant of Rs. 5,000 for thc! Arabic* and 
Persian MSS. Department, for 1926-27. Order : Record. TheCoimcil’s 
thanks to be conveyed to the Government. 

No. 10 (b). 25-4-2(). 

Renewal of the Arabic and Persian Annual Grant fj*om the Govei'ii- 
ment of India for 1926-27 to 1928-29. Order : Record. The Socicity’.s 
thanks to be conveyed to the Government. 

No. 4. 31-5-26. 

Letters to and from the Government of India concerning the Arabic 
and Persian MSS. Grant. Order : Record. 

No. 2. ^ 28-6-26. 


Indian Science Congress- 


Letter of thanks from the Indian Science Congress. 
No. 1. 


Order : Record. 
25-1-26. 

Letter from the General Secretary, Indian Science Congress, sancdon- 
ing the appointment of a clerk at the expense of the Congress. Order : 
Record. 

No. 2. 25-1-26. 

Session next Indian Science Congress. Suitable lett.er to be written 
offering welcome to and support of the Congress if next- meeting in 
Calcutta. 

No. 2. 20-12-26. 

Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress. The privilege to rcuieive 
a gratis copy of the Proceedings by Members of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal to be restricted to those who apply for a copy before the 
date of publieation. 

No. 3. 20-12-26. 


Insurance— 

Fire Insurance of Society’s property. Circulate docuimads to 
the Council and request Mr. H. E. Stapleton to submit a momorand\ un 
on relative merits of fire protection appliance.s, 

NTo. 9 (a). 26-7-26. 


Invitations — 

Invitation to All- India Ahmadia Conference. Oi’der : Record, 

. No. 2. 29.3-26. 

Invitations to the Chemical Congress at Brussels, ami t-o Ornitholo- 
gical Congress at Copenhagen. Dr. W. A. K. Christie tf> b<; invited for 
the Chemical Congress and Mr. G. H. Tipper and Dr. Baini Pnmhad t.o 
be requested to arrange for representation at Copenhagen, either by on <5 
of themselves or by a third party as proving most suitable. 

No. 1. ' 29-3-26. 

Invitation to the Society to send repreaentatives to tlm Seventh 
Congress of Industrial Chemistry, and Centenary of Marcelin Ih'*!*! helot 
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to be held at Paris in October, 1927. Dr. W. A. K. Christie to be 
written to. 

No. 10 (a). 25-4-26. 

Invitation from the 7tli Congress, Industrial Chemistry, Paris, 1927. 
Order : Becord. 

No. 2. 31-5-26. 

Invitation to the General Secretary to lecture to the Rotary Club on 
the Society. Order : Record. 

No. 6. 31-5-26. 

Press reports and comments on lecture to the Rotary Club. 
Order : Record. 

No. 4. 28-6-26. 

Invitation to the Society to participate in the International Congress 
of Librarians at Prague, Czechoslovakia. Suitable action to be taken. 
No. 5. 28-6-26. 

Kamala Lectubeship — 

Representation on the special Selection Committee, Kamala Lecture- 
ship, Calcutta University. MM. Haraprasad Shastri to be the Comicil’s 
Nominee. 

No. 3. 29-3-26. 


Leotxjbes— 

Report next General Lecture. Date for next lecture, the 22nd April. 
Invitation to Major R. B. S. Sewell for the fourth lecture approved. 
Sometime in June or July. 

No. 11. 29-3-26. 

Visit of Sir Ronald Ross to India. The Medical Secretary to attempt 
to arrange for a visit and an address to the Society by Sir Ronald 
Ross. 

No. 11 (e). 4-10-26. 

General Lectures during the Winter season, 1926-27. Committee 
consisting of Messrs. G. H. Tipper, R. B. S. Sewell and Johan van 
Manen to make the necessary arrangements. 

No. 11 (a). 29-11-26. 

Libbaby — 

Library Committee No. 1 of 29-3-26. Progress report of work, 
by the Library Secretaiy. Recommendation : Approve. Confirmed by 
Council. 

No. 14. 29-3-26. 

Regulations — 

Library Committee No. 4 of 29-3-26. 

On a proposal by the General Secretary, resolved to I'econunend 
to the Council to change Regulation No. 22 of the present Library 
Regulations, as follows : — 

“ A Meeting of the Library Committee, which shall include the 
Sectional Secretaries and ex-officio members, shall be held at least once 
a quarter. Books shall generally be purchased with the approval 
of the Library Committee obtained in meeting. The Library Secretary 
is, however, empowered to spend on his own responsibility up to 
Rs. 150 per mensem on books recommended which he considers should 
be obtained at once.” 

Confirmed by Council. 

No. 14. 


29-3-26. 
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Library Committee No. 1 of 26-4-2G. 

Progress report of work by the Library Secretary. liecommeiida- 
tion ; Approve. Confirmed by Coniicil. 

No. 7. 26-4-2(>. 

Library Committee No. 2 of 29-3-26. General statement and pro- 
posals by the Library Secretary. Recommendation : Approve. 
Confirmed by Council. 

No. 14. 20-3-26. 

Library Committee, No. 4 of 29-3-26. 

On proposal by the General Secretary, the adoption of the following 
conventions with regard to the manner of new purchases tor the .labrary 
were recommended. 

1. The Library Secretary shall receive either direct or through 
the Society’s office all recommendations for the purchase of books. 

2. The Library Secretary shall, after such consultation with the 
Sectional Secretaries and other experts as he judges advisable, amal- 
gamate each month the title of books into two lists, one containing 
those which he recommends for purchase, and the other those of which 
he considers purchase inadvisable. 

3. These lists shall be circulated to tlie Library Committ<3e and 
considered in Committee. 

4. The Office shall communicate to the Xjibrary Secretary each 
requisition received for the loan of a book not in the Librai*y, and the 
Library Secretary shall enter their titles in one of the two list.s men- 
tioned under item No. 2. 

5. Notwithstanding the prescription of item No. 2, the library 
Secretary shall have a free hand in purchasing books not exceeding 
Rs. 15 ill price within bis spending power, subject to subsequent report 
to the Committee. 

Confirmed by Council. 

No. 14. ‘ 29-3 -2(). 

Library Committee No. 2 of 30-8-26. Recommendation ; Sliorl list 
of new acquisitions to the Library to be sent to thc^ Memliers about 
once a quarter. Confirmed by Council. 

No. 4. ‘ 30-8-2l>. 

Library Committee No. 3 of 29-11-26. Library Secretary’s inoxthase 
recommendation of latest edition Encyclopaedia Britanniea, with 
supplements complete, thick paper edition, cost ax^proximately £30-0-0, 
if possible good second-hand copy. Order: Accept. Confirmed by 
Council. 

No. 7. 29-11-26. 

Report Dr. S. L. Hora’s binding of Zoological jVi:SS. Order : Dr. Hora 
to be requested to continue his work on ro-biriding certain old MB. 
volumes. 

No. 5. 20-12-26, 

Library Committee No. 2 (a) of 20-12-26. Library Sewstary’s r< ‘(com- 
mendation to subscribe anew to the ‘‘Journal des'Savants,’’ Ordm’ : 
Accept. Confirmed by Council. 

No. 7. ' 20-12-26. 

Libbaby Endowment Fund — 

Letter from Dr. S. L. Hora suggesting the inauguration of a 
“ Permanent Library Endowment Fund.’’ Accept cloiiations with 
thanks to the donors; Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., and Lt.-Co!, 
N. F. Barwell to draft an appeal to be circulated to the gc^neral hoiW of 
members for further donations. 

No. 3. 


20-11.26. 
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Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 26-11-26. Opening 
of a new Permanent Library Endowment Funcl. Resolved to accept 
the donations received for the institution of a Permanent Library 
Endowment Fund. Confirmed by Council. 

No. 6. 29-11-26. 

Library Committee No. 2 (b) of 20-12-26. Statement by Mr. Justice 
C. C, Ghose, Kt., regarding the appeal for a Permanent Library Endow- 
ment Fmid framed by Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell. Recommended that the 
appeal be printed and sent out to all the Members of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Confirmed by Council. 

No. 7. 20-12-26. 

Manuscbipts — 

The question of naming the Society's so-called Government Collection 
of Persian and Arabic MSS. Resolved to name as the Curzon Collec- 
tion ” the collection of Arabic and Persian MSS. hitherto informally re- 
ferred to as the Government Collection, in commemoration of the fact 
that Lord Curzon as Viceroy first sanctioned the scheme and grants 
in connection with the collection. 

Further resolved that the first volume to be published of the Cata- 
logue of the Persian MSS. in the collection, now’ in the press, be 
dedicated by Council to Sir Denison Ross in commemoration of the fact 
that he originated the scheme for this collection. 

No. 11. 22-2-26. 

Memorials — 

Report of the Annandale Memorial Committee. Order : Record. 

No. 9. 29-3-26. 

Recommendation Honorary Treasurer to pass a resolution authoris- 
ing hini to proceed to the investment of the assets of the Annandale 
Memorial Fund. Resolved that the Honorary Treasurer be authorised 
to proceed to the investment of part of the amount available in the 
Annandale Memorial Fund in 3ii % Government paper to the face value 
of Rs. 3,000. 

Further resolved that the Treasurer be authorised to endorse to the 
Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch 3i% Government paper to 
an aggregate face value of Rs. 3,000 as per details to be furnished 
by the Treasurer after purchase. 

No. 2. 26-7-26. 

Recommendation Dr. S. L. Hora for the re -constitution of the 
Annandale Memorial Committee. Re -constituted Committee to consist 
of the three ex-officio Members, President, Treasurer, and General 
Secretary, and in addition Major R. B. S. Sewell. 

No. 3. 26-7-26. 

Report of Sir Asutosh Memorial Committee. Order ; Accei^t. 
Instructions as to size of bust and information as to its proposed 
placement to be conveyed to the sculptor together with the commis- 
sioning letter. 

No. 8. 29-3-26. 

Mr, Harold J. Youngman’s clay model bust of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee. Order : Approved. 

No. 4 ! 20-12-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (4) of 23-4-26 and No. 7 
of 28-5-26. Purchase of new security for the Barclay Memorial Medal 
Fund. Resolved that a new Governi^^ient paper to the face value 
of Rs. 100 be purchased and that the Treasurer of the Society be 
authorised to sign the necessary documents for this purpose on behalf 
of the Society. 

No. 8 (c). 


31-5-26. 
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Suggestions from Dr. S. L, Hora regarding the Barclay Memorial 
Medal Committee regulations. To be considered by the Annandab' 
Memorial Medal Committee. 

No. 9 (b). 28-6-26. 

Letter from Dr. U. N. Brahmachari offering Government 3.}% Papei-, 
to a face value of Rs. 3,000, to the Society for the institution of the 
periodical award of a medal to be named after Sir William Jones, with 
suggestions as to details of the award and rules to be framed regarding 
it. Resolved : to accept the offer with thanks and to constitute, 
as suggested by Dr. Brahmachari, a committee to frame rules and work 
out details, to consist of Sir Ewart Greaves, Sir 0. C. Ghose, Major 
R. B. S. Sewell, the General Secretary, and in addition Major H. W. 
Acton, instead of Dr. W. A. K. Christie who is at present absent from 
India. Resolved also to report the gift to the iiaxt Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting of the Society. 

No. 10 (e). * 25-4-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 of 25-6-26. Resolved : 
To recommend to Council to authoitse the Treasurer to endorse 3|% 
Government Paper (Nos. 292707, 285807 and 188719) aggregating 
Rs. 3,000 to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch. Con- 
firmed by Council. 

No. 10. 28-6-26. 

Miscellaneous — 

Letter of thanks from the Mining and Geological Institute of Inditi 
for the use of the Hall on Januai’y 22nd. Order : Record. 

No. 4. 22-2-26. 

Report on sale offer of two copper grants. 

The General Secretary reported that recently two interesting copper- 
plates had been offered for sale to the Society which in consequence of 
delay in formal consultation with various officers of the Council, 
had been sold to others pending negotiations, and requested the Council 
for an expression, of opinion for his future guidance in similar circum- 
stances. 

Council expressed their opinion that a certain amount of discretion 
should be allowed to the General Secretary to take immediate action, 
after consultatio'n with the President, the action to be repoided to 
Council for confirmation. 

' No. 6. 22-2-26. 

Report on Membership : Number of Ordinary Members having 
passed 500 during the month. Order : Record. 

No. 7. 29-3-26. 

Correspondence with Mr. Whitehead. Order : Record. 

No. 3. ■ 28-6-26, 

Elections during recess months. Irnfuture, elections by Couiuul in 
the recess month of August to taka ellect from the first' Monday in 
September so as to permit the operation of tlie clause in Rule 18 
regarding elections in the last month of any quarter. 

No. 6 (a). . ' 30-8-26. 

General Secretary’s Report on a find amongst the arcliiveB of the 
Society of photographs of old and distinguished members, whiedi hav(^ 
been suitably framed for hanging in the retiring loom. Ordei’ : 
Record. 

No. 15(b). ^ 28-B-26. 

Proposal from Mr. Justice C, 0. Ghose, Kt,, to invite the HoiPblf‘ 
Justice Sir George C. Rankin, Chief Justice of Bengal, to join the 
Society, Order : Accept, 

No. 11 (ii). 


20-12-26, 
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Numismatics — 

The General Secretary to arrange for the putting in order of, digest 
of, and report on, the documents and materials regarding the history 
and position of the Society in the matter of Treasure Trove Coins, 
relations with the Numismatic Society of India, and generally all 
questions regarding its numismatic activities, rights and possessions. 
Special outside help to be engaged for the purpose at a total cost not 
exceeding Rs. 300. The greatest expedition to be exercised to obtain a 
final report at the earliest date possible. 

No. 7. 30-8-26. 

Report regarding the position of the Society in the matter of 
Treasure Trove Coins, its relation with the Numismatic Society of 
India, and generally its numismatic activities, rights, possessions, etc. 
The report to be x^laced before the special Numismatic Committee for 
opinion and report to Council on or before January, 1927, 

No. 6. 4-10-26. 


Obituary — 

Obituary notice of M. W. T. Brigham. Order : Record. 

No. 2. 26-4-26. 

Patrons — 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s acceptance of Patronship of, and visit 
to, the Society. Order : Record. Reception to be without formalities, 
no academical costumes nor official robes. 

No. 1. 20-12-26. 

Presentations — 

Presentation by Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali of copies of historical 
documents connected with the A.S.B. Order : Record with thanks 
to Mr. Abdul Ali. 

No. 4. 29-3-26. 

Presentation of a book on “The Bengali Language” by its author 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. Congratulatory letter to be sent to Dr. 
Chatter] i. 

No. 11 (b). 4-10-26. 

Presentation to the Society by the Assam Government of a copy of 
a photographic reproduction of a rare Ahom Manuscript. Special letter 
of thanks of the Council to be addressed to the Assam Government. 

No. 2. 29-11-26. 

Presentation by the Director and Stafii of the Zoological Survey 
of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta, of a portrait in oils of the late 
Dr. N. Annandale. Accepted with thanks. 

No. 15 (c). ■ 28-8-26. 

Publication — 

Publication Committee No. 1 of 25-1-26. 

Letter from Mr. B. P. D. Mitter, requesting the Society to undertake 
the publication of a reprint of his pamphlet on the genealogy of 
the Mitters. Order : Decline. Conhrmed by Council. 

No. 12. 25-1-26. 

Regarding a new edition of Mahavyutpatti. Mr. Johan van Manen 
to undertake completion with necessary re-edition and re-arrangement 
of Cspma de Koros’ Mahavyutpatti in the Memoirs, Vol. IV. 

No. 2(c). 


30-8-26. 
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Requests — 

Request from the Rotary Club for the use of the Hall on Febi-nary 
8th. Order : Action approved. 

No. 5. • 22.2-26. 

Request for loan of Hall to Rotary Club on May 26th. Order’ : 
Action approved. 

No. 3. 31-5-26. 

Request from Mr. S. M. Arthur, to be enrolled as an Honor-ary 
Member of the Society. Standard reply to be sent. 

No. 7. 22-2-26. 

Request from the President, Sarasvat Sanmilan Mandir, Uttarpara, 
for loan of books and pictures belonging to the Society. Order- : 
Decline. 

No. 3. 26-4-26. 


Request from Mr. Nelson Wright for permission to utilise, for reprin t, 
matter published by him in the Society’s Journal. Order : Gr-ant 
permission. 

No, 6. 28-6-26. 


Request from Public Library, Delhi, to supply gratis the Sc'ciety’s 
publications. Order : Decline. 

No. 7. 28-6-26. 


Request from the Calcutta School of Music for the use of tht? 
Society’s Hall for their summer concerts of classical music. Ordei- : 
Decline. 

No. 15 (d). * 28-8-26. 

Request from the Director, Zoological Survey of India, to be allowed 
to make copies of certain illustrations from Vol. I of Biamilton- 
Buchanan’s zoological drawings. To be granted, pending circulation 
of request in writing. 

No. 5 (b). 25-10-26. 

Request from Mr. J. N. Becker for the use of Society’s Hail for 
a constituting meeting of the Rationalist Society. Declined. 

No. 11(d).’ 4-10-26. 

Request from Dr. S. L. Hora to be allowed to incur expenditure on 
measures to clear up certain questions regarding old zoological drawings 
in the possession of the Society. Granted. Remuneration not to 
exceed expenditure granted for similar research with regard to Numis- 
matics. 

No. 11 (b). 29-11-26. 


Staff— 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 22-1-26. Incro* 
ment, Staff Salaries. Order : Scale increment to be aancstioned as 
recommended by the General Secretary. Confirmed by Council. 

10. 22-1-26, 

Leave to Mr. Ivanow. Order: Three months’ leave granted on full 
pay. 

No. 10. 22-2-26. 

The question of the appointment of a Head Cleric. A Commit 
consisting of the President, Treasurer and General Secretary to make 
recommendations to next Council meeting. 

No. 12. 22-2-26. 

Report applications for the post of Head Clerk. Order : Not(Ml. 

No* 16. 29-3-26. 

Recommendation appointment Head Clerk. Order : Adopted. 

N'o-5. 26-4-26. 
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The question of Pujah holidays and advance to staff. To be 
arranged by the General Secretary and Treasurer. 

No. 11 (f). 4-10-26. 

Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (ii) of 22-10-26. Applica- 
tion from Pandit Aghornath Bhattacharyya. Order ; That Pandit 
Aghornath Bhattacharyya, who had been ]3erforming on probation the 
duties of cataloguing Pandit since the beginning of the year to the 
entire satisfaction of MM. Haraprasad Shastri, be confirmed in his 
appointment from January 1st, 1927, in the grade 75-5-125. Confirmed 
by Council. 

No. 1. 22-10-26. 

Visits — 

The Chairman in opening the Council Meeting, reported on his visit 
to the Royal Hungarian Academy, and outlined a scheme for receiving 
a liaison Member from that Institution. Resolved to await further 
correspondence. 


29-11-26. 
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Recommendation Finance Committee No. 4 (ii) of 22-10-26. Applica- 
tion from Pandit Aghornath Bhattacharyya. Order : That Pandit 
Aghornath Bhattacharyya, who had been performing on probation the 
duties of cataloguing Pandit since the beginning of the year to the 
entire satisfaction of MM. Haraprasad Shastri, be confirmed in his 
appointment from January 1st, 1927, in the grade 75-5-125. Confirmed 
by Council. 

No. 1. 22-10-26. 

Visits — 

The Chairman in opening the Council Meeting, reported on his visit 
to the Royal Hungarian Academy, and outlined a scheme for receiving 
a liaison Member from that Institution. Resolved to await further 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
DURING THE YEAR 1926. 

Elections Annual Meeting. 

President. 

G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., F.A.S.B. 

F ice- Presidents . 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., C.I.E., C.B.E., M.A., L.L.D. 
Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, iM.D., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B. 

Major H. W. Acton, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., I.M.S. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

General Secretary : — Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer: — Sunder Lai Hora, Esq., D.Sc. 

Philological Secretary : — Mahamahopadhyaj'a Haraprasad 

Shastri, C.I.E., M.A., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary : — Shamsu’l ’Ulama Mawlawi 
Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

f Biology Major R. B. S. Sewell, M.A., 

History I “ ^ « S, F.Z.S., 

Secretaries. Physical Science : —0. V. Raman, Esq., M. A., 

I D.Sc., F.R.S., F.A.S.B. 

Anthropological Secretary : — Rev, P. 0. Bodding, M.A. (Christ,), 

F. A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary : — Major R. Knowles, B.A., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., I.M.S. 

Library Secretary :—Lt. -Col. N. F. Barwell, M.C., M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Other Members of Council, ' 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 

Percy Brown, Esq., A.R.C.A. 

B. L. Mitter, Esq,, M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Esq., M.A., D.Lit. (London). 

Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Esq., M.A,, B.L. 

APPOINTMENTS AND TBANSPEBS DURING THE YEAR. 

Dr. XJ. N. Brahmachari (Acting President) from 8-4-26 to 5-11-26 vice Mr. 

G. H. Tippei', absent. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee (Acting President) for December vice Mr. G. H. 
Tipper, absent. 

Rev. P. O. Bodding (Anthropological Secretary) from 1-11-26 vice Mr. 

H. E. Stapleton, resigned. . 

Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis, resigned in September. ' 

Mr. Johan van Manen (Acting Treasurer) from 15-5-26 to 30-6-26 vice Dr. 

S. L. Hora, absent. 

Mr. Johan van Manen (Acting Library Secretary) for September, vice 
Lt.-CoL Barwell, absent. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
DURING THE YEAR 1926. 

Elections Annual Meeting. 

President. 

G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., P.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., F.A.S.B. 

V ice- Presidents . 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., C.I.E., C.B.E., M.A., L.L.D. 
Rai Upendra Nath Brahmaehari, Bahadur, M.D., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B. 

Major H. W. Acton, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., I.M.S. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

General Secretary : — Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer: — Sunder Lai Hora, Esq., D.Sc. 

Philological Secretary : — Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 

Shastrl, C.I.E., M.A., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary; — Shamsu’l ’Ulama Mawlawl 
Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

r Biology ; — Major R. B. S. Sewell, M.A., 
M.R.C.S., L R.C.P., F.L.S., F.Z.S., I.M.S., 
F.A.S B. 

Physical Science : — C. V. Raman, Esq., M.A., 

- D.Sc., P.R.S., F.A.S.B. 

Anthropological Secretary : — Rev. P. 0. Bodding, M.A. (Christ.), 

F. A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary Major R. Knowles, B.A., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C. P., I.M.S. 

Library Secretary :—Lt. -Col. N. F. Barwell, M.C., M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Other Members of Council. ' 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 

Percy Brown, Esq., A.R.C.A. 

B. L. Mitter, Esq., M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Esq., M.A., D.Lit. (London). 

Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFEES DUBINO THE YEAR. 

Dr. XJ. N. Brahmaehari (Acting President) from 8-4-26 to 5-11-26 vice Mr. 

G. H. Tipper, absent. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee (Acting President) for December vice Mr. G, H. 
Tipper, absent. 

Rev. P. O. Bodding (Anthropological Secretary) from 1-11-26 vice Mr. 

H. E. Stapleton, resigned. . 

Mr. P. 0. Mahalanobis, resigned in September. ’ 

Mr. Johan van Manen (Acting Treasurer) from 15-5-26 to 30-6-26 vice Dr. 

S. L. Hora, absent, 

Mr. Johan van Manen (Acting Library Secretary) for September, vice 
Lt.-Col. Barwell, absent. 
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President . 

W. A. K. Christie, Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Inst.M.M., F.A.S.B. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Rai Upendra Nath IJrahrnachari, Bahadur, M.D., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary. Kt., C.I.E., C.B.E., M.A., L.L.D. 
E. H. Pascoe, Esq., M.A., Sc.D., D.Sc., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary : — .Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer : — Sunder Lai Hora, Esq., D.Sc. 

Philological Secretary ; — Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 

Shastrl, C.I.E., M.A.I D Litt., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary ; — ShamsuT ‘UJainil Mavvlawl 
Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

f Biology -.—Major R. B. S. Sewell, M.A., 
I M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., F.Z.S., I.M.S., 
F.A.S.B. 

i Physical Science ; — C. V. Raman, Esq., M.A., 
I D.Sc., P.R.S., F.A.S.B. 

Anthropological Secretary : — Rev. P. 0. Bodding, M.A. (Christ.), 
F.A.S.B. 


Natural History) 
Secretaries. ] 


Medical Secretary : — Major R. Knowles, B.A., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., I.M.S. 

Library Secretary :—Lt.-Col. N. F. Barvvell, M.C.. M.A., 
Barrister-at-Iaw. 


Other Members of Council. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 
B. L. Mitter, Esq., M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Lavv. 

Percy Brown, Esq., .A.R.C.A. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Esq., M.A., D.Lit. (London). 

J. H. Lindsay, Esq., I.C.S., M.A., J.P. 

B. De., Esq., M.A., I.C.S., (retired). 



ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


R=:Resideiit. N= Non-Resident. A= Absent. L = Life Member. 
F=: Foreign Member. 

All Asterisk is prefixed to the names of the Ordinary Fellows of the 

Society. 


Date of 
Election. 



6-5-25 

N 

Abbasi, Mohammad Amin, Special Arabic Lecturer, 
Chittagong Madrasah. Chittagong. 

5-4-22 

R 

Abdul All, Abul Faiz Muhammad, m.a., m.r.a.s., f.b.s.l., 
B-.B.G.s,, F.B.H.s. 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

3-3-09 

R 

Abdul Latif, Syed, Khan Bahadur, b.a., b.d., Asst. Secre- 
tary to^ the Government of Bengal, Revenue Dept., Writers' 
Buildings. 32/1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

N 

Acharya, Paramananda, b.sc., Archceological Scholar. 
Mayurbhanj State, Baripada. 

2-3-21 

R 

Acton, Hugh William, m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p., major, i.m.s. 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

7-12-25 

N 

Afzal, Syed Mohamad, Khan Bahadur, Offg. Civil Sur- 
geon, Bihar and Orissa Medical Service. P.O. Mahendru, 
Patna. 

2-3-21 

R 

i Agharkar, Shankar Purushottam, m.a., ph.d., e.l.s., 

I Professor of Botany, University College of Science. 35, 
Bally gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

R 

Ahmed, Haeiz Nazir, Shamsu’l ‘ulama, Khan vSahib. 
212/1, Linton Street, Entally, Calcutta. 

6-6-17 

N 

Aiyangar, K. V. Rangaswami, Rao Bahadur, Principal, 
H. H. The Maharaja's College of A^'ts. Trivandrum , 
Travancore. 

6-12-26 

N i 

j 

Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami, m.a., ph.d., m.r.a.s., e.r. 

: hist.s., Professor, University of Madras. Srijayava- 

sam,” 1, East Mada Street, Mylapore, Madras, S. 

7-1-20 

N 

Aiyer, S. Paramesvara, m.a., b.l,, m.r.s.l., m.p.l.s., 

M.E.I.A., Kavitilaka, Secretary to the Government of 
Travancore. Trivandrum, Travancore. 

4-4-23 

R 

Alker, A., Merchant. 4, Bankshall Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-26 

N 

Anbian, A. John, b.a., m.p.e s., Manager and Correspon- 
dent, Principal, The Cambridge Institution. Nagoro. 

3-7-12 

N ; 

Andrews, EgberO: Arthur, b.a. Tocklai Experimental 
Station, Cinnamara, Jorhat, Assam. 

5-11-24 

R 

! Asaduzzaman, Khan Bahadur, Assistant Secretary to the 
Oovernjyient of Bengal. 42, Beniapukur Road, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Asana, Jbhangir Jamasji, m.a. (bombay), b.a. (cantab.), 
Lecturer in Zoology. Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. 

3-5-11 

R 

Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Martiniere, 11, Loudon 
Street, Calcutta. 

6-7-04 

N 

Aulad Hasan, Sayid, Khan Bahadur. Rajar Deori, 
Dacca. 
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Library Secretary :—Lt.-CoL N. F. Baiwvell, M.CL M.A., 
Bar ris ter- at- la w . 

Oilier Members of GotmciL 

Hon’bie Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 

B. L. Mitter, Esq., M.A., B.L., Barrister- at -Law. 

Percy Brown, Esq., A.R.C.A. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Esq., M.A., D.Lit. (London). 

J. H, Lindsay, Esq., I.C.S., M.A., J.P. 

B. De., Esq., M.A., I.C.S., (retired). 


Natural History i 
Secretaries- | 



ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


R=Resident. N= Non-Resident. A= Absent. L=Life Member. 
F= Foreign Member. 


An Asterisk is prefixed to the names of the Ordinary Fellows of the 

Society. 


Date of 
Election, 



6-5-25 

N 

Abba si, Mohammad Amin, Special Arabic Lecturer, 
Ghittagong Madrasah. Chittagong. 

5-4-22 

R 

Abdul Ali, Abul Faiz Muhammad, m.a., m.b.a.s., f/b.s.l. , 
F.B.G.s., F.B.H.s, 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

3-3-09 

R 

Abdul Latif, Syed, Khan Bahadur, b.a., b.d., Asst. Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, Bevenue Dept., Writers' 
Buildings. 32/1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

N 

Acharya, Paramananda, b.sc., Atchceological Scholar. 
Mayurbhanj State, Baripada. 

2-3-21 

R 

Acton, Hugh William, m.r.c.s., l.r.o.p., major, i.m.s. 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

7-12-25 

N 

Afzal, Syed Mohamad, Khan Bahadur, Ojfg. Civil Sur- 
geon, Bihar and Orissa Medical Set'vice. P.O. Mahendru, 
Patna. 

2-3-21 

R 

Agharkar, Shankar Purushottam, m.a., ph.d., f.l.s., 
Professor of Botany, University Gollege of Science. 35, 
Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

R 

Ahmed, Hafiz Nazir, Shamsu’l ‘ ulama, Khan Sahib. 
212/1, Linton Street, Entally, Calcutta. 

6-6-17 

N 

Aiyangar, K. V. Rangaswami, Rao Bahadur, Principal, 
H. H. The Maharaja' s Gollege of Arts. Trivandrum , 
Travancore. 

6-12-26 * 

N 

Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami, m.a., ph.d., m.r.a.s., f.r. 
hist.s., Professor, University of Madras. Srijayava- 

sam,” 1, East IVIada Street, Mylapore, Madras, S. 

7-1-20 

N 

Aiyer, S. Paramesvara, m.a., b.l,, m.r.s.l., m.f.l.s., 

M.E.I.A., KxIVITIlaka, Secretary to the Government of 
Travancore. Trivandrum, Travancore. 

4-4-23 

R 

Alker, A., Merclumt. 4, Bankshall Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-26 

N 

Anbian, A. John, b.a., m.p.e s., Manager and Correspon- 
dent, Principal, The Cambridge Institution. Nagore. 

3-7-12 

N 

Andrews, Egbero: Arthur, b.a. Tocklai Experimental 
Station, Cinnamara, Jorhat, Assam. 

5-11-24 

R 

Asaduzzaman, Khan Bahadur, Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal. 42, Beniapukur Road, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Asana, Jbhangib Jamasji, m.a. (bombay), b.a. (oantab.), 
Lecturer in Zoology. Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. 

3-5-11 

R 

Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Martiniere, 11, Loudon 
Street, Calcutta. 

6-7-04 

N 

1 

Aulad Hasan, Sayid, Khan Bahadur. Rajar Deori, 
Dacca. 
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5-3'24 R 
4-447 N 


Austin, J. Mein, Merchant. Messrs. Jardirie, Skinner & 
Co., Calcutta. 

Awati, P. R., M.A., Medical Entomologist. Central Research 
Institute, Kasaiili. 


3-3-14 

L 

1-11-26 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

2-4-24 

N 

5-11-24 

N 

2-4-19 

R 

3-3-20 

R 

1-4-25 


4-3-25 

R 

7-1-25 

R 

6-2-18 

N 

5-4-22 

N 

1-3-26 

R 

6-7-26 

R 

1-3-05 

R 

2-7-19 

R 

2-7-07 

R 

5-3-24 

R 

1-2-26 

R 

6-5-26 

R 

7-2-23 J 

R 

1-11-26 

' N 

4-6-21: 

R 

2-3-98 ^ 

N 

7-12-21 

R 

3-12-23 

R 


ISacot, J. 31, Quai d’Orsay, Paris. 

Bagchi, Pkobodh Chandba, dk.-es-ijottimos (pakis). 
Member of the A. S. of Paris: Lcchirer^ Calcutta Univer- 
sity. P-399, Russa Road, Calcutta. 

Bagnali, John Fhedekick, Oonsultmg Engineer. Messrs. 
Maeneill & Co., 2, Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

Bahl, K. N,, Professor of Zoology, Luckmnv University. 
Badshabagh, Lucknow. 

Baidil, A. Mannan, Assistant Superintendent, Dormitory . 
Patna College, Bankipur. 

Bal, SuRENDRA Nath, m.sc., li’.n.s.. Curator, , Indus^ 
trial Section, Indian Museum. I, Sadder Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ballardie, J. H. :de Caynoth, a.r.i.b.a. 7, Old Court 
House Street, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Abhaya Charan, m.a., Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Telegraphs. 21 A, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Abinash Chandea, Rai Bahadtte, m.a., 

Coal Merchant and Colliery Proprietor. SB, Lall Bazar, 
Calcutta. 

Banerjee, M. N., c.i.e., b.a., m.b.c.s., l,.s.a., Ex-Prin- 
cipal, Carmichael Medical College : Member of the Syndi- 
cate, Calcutta University. 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, JSTarendea .Nath, m.lp.o.e.e., a.u.j.js., Divi- 
sional Engineer, Telegraphs. Mandalay, Burma. 

Banerjee, *S AS ADHAB, b.a., B.Ed., Head Master, (kiii H. E. 
School. Aurangabad, Gaya. 

Banerjee, Woomesh Chandra, Oolliery Proprietor and 
Merchant. 7, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

Banerji, S. K., ph. b., Lecturer in Indian History, Univer- 
sity of Luehnoiv. Lucknow. 

Banerji, MaRALiDHAB. Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Banerji, Pbamathanath, m.a., b.l., Ea'M>, High ConrL 
9, Miillick Lane, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

Banerji, Rakhal Das, m.a. 66, Simla Street, Calcuita. 

Bannerjee, P. N., m.a. (cantab.), A.M'.r.E., iaimc, Pirll 
Engineer. 6 and 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Baptist, A. E., m.b.e.. Major, i.m.d., .Asslsaint Director. 
School of Tropical Medicine, Ceidrnl Avemu', Calcutta. 

Baral, Gokul Chandra, Zemindar, Munic.ip(d. CJaunrllfor 
a7id Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 3, l-[i<laram IbiiuT- 
jee’s Lane, Calcutta. 

Barber, Cecil Thomas, .Assistant Superintendent. Ccologlcal 
Survey of India. Indian, Museum, Calcuita. 

Barhnt, Thakub Kxshoiiesinoh.i.i, State llistorutn of 
Patiala Govt, History and Research DoparlTnont, Pal iala, 

Barnardo, F. A, F., c.b.e,, c.i.e., m.d,, f.u.c.s., p.fi.c. e., 
Lt.-Col., I.M.S., Principal, Medical College, Caietitta. 

Barnes, Herbert Chable.s, c.i.e., m.a. (onon.) Gauhati, 
Assam. 

Bariaa, B. M., m.a., d.litt., Lecturer, Cfdcutki University 
Chandernagore, E. I. Ry. 

Barwell, N. F., Lt.-Col. (retd.), m.c,, m.a., Bar.-at-Law. 
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3-7-18 

R 

5-3-24 

R 

3-12-24 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

4-6-26 

N 

4-1-26 

N 

1-2-26 

N 

6-5-25 

F 

7-7-09 

N 

3-7-95 

L 

4-1-26 

R 

7-4-15 

N 

4-3-25 

R 

7-4-09 

R 

6-5-25 

R 

3-5-26 

N 

1-8-17 

R 

6-6-23 

■ N 

3-5-26 1 

N 

5-4-26':| 

N 

4-3-25 '1 

1 

N 

,7-7-09 1 

R 

4-11-OS 

R 

1-2-22 

N: 

7-7-24 : 

: L, 

9-6-22 ' ; 

R 

4-2-25 I 

N 

4-2-25 1 

R 


Bishop’s House, 51, Chowringhee, Calcutta (and) Aylmer- 
ton House, Aylmerton, Norfolk, England. 

Basu, Charu Chandra, b.a., m.b.. Professor of Pathology, 
Carmichael Medical College. 52/2, Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta. 

Basu, D. N., Bar,-at-Law. 14, Baloram Chose Street, 
Calcutta. 

Basu, Jatindra Nath, m.a., m.l.c.. Solicitor. 14, Baloram 
Chose Street, Calcutta. 

Basu, Narendra Kumar, Advocate, High Court. 12, 
Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. 

Bathgate, Jean Bertram (Mrs.). Jealgoray Dist Man- 
bhoom. 

Bathgate, Richard Ged. Muir, m.i.m.e., e.g.s., General 
Manager, East Indian Goal Cojnpany Ltd. Jealgora, Man- 
bhoorn. 

Batia, B. L., m.sc. , f.z.s., f.r.m.s.. Lecturer in Zoology, 
Government College. Lahore. 

Batra, Hargobind Lal, m.c., major, i.m.s. c/o Messrs. 
Grindlay & Co., 54, Parliament Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Bazaz, Rangnath Khemraj, Proprietor, Shri VenJcatesh- 
war Press. 7th Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. 

Beatson-Bell, Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 
Edgeclisse, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Becker, John Neill, Mercantile Assistant. Messrs. Becker 
Gray & Co. (Cal.) Ld , Calcutta. 

Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, m.a., ph.d., Professor of 
Sanskrit. Deccan College, Poona. 

Benthall, E. C., Merchant. 37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta. 

Bentley, Charles A., m.b., d.p.h., d. t. m. & h. Depart* 
ment of Public Health, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 

Bery, Atma Ram, Merchant. 43, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

Bhagwant Rai, Sardar, Munshi Rai, m.p.h.s.. Retired 
District Judge. Bhagwant Ashram, Patiala. 

*Bhandarkar, Devadatta Ramkrtshna, m.a., ph.d. 35, 
Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Bhanot, ICali Das, SupeHntendent, Forests. Jubbal 
State, Chopal, via Simla. 

Bhaskaraiya, C., m.a.. Assistant Accountant General, Gen- 
tral Revenue. New Delhi. 

Bhatia, M L., m.sc.. Lecturer in Zoology, Lucknow Univer- 
sity. Lucknow. 

Bhatnagar, Jagmohan Lal, m.a., Professor of History, 
Randhir College. Kapurthala. [Calcutta. 

Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.b. 80, Shambazar Street, 

Bhattacharya, Bisvesvar, b.a., m.b.a.s., b.c.s. 16, 
Townshend Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

Bhattacharya, Vidhushekhara Pandit, Principal, 
Vidyabhavana. . Visvabharati, Santiniketan, Birbhum. 

Bhattacharyya Binayatosh, m.a., ph.d., General Editor, 
Gaekivad^s Oriental Series, and Librarian, Oriental Collec- 
tions, Baroda State. Baroda. 

Bhattacharyya, Sivapada, m.d. School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenue, Calcutta. 

Bhor, Shyam Chand, Accountant. Bhopal Ohowk, Bhopal. 

Bishop, Thomas Henry, m.b.c.s., l.b.c.p., d.p.h.. Chief 
Medical Officer, E. B. Ry. 2, Belvedere I?ark, Alipore, 
Calcutta. 
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Date of 
Election. 

R 

6-12-22 N 

1- 2-93 L 
3-7-12 R 

2- 2-98 R 


4-2-25 R 


5- 4-26 j R 

6- 5-25 R 
6-3-95 R 


5-4-22 N 
6 7 .25 R 
5-3-24 R 


1- 2-26 R 
3-10-17 N 

6-7-10 N 

2- 11-25 R 


6-12-26 R 
4-1-26 R 
M-08 R 
4-2-20 N 


3-7-07 A 


6-10-09 R 

5- 3-24 R 

2- 7-24 F 

6- 10-09 R 

3- 1-96 ' N 

4- 3-25 R 


I Biswas, Kalipada, m:.a. Royal Botanic! (Oirdcahs. Bibpur, 

I Howrah. 

Blackett, Sia BASin I^hiklot, k.u.b., IHnan-ce Membet', 

\ Gomrmmnt of India. Delhi and Simla. 

I ‘•‘‘Bodding, Rev. P. O., m.a. ((’hhlst.), f.a.s.b. Moiml- 
I pahari, Santlial Parganas. 

Bomford, Tbevob Lawmienoe, jvi.b., its., vi.k.u.s., 

L. E.C.P., Capt., i.M.s. Civil SurgcHin, Ikirdwan. 

Bose, Ambipa Lal, Dramatist. 9-2, Rain Cliandru Miiitm. 
Lane, Calcutta.. 

: Bose, Debendba Nath, Deputy Maylstrale and Deputy 
Collector, Alipore, 24.- Parganas. 4C, Paddopukur Road, 

I Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Bose, Girindba Shekhar, d.sc., m.b., Alediml> Fracti- 
tioner and University Lecturer, 14. Irhirsi Bagan, Calcutta. 
Bose,H. M.jB.a., Bar.-at-Law. 177, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

*>*Bose, Sm Jagabis Chandra, kt., c.s.i., c.i.e., f.e.s., 

M. A,, B, sc., F.A.S.B, Bos(‘ Instil id e, 91, Up|)ei* Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Bose, JoGESH Chandra, ViiivrABTNODi':, Landlnddsr. Con- 
tai, Midnapore. 

Bose, Manmatha Mohan, m.a., Professor ^ Scottish Churches 
College, 19, Gokul Mitra Lane, Hatkhola, Calcutta. 

Bose, S., B.A., Deputy Assistant Controller of Military 
Accounts, Presidency and As.sam District. 8, Rainkissen 
Das Lane, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

Bose, Sai-iay Ram, b.sc., f.r.s.e., f.l.s., Professor of 
Botany, Carmichael Medical College. Calcutta. 

Bose, Satyendra Nath, m.sc.. Professor, Dacca IJnwersUy. 
Ranma, Dacca. 

Botham, Arthur William;, c.s.i., t.c.s. Shillong* 

Bradshaw, Eric Jean, b.a., b.a.i., f.g.s., Assistant 

Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 27, Chow- 
I ringhee, Calcutta. 

I Brahmachari, Bipin Bihae:i., d.iml, d.s.sL Director of 
Public Health, Bengal. 18, Mohiin Lai St retd-, Calcutta. 

I Brahmachari, Inbu Bhusan, University l/ccturcr. 110-2, 
Dhakuria Road, Kali ghat, Calcutta. 

’I'Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, Rai Bahadur, 
ph.;d,, M.B., F.A,s.B. 82/3, CornwHlIis Street, (Calcutta. 
Brij Narayan, m.a., f.b.:hist,s., m.r.a.s.. Deputy Col lector 
j of Military Accounts, Western Command and Baluchistan 
\ Dist. Quetta. 

I *Browii, John Coggin, o.b.e., b.sc., iF.a.s,, 

' M.iNST.:ivLM., F.A.S.B. Geological Survey of India, 

27, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Brown, Percy, a.r.c.a. Goveriiineui- School of Art, 
Calcutta. 

Browne, H., Ga:pt., m.b.e., l.r.i.'B.a., ArchUcct. Messrs. 

Martin & Co., 6 & 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Browne, Rev. L. E., m.a. 21, The DriviL Northatnptou, 
England. 

’“Briihl, Paul Johannes, i.s.o., d.sc,, 
f.a.s.b. 35, Ballygungc Circular Road, Calcutta. 

*Bnrn, Sir Riohabb, kt., o.t.e., r.c.s., f.a. h.b. Board of 
Revenue, Allahabad, U.F. 

Buyers, William Alexander, m,i.c.;e., Deputy Chief 
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Engineer, E. I. Ry, East Indian Railway House, 
Calcutta . 

2-4-13 

^ R 

C, Wilder, Charleis Gumming, b so., r.l.s. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 

2-8-26 

, R 

Gaider, Norman Douglas, Deputy Traffic Manager, E. B. 
Ry. 3, Belvedere Park, Alipore, Calcutta. 

7-12-25 

R 

Garritt, Stanley Ernest, c/o Messrs. Thacker Spink & 
Co., 3, Esplanade, Calcutta. 

1-9-20 

R 

Ghakladar, Haran Chandra, m.a. 28/4, Srimohan Lane, 
Kalighat, Calcutta. 

3-3-09 

R 

Ghakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. Presidency College, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

R 

Ghand, Eal, Rrinter. 76, Lower Cii'cular Road, Calcutta. 

6-12-01 

N 

Ghand, Dewan Tek, o.b.e., i.c.s., m.a., m.r.a.s., Barrister- 
at-Law., Commissioner. Amhala, Punjab. 

''Ghanda, Ramaprasad, Rai Bahadur, b.a., f.a.s.b. 37A, 
Police Hospital Road, Calcutta. 

1-9-20 

R 

3-1-06 

R 

Ghapraan, John Alexander, c/o The Imperial Library, 
Calcutta. 

27-10-15 

F 

Ghatterjee, Sir Atul Chandra, kt., i.o.s., High Commis- 
sioner for India. India Office, London. 

5-1-16 

R 

Ghatterjee, Khagendra Nath, b.a., b.l.. Attorney -at-Law. 
12, Madan Mohan Ghatterjee Lane, Calcutta. 

1-10-20 

R 

Ghatterjee, Nirmal Chandra. 52, Haris Mukerjee Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

Ghatterjee, Sailendra Nath, Deputy Assistant Controller 
of Military Accotmts {JR. S A District). 9/4, Badur Bagan 
Row, Calcutta. 

3-12-24 

R 

4-1-26 

R 

Ghatterji, Kshitish Chandra, m.a.. Lecturer in Compara- 
tive Philology, Calcutta University. 99, Shambazar Street, 
Calcutta. 

7-6-11 

R 

Ghatterji, Karuna Kumar, i.t.f., m.c., v.h.s. 6/1, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 

R 

Ghatterji, Mohini Mohan, m.a., b.l., President, hicorpor- 
ated Law Society of Calcutta. 33, McLeod Street, Calcutta. 

6-8-24 

R 

Ghatterji, Suniti Kumar, m.a., d. lit., Khaira Professor, 
Calcutta University. 3, Sukias Row, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

N 

Ghattopadhyaya, Kshetresa Chandra, m.a., Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

5-11-24 

R 

Ghattopadhyaya, K. P., Lectim'er in Anthropology, Calcutta 
University. 2, Ramkissen Das Lane, Badur Bagan, Cal 
cutta. 

28-9 93 

R : 

j 

*Ghaudhuri, B. L., b.a., d.so. (Ed in.), f.r.s.e., f.l.s. 
(Lond.), f.a.s.b. 9 a. South Road, Entally, Calcutta 
and SherxJur Town, Mymensingh. 

1-4-14 

R j 

Ghaiidhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Ghaudhuri, Haraprasad, Reader in Botany, Punjab Uni- 
versity, Lahore. 

7-1-25 

N ; 

Ghaudhuri, Hemanta Chandra, Zemindar. Sherpur 
Town, Mymensingh. 

4-3-25 

R 

Chaudhuri, J., b.a. (oxon.), m.a. (gal.), Barrister -at-Law. 
34, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

4-2-14 

R 

Chaudhuri, Saiyed Nawab Ali, The Hon’ble Nawab 
Bahadur, Khan Bahadur, c.i.e. 4, Old Ballygunge, 
Calcutta. 

7-1-25 

N 

Ghaudhuri, Satyendra Mohan, b.a., b.so.. Zemindar. 

1 Sherpur Town. Mymensingh. 

3-8-25 

N 

1 Chhibber, H. L., m.sc., f.g.s., f.r.g.s.. Asst. Superin- 
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5-4*26 

R 

6-12-26 

R 

5-12-23 

R 

1-2-22 

R 

3-7-07 

R 

3-11-09 

N 

1-9-15 

R 

2-5-23 

A 

i-n-26 

R 

1-12-20 

R 

3-6-24 

R 

3-8-25 

R 




25-8-87 

R 

2-11-25 

R 

4-1-26 

N 

43-25 

R 

2-4-24 

R 

3-4-lS 

N 

3-12-24 

R 

5-3-24 

N 

1-9-15 

R 

6-9-22 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

4-4-17 

R 

3-6-25 

R 


tendent, Geological Survey of India, Burma Barty. 2;]0, 
Dalhousie Street, Rangoon. 

Ghokhany, Ram Dev, Rai Saheb, Stock and Share Broker, 
Member, Calcutta Improvement Trust. 135, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 

Gbokhani, Seeenarayan, Secretary, Shree Ilan/mnan 
Pustkalaya. 8, New Ghuseri Road, Salkea, Howrah. 
Chopra, B. N., Superintendent, Zoological Survey of 

India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Chopra, R. N., Lx. Col , i.m.s., Professor of Pharmacology. 
School of Tropical Medicine ancl Hygiene. Central Avenue, 
Calcutta. 

^Christie, William Alexander Kynooh, b.sc., :ph.d., 
i M.INST.M.M., f.a.s.b. Geological Survey of India, Indian 
I Museum, Calcutta. 

l*Ghristophers, Samuel Richard, c.ie., o.b.e., f a.s.b., 

I M.B., Lt.-Col., i.m s. Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

I Cleghorn, Maude Lina West (Miss), f.l.s., f.e.s. 12, 

I Aiipur Road, Ciilcutta. 

I Gollenberg, Baron H. Rudt von, Gonsul-General for 
I Germany. 2, Store Road, Calcutta. 

I Collet, Arthur Lowe, Solicitor. Messrs. Leslie & Hinds, 
i 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

j Connor, Sir Frank Powell, kt., Lt.-Ool., i.m.s., d.s.o., 

I F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery, Medical College. 2 Upper 
i Wood Street, Calcutta. 

Cooper, H., Manufacturing Chemist. IS, Convent Road, 
Calcutta. 

Coyajee, Sir J. C., kt., b.a. (C.antab.), ll.b., i.e.s., 
Professor, Presidency College. 2/3, Camac Street, 
Calcutta. 

Griper, William Risdon , f. o.s. , f. i.c. , a. r.s. m. Konnagar. 
Grookshank, Henry, Assistant Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Cunningham, J., m.d., Lt. Col., i.m.s.. Director, Pasteur 
Institute of India. Kasauli, Punjab. 

I>as, Ajit Nath, m.r.a.s., f.z.s., Zemindar. 24, South 
Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

Das, Biraj Mohan, m.a.(Cal.), m.sc.(Loni:).), Stiperinlen- 
dent, Calcutta Research Tannery. 2/1, Kirti Mittor i 4 ine, 
Calcutta. 

Das, Jagannath, b.a., RatnaivAr, Kavisiidhakar. 1'he 
Rajsadan, Ajodhya. 

Das, SuRBNDRA Nath, M.B., MeMcal PreaBMoner. 57, 
Nimtala Ghat Street, Calcutta. j vSimla.. 

Das, S. R., Bar.'AT-Lavv, Law Member, Viceroy's (JovnvU. 
Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s., Professor, /’'resi- 
dency College. Calcutta. 

Das-Gupta, Surbndra Nath, Professor of SanskrU and 
Philosophy, Presidency College. 104, Bakiil Bjigan lic>a,d, 
Calcutta. 

Datta, Hirendra Nath, m.a., b.l., SolicMor, liigh CourL 
139, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Datta, Rasik Lal, D.sc., f.r.b.e,, ! nduslriuK die mist 

to the Government of Bengal. 78, Manieklola, St.. C!aknU ta. 
Datta, S. K., b.a., ck.b. (bhiin.). Secretary, National 
Council, Y.M.G.A. 5, Russell Street, Calentln. 
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6-8-24 

L 

Davies, L, M., Majoe, Boyal Artillery, c/o The Lloyds 
Bank, King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mali, London. 

De, Brajendranath, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 11, Lower 

2-8-26 

B 

2-4-24 

R 

Rawdon Street, Calcutta. 

De, F. L., Rai Bahadur. 99, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

19-9-95 

L 

De, Kiran Chandra, c.i.e., b.a., i.c.s.. Member, Board 
of Revenue, Government of Bengal. 21, Camac Street, 
Calcutta 

De, Phanindranath, m a , b.l.. Vakil, High Court. 4, 
Patuatola Lane, Calcutta. 

Deb, Kumar Harit Emiishna, m.a., Ze 7 nindar. 8, Raja 

7-6-26 

R 

6-6-17 

R 

7-9-21 

R 

Nabokishen Street, Calcutta. 

Deb, Kumar Profulla Krishna, Zemindar. 106/1, Grey 

4-3-25 

R 

Street, Calcutta. 

Deb, Kshitindra, Rai Mahasai of Bansberia Raj, 

7-12-25 

R 

Raja. 21/E, Rani Sankari Lane, Kalighat, Calcutta. 
Derviche- Jones, Arthur Daniel, Lt.-Col., d.s.o., m.c., 

4-5-10 

' L 

Solicitor, c/o Messrs. OrrDignam& Go., Standard Build- 
ings, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.c.s.. District and Sessions 

4-8-2C 

R 

J udge. Monghyr. 

Dikshit, Kashinath Narayan, m.a., Supermtendent, 

5-1-98 

R 

Archaeological Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta 
Dods, William Kane, Agent, Hongkong and Shanghai 

2-7-02 

R 

Bankiyig Corpo7'ation. 4, Alipur Road, Calcutta. 

Doxey, Frederick. 63, Park Street, Calcutta. 

6-12-26 

R 

Dutt, JOGEN Chunder, M.A., B.L., Attorney -at-Law. 

4-2-25 

R 

17, Maniktola Street, Calcutta. 

Dutt, Kiran Chandra, Zemindar. Laksmi Nibas, 1, 

7-4-20 

R 

Laksmi Dutt Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

Dutt, Kumar Krishna. 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

A 

Eaton, Winifred A. (Miss), Principal, Bible Training 

1-2-26 

R 

School for Women. Palkonda, Vizagapatam. 

Edwards, C. A. Henry, Deputy Chief Eyigineer, E. B. 

1-11-11 

R 

By. 8, Belvedere Park, Alipore, Calcutta. 

Esch, V. J., Airchitect. Victoria Memorial, Cathedral 
Avenue, Maidan, Calcutta. 

^JP^rmor, Lewis Leigh, a.r.s.m., d.sc., f.g.s., f.a.s.b. 

Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Finlow, Robert Steel, b.sc., f.i.c., Dii'cctor of Agricul- 
ture, Bengal. Ramna, Dacca. 

Fitzpatrick, H., Engmeei'. 17, Stephen Court, Calcutta, j 

3-8-04 ! 

R 

! 

31-10-06 

..N 

5-3-24 ' 

R 

4-1 26 1 

R 

Fleming, Andrew, Gejieral Manager for the East, Mmi^ 

■4-3-25 

A 

■max. Ltd. 59, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Foskett, Ralph Cavan, c/o The “Englishman,” 9, Hare 

5-11-13 

R 

Street, Calcutta.. 

Fox, Cyril S., b.sc., m.i.m.e., f.g.s. Geological Survey of 

2-4-19 

N' 

India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Friel, 'Ralph, i.o.s. Silchar, Assam. 

5-4-22 1 

A 

Fiilep, E. G., Proprietor, B. G. Biilep Co. 5, Mission 

7-6-26 

R 

Row, Calcutta. 

Fyfe, David Allan, Assistant, Messrs. Shaw Wallace S 

4-1-26 

R 

Go. 4, Bankshall Street, Calcutta. 

Craffar, Abdul, Khan Saheb, Police Magistrate, Alipore. 


23, Gardner Lane, Calcutta. 
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1-11-26 

R 

Galstaun, Shanazan, m.a., d.m.b.k., m.r.c.s., L.ii.u.r., 
Medical Practitioner, Radiologist, Medical College Hospi- 
tal Galstaiin Park, Lower Circular Road, and 
Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

5-11-19 

N 

Gambhir, J. S. Shamaldas College, Bhavnagar, Katliiawar. 

7-10-09 

R 

Gangoly, Ordhenbra Coomar, b.a. 12/1, Gangoly Ijane, 
Calcutta. 

3-3-20 

N 

Ganguli, Pratul Pati, b.a., d.t.m., Cai*t., i.m.s. (late), 
Teacher oj Medicine, Dacca Medical School 17, Naya- 
bazar Road, Dacca. 

4-2-25 

R 

Ganguly, J. N. C., m.a. (Birmingham), Darshan-Shastri. 
National Council, y.M.C:A., 5, Russell (Street, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

R 

Gee, Edward Rowland, b.a. (Cantab.), Asst. Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India. Xudian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

5-4-26 

R 

: 

Ghose, Bimal Chj^ndha, Baj-rister-at-law. 27/1, Haris 
Mukherjee Road, Calcutta. 

2-4-24 

R 

Ghose, Sir Charu Chandra, :kt., Barriste^-at-Law^, 
Judge, High Court. 10, Debend ra Ghose Road, Bhowani- 
pore, Calcutta. 

2-7-24 

R 

Ghose, Befin Behari, Judge, High Court. 101, Beltala 
Road, Calcutta. 

3-12-24 

R 

Ghose, Stjshil Chandra, Deputy Magistrate. 1, Sikdar- 
bagan Street, Calcutta. 

b-l-Q6 

R 

Ghosh, Amulya Oharan, Vidyabhusan. 28, ''.relepara 
Lane, Calcutta. 

2-4-24 

R 

Ghosh, K., D.T.M., D.r.H. (Cantab.), l.m.s.. Medical 
Practitioner. 4c^, Creek Row, Calcutta. 

6-2-lS 

L 

I 

Ghosh, Ekendra Nath, m.d., m.sc., f.z.s., f.r.m.s., Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Medical College. 60, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta, 

4-3-25 

R 

Ghosh, Gyanendra Chandra, Rai Bahadur, c.i.io., 
Zemindar. 2, Simla Street, Calcutta. 

5-5-20 

R 

1 

Ghosh, SUKHENDRA NaTH, B.A. (CaI..), B.SC. (GXiAS.), 
a.m.i.c.e., f.r. SAN. I., M.I.E., Executive Engineer, P.WJ)., 
Bengal. 7, Heysliam Road, Calcutta. 

4-942 1 

R 

Ghosh, Tarapada. 14, Paddapukur Street, Kidderpur, 
Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

R 

Ghuznavi, A. H., Merchant and Zemindar. 18, Canal 
Street, Entaliy, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

R 

Ghuznavi, Sir A. K., kt , m.l.g., Zemindar of Dilduar, 
late Minister, Government oj Bengal North Hoime, 
Dilduar, Mymensingh and Calcutta Club, Calcutta. 

3-12-24 1 

I ^ 

i 

, Gilbert, W. G. L., Traffic Manager, Messrs. Martin Oo.'s 
Light Railways. 6/7, Clive Street, Ca.lcuttji. 

1-2-26 1 

R ; 

GosYrami, Mahendra Nath, m.a., d.so. Assistant Pro- 
; fessor of Applied Chemistry, University College of Science. 

[ 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

7-9-10 

N ’ 

^Gravely, Frederic Henry, d.sc., f.a.s.b. (XovenuTa nt 
Museum, Egmore, Madras. 

3-5-05 

F 

Graves, Henry George, a.r.s.m. 52, Cardington Road, 
Bedford, England. 

5-3-24 

A 

Greaves, Sir Ewart, kt.. Judge, High Court. 2, Sliort 
Street, Calcutta. 

2-3-10 

A 

*^Greig, Edward David Wil.son, m.b.. Major, i.m.h., 
E.A.s.B. Simla. 

5-12-00 

L 

Grieve, James Wyndham Alleynk, c/o Messrs. Con its 
& Co., 440, Strand, London, W.O. 2. 
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4-2-25 

R 

)-12-26 

E 

1-2-26 

N 

1-3-26 

K 

6-6-17 

A 

7-3-23 

R 

5-3-19 

N 

5-4-26 

R 

3-6-25 

R 

5-8-15 

N 

4-1-26 

R 

6-5-25 

N 

6-3-01 

N 

6-6-92 

F 

7-8-07 

F 

2-11-25 

N 

6-1-16 

N 

2-11-21 

N 

5-5-20 

A 

1-5-12 

B 

2-5-23 

R 

1-2-26 

R 

1-4-08 

A 

5-11-19 

N 

3-12-24 

R 

7-641 

R 

4-2-20 

N 

1 2-26 

R 

2-4-24 

N 

1-4-25 

R 


Gulia, B. S., M.A., FH.D. (Harvard). i2i/B. Justice 
Gnunder Madiiav Road, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

Gnha, Sueendranath, Vakil, High Court, Government 
Pleader, 18, Ram Molian Butt Road, Biiawanipur, Cal- 
cutta. 

Gulati, Amar Nath, m.sc. c/o. Imperial Institute of 
Veterinary Research, Muktesar, XJ.P. 

Gupta, Dhirbndea Nath, Major, l.m.s. (Bomb.), Behar 
and Orissa Medical Service. Assi.stant Surgeon, Sadar 
Hospital, Arrah. 

Gupta, Kishorimohan, m.a., Professor of History, M.C. 
College. Sylhet, Assam. 

Gupta, N., Barrister- at-Law. Calcutta Club, 241, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Gupta, SivAPRASAD. Seva Upavaiia, Benares City. 

Gupta, Surendra Nath, Insurance Broker. 101/1, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

Gupta, Tara Prasanha, m.a. 28/2/1, Akhil Mistry Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Gurner, Cyril Walter, i.c.s. District Magistrate, My- 
mensingh. 

Habib, Mohammad, b.a. (oxon.), m.r.a.s., Barrister-at- 
Law, Professor of History, Muslim University. Aligarh. 
Habibullah, Sir Md., kt., Khan Bahadur, Member for 
Education, Health and Lands. Simla and Delhi. 

Habibur Rahman Khan, Rais. Bhikanpur, District Ali- 
garh. 

Haig, Sir T. Wolselby, xt., c.m.g., Lt.-Col. 34, Gled- 
stanes Road, West Kensington, London, W. 14. 

*Haines, Henry Haselfoot, o.i.e., f.c.h., f.l.s., f.a.s.b. 

Glen Ashton, Wimborne, Dorset, England. 

Hamid, Muhammad, b.a., Asst. Superintendent, Archceo- 
I logical Survey, Central Circle. Patna. 

I Hamilton, C. J. Patna University, Patna, 
i Haq, Shah Emdadul, m.l.c. Bhowksar, Mudafargar, 

I Dist. Tippera. 

Harcourt, E. S., Major. United Service Club, Calcutta. 
Harley, Alexander Hamilton, m.a.. Principal, Islamia 
College. Calcutta. 

Harnett, W. L., Lt.-Col., i.m.s., m.b., f.r.c.s., Principal, 
Medical College. Calcutta. 

Harris, H. G., Director, Messrs. Martin <P Harris, Ltd. 
8, Waterloo Street, Calcutta. 

Harrison, Edward Philip, ph.d., f.r.s.e. The Obser- 
vatory, Alipur, Calcutta. 

Hemraj, Raj Guru. Dhokatol, Nepal. 

Hendry, C. A. John, f.r.g.s., m.ls.e., a.m.i.m.e., m.i.e., 
M.MiN.i., Consulting Mechanical Engineer, Messrs. Martin 
Co. b & 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

*Hidayat Hosain, Muhammad, Shams-ul-‘Ulama, E^han 
Bahadur, ph.d., f.a.s.b. 96/2c, Collin Street, Calcutta. 
Hill, Harold Brian Cunningham. Bhabua, Assam. 
Kingston, H., Major, i.m.s., m.d., Btirgeon to H. E. the 
Governor of Bengal. Government House, Calcutta. 
Hingston, R. W. G., Major, i.m.s. c/o Lloyds Bank, 

Bombay. , -r, ^ ^ i xx 

Hobbs, Henry, Merchant. 4, Esplanade East, Calcutta. 
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7 -T 26 

N 

Hodge, B. H. Vbre, Major, i.m.s., m.b., b.o. (Cantab.), 
M.B.C.S., L.R.C.P., Civil Surgeon. Chittagong. 

6-12-26 

■ N 

Hora, Gobindsahai, Commission Agent and l^ensianer. 
Kasur Mandi, Lahore, Punjab- 

2-11-21 

E 

Hora, Sunder Lal, d.sc. Zoological Survey of India, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

4-3-25 

E 

Hossain, Muhammad Basheer, m.a , b.t., Hafd Ma.sin\ 
Government Woodburn M.E. School. 24, M.ussaltn i.iipa I’a 
Lane, Calcutta. 

2-1-73 

L 

Houstoun, George L., f.g.s. Johnstoiio ( Jastle, Kenfitnv- 
shire, Scotland. 

6-6-23 

N 

Howard, A , c.i.e., m.a.. Director, Institute of Plant Indus- 
try, and Agricultural Advisor to States in Central India 
Indore, C. I. 

4-1-26 

E 

Hubert, Otto, Chancellor to the German Consulate General. 
2, Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

i-2-26 

N 

Husain, Mohammad Afzal, m.sc., m.a., Offg. Invperud 
Entomologist, Agricultural Research Institute. Pusa, 
Behar. 

0-7-26 

N 

Husain, Mohammad Moinuddin, 1st Talukd<u\ Club 
View, Secunderabad, Deccan. 

2-4-24 

E 

Huq, Mahpuzul, M.A., Lecturer, Presidency College. 13/1, 
Collin Lane, Calcutta. 

6-6-23 

N 

Hutton, J. H., C.I.E. , I.C.S., m.a., d.sc., Hon. Director of 
Ethnography. Kohima, Naga Plilis, Assam. 

6-5-25 

N 

Inamdar, E, S., Professor of Botany, Benares Hindu Uni* 
versity. Benares. 

1-2-11 

E 

Insch, JxiMES. c/o Messrs. Duncan Bros. & Co., 101, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

1-4-25 

R 

Ismail, Abdullah Mohomed, Merchant. 21, Ainratoila 
Lane, Calcutta. 

2-7-24 

N 

Iyengar, M. 0. Parthasarathy, Professor of Botany. 
Presidency College. Madras. 

5-12-23 

R 

Jackson, P. S., Engineer, Oemeral Manager for Indut, The 
English Electric Go., Ltd. D/4, Clivo Buildings, Calcutta. 

2-2-21 

R 

Jain, Chhote Lal, m.r.a.s, 25, Central Avenue Norlli, 
Calcutta. 

2-8-26 

E 

James, John Langford, Barrister. 2, Short Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

2-11-25 

1 N 

James, Richard Congdon, Tea Planter. Dlioolii' 'P. K.,, 
Eangajan, Assam, 

1-11-26 

R 

Jameson, Thomas Blandford, Major, m.c!., m.a. ((Jan- 
tab.), i.c.s. 2, Baker Road, Alipur, Calcutta. 

6-5-25 

E 

Jatia, Sir Onhar Mult., kt., o.b.e., Merehant. 2, Eup- 
chand Roy Street, Calcutta. 

1-4-25 

E 

Jennaway, Jambs Henry, Merchant and Coal Mainamr. 

6 & 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

7-2-23 

N 

Jinavijayaji, Muni, Principal, Gujerat PurataUva Mnndlr. 
Ellisbridge, Ahmedabad. 

3-6-08 

E 

Jones, Hubert Cecil, a.r.s.m., a.r.o.s., f.g.s.. Super- 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian MustMim, 
Calcutta, 

5-4-26 

E 

Jones, Thornton, Solicitor, c/o Messrs. Morgim A* Co. 
4, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

2-4-24 

R 

Judah, N. J., M.B., CH.B., f.r.o..s. 2, Hungerford St reet, 

Calcutta. 
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5^9 

1 - 11-11 

5-3-24 

5-11-24 

7-7-20 

1-2-26 

4- 2-20 

5- 5-10 
3-2-15 
1-2-26 
1 - 2-22 

6- 5-25 
2-8-26 

3-3-20 

7- 4-09 
2-11-25 

2- 3-10 

3- 5-26 

7-7-20 

6-5-25 

6-5-25 

5-3-23 

1-3-26 

7-12-21 

2-11-25 

2-11-25 

■7-3-23 


N 

L 

R 

R 

R 

N 

R 


leader, Sheikh Abdul. Deccan College, Poona. 

Kamaluddin, Ahmad, ^ams-ul-‘IJlama, m.a., Princi- 
pal, Calcutta Madrasah. Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

Kanjilal, M. N., Baeristeh-at-Law, m.a. (Cal.), ll.b. 
(Cantab.). 17, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Kapur, Shamlal, Import and Banhing. 84, Khengra- 
patty, Calcutta. 

Kar, Sites Chandra. 47, Corporation Street, Calcutta. 

Kashyap, Shiv Ram, Professor of Botany, Government 
College. Lahore. 

Keir, W. I., Asst. Architect to the Govt, of Bengal. Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

^Kemp, Stanley W., b.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b. 8, Erskine Hill, 
Golders Green, London, N.W. 11. 


N 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

N 

R 

A 

R 

R 

R 

R 

N- 

R 

N 

N' 

■N 


Khan, Hafiz Ahmed Ali, Controller of Household and Offi- 
cer*m-charge, State-Library. Rampur State, U.P, 

Khaitan, D. P., m.l.c.. Attorney -at-Law ; Solicitor and Mer- 
chant, 137, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Khambata, R. B., m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p., d.p.h., Director 'of 
Public Health Laboratory and Professor of Laboratory Prac- 
tice, School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 2-B, Camac 
Street, Calcutta, 

Khanna, Vinayek Lal, m.r.a.s.. Merchant. 12, Shib 
Thakur Lane, Calcutta. 

Khettry, Bbnimadho, Proprietor, Messrs. Gouri Shanher 
Khettry ; Landholders, Bankers <£} Merchants. 15, Paggiya- 
patti, Barabazar, Calcutta. 

’*‘Khuda Bukhsh, S., m.a., Barristee-at-Law, f.a.s.b. 
5, Elliott Road, Calcutta. 

Kilner, John Newport, m.b,, m.r.o s., l.r c.p. Adra, 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kimura, R. (Ko-Shi), Lecturer, Calcutta Univei'sity. 22, 
Wellesley 2nd Lane, Calcutta. 

Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 

Kirwan, Ernest William O’Gorman, Major, i.m.s. 
Sealdah House, 135, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Knowles, Robert, m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p., b.a. (Cantab.), 
Lt.-Col., i.m.s., 63, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Koester, Hans, Vice-Consul for Germany. 17/1, Store 
Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Kolah, K. S., Merchant. 8, Dhurrumtollah Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

Korke, Vishnu Tatyaji, Captain, f.r.c.p. (Edin.). 
Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

Kramrisch, Stella, (Miss), ph.d.. Lecturer in hidian 
History of Arts, Calcutta University . 35, Ballygunge 

Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Kumar, Kumar Anand. Fairfield, Firozepore Road, 
Lahore. 

Kuppaswamy, Valavanur Subramania,- m.a., f.l.s., 
I.F.S., Assistant Conservator of Forests. Bellary, S. India. 

Kureishy, R. iV., b.a., ll.b.,' Member, “Royal Asiatic 
Society” (London), Member, “League of Nations 
Union” (London), Pleader. “ Noor Manzil,” Gurgaon, 
Punjab. 


R 


liabey, George Thomas, Bengal Pilot Service. United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 
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1-4-25 

N 

Laden La, Sonam Wangfel, Sardar JIahadgr, f.r.g.s., 
Hony. A.D.C. to H, E. the Governor of Bengal, Chief of 
Police, Lhassa, Tibet. Darjeelina;. 

3-3-20 

R 

Lahiri, Jagadindranath. 01, Upper Cireiilar Roarl, 
Calcutta. 

3-6-25 

N 

Lai, Bugh Behari, Rai Sameb, b.a., imi.I)., Head Master, 
Government High School. Nairii Tal. 

4-1-26 

N 

Lamba, Ggrdial Singh, b.sc. (Hons.), Provincial Forest 
Service (Dehra-Dun), Extra- Assistant Conservator of Forests. 
Chanda, C. P. 

6-3-89 

L 

=>^La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, m.a., f.g.s., f.a.s.i?. 
230, Hills Road, Cambridge, England. 

5-8-14 

R 

Law., Bimala Charan, m.a., b.d,, fh.d., f.r.hist.s. 24, 
Sake a Street, Calcutta. 

1-2-11 

R 

Law, Narendra Nath, m.a., b.l., p.r.s., 96, 

Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

1-7-14 

R 

Law, Satya Churn, m.a., b.l., f.z.s., m:.b.o.u. 24, 

Sukea St., Calcutta. 

1-2-20 

R 

Lele, S. H., m.a., b.sc., Lecturer in Zoology, Royal Insti- 
tute of Science. Bombay. 

7-6-26 

R 

Lemmon, Richard Dennis, Merchant. 8, VVaterloo 
Street, Calcutta. 

7-12-25 

R 

Lindsay, Jambs 'Hamilton, i.o.s., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal (Edn. Dept.). Grand Hotel, Caloutta. 

3-5-11 

R 

Lomax, C. B., m.a. La Martiniere, Calcutta. 

7-4-70 

L 

Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, l^hiladolphia, 
U.S.A. 

5-7-26 

N 

Lyne, Howard William;, i.c.s. Khulna, E.B.R. 

2-8-05 

R 

*]flcGay, David, Lt.-Col., i.m.s., b.gh., b.a.o., 

M.R.C.P., F.A.s.B. 24, Park Street, Calcutta. 

MacGregor, A. D., m.b.o., v.s., i.v.s., Principal, Bengal 
Veterinary College, Belgachia. Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

McKay, John Wallace, Delegate, Chilean Nitrate Com- 
mittee {Indian Delegation). 7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

11-1-93 

L 

Maclagan, Sib Edward Douglas, k.g.s.i., k.o.i.e. 188. 
West Hill, Putney, London, S.W. 15. 

5-3-24 

R 

McPherson, James, c/o Messrs. Bogg Dunlop & Co., I’,(td., 
2, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-16 

N 

Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya. 
Mahalanobis, P. C., m.a., b.sc,, Profeisor, Premikncy 
College. 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 

3-3-20 

R 

5-12-06 

1 ^ 

Mahalanobis, Subodh Chandra, b.sc. (Edxn.), f.r.s.e., 
I.E.S., Professor, Presidency College. 210, CornwalliH Street), 
Calcutta. 

1-3-11 

R 

Mahatap, Sir Buoy Chand, k.c.s.l, M:AHARAaAi>EiEA.J 
OF Burdwan. 6, Alipur Lane, Gakiut4-a. 

6-2-24 

R 

Mahindra, K. C., b.a. (Cantab.), Accounts Dopart.uiont, 
Messrs. Martin St Co., 6 <fc 7, Clive Street, CMcniUi. 

7-8-18 

R 

Maitra, Jatindra Nath, Physician and Surgeon. 68/ A, 
Beadon St., Calcutta. 

6-2-18 

R 

Maitra, Sisir Kumar. 35/5, Paddapukur Road, CnkmUB,. 

2-8-26 

N 

Majumdar, Dhibendra Nath, m.a., Lecturer in Anthro- 
pology, University of Lucknow. Lucknow. 

2-6-20 

N 

Majumdar, Nani Gopal, m.a. Archfcological Departnami., 
Gorton Castle, Simla. 

2-2-16 

R 

Majumdar, Narendra Kumar, m.a., Professor, Calcnita 
University. 18, Jhamapukur, Mechuabazar, Calcutta. 
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4-6-13 

N 

Majumdar, Ramesh Chandba, m.a., ph.d.. Professor, 

6-2-18 

L 

Dacca University. Ramna, Dacca. 

Manen, Johan van. 6, Temple Chambers, Calcutta. 

5-6-01 

N 

Mann, Harold Hart, d.sc., m.sc., f.i.c., f.l.s., Director 

10-10-19 

N 

of Agriculture, Bombay. Poona. 

Manry, Rev. J. C., m.a., ph.d. Ewing Christian College, 

4-8-20 

R 

Allahabad, U.P. 

Martin, Oswald. 6 & 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 

A 

Martin, T. Leslie, m.a. (Cantab.). 6, Clive Street. Cal- 

4-6-19 

N 

eutta. 

Matthai, George, m.a.. Professor. Government College, 

1-2-22 

R 

Lahore. 

Megaw, J. W. D., Lt.-Col., i.m.s.. Director, School of 

5-12-23 

N 

Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 15, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 
Meggitt, F. J., Professor of Biology, University College. 

3-3-86 

L 

Rangoon. 

Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjeebhoy, c.i.e., j.p., f.r.s.a. 

4-2-25 

N 

9, Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Menon, K. Ramunni, Professor of Zoology, Presidency 

1-2-26 

F 

College. Madras. 

Meston, Lord, k.c.s.i., ll.d. Hurst, Cookenham Dene, 

5-11-84 

-N 

Berkshire, England. 

’^Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, c.i.e., f.r.s., b.a., f.g.s., 

3-9-84 

R 

F.A.s.B. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Miles, William Henry, f.e.s. 7, King Edward Court, 

1-2-26 

N 

Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Mills, James Philip, i.c.s. c/o Lloyds Bank (King’s 

2-11-25 

R 

Branch), Calcutta. 

Mirza, M. B., Merchant. 18/2, Dilkusha Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-26 

N 

Mishra, Deomitra, Public Prosecutor. Kotah, Rajputana. 

5-6-12 

N 

Misra, Champ aram, b.a., Dy. Director of Industries. Cawn- 

5-11-19 

N 

pore, U.P. 

Misra, Pramatha Nath, m.b.a.s., Pleader, Malda. 

2-4-24 

R 

Mitra, J. C., m.a., b.l., Retired Accountant-General, Bengal. 

6-6-06 

R 

1, Abinash Mitter Lane, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Kuma.b Manmatha Nath. 34, Shampukur Street, 

2-4-19 

R 

Calcutta. 

Mitra, Panchanan. Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 

2-4-24 

R 

Mitsukuri, R., ll.b.. Manager, Messrs. Asano Bussan Go., 

6-3-24 1 

R 

Ltd. 2 & 3, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Sir Binod Chandra, kt., Barristbr-at-Law. 

5-3-24 1 

R 

2/1, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Sir B. L.,kt.,m.a., b.l., Barristeb-at-Law, Advo- 

1-4-25 

R 

cate General, Bengal. 5, Outram Street, Calcutta. 

Mitter, B. P. D.,b.a., b.sc, 75, Chuckerbere Road, Elgin 

. 5-3-24 

R 

Road, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Dwarkanath, m.a., Judge, High Court. 12, 

5-4-26 

R 

Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Khagendra Nath, m.a.. Professor, Presidency 

5-4-26 

R 

College. 35, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Kumar Krishna, Merchant and Landlord. 14, 

6-3-24 

R 

Ahiritolla Street, Calcutta. 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Sib Pbovash Chandra, kt., c.i.e.. 

4-3-25 

R 

M.L.C. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Profulla Chandra, m.a. (Cal.), ph.d. (Berlin), 

1-11-26 

R 

Sir Rash Behary Ghosh Professor of Chemistry, Calcutta 
University. 22, Garpar Road, Calcutta. 

Modi, Jal R. K., b.a. 4, Camae Street, Calcutta. 
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1^25 

N 

Laden La, Sonam Wangfel, Sahdaii Baiiaiktk, 

Bony. A.D.G. to H. E, the Governor of Bengal, Chief of 
Police, Lhassa, Tibet. DarjeeliiiL';. 

3-3-20 

R 

Lahiri, Jagadindranath. 91, Up per Oircul ar Roiul, 
Calcutta. 

3-6-25 

N 

Lai, Bugh Bbhari, Rai Sameb, b.a., fild,, Head MaMer, 
Government High School. Naini lull. 

4-1-26 

N 

Lamba, Ggbdial Singh, b.sc. (Hons.), Proinnc/ml Porctit 
Service {Dehra-Dun). Extra- Assista/nt Conservator of Forests. 
Chanda, C. P. 

6-3-89 

L 

*La Touche, Thomas Henry Bigges, m.a., f.g.s., f.a.s.b. 
230, Hills Road, Cambridge, England. 

o-S-U 

R 

Law, Bimala Chaban, m.a., b.l., ph.d., f.b.hist.s. 24, 
Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

1-2-11 

R 

Law, Nabbndba Nath, m.a., b.l., p.b.s., fh.d. 96, 

Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

1-7-14 

R 

Law, Satya Churn, m.a., b.l., f.z.s., m;.b.o.u. 24, 

Sukea St., Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

R 

Lele, S. H., m.a., b.sc., Lecturer in Zoology, Royal Insti- 
tute of Science. Bombay. 

7-6-26 

R 

Lemmon, Richard Dennis, Merchant. 8, Waterloo 
Street, Calcutta. 

7-12-25 

R 

Lindsay, James PIamilton, x.c.s., Secretary to the Govern - 
ment of Bengal {Edii. Dept.). Grand Hotel, Calcutta. 

3-5-il 

R 

Lomax, C. E., m.a. La Martiniere, Calcutta. 

7-4-70 

L 

Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, l^hiladolphia, 
U.S.A. 

5-7-26 

N 

Lyne, Howard William, i.c.s. Khulna, E.B.H. 

2-8-05 

R 

*McGay, David, Lt.-Col., i.m.s., m.d., b.ob:., b.a.o., 
M.B.o.r., F.A.S.B. 24, Park Street, Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

R 

MacGregor, A. D., m.b. a., v.s., x.v.s., Principal, Bengal 
Veterinary College, Belgachia. Calcutta. 

1-3-26 

R 

McKay, John Wallace, Delegate, Chilean Nitrate Com- 
mittee {Indian Delegation). 7, Plare Street, Calcutta. 

11-1-93 

L 

Maclagan, Sir Edward Douglas, k.c..s.;l, k.o.i.b. 188. 
West Hill, Putney, London, S. W. 15. 

5-3-24 

R 

McPherson, James, c/o Messrs. Begg Dunlop & Co., Ltd., 
2, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-16 

N 

Mahajan, Subya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya. 

3-3-20 

R 

1 

Mahalanobis, P. C., m.a., b.sc,. Professor, Presidency 
College. 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

5-12-06 

R 

Mahalanobis, Subodh: Chandra, b.sc. (Edin,), f.r.s.e., 
I.E.S., Professor, Presidency College. 210, Coi’iiwalliB Street, 
Calcutta. 

1-3-11 

R 

Mahatap, Sib Buoy Chand, k.c.s.i., M:AriARA,rAi>HiRA4 
OF Bubdwan. 6, Alipur Lane, Calcutta. 

6-2-24 

R 

Mahindra, K. C., b.a. (Cantab,), Accounts Doparl.inent, 
Messrs. Martin & Co., Q Sol, Olivo Street, Calcutta. 

CO 

GO 

R 

Maitra, Jatindba Nath, Physicimi and Surgeon. 08/A, 
Beadon St., Calcutta. 

6-2-18 

R 

Maitra, Sisib Kumar. 35/5, Paddapukur Road, Calcutta, 

2-8-26 

N 

Majumdar, Dhibbndba Nath, m.a., Jjecturer in AMthm- 
pology. University of Luchnow, Lucknow, 

2-6-20 

N 

Majumdar, NaniGopal, m.a. Archeological Dopartmemt, 
Gorton Castle, Simla. 

2-2-16 

R 

Majumdar, Narendra Kumar, m.a,, Professor, Calcutta 
University. 18, Jhamapukur, Mechuabasaar, Calcutta. 
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4-6-13 

N 

6-2-18 

L 

5-6-01 

N 

10-10-19 

N 

4-8-20 

R 

5-3-24 

A 

4-6-19 

N 

1-2-22 

R 

5-12-23 

N 

3-3-86 

L 

4-2-25 

N 

1-2-26 

F 

5-11-84 

■ N 

3-9-84 

R 

1-2-26 

N 

2-11-25 

R 

7-6-26 

N 

5-6-12 

N 

5-11-19 

N 

2-4-24 

R 

6-6-06 

R 

2-4-19 

R 

2-4-24 

R 

6-3-24 

R 

5-3-24 

R 

1-4-25 

R 

. 5-3-24 

R 

5-4-26 

R 

5-4-26 

R 

6-3-24 

R 

4-3-25 

R 

1-11-26 

R 1 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandba, m.a., ph.d., Professo 7 \ 
Dacca University. Ramna, Dacca. 

Manen, JoHA:Nr van. 6, Temple Chambers, Calcutta. 

Mann, Harold Hart, d.sc., m.sc., f.i.c., f.l.s.. Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay. Poona. 

Manry, Rev. J. C., m.a,, ph.d. Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, U.P. 

Martin, Oswald. 6 & 7, Clive Street, Calcutta, 

Martin, T. Leslie, m.a. (Cantab.). 6, Clive Street. Cal- 
cutta. 

Matthai, George, m.a., Professor. Government College, 
Lahore. 

Megaw, J. W. D., Lt.-Col., i.m.s.. Director, School of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 15, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

Meggitt, F. J., Professor of Biology, University College. 
Rangoon. 

Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjeebhoy, c.i.e., j.p., f.r.s.a. 
9, Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Menon, K. Ramunni, Professor of Zoology, Presidency 
College. Madras. 

Meston, Lord, k.c.s.i., ll.d. Hurst, Cookenham Dene, 
Berkshire, England. 

^Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, c.i.e., f.r.s., b.a., f.g.s., 
f.a.s.b. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Miles, William Henry, f.e.s. 7, King Edward Court, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Mills, James Philip, i.c.s. c/o Lloyds Bank (King’s 
Branch), Calcutta. 

I Mirza, M. B., Mei'chant. 18/2, Dilkusha Street, Calcutta. 

Mishra, Deomitr.a, Public Prosecutor. Kotah, Rajputana. 

Misra, Champ aram, b.a., Dy. Director of Industries. Cawn- 
pore, U.P. 

Misra, Pramatha Nath, m.r.a.s.. Pleader, Malda. 

Mitra, J. C., m.a., b.l., Betired Accountant-General, Bengal. 
1, Abinash Mitter Lane, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Kuma-r Manmatha Nath, 34, Shampukur Street, 
Calcutta. 

Mitra, Panchanan. Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 

Mitsukuri, R., ll.b.. Manager, Mess^'s. Asano Bussan Co., 
Ltd. 2 & 3, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Sir Binod Chandra, kt., Barristeb-at-Law. 
2/1, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Sib B. L.,kt.,m.a., b.l., Barrister-at-Law, Advo- 
cate General, Bengal. 5, Outram Street, Calcutta. 

Mitter, B.P. D,,b.a., b.sc. 75, Chuckerbere Road, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Dwarkanath, m.a., Judge, High Court. 12, 
Theatre Road, C.alcutta. 

Mitter, Khagendba Nath, m.a.. Professor, Presidency 
College. 35, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Kumar Krishna, Merchant and Landlord. 14, 
Ahiritolla Street, Calcutta. 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Sir Pbovash Chandra, kt., o.i.f., 
M-L.o. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Pbofulla Chandra, m.a. (Cal.), ph.d. (Berlin), 
Sir Rash Behary Ghosh Professor of Chemistry, Calcutta 
University . 22, Garpar Road, Calcutta. 

Modi, Jal R. K., b.a. 4, Camae Street, Calcutta. 
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Date of 
Election. 


2-5-23 

6-8-24 

1-3-26 

5-11-24 

3-12-24 

3-12-24 


1- 3-26 
3-5-98 

2- 7-24 


5-2-19 


6-5-25 


3-3-09 

29-9-99 

2-8-26 


5-4-26 

2 - 2-21 

5-7-22 j 

5-3-24 ' 

1 

5-3-24 ! 


5-2-08 


5-7-26 

2 - 2-21 

4- 1-26 

5- 3-24 
3-6-25 


R 

IS! 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


R 

R‘ 

N 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

N 


Moller, H. P., Merchant. 18, Ballyguiige Oirciihir Kojul, 
Calcutta, ^ 

Moloney, William J., General Manager of lleuter s for the 
East, c/o 26/7, Dalhoiisie Square, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, Aditya Nath, Principal, Sanskrit College. 
10/R, Mohun Lai Street, Shambazar, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, B. N., b.a. (Cantab.), Engineer. 6 & 7, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, J. N., Civil Engineer. 6 & 7, Clive Sli'ctil, 
Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, Priyanath, Rai Bahadub, m.a., f.s.o , Late 
Inspector -General of Registration, Bengal. 30, Harrisou 
Road, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, Satish Chandra, Barrister <it-Laio. 7, Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, Sm Rajendra Nath, k.o.i.e., k.c.v.o. 7, 
Harington Street, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, Syama Prasad, m.a., b.l., Vakil, High Court, 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 77, Bussa Road 
North, Calcutta. 

Moreno, Henry William Bunn, m.a., ph.d., m.r.a.s. 13. 
Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 

Mukerjea, Jogendra Na.th, m.a,, b.l., VaMl, High Cotirt; 
Zemindar. Talla, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Brajalal, m.a., Solicitor. 12, Old Post Ol'fico 
Street, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Jatindra Nath, b.a., Solicitor. 4, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Jnanendra Nath, d.sc. (London), f.o.s 
(London), Fellow of the Indian Chemical Society; Guru- 
prasad Professor of Chemistry, University of Calcutta. 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Kshbtrakalo, Contractor. 41, Haldarpjn’a 
Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Subodh Chandra, Shastri, m.a., Doclenrus- 
Lettres {Paris). 3/1 A, Raja Rajbailav Street, Bagli Baziir, 
Calcutta. 

Mukerji, Radhakumud, Professor of Indian History, UrvP 
versity of Lucknow. Lucknow. 

Mukerji, S,, m.a., b.l., VaMl and Zemindar. 7, Old Baliy- 
gunge Road, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Narendra Nath, b.a. (Cal.), Publisher. I, 
Wellington Sq., Calcutta. 

*Mukhopadhyaya, Girindba Nath, BiiiSAOACHAEYA, h.a., 
M.D., F.A.s.B. 156, Haris Mukerjeo Road (North), 
Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Prabhat Kumar, m.a., Research Assust^ 
ant, Calcutta University. 27, Govinda Gla^sal Lan«\ 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Ramaprasad, m.a., b.l. 77, Russa Road 
North, Bhowanipore. 

Murray, Howard, c.i.e., Indian Army, Depnty 

Financial Advisor, Army Bead-quarters. (V(*il noOni, 
Simla. 

Murray, Sir Alexander R., o.b.e,, Mcrchma, M.cs^a\s, 
Jardine Skinner <fb Co. 4, Clive Row, Ouhait-t-a. 

Musa, Muhammad, Moulvi, Khan Bahadur, m.a.. Princi- 
pal, Chittagong Madrasah. Madrasah Hill, Chittagong. 
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Election. 

I 


7-3-06 

,N 

IVahar, Puran Chand, Solicitor, c/o 48, Indian Mirror 
Street, Calcutta. 

7-3-24 


Nait, Shbi Ram, Rai Saheb, Late Dkvan, Bijawar State. 
Banx^ure Gate, Tikamgarh, Bundelkhand. 

7-3-23 

! R 

Nandi, P., m.d. (Cal.), Professor of Pharmacology, Car- 
michael Medical College. 34/1, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

25-9-18 

N 

Narayan, Victor Nityendea, Maharaj Kumar of Cooch 
Behar. Cooch Behai*. 

7-12-26 

R 

Narayanaswami, V., m.a. 45/B, Townshencl Road, 
Bhotvanipur, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Narke, Ganesh Govind, Geologist and Mining Engineer, 
Professor of Geology and Chemistry, College of Engineering. 
Poona. 

3-12-24 

N 

Newman, Chas. F., f.r.g.s., m.c.p- Bhopal, C.I. 

29-8-89 

L 

Nimmo, John Duncan, c/o Messrs. Walter Duncan 
Co., 137, West George Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

4-1-26 

N 

Nomani, Hamid H., Mawlavi, m.a.. Deputy Collector. 
Rajshahi. 

2-7-13 

N 

Norton, E. L., i.c.s.. District Magistrate. Gorakhpur. 
Nyss, Wm. B. S., Superinte7ident, Excise and Salt. 
Bard wan. 

6-8-24 

N 

2-8-26 

N 

Oak, Madhava Ramchandra, m.a., Professor of Philoso- 
phy and English Literature, Maharaja's College. Jaipur, 
RajxDutana. 

1-4-25 

A 

Oaten, Edward Farley, m.a., ll.b. (Cantab.), i.b.s., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. United Service 
Club, Calcutta. 

7-4-15 

F 

Ohtani, Count Kozui. San-ya-so, Edomachi, Fushimi, 
Kyoto, Japan. 

2-11-25 

R 

Ormond, Ernest Charles, Barrister -at -Law. Bar 
Library, High Court, Calcutta. 

6-6-23 

R 

Ottens, Nicholas, b.sc. 15, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

7-6-26 

R 

Outhwaite, H. A., Statistical Officer, E.B.Ry. 1, Kyd 
Street, Calcutta. 

5-12-23 

I 

N 

Pande, Shiva Bandhan, Retired Tahsildar and Zemindar. 
Ramaipatti, Mirzapur, U.P. 

4-8-20 

N 

Panikker, Padmanabha, N., b.a., p.l.s.. Inspector of 
Fisheries. Travancore. 

1-2-26 

N 

Parija, Pran Krishna, b.sc. (Cal.), m.a. (Cantab.), i.e.s.. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts ; Fellow of the Senate of 
the Patna, Unive^'sity ; Professor of Botany, Ravenshaw 
College. Cuttack. 

5-4-26 

N 

Parker, Richard Henry, i.c.s., late Scholar of St., John's 
College, Oxford ; Under Secretary to the A.Q.G.t Rajputana. 
Mount Abu, Rajputana. 

5-11-19 

R 

‘^Pascoe, Sir Edwin Hall, kt., m.a., sc.d. (Cantab.), 
D.sc. (Lond.), P.G.S., F.A.S.B., Director, Geological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

6-6-88 

L 

Pennell, Aubbay Percival, b.a., Barrister- at -Law. 
Rangoon. 

1-4-25 

R 

Perier, Ferdinand, s.j., the Most Reverend Archoishop of 
Calcutta. 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 

6-11-89 

L 

*PliiUot, Douglas Craven, Lt.-Gol., m.a., ph.d., m.r.a.s., 
F.A.S.B., Indian Army {Retired). Felsted, Essex, England. 

1-6-04 

R 

^Pilgrim, Guy E., d.sc,, f.g.s., f.a.s.b. Geological Survey 
of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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Date of 
Election. 



4-3-25 

F 

Pochhammer, Wilhelm von. Secretary la German Km- 
hassy. Tokio, Japan. 

4-3-23 

E 

Poddar, Hanlman Pea, sad, Banker and Conmirsmon 
Agent. lOA, Central Avenue (South), Calcutta. 

1-4-25 

N 

Prasad, 8ei Ddega Sadasivesvaka, Raja Bahaduk, Sri 
Vasiredcli, Mannei Sultan, Garu, Zemindar of Jayantipu- 
ram. Camp Nandigama, Dist. Kistna. 

3-4-18 

E 

Prashad, Baini, d.sc., e.z.s., f.e.s.e. Zoological Survey 
of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3-8-25 

E 

Pruthi, Hem Singh, Assistant Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey oj India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 

E 

Pugh, Lewis Pugh Evans, b.a. (Oxon.), Barrister-at- 
Law. Temple Chambers, 6, Old Post Office Street, 
Calcutta. 

3-12-24 

E 

Pushong, E. S., M.D., L.S.A., Medical Practitioner. 1, 
Wood Street, Calcutta. 

2-4-24 

E 

IRaha, S. K., Eai Bahaduk, Deputy Comniissiofier of 
Excise and Salt. 5, Lovelock Place, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

7-4-80 

N 

Rai, Bepin Chandea. Giridih, Chota Nagpur. 

1-2-22 

E 

*‘Raman, Chandbasbkhaea Venkata, m.a., d.sc., f.r.s., 
F.A.s.B. 210, Bowbazar Street, Calcuttai. 

4-1-05 

N 

Rankin, James Thomas, i.c.s., Commisslorier. Dacca. 

3-12-24 

E 

! Rao, H. Srinivasa, Assistant Sitperiniendent, Zoological 
Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

6-5-25 

E 

Rao, M. ViNAYAK, Eao Bahadur, b.a., p.cj.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 

Museum, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Rao, T. Eamachandra, Eao Sahib, Ojjicmtm^^ Govern- 
ment Entomologist. Lawley Eoad, Coimbatore. 

1-11-26 

N 

Rao, WuppALA Lakshmana, M.A., B.so., Db-rer-Nat. 
Digumarti House, Berhampore, Ganjam. 

1 11-26 

E 

Rau, S. Sethu Rama, Eao Bahadur, b.a., f.g.s. Geo- 
logical Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

2-7-24 

N 

Ray, Abinash Chandra, b.a. Cooch Behar. 

2-7-24 

E 

Ray, Bpiabendea Chandra, Zemindar. 6, Short Sti*eel, 
Calcutta. 

1-11-26 

E 

Ray, Gyanendeanath, i.g.s,, Additioncd Judge, AMpur. 
5, Swinhoe Street, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

7-9-10 

E 

Ray, Kumae Saeat Kumae, m:.a., m.e.a.s. 52, I^olicHj 
Hospital Eoad, Entally, Calcutta. 

5-1-21 

N 

Ray, Jagadisnath, Maharaja, Mahmxtja of Dinajpore. 
Dinajpore. 

2-4-24 

E 

Ray, Janaki Nath, Baja, Zeinindar and Banker. 102, 
Sovabazar Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-90 

E 

*Ray, Sir Propulla Chandra, kt., o.i.e., d.sc., e.a.m.b. 
University College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Eoad, 
Calcutta. 

5-3-24 

E 

Ray-Ghowd'hury, M. N., Raja, m.r.a.s., f.r.a.h., F.R.ij.s,, 
Raja of Santosh. 1, Alipur Park Eoad Bast, Calcutta, 

3-3-20 

E 

Raye, Narendba Nath, Principal, Ripon College. 
Calcutta. 

3-8-25 

N 

Reuben, David Ezra, i.c.s., Collector, Balasore, B. N. 
Ry. 

2-4-24 

F 

Richards, F. J., i.c.s.. 6, Lexham Gardens, London, 

W. 8. 

3-6-25 j 

E 

Richardson, Richard Hawkins, Merchant. 6 & 7, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 
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1 


5-7-26 


Richey, James Alexander, c.i.e., Educatiomil Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India. Simla. 

3-4-18 

F 

Robinson, Herbert C., Director of Museums and Fish- 
eries, Federated Malay States. Kuala Lumpur. 

3-12-24 

F 

Roerich, George Nicholas, m.a., m.r.a.s., Orientalist. 
310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. 

3-12-24 

N ; 

Rogers, T. E., Tea Planter. Mariani Tea Estate, Mariani, 
Assam. 

3-3-20 

A 

Ronaldshay, The Earl of. England. 

7-5-24 

R 

Rose, G. F., Merchant ; Director, Messrs. Andrew Yule 
Co., Ltd. 8, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

4-12-01 

F 

'^‘Ross, Sir Edward Denison, kt., c.i.e., ph.d., f.a.s.b.. 
Director, School of Oriental Studies. Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C.2. 

3-7-18 

R 

Roy, Bidhan Chandra, b.a. (Cal.), m.d., f.r.o.s. , 
M.R.G.P. (Lond.). 36, Wellington Street, Calcutta. 

7-9-21 

R 

l<-oy? -tlEM Chandra. 76/1 A, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

3-12-24 

R 

Roy, P. L.2 Barrister-at-Law. 15, Store Road, Calcutta. 

5-2-19 

R 

Roy, Sasadhar. 48/1, Chaulpatty Road, Bhawanipur, 
Calcutta. 

7-7-20 

R 

Roy-Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra, m.a., ph.d. 43/2, 
Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

6-11-24 

R 

Roy-Ghoudhuri, Hiban Kumar. 1/2, Nursing Lane, 
Calcutta. 

6-8-24 

1 R 

! 

Roy-Ghowdhury, Brajendra Kishore, Zemindar, 
Mymensingh. 53, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

5-5-15 

i N 

Rushbrook- Williams, L. F., c.b.e., m.a., b.litt. (Oxon.), 
M.R.A.S., F.R.HiST.s. Home Department, Government of 
India, Delhi. 

1-2-26 

N 

Ruthnaswamy, M., Pre.sident, Legislative Council. 
Madras. 

1-4-25 

R 

Sadiq, Syed Mohammad, Unani Physician. 11, Harin 
Bari Ist Lane, Calcutta. 

5-4-16 

N 

Saha, Radhika Nath, m.r.a.s.. Medical Practitioner. 
16, Lachmikutidu, Benares City, tl.P. [Lucknow. 

5-11-24 

N 

Sahni, B., d.sc.. Professor of Botany. The University, 

1-4-25 

N 

Sales, Harold Spence, m.i.e, (Ind.), Formerly Fellow, 
Punjab University; Bridge Engineer, E.B.B. No. 2, 
Bungalow, Paksey. 

2-11-25 

R 

Sanaullah, Muhammad, m.a.. Professor of Arabic and 
Persian, Presidency College. 16, Hyat Khan Lane, Seal- 
dab, Calcutta. 

7-6-26 

R 

Sandstrom, Earl Russell, Banking, International Bank- 
ing Corporation. 4, Clive Street, Calcutta, 

3-12-24 

R 

Sarkar, C. K., o.e.. Engineer and Architect. 10, Hastings 
' Street, Calcutta. 

1-11-22 

N 

Sarkar, Suresh Chandra, Dy. 2Iagistrate and Dy. Collec- 
tor. Barganda, Giridih. 

1-4-25 

N 

Sarraf, B. L., b.a., ll.b., Lawyer. Sarrafa Bazar, 
Saugor, C.P. 

3-3-09 

R 

Sarvadhikary, Sir Dbva Prasad, kt., c.i.e., o.b.e., 

C.B.E., M.A., B.L., F.C.U., LL.D. (ABERDEEN), L.L.D. 

(St. Andrews), Suriratna, Vidyaratnakar, Jnana- 
siNDHU. 20, Suri Lane, Entally, Calcutta. 

1-4-25 

R 

Sen, Binoy Chandra, m.a.. Professor of History, City 
College. 7, Bishwakosh Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 
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3-12-24 

R 

Sen, H. K., m.a., d.sc. (London), d.i.o., Fnjfesmr of 
Chemistry, University College of Science. 92, Uppor 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Sen, Hridaybanjan, m.a., b.l., Bengal Civil Serrtce 
{Executive Branch). Mymensingli. 

Sen, JOGINDRANATH, M.A., VlDYAEATNA, VllOYA BUlJSA N. 

1-2-26 

N 

7-5-02 

;r 

5-12-23 

L 

32, Prasamia Kumar Tagore St reet, Calcutta. 

Sen, Lakshman, H. H. Raja of Sundahnacjak. Suk(‘t 

1-4-14 

R 

State, Punjab. 

Sen-Gupta, Naresh Chandra, m.a., d.d. Rauaia, 

5-4-26 

N 

Dacca. 

Senior -White, Ronald, f.e.s., f.r.s.t.iM. k ir. Ceniral 

M2-97 

R 

Malaria Bureau, Kasauli, Simla Hills. 

Seth, Mesrovb Jacob, m.r.a..s., m.s.a., f.r.s.a.. Exami- 

1-2-26 

R 

ner in Classical Armenian to the CalcnUa University. 19, 
Lindsay Street, Calcutta. 

Setna, S. B., m.sc., Lecturer, The Royal InstUate of 

5-7-11 

R 

Science. Bombay. 

*SeweU, Robert Beresford Seymour, m.a., m.r.('.s., 

7-2-23 

R 

L.R.C.P., F.Z.S., F.L.S., P.A..S,B., Lt.-COL., T.M.S. ludiail 

Museum, Calcutta. 

Shanks, George, Major., i.m..s.. Professor of Pathology. 

2-11-25 

R 

Medical College, Calcutta. 

Sharif, Mohammad, m.sc., f.r.m..s. Zoological Sm’V(\y of 

3-12-23 

R 

India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Shastri, Ashutosh. 23/1, Beniatola Lane, Calcutta. 

4-2-85 

L 

*Shastri, Haraprasad, Mahamahopadhya va, c.i.e., m.a.. 

2-5-23 

N 

D.LITT. F.A.S.B., HoN. Membous R.A.s. 26, Pataldfjngrt 
Street, Calcutta. 

Shebbeare, E. 0., Conservator of Forests. Darjeeling. 

3-12-24 

R 

Shipway, F. W. 345/6/7, Grand Hotel, Calcutt’a. 

6-1-09 

N 

Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, b.a., r.cf.s. Sitapur, 

4-1-26 

R 

XJ.P. 

Shortt, H. E., Major, i.m.s.. Director, Kala-azar Com- 

3-12-24 

N 

mission. Golaghat, As.sam. 

Siddiqi, A., m.a. (Allahabad), ph.d. (Go'rTiNGEN), Profes- 
sor of Arabic and Islamic Stadies, .Dacca, IJn Iversity. 
Ramna, Dacca. 

*Simonsen, John Lionel, d.sc., f.i.c., f.a.s.b. Indian 

5-3-13 

L 

6-2-18 

N 

Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Singh, Badakaji Mabichi Man. 38, Khichapokliari, 

6-12-26 

R 

Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Singh, Bawa Ramnik, Rai Bahadur, Civil Engineer., 

29-8-99 

N' 

E. B. By. 3, Koilaghat Street, Calcutta. 

Singh, Sir Prabhu Naraxn, H. H. Tlw Maharaja Baha- 

7-4-09 

N 

dur, G.c.i.B., G.C.S.I., Maharaja of Benares. Rairmagar 
Fort, Benares. 

Singh, Prithwifal, Raja, F.E.a.s,, f.e.s.a., f.t.k,, T<tlnk» 

6-11-99 1 

L 

dar of Surafpur. CliandraluiH Pajace, Hathannda., Baru- 
banki, Oudh. 

Singh, Sir Rameshwar, PI. H. The Hon’ble Mahaha.) a- 

5-11-19 

N 

DHIRAJA, G.C.I.E., k.B.E., D.LIT'/\, F.R.A.S., F.F.U. Dar- 

bhanga. 

Singh," Shyam Narayan, Rai BahAduh, m.r.e., m.:l.a.., 

I 

7-2-94 1 

N 

Bihar and Orissa Civil Simiviuf. Patna, E.LB. 

Singh, VisHWA Nath, H. H. 'Phe Maharaja BAHADinu 

6-2-18 1 

N 

Ch ha tturpur, Bundelkh u nd . 

Singha, Kumar Aiutn Chandra, m.a. Dacca, 
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3-6-25 

R 

Singhania, Parshotamdas, MerchanL 3-1, Mangoe Lane, 
Calcutta. 

3-4-18 

N 

Sinha, Bhupendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur, b.a. 
Nashipur Rajbati, ISTashipur. 

1-2-22 

R 

Sinha, Kumar Cangananda, m.a., Zemindar. 7, Dedar- 
baksh Lane, Calcutta. 

4-3-25 

R 

Sinha, Purna Chandra, Landholder. 146, Baranoshi 
Ghosh Street, Jorasanko, Calcutta. 

2-7-13 

N 

Sinha, Rudra Datta, m.a., ll.b., m.r.a.s. Nazirabacl 
Road, Lucknow. 

5-9-12 

N 

Singhi, Bahadur Singh. Azimguni, Murshidabad. 

4-1-26 

N 

Sinton, J. A., o.b.e., Major, i.m.s., v.c., Officer -in-Charge, 
Malaria Bureau, Central Research Institute. Kasauli. 

5-7-16 

R 

Sircar, Ganapati, Vidyaratna. 69, Beliaghatta Main 
Road, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 

R 

Sircar, N. N., m.a., b.l., Barrister-at-Law. 36/1, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 

R 

Sircar, Sir Nil Ratan, kt., m.a., m.d., Physician. 7, 
Short Street, Calcutta. 

2-6-20 

A 

Skinner, S. A., Engineer and Director, Messrs. Jessop db 
Go., Ltd. 93, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

1-3-26 

R 

Snaith, John Frank, Managing Director, Messrs. Bamil- 
ton <Ss Go. 8, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

3-5-26 

N 

Sohan Lai, L., b.a., b.t.. Lecturer in Geography and 
History, Gentral Training Gollege. Lahore. 

2-8-26 

R 

Sohoni, Vishvanath Vishnu, b.a., b.sc., Meteorologist, 
The Observatory, Alipore. Calcutta. 

5-4-26 

N 

Sondhi, Gautam. 6, Kacheri Road, Lahore. 

7-3-23 

N 

Stamp, L. Dudley, b.a., d.sc. University of London, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, London, 
W.C. 2. 

4-1-26 

R 

Stapleton, Grace, (Miss), m.d., b.s. (London), Superin - 
tendent, Dufferin Hospital. Calcutta. 

28-9-04 

' L 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest, m.a., b.sc., i.e.s. Offg. Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Bengal. 8, Galstaun Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

7-12-25 

R 

Stark, Leonardos, Banker, c/o Netherlands India Com- 
mercial Bank, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

6-5-25 

R 

Staub, Max, Constd for Sioitzerland. 100, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

2-12-08 

N 

1 

Steen, Hugh Barkley, m.d., Lt.-Col., i.m.s. Medical 
Officer, Port Commissioners. Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

N 

Stocks, C. DE Beauvoir, (Mrs.), c/o Postmaster, Kalini- 
pong. 

1-8-23 

: N 

Stow, Alexander Montagu, o.b.e., m.a. (Cantab.), 
I.C.S., Chief Commissioner. Delhi. 

1-11-22 

R 

Strickland -Anderson, (Mrs.). 1, Alipuy Park, Cal- 

cutta. 

5-6-07 : 

R 

^Suhrawardy, Abdullah Al-Ma’mun, Iptikharul 
j Millat, m.a., Barrister- at -Law, d.litt., ll.d., f.a.s.b. 

I 56, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-20 

R 

Suhrawardy, Hassan, Major, m.d., p.r.c.s., i.t.f.m.c.. 
Chief Medical Officer, E. B. Ry. 2, Belvedere Park, 
Alipur, Calcutta. 

3-3-20 

N 

SundararaJ, Bungubu, m.a., ph.d.. Director of Fisheries. 
Madras. 

4-1-26 

R 

Sur, S. N., M.B., D.P.H., D.T.M., Director of 

Public Health, Writers^ Buildings. Calcutta. 
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T’agore, Kshitindbanath, b.a., Tattwa:nij)1il A/ 1/)*, 
Baranashi Ghose 2nd Lane, Jorasanko, Calcutta. 

Tagore, Sir Pradyot Coomar, kt., IWaharaja BA irA in H. 
Pathuriaghatta, Calcutta. 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, c.i.e., t.c.s., { vctired ). Ck'u- 
hurst Esher, Surrey, England, 

Taraporewala, Iraoh J. S., b.a., pu.d., BAURiSTiuf-AT- 
Law, Professor of Convparative PJulologij, Vnlvrrsitjf of 
Calcutta. 77-9, Dharamtola Street, Cidcutta. 

Tate, George Pas.sman. 56, Cantornaent, Bareilly, U. F. 
Telang, P. K., Professor of History^ liindu C }i i rersity. 
Benares City. 

Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, Bart., c.b,, c.r.R. , 
F.B.A., F.S.A., Formerly Lieidenant-Coloiiel, Tndimi Anvy. 
c/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Cox’s and King’s Branch, 6, Pall 
Mall, London. S. W. 

Thompson, Sir John Pe.rronet, kt., g.s.i., m.a., i.c.s., 
Chief Secretary, Govt, of the Punjab. United S(n’vdc<i 
Club, Simla. 

♦Tipper, George Howlbtt, m;.a., f.c.s., m.inst.ivlm.,f.a..s.b. 

Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Tomar, Udai Vir Singh, b.a., Sup&rintmdcnt <nid 
Teacher, R. P. High School, Panna. Bundelkhand. C.L 
Tomb, John Walker, o.b.e., ma., ai.d., D.p.n., Chief 
Medical Officer, Asa/nsol Adines' Board of HeaJfh. 
Asansol. 

Tripathi, Ramprasad, Reader in Adodern Indian History. 

The University, Allahabad. 

Tyson, John Dawson, i.c.s. U.S. Club, Calcutta. 


I 

nF 

.NT 


R 

R 


Ukil, Amulya Chandra, m.b. (Cal.), Professor of B'ar- 
teriology, National Aledical Institute, and, Assistant 
Director, Clinical Research Association. 6/1, Kanklia 
Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Vaile, Maurice Arthur Stuart, Exchange. Broker, 
Messrs. Thoinas Seth Apcar db Co. 8, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

Varma, Sohan Lal, Honorary Magistrate, Banking and 
Zemindari. Laharpur, Sitapur District. 

Varugis, CIeorge, b.sc. (Wales), cjo Prof. K. Zaeha- 
riah, 33/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta, 

Vasu, Nagendra Nath. 20, Visva Kosh Lane, Haghbazar, 
Calcutta. 

Viswanath, B., Fellow, Che^nical Society of /.ondon : 
Fellow, Chemical Society of India; Officiating Government 
Agricultural Chemist. Lavvley Road, Coimbatoi’c. 

Vogel, Jean Philippe, litt.d., p.a.s.b. The OniverBilv, 
Lieden, Holland. 

♦Vost, William, Lt.-Col., i.m.s. 26, Crystal Paiaee thirt 
Road, Sydenham, London, S.E. 26. 

adhwana, M. M., Demonstrator in Geology ufid. Geo- 
graphy, University College. Rangoon. 

Wadia, D. N., m.a., b.sc., f.r.g.s./ t.Q.B.,Heohgiml Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Walton, Eric Bell, Chartered Civil Engineer, 93, l?ark 
Street, Calcutta. 
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1-12^09 

N 

1-11-26 1 

i 

R 

19-9-06 

L 

6-1-15 

N 

7-5-19 

A 

7-3-06 

A 

1-4-08 ' 

R 

0-2-19 

N 

6-6-06 

N 

4-1-26 

N 


Webster, J. E., i.c.s. Sylhet, Assam. 

Westcott, Foss, The Most Revbrenb, d.d. (Ca2?tab.), 
Honobaby d.d. (Oxon.), Lord Bishop oj Calcutta and 
Metropolitan oj India, Burma and Ceylon . Bishop’s House, 
51, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Whitehead, Richabd Bertram, i.c.s. Rupar, Arnbala, 
Punjab. 

Whitehouse, Richard H., d.sc., i.e.s. Central Training 
College, Lahore. 

Wills, Cecil Upton, b.a., i.c.s. Nagpur. 

Woolner, Alfred Cooper, c.i.e., m.a. Punjab University, 
Lahore. 

Wordsworth, William Christopher, m.a., i.e.s. (Retd.). 
c/o The “ Statesman,” 6, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Vazdani, Ghulam, m.a. Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Young, M ANSEL Charles Gambier. Khagaul, Dinapore, 
E.I.R. 

Younus, Muhammad, Assistant Dwector -General of Police, 
H.E.H. the Nizamis Government, Saifabad. Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

{Chronological . ) 


10 


15 


1870 



April 

6. 

Tagore, Sir Pradvot 

April 

7. 

Lyman, B. Smith 



Ck 

1873. 



May 

4. 

MookorjoG, Sir R. N. 

J an. 

2. 

Houstoun, G. L. 

1899.' 



1878. 



Aug. 

29. 

Singh, Sir Prabhu 

June 

5. 

Temple, Sir Carnac 



Narain 

1880. 



Sept. 

29. 

Mukerjee, J. N. 

April 

7. 

Rai, B. C. 

Nov. 

6. 

Singh, Sir Ramesh- 

1884. 





w^ara 

Sept. 

3. 

Miles, W. H. 

1900. 



Nov. 

5. 

Middlemiss, C. S. 

Dee. 

5. 

Gkrieve, J. VV. A. 

1885. 






Feb. 

4. 

Shastri, Haraprasad 

1901. 



1886. 



Mar. 

6. 

Klian, li. R. 

Mar. 

3. 

Mehta, R. D. 

,, 

,, 

Yogel, J. P. 

1887, 



June 

5. 

Mann, 1:1. H. 

Aug. 

25. 

Griper, W. R. 

Dec. 

4. 

Ross, Sir l^ldvvard D. 

1888. 



1902. 



June 

6. 

Pennell, xA. P. 

Feb. 

5. 

Shyani ijal. 

1889. 



May. 

7. 

Sen, J. N. 

Mar. 

6. 

La Touche, T. H. D. 

July 

2. 

Doxey, F. 

Aug. 

29. 

Nimmo, J. D. 

1904. 



Nov. 

6. 

Phiilott, D. C. 

June 

L* 

Pilgrim, G. ih 

1890. 



July 


Tipper, (}. 11. 

Mar. 

5. 

Ray, Sir Prafulla, C. 

6. 

Aulad Hasan. 

1892. 



It 

ft 

Talbot, \\k S. 

Jan, 

6. 

Haig, Sir T. Wolse- 

Aug. 

3. 

Fermor, L. L. 



ley 


tf 

Stapleton, 11. R. 


20 


11 . 

Feb. L 

1893. 

Aug. 31. 
Sept. 28. 

1894. 

Feb. 7. 
Sept. 27. 


1895. 
Mar. „ 
July 


6. 

3. 


25 „Sept. 19, 

1896. 

Jau. 8. 

1897. 

Dec. 1. 

1898. 

Jan. 5. 
Feb. 2. 
30 Mar. 2, 


D. 

Bedding, P. O. 

Tate, G. Passman 
Chaudhuri, B. L. 

Singh, Maharaja 

Vishwa Nath 
Bose, N. N. 

Vost, W. 

Bose, Sir Jagadis 0. 
Beatson-Bell, Sir 
Nicholas D. 

Be, K. C. 

Burn, Sir Richard 

Seth, M. J. 

Dods, W. K. 

Bose, A. L. 

Barnes, H. 0. 


35 


40 


1905. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
May 
July 
Aug. 

1906. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


4. 
1 . 
3. 

5. 

2 . 

3. 

7. 


June 6. 

Sept. 19, 
Oct. 31. 
Deo. 5. 


1907, 
Jan. 
June 
July 

jj 

Aug. 

1908. 
Jan. 


2. 

5. 

3. 


Rankin, J. 

Banerji, M. 
Graves, U. (k 
Ghosh, A. G. 

M.c( 'a,y, I ), 

(.'hapnian, A. 
Nahar, P. (k 
\\h)olri(M‘, A. ('. 
Mitra, K. M. N. 
Young, M. (k 
Wliitebead, H B. 
Finlow, H, S. 
Mahalanobis, S. (k 
T(4< < hand. 

Ihuiorji, K- D. 
Suhrawardy, A, A. 
Brown, J. ( k 
Christ io,W. A, K. 
Haines, B. H, 


45 


50 


55 


m 


65 


1. Brahtnachari, D. N, 
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Feb. 

5. 

Mukhopadhyaya, G. 

1914. 







N. 

Feb. 

4. 

Nawab Ali Chau- 



April 

1. 

Harrison, E. P, 



dhury. 



,, 

!»? 

Wordsworth, W. C. 

Mar. 

4. 

Bacot, J. 



June 

3. 

Jones, H. C. 

April 

1. 

Chaudhuri, G. D. 

125 


Nov. 

4. 

Bhattacharp, B. 


99 

Sen -Gupta, N. C. 


75 

Dec. 

2. 

Steen, H, b’. 

July 

1. 

Law, S. C. 



1909. 



Aug. 

5. 

Law, B. C. 



Jan. 

6 . 

Shirreff, A. G. 

1915. 






,, 

Tagore, K. 

Jan. 

6. 

Whitehouse, R. H. 



Mar. 

3. 

Abdul Latif. 

Feb. 

3. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, H. 

139 



99 

Chakravarti, N. 

April 

7. 

Belvalkar, S. K. 


80 


ft 

Mukerjee, B. [P. 


,, 

Ohtani, Count K. 



,, 

,, 

Sarvadhikary, Sir D. 

May 

5. 

R ushbrook-Williams , 



April 

7. 

Bentley, C. A. 



L. F. 




,, 

Kilner, J. N. 

Aug. 

4. 

Gurner, C. W. 



July 


Singh, P. 

Sept. 

1. 

Cleghorn, M. L. W. 

135 

85 

7. 

Bazaz, R. K. 

Oct 

99 

Das-Gupta, H. C. 




■>) 

Bhattacharji, S. N. 

27. 

Chat ter jee, Sir A. C. 



Aug. 

4. 

Thompson, Sir J. P. 

1916. 





Oct. 

6 . 

Brown, P. 

Jan. 

5. 

Chatter jee, K. N. 



>!> 


Briibl, P. 



Hamilton, C. J. 


00 

> J 

7. 

Gangoli, 0. C. 

Feb. 

2 

Majurndar, N. K. 

149 


Nov. 

3. 

Christophers, S. R. 

April 

99 

Mohammad Yusuf. 



Dec. 

1. 

Webster, J. E. 

5. 

Saha, R. N. 



1910. 



June 

7. 

Mahajan, S. P. 



Mar, 

2. 

Greig, E. D. W. 

July 

5. 

Naseer Hosein, K. 





Kirkpatrick, W, i 


99 

Sarkar, G. 

145 

95 

May 

4. 

Dhavle, S. B. 

1917. 





»» 

. ?? 

Kemp, S. W. 

April 

4. 

Awati, P. R. 



July 

6. 

Botham, A. W. 


99 

Datta, R. L. 



Sept. 

7. 

Gravely, F. H. 

June 

6. 

Deb, H. K. 



9i 

9» 

Ray, S. K. 


,, 

Gupta, K. 






,, 

,, 

Aiyangar, K. V. R. 

150 


1911. 



Aug. 

1. 

Bhandai'kar, D. R. 


100 

Feb. 

1. 

Insch, J. 

Oct. 

3. 

Bose, S. N. 



»» 

»> 

Law, N. N. 

Dec. 

5. 

Tripathi, R. 



Mar. 

1. 

Mahatap, Sir Bijoy 

1918. 







Chand 

Feb. 

6. 

Banerji, N. N. 



May 

3. 

Atkinson, A. C. 

99 

J,, 

Ghosh, E. N. 

155 


,, 

,, 

Lomax, C. E. 

99 

9? 

Maitra, S. K. 


105 

J line 

7. 

Chatter jee, K. K. 


99 

Manen, Johan van 



July 


Hosain M. H. 

99 

99 

Singh, B. M. 



5. 

Sewell, R. B. S. 


99 

Singha, A. C. 



Nov. 

1. 

Ahmed K. 

April 

3. 

Das, J. R. 

160 


,, 

,, 

Ecsh, V. J. 


99 

Prashad, B. 



1912. 



99 

99 

Robinson, H. C. 


no 

Jan. 

10. 

Kazirn Shirazi, A. M. 

99 

99 

Sinha, B. N. 



May 

1. 

Harley, A. H. 

July 

3. 

Roy B. C. 



June 

5. 

Misi'a,, C. 


99 

Basil, C. C. 

165 


July 

3. 

Andi’ews, E. A. 

Aug. 

7. 

Maitra, J. N. 



,, 

99 

Bomford, T. L. 

Sept. 

25. 

Narayan, V. N. 


115 

Sept. 

4. 

Chosh, T, 

1919. 





, 

99 

Singhi, B. S. 

Feb. 

5. 

Abdul Kader. 



1913. 



' 

99 

Moreno, H. W. B. 



Mar. 

5. 

Simonsen, J. L. 

11 

99 

Ray, S. 

170 


April 

2. 

Calder, C. C. 

99 


Yazdani, G. 



J line 

4. 

Majurndar, R. C. 

Mar. 

5. 

Guiota, S. P. 


120 

July 

2. 

Norton, E. L. 

April 

2. 

Bal, S. N. 



?> ' 


Sink a, R. 


J J 

Friel, R. 



Nov. 

5. 

Fox, C. S. 

99 

,, 

Mitra, P. 

175 
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Date o±' 
Election 



6-1-09 

R 

Tagore, Kshitindbanath, b.a., Tattwanibiu. 5/1 R, 
Baranashi Ghose 2nd Lane, Jomsanko, Calcui (a. 

6-4-98 

R 

Tagore, Sir Pradyot Coomar, kt., Maharaja B.miadur. 
Pathuriaghatta, Calcutta. 

6-7-04 

F 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, o.i.e., i.c.s., {relired). Glen- 
hiirst Esher, Surrey, England, 

1-4.25 

R 

Taraporewala, Irach J. S., b.a., ph.i)., HAHRiS'Piaj-A'r- 
Law, Professor of Gomparative Pliilologip Ihihu'rBity of 
Calcutta. 77-9, Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 

31-8-93 

L 

Tate, George Passman. 56, Cantonincnit, BaTcill^ U.lk 

7-12-21 

N 

i 

Telang, P. K., Professor of History, Plindtt V n rver > s '/ ty . 
Benares City. 

5-6-78 

l"' 

Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, Bart,, c.b., c.r.E., 

F.B.A., F.S.A., Formerly LieiLtenanPGoloried, Iiidian Army. 
c/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Cox’s and King’s Branch, (>, Pall 
Mall, London, S. W. 

4-8-09 

N 

Thompson, Sir John Perronbt, kt,, c.s.t., m.a., i.c.s., 
Chief Secretary, Govt, of the Punjab. United Service 
Club, Simla. 

i-6-04 

R 

*Tipper, George Howlett, m.a., m.inst.m.m.,f. a.s.b. 
Geological Survey of India, Indian Mnseuni, Calcutta. 

3-8-25 

N 

Tomar, Udai Vir Singh, b.a., Supefirdendent and 
Teacher, R. P. High School, Panna. Bimdolkhand, C.l. 

4-1-26 

N 

Tomb, John Walkeb, O.B.E., M A., m.:d., d.p.m., Ghi&f 
Medical Officer, Asansol Mines' Board of Healfh. 
Asansol. 

0-12-] 7 

A 

Tripathi, Ramprasad, Reader in Modern Indian liistary. 
The University, Allahabad. 

5-7-26 

A 

Tyson, John Dawson, i.c.s. U.S. Club, Calcutta. 

6-5-25 

R 

Ukil, Amulya Chandra, m.b. (Cal.), Professor of Bar- 
teriology. National Medical Institute, and, Assistant 
Director, Glinical Research Association. 6/L Kanklia 
Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

R 

Vaile, Maurice Arthur Stuart, Exchange Broker, 
Messrs. Thomas Seth Apear tO Go. 8, Clive Sirtad, 
Calcutta. 

6-7-25 

N 

Varma, Sohan Lal, Honorary Magistrate, Banking and 
Zemindari. Laharpur, Sitapur District. 

7-12-25 

R 

Varugis, George, b.sc. (Wales), c/o Prof, K. Zacha- 
riah, 33/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

27-9-94 

R 

Vasu, Nagendra Nath. 20, Visva Kosh Lane, Baghlias'.ar, 
Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Viswanath, B., Felloiv, Chemical Society of London ; 
Fellow, Ohemical Society of Pndia . ; Offdalhig Goeernwent, 
Agricultural Chemist. Lawley Road, Coimbatore. 

6-3-01 

L 

Vogel, Jean Philippe, litt.d., f.a.s.u. Tho nniv<aBity, 
Lieden, Holland. 

27-9-94 

L 

*Vost, William, Lt.-Col., lm.s. 26, Crystal Palace Ikirt 
Road, Sydenham, London, S.E. 26, 

1-11-26 

1 

N 

Wadhwana, M. M., Demonstrator in Geology and Geo- 
graphy. University College. Rangoon. 

6-5-25 

R 

Wadia, D. N., .m.a., b.sc., f.r.g.s., T?.Q.B.;Gedtogiml Survey 
of Didia. Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

3-6-25, 

R 

Walton, Eric Bell, Chartered Civil Engineer. 93, Pai’k 
Street, Calcutta. 
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jDate of 
Election. 


1 - 12-09 

1 - 11-26 


19 - 9-06 


6 - 1-15 

7 - 5-19 
7 - 3-06 


1 - 4-08 

5 - 2-19 

6 - 6-06 


4 - 1-26 


N 

R 


L 

N 

A 

A 

R 

N 

N 

N 


Webster, J. E., i.c.s. Sylhet, Assam. 

V^stcott, Foss, The Most Reverend, d.d, (Cantab.), 
Honobary d.d (Oxon.), Lord Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropohtan of India, Burma and Ceylon. Bishop’s House, 
51, Cnowringhee, Calcutta. 

W^hitehead, Richard Bertram, i.c.s. Rupar, Ambala 
Punjab. ' ’ 

V^^itehouse, Richard H., d.sc., i.e.s. Central Training 
College, Lahore. 

Wills, Cecil Upton, b.a., i.c.s. Nagpur. 

Woolner, Alfred Cooper, c.i.e., m.a. Punjab University 
Lahore. ' ‘ ’ 

Wordsworth, William Christopher, m.a., i.e.s. (Retd ) 
c/o The ‘‘ Statesman,” 6, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Tazdani, Ghulam, m.a. Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Young, Mansel Charles Gambier. Khagaul, Dinapore, 
EI.R. 

Younus, Muhammad, Assistant Director-General of Police, 
H.E.H. the Nizamis Government, Saifabad. Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 
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R 

TTa^ore, Kshitinj^eanath, b.a., Tattwantdiii. 5/1 /i?, 
Baranashi Ghose 2nd Lane, Jorasanko, Calcutta. 

6-4-98 

R 

Tagore, Sir Read yot Coomar, kt., Maharaja Bauaiu uu 
Pathnriaghatta, Calcutta. 

6-7-04 

F 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, c.i.e., i.c.s,, {retired). Ctui- 
hurst Esher, Surrey, England. 

1-4-25 

R 

Taraporewala, Irach J. S., b.a., ph.d., Hahris'I'i-;i;-at- 
Law, Professor of Comjxirative Philology, V}ilvrr.sitji of 
Calcutta. 77-9, Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 

31-8-93 

L 

Tate, George Passman. 56, Cantonment, Bareilly, U.l’. 
Telang, P. K., Professor of History, Hindu V uiver . sity . 
Benares City. 

7-12-21 

N 

0-6-78 

F 

! 

Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, Bart., c.b., c.i.k., 

1 F.B.A., F.S.A., Formerly Lieuienant’-Golouel, ludion. Anuy. 

c/o Llovds Bank, Ltd., Cox’s and King’s Braiadi, l>, Pitll 
Mall, London, S. W. 

4-8-09 

N 

Thompson, Sir John PERRONiiiT, kt., o.s.i., m.a., I.(^s., 
Chief Secretary, Govt, of the Punjab. United Service 
Club, Simla. 

1-6-04 

R 

*Tipper, George Howlbtt, m:.a.,p.g.s.,m.inst.m.m.,f.a,s.b. 
Geological Survey of India, Indian Museuin, Calcutta, 

3^8-25 

N 

Tomar, Udai Vie Singh, b.a., Superintend eid (rnd 
Teacher, B. P. High School, Panna. Bundelkhand, C. I. 

4-1-26 

N 

Tomb, John Walker, o.b. e., m a., d.imi.. Chief 

Medical Officer, Asansol Mines' Board of Health . 
Asansol. 

5-12-17 

A 

Tripathi, Ramprasab, Reader in Modern Iiidian History, 
The University, Allahabad. 

5-7-26 

A 

Tyson, John Dawson, i.c.s. XJ.S. Club, Calcutta. 

6-5-25 

R 

Ukil, Amulya Chandra, m.b. (Cal,), Professor of Bao 
teriology, National Mediced Institute, and Assistant 
Director, Clinical Research Associatkni. 6/'), Kanklia 
Road, Ballygimge, Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

R 

Vaile, Maurice Arthur Stuart, Bxcheinge Broker, 
Messrs. Thomas Seth Ajnxtr dh Co. 8, Clive Strca^t, 
Calcutta. 

6-7-25 

N 

Varma, Sohan Lal, Honorary Magistrate, Banking and 
Zemindari. Laharpur, Sitapiir District. 

7-12-25 

R 

Varugis, George, b.sc. (Wales), c/o Prof. K. Zncha- 
riah, 33/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

27-9-94 

R 

Vasn, Nagendba Nath. 20, Visva Kosh Lane, Baghbaziir, 
Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Viswanath, B., Fellow, Chem/kal Society of funaion ; 
Fellow, Chemical Society of India ,* Officiating (hn'erivmmt 
Agricultural Chemist. Lawley Road, Coimbatore. 

6-3-01 

L 

Vogel, Jean Philippe, litt.d., f.a.s.b. The Univorsit v, 
Lieden, Holland. 

27-9-94 

L 

*Vost, William, Lt.-Col., i.m.s, 26, Crystal Palaee Pari 
Road, Sydenham, London, S.E. 26. 

1-11-26 

N 

adhwana, M. M,, Demonstrator in Geology and Oeo- 
graphy, XJviiversity College. Rangoon. 

6-5-25 

R 

Wadia, D. N., m.a., b.sc., f.r.g.s., GeMoipcal Survey 

of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3-6-25 

R 

Walton, Eric Bell, Chartered Civil Engineer. 93, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 
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Date of 
Election. 

1-12-09 

N 

1-11-26 

R 

19-9-06 

L 

6-1-15 

N 

7-5-19 

A 

7-3-06 

A 

1-4-08 

! 

R 

5-2-19 

N 

6-6-06 

N 

4-1-26 

N 


Webster, J. E., i.c.s. Sylhet, Assam. 

Westcott, Foss, The Most Reverend, d.d, (Cantab.), 
Honobary d.d. (Oxon.), Lord Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan of India, Burma and Ceylon. Bishop’s House 
51, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

W^bitehead, IBichabd Bertram, i.c.s. Rupar, Auibala, 
Punjab. 

Whitehouse, Richard H., d.sc., i.e.s. Central Training 
College, Lahore. 

Wills, Cecil Upton, b.a., i.c.s. Nagpur. 

Woolner, Alpred Cooper, C.I.E., m.a. Punjab University 
Lahore. ' ’ 

Wordsworth, William Christopher, m.a., i.e.s. (Retd.). 
c/o The “Statesman,” 6, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

>azdani, Ghulam, m.a. Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Young, Mansel Charles Gambier. Khagaul, Dinapore, 
EI.R. 

Younus, Muhammad, Assistant Director-General of Police, 
the Nizamis Government, Saifahad. Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

{GhronologicaL ) 


1870 

April 7. Lyman, B. Smith 
1873. 

Jan. 2. Houstoun, G. L. 

1878. 

June 5. Temple, Sir Camac 
1880. 

April 7. Rai, B. C. 

1884. 

5 Sept. 3. Miles, W. H. 

Nov. 5. Middlemiss, 0. S. 

1885. 

Feb. 4. Shastri, Haraprasad 

1886. 

Mar. 3. Mehta, R. D, 

1887. 

Aug. 25. Griper, W. R. 

1888. 

10 June 6. Pennell, A. P. 

1889. 

Mar. 6. La Touche, T. H. D. 
Aug. 29. Nimmo, J. B. 

Nov. 6. Phillott, D. C. 

1890. 

Mar. 5. Ray, Sir Prafulla, C. 

1892. 

15 Jan. 6. Haig, Sir T. Wolse- 
ley 

„ 11. Maclagan, Sir Edward 

D. 

Feb, 1. Bodding, P. 0. 

1893. 

Aug. 31. Tate, G. Passman 
Sept. 28. Chaudhuri, B. L, 

1894. 

Feb. 7. Singh, Maharaja 
20 Vishwa Nath 

Sept. 27. Bose, N. N. 

„ „ Vost, W. 

1895. 

Mar. , 6. Bose, Sir Jagadis C. 

July 3. Beatson-Bell, Sir 
Nicholas D. 

25 Sept. 19. De, K. C. 

1896. 

Jan. 8. Burn, Sir Richard 

1897. 

Dec. 1. Seth, M. J. 

1898. 

Jan. 5. Dods, W, K. 

Feb. 2. Bose, A. L. 

30 Mar. 2, Barnes, H. 0, 


A])ril 0. 1’Hgore, Sir Bj*advot- 
C. 


May 

4. 

Mookorjeo, Sii* It, N. 

1899. 



Aug. 

29. 

Singh, Sii* Prabhii 



Narain 

Sept. 

29. 

Mukei'jee, J. N. 

Nov. 

6. 

Singli, Sir Ramesh- 


\vai*a 35 

1900. 


Dec. 

5. 

Grieve, J. \V. A. 


1901. 

Mar. 

6. 

Khan, H. R. 



u 

Vogel, J. P. 


June 

5. 

Mann, H. H. 


Dec. 

4. 

Ross, Sir lildward D. 

40' 

1902. 

Feb. 

5. 

Shyain Lai. 


May. 

7. 

Sen, J. N. 


July 

2. 

Doxey, F. 


1904. 

June 

1. 

Pilgrim, G. IL 



J? 

Tipper, G. H. 

45^ 

July 

6. 

Aiilad Hasan. 


»» 

« 

Talbot, \V. S. 


Aug. 

3. 

Fen nor, L. L. 


,, 


Stapleton, B. E. 


1905. 

Jan. 

4, 

Rankin, J, T. 

50 

Mar. 

1. 

Banerji, M. 


May 

3. 

G- raves, H,. G, 


July 

5. 

Ghosh., A. G. 


Aug. 

2, 

McCay, D. 


1906. 

Jan. 

3. 

Chai>iuan, .V. 

55 

Mar. 

7. 

Nahar, P. ('. 


,, 


VVoohuM’, .V, G. 


June 

6. 

Mitra, K. M, N. 




Young, M. G. <L 


Sept. 

19. 

VVhiiolmad, K B. 

60 

Oct. 

31. 

Finlow, H. S. 


Dec. 

5, 

Mahalanoliis, S. 0. 


,, 


4’ek ( liand. 


1907. 

Jan. 

2. 

Banerji, li. 1 >. 


June 

5. 

Suhrnwnrdy, .A. A. 

m 

July 

3. 

Brown, J. 


»> 


(’hrisi ie, W. A. K. 


Aug. 

7, 

llaincB, 11. n. 


1908. 

Jan. 

1. 

Itrahniacbari, U. N. 
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70 

Feb. 

5. ■ 

Mukhopadhj^aya, G. 

1914. 






N. j 

Feb. 

4. 

Nawab Aii Chau- 


April 

1. 

Harrison, E, P. 



dhury. 



95 

Wordsworth, W. C. 

Mar. 

4. 

Baeot, J. 


June 

3. 

Jones, H. C. 

April 

1. 

Chaudhuri, G. D. 125 


Nov. 

4. 

Bhattaeharii, B. 

,, 

99 

Sen -Gupta, N. C. 

75 

Dee. 

2. 

Steen, H. b'. 

July 

1. 

Law, S. C. 


1909. 



Aug. 

5. 

Law, B. C. 


Jan. 

6. 

Shirreff, A. G. 

1915. 




,, 

99 

Tagore, K. 

Jan. 

6. 

Whitehouse, R. H. 


Mar. 

3. 

Abdul Latif. 

Feb. 

3. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, H. 130^ 




Chakravarti, N. 

April 

7. 

Belvalkar, S. K. 

SO 

,, 

J, 

Mukerjee, B. [P. 

99 

33 

Ohtani, Count K. 



,, 

Sarvadhikary, Sir D. 

May 

5. 

Rnshbrook -Williams. 


April 

7. 

Bentley, C. A, 



L. F. 


,, 

,, 

Kilner, J. N. 

Aug. 

4. 

Gurner, C. W. 



,, 

Singh, P. 

Sept. 

1. 

Cleghorn, M. L. W. 135 

85 

July 

7. 

Bazaz, R. K. 

99 

33 

Das-Gupta, H. C. 



,, 

Bhattacharji, S. N. 

Oct 

27. 

Chatterjee, Sir A. C. 


-'^ug. 

4. 

Thompson, Sir J. P. 

1916. 




Oct. 

6. 

Brown, P. 

Jan. 

5. 

Chatterjee, K. N. 


!»> 

99 

Bruhl, P. 



Hamilton, C. J. 

00 

’ J 

7. 

Gangoli, 0. C. 

Feb. 

2’ 

Majumdar, N. K. 140- 


Nov. 

3. 

Christophers, S. R. 

33 

59 

Mohammad Yusuf. 


Dec. 

1. 

Webster, J. E. 

April 

5. 

Saha, R. N. 


1910. 



June 

7. 

Mahajan, S. P. 


Mar. 

2. 

Greig, E. D. W. 

July 

5. 

Naseer Hosein, K. 



,, 

Kirkpatrick, W. 

33 

39 

Sarkar, G. 145 

95 

May 

4. 

Dhavle, S. B. 

1917. 





,, 

Kemp, S. W. 

April 

4. 

Awati, P. R. 


July 

6. 

Botham, A. W. 


99 

Datta, R. L. 


Sept. 

7. 

Gravely, F. H. 

June 

6. 

Deb, H. K. 


fi 

3 9 

Ray, S. K. 

33 

99 

Gupta, K. 





33 

,, 

Aiyangar, K. V. R. 150 


1911. 



Aug. 

1. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. 

100 

Feb. 

1. 

Insch, J. 

Oct. 

3. 

Bose, S. N. 


,, 

,, 

Law, N. N. 

Dec. 

5. 

Tripathi, R. 


Mar. 

1. 

Mahatap, Sir Bijoy 

1918. 






Chand 

Feb. 

6. 

Banerji, N. N. 


May 

3. 

Atkinson, A. C. 



Ghosh, E. N. 155 


,, 

,, 

Lomax, C. E. 


99 

Maitra, S. K. 

105 

J line 

7. 

Chatterjee, K. K. 

99 

99 

Manen, Johan van 


July 

39 

Hosain M. H. 

99 

99 

Singh, B. M. 


5. 

Sewell, R. B. S. 


9'* 

Singha, A. C. 


Nov. 

1. 

Ahmed K. 

April 

3 ; 

Das, J. R. 160 



99 

Ecsh, V. J. 1 


99 

Prashad, B. 


1912. 



33 

99 

Robinson, H. C. 

110 

Jan. 

10. 

Kazira Shirazi, A. M. i 


59 

Sinha, B. N. 


May 

1. 

Harley, A. H. 

July 

3. 

Roy B. C. 


June 

5. 

Misra,' C. 

99 

33 

Baku C. C. 165' 


July 

3. 

Andrews, E. A. 

Aug. 

7. 

Maitra, J. N. 


Sept. 

99 

Bomford, T. L. 

Sept. 

25. 

Narayan, V. N. 

115 

4. 

Ghosh, T. 

1919. 





39 

Singhi, B. S. 

Feb. 

5. 

Abdul Kader. 


1913. 



33 

59 

Moreno, H. W- B. 


Mar. 

5. 

Simonsen, J. L, 

33 

9? 

Ray, S. 170 


April 

2. 

Calder, C. C. 


9 9 

Yazdani, G. 


J un© 

4. 

Majumdar, R. C. 

Mar. 

5. 

Gupta, S. P. 

120 

July 

* 

2. 

Norton, E. L. 

April 

2. 

Bah S. N. 



,3 

Sinha, R . 

33 

9 9 

Friel, R. 


Nov. 

5. 

Fox, 0. S. 

93 


Mitra, P. 1^"^^ 
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180 


185 


190 


195 


200 


205 


210 


215 


220 


226 


230 


May 

7. 

Will&A C. U, 

1 Feb. 

1. 

June 

4. 

Matthai, G. 

99 

95 

July 

2. 

Banerji, P. 

99 

59 

Oct. 

10. 

Manry, J. C. 

April 

5. 

jSFov. 

5. 

Ganibhir, J. S. 


95 



Hem raj, R. 

i 33 

55 


95 

Misra, P, N. 

33 




Pascoe, Sir E. H. 

' June. 

7. 



Singh, S. N. 

July. 

5. 

1920. 



1 Sept. 

5. 

Jan. 

5. 

xAiyar S. P. 

Nov. 

1. 

Feb. 

9 9 

Suhrawardy, H. 

99 

95 

4. 

Hill, H. B. C. 

Dec. 

f). 


5 3 

Keir, W. I. 

1923. 


?9 

35 

Brij Narayan. 

Feb. 

7. 

Mar. 

3. 

Ballardie, J. H. de 

33 

1, 



Caynoth. 

5 3 

,5 

,, 


Ganguli, P. 

Mar. 

7. 

>> 

95 

Khuda Bukhsh, S. 

,9 

99 

95 

99 

Lahiri, J. 

>9 

99 

,j 

, J 

Mahalanobis, P. C. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Sundara Raj, B. 

April 

4. 

99 


Raye, N. N. [Earl of 

May 

2. 

99 

99 

Ronaldshay, The 

9 9 

99 

April 

7. 

Diitt, K. K. 

„ 

99 

May 

5. 

Ghosh, S. N. 

99 

99 



Harcourt, E. S. 

Juno 

0 . 

June 

2. 

Majumdar, N. G. 

99 

99 

99 

95 

Skinner, S. A. 

99 

99 

July 

7. 

Kar, S. C. 

99 

59 

99 

99 

Knowles, R. 

Aug. 

1. 

99 

99 

Roy-Chaudhuri, H. C. 

99 

,, 

Aug. 

4. 

Dikshit, K. N. j 

Dec. 

5. 

99 

99 

Martin, 0. 1 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Panikker, N. P. 

99 


Sept. 

1. 

Chakladar, H. C. I 

99 

91 

9? 

99 

Chanda, R. 

99 

59 

5? 

99 

Chatterjee,N C. 

99 

99 

Dec. 

1. 

Connor, Sir F. P. 

99 

99 

99 

■99 

xAkbar Khan, M. 

1924 ! 

99 





1921. 



Feb. 

0 . 

Jan. 

5. 

Ray, J. 

Mar. 

5, 

Feb. 

2. 

J ain, Chhote Lall 

99 


99 

,, 

Mukeijee, R. 

>9 


99 

99 

Mookerjee, S. C. 

99 

95 

Mar. 

2. 

ilcton, H. W. 




99 

Agharkar, S. P. 


z 

May 

4. 

Barnardo, F. A. F, 



June 

1. 

Muzamilullah K ban 





Mohammad 



Sept, 

7. 

Deb. P. K. 



99 

99 

Roy, H C. 



Nov. 

2. 

Hora, S. L. 



'99' 

99 

Huq, S. E. 



Dec. 

7. 

Kumar, A. K. 



99 

99 

Barua, B. M. 



1922. 

99 

Telang, P. K. 

99 

99 

Feb. 

1. 

Bhattaoharya, V. S. 

>9 

99 

9JI 

33 

99 

1. 

Chopra, R. N. 

99 

53 


Mega\\% J. W. 1). 

Ha 1110 n, 0. V. 

Sin ha, Kumar ( h 
Alxlul Ali, A. F. IVL 
IhuKM'joa, S. 235 

Hose, rl. C. 

E. (1. 

Hhatl acharya, 8. lA 
iMookerjee, K. K. 
{)as-(hipta, S. N. 240 

Anderson, Mrs. 8. 

Saihjir, 8 . C. 

Hlackett, SirBjisil H. 

Harbei’, (A T. 

Jinavijayaii, Muni 245 

Shank.s, ( L 
(lupta, N. 

Laboy, ( A T. 

Narnii, lA 

Stani]), L. I). 250 

Alk(n', A. [R. von 
Col U mi J ang', Baron H. 
blarrK't t , W. L. 

Moli(‘r, n. P. 

8h(‘l)l)(‘a.re, E. O. 255 

Das, K. 

Howard, A. 

Hutton, J. H. 

Ottc'iis, N. 

Biswas, K. 200 

Stow, A. M. 

Chopra, B, N. 

Meggit, F. J. 

Sliasfcri, A. 

Barw(4i, N. F. 205 

da('kson, P. S. 

Korktn V. T. 

8(m, M. 11. LakBhman 
Pan(l<‘, 8, B. 

Mahindra, K, C. 270 

Austin, rJ. M. 

Han(‘.r‘j{a‘, lA N. 

Hasu, D. NA 
Hos(', S, 

Hrowiu', n. 275 

Das, 8. H. 

Ray (4u>wdhury, iVl. INA 
Fit /pahriHc, H. 

Kanjilni M. N. 

Mukiu’ji, 8. 280 

Murray, Sir Ah‘Xiindi‘r 
Martin, lA D. 

MitOn’, P, (A 
Mi tier, Sir B. < 5. 

Mitti'i*, Sir lA E, 285 

Mitt or, I). NA 
Mukh«a'j<H% N. N. 
MePh<a-son, ,1. 

Cr(Miv«‘.s, Sir l^Iwart 



Ghronologicdl List of OTdinary Member's. 


oxxv 


290 


295 


300 


305 


310 


315 


320 


325 


330 


335 


340 


345 


Max*. 5 Cliatterji, M. M. 

„ ,, Sircar, N. N. 

„ ,, Sireai*, Sir N. R. 

April 2. Babl, K. N. 

„ „ Das, B. M. 

„ ,, Ghose, K. 

„ „ Hington, R. W. G. 

,, ,, Judah, N. J. 

„ „ Ray, J. N. 

„ „ Raha, S. K. 

„ „ De, F. L. 

,, ,, Richards, F. J.' 

„ ,, Huq, M. 

„ ,, Mitra, J. C. 

„ „ Ghose, Sir C. 0. 

,, ,, Mitsukuri, R. 

May 7. Rose, G. F. 

,, ,, Nait, S. R. 

,, ,, Bhattacharya, B. 

June 4. Cooper, H. 

July 2. Ray, A. C. 

,, ,, Ghose, B. B. 

,, ,, Browne, L. E. 

„ ,, Iyengar, M. O. P. 

„ ,, Mookerjee, S. P. 

,, „ Rajr, B. C. 

Aug. 6. Chatterji, S. K. 

„ ,, Nyss, Wm. B. S. 

,, ,, Moloney, Wm. J. 

„ ,, Roy-Chowdhury, B .K. 

„ ,, Davies, L. M. 

,, 27, Chattoipadhyay, K. P. 

„ ,, Roy Chaudhuri, H. K. 

„ ,, Baidil, A. M. 

„ „ MacGregor, A. D. 

Sept, 24. Sahni, B. 

,, ,, Eaton, Miss W. A. 

,, ,, Mookerji, B, IST. 

,, ,, Asaduzzaman. 

Nov. 5. Vaile, M. A. S. 

„ ,, Kapur, S. 

„ „ Nazir Alimad, H. 

Dec. 3, Siddiqi, A. 

„ „ Das, S. N. 

,, ,, Roy, P, L. 

,, „ Mookerjee, J. N. 

„ ,, Newman, Chas. F. 

„ „ Gilbert, W. G. L. 

„ „ Rao, H. S. 

,, ,, Pushong, E. S. 

,, „ Rogers, T. E. 

,, „ Shipway, F. W. 

„ ,, Basu, J. N. 

„ ,, Ghose, S. C. 

,, ,, Sarkar, C. K. 

„ ,, Chatter] ee, S. N. 

,, ,, Hendry, C. A. 

,, ,, Mukherjee, P. N- 

„ ,, Roerich, G. N. 

,, ,, Sen, H. K. 


1925. 

Jan. 7. 


Feb. 4. 


9> 

Mar. 4. 

JJ 5, 

J, 

}i J, 

95 99 

99 ,, 


99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

April 1. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


May 6. 


?? 51 

J? 

99 79 



99 99 

June 3. 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 


Baneijee, M. N. 
Chaudhuri, H. C. 
Chaudhuri, S. M. 
Bhor, S. C. 

Bishop, T. H. 

Bose, D. N. 

Dutt, K. C. 

Ganguly, J. N. C. 
Guha, B. S. 

Menon, K. R. 
Banerjee, A. C. 
Benthall, E. C. 
Bhatnagar, J. L. 
Buyers, 5V. A. 
Chaudhuri, J. 

Das, A. N. 

Deb, Kshitindra 
Fosket, R. C. 

Ghosh, G. C. 

Hossain, M. B. 
Mitter, P. C. 
Pochliammer, W. von 
Poddar H. P. 

Sinha, P. C. 

Banerjee, A. C. 

Perier, F. 

Hobbs, H 
Ismail, A. M. 
Jennaway, J. H. 
Laden La, S. W. 
Mitter, B. P. D. 
Oaten, E. F. 

Sadiq, H. S. M. 

Sales, H. S. 

Sarraf, B. L. 

Sen, B. C. 

Prasad, S. 

Taraporewala, I. J. S. 
Abbasi, M. A. 

Baral, J. C. 

Batra, H. L. 

Bery, A. R. 

Bose, H. M. 

Habib Ullah, Md. 
Inamdar, R. S. 

Jatia, Sir O. M. 
Khanna, V. L, 
Koester, Hans. 

Kolah, K. S. 
Mukerjee, J. N. 

Rao, M. V. 

Staub, Max. 

Ukil, A. C. 

Wadia, D. N. 

Datta, S. K. 

Gupta, T. P. 

Lai, B. B. 

Musa, M. M. 
Richai'dson, R, H. 
Singhania, P. 


35a 


355 


360 


365 


370 


375 


380 


385 


390 


395 


400 


405 
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410 June 
July 

Aug. 

415 

Nov. 
420 ’’ 

5 5 
3> 

55 

425 r 


430 


Dec. 

435 ,, 


440 


445 


450 


455 


460 


465 


1926.’ 

J an. 




JJ 


Feb, 


3. Walton, E. B. 

6. Bose, M. M. 

,, Vai'ma, S. L. 

3. Chhibber, H. L. 

,, Coyajee, Sir J. 0. 

,, Pmthi, H. S. 

,, Reuben, D. S- 
„ Tomar, U. V. S. 

2. Acharya, P. 

„ Bradshaw, E. J. 

,, Chattopadhyaya, 

K.‘ 0. 

,, Crookshank, H. 

,, Gee, E. R. 

„ Hamid, M, 

,, James, R. C. 

,, Kimura, R. 

,, Kuppaswamy, V. S. 

,, Kureishy, R. A. 

,, Mirza, M. B. 

,, Ormond, E. C. 

,, Sanaullah, M. 

,, Sharif, M. 

,, Stocks, Mrs. C. de 
Beauvoir 

7. Afzal, S. M. 

,, Carritt, S. E. 

,, Derviohe- Jones, A. 

,, Lindsay, J. H. 

,, Narayanaswami, V. 

,, Stark, L. 

,, Vai’ugis, G. 

4. Bathgate, Mrs. J. B. 

,, Bathgate, R. G. M. 

,, Becker, J. N. 

„ Brahmachari, 1. B. 

„ Chatter] i, K. 0. 

,, Cunningham, J, 

,, Fleming, Andrew 
,, Gaffar, Abdul 
,, Habib, Mohammad 
,, Hubert, Otto. 

,, Lamba, G. S. 

„ Murray, H. 

„ Nomani, H. H. 

„ Shortt, H. B. 

„ Sinton, J.A. 

,, Stapleton, G. (Miss) 

„ Sur, S. N. 

„ Tomb, J. W. 

„ Younus, Muhammad 
1. Edwards, C. A. H. 

„ Ruthnaswamy, M. 

„ Meston, Lord. 

„ Rao, T. R. 

„ Husain, M. A. 

,, Gulati, A. N. 

„ Setna, S. B. 

„ Lele, S. H. 

,, A Sana, J. J. 


Feb. 1. 

J ) 

Vis warmth, B. 

Bose, S. It. 

(loswatni, M. N'. 

470 

yn 

yy ?y 

Narko, G. G. 
Clioudliiiri, H. 
Kashya|>, S. R. 

Parije, Ih K. 

Batia, B. 1 j. 

170 

yy 

yy yy 

yy jy 

yy yy 

(Jhiiznavi, Sir A. K. 
Khaitaii, l>. P. 

Sen, 'H. 

Hiiigston, H. 

Harris, H. G. 

4S0 

yy yy 

yy yy 

Mar. L 

Gbuzrnu'i, A. H. 
Kharnl)ata, R. 13. 
Chand, Lai. 

Baptist, A. E. 
Bannerjee, W. C. 

4 80 

55 55 

5 5 5 5 

55 3 5 

55 53 

McKay, J. \V. 
Mookei’jee, vS. C. 
Snaith, J. 

Gupta, 1). N. 
M;ukh(n’j(Ma A. N. 

490 

5 5 5 5 

55 5 ^ 

55 5 ^ 

55 55 

April 5. 

Datta, il. K. 

Basil, N. K. 
Krainriscli, St c* 11a 
(Miss) 

B agnail, J. F. 

Sondhi, G. 

405 

yy jy 

yy yy 

yy yy 

Chokhany, R. D. 
Gupta, S. N. 

Bose, G. S. 
Senior-White, It, 
Ghose, B. C. 

500 

yy yy 

yy yy 

yy yy 

yy yy 

yy yy 

Parker, It. H, 

Bhatbi, M. L. 

Mitba*, K. N. 

Jon<*s. T. 

Mukhin’jcH', K. 

5i)5 

yy yj 

May 3. 

yy yy 

yy yy 

M.itt(M', K. K. 

Sohan Lai, L. 
Bhagwant. Hai. 
Bhaskaraiya, G. 
Kirwa.n, E. W, O'G. 

510 

Jun(3 7. 

JJ yy 

„ 7. 

yy yy 

yy yy 

Outhwaib', 11. A. 
Mishra., D. 
llodgo, E. 11. V. 

1)(^ P. N. 

Anbian, A. J. 

515 

jj y 

yy yy 

yy yy 

July 5. 

Leininon, It. I). 
Sandstroni, K. It 
Ray,'G. 

Fyie, D. A. 

Husain, M. M. 

520 

yy yy 

yy yy 

yy y> 

Richey, 3. A. 

BaiK'.rji. S. K. 
.Mukhopadhyaya, lb K 


yy yy 

'Tyson, d. 1 ). 

Lynis 1 1. W. 

525 

Aug. 2. 

59 55 

Calder, N. 1). 

Oak, i\l. R. 
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cxxvn 


Aug. 2. 
530 ” ’! 


Nov. i’ 
535 


jj ?? 

9 > 


Sohoni, V. V. 
Majumdar, D, N. 
Mukherjee^ J, N. 
Khettiy, B. 
James, J. L. 

De, B. 

Jameson, T. B. 
Collet, A. L. 
Modi, Jal R. K. 
Rau, S. S. R. 
Westeott, F. 
Barhut, T. K. 
Pugh, L. P. E. 


Nov. 


De. 


1. Wadhwana, M. M. 

„ Mills, J. P. 

„ Rao, W. L. 

,, Galstaun, S. 

,, Chokhani, S. 

,, Bagchi, P. C. 

6. Brahmachari, B. B. 
„ Aiyangar, S. K. 

,, Singh, B. R. 

,, Hora, G. 

„ Dutt, J. C. 

„ Guha, S. 


545 


550 


540 


LIFE MEMBERS. 

(Chronological) 


7- 4-70 B. Smith Lyman 

(70 N.). 

2- 1-73 G. L. Houston 

(73 N.). 

4- 2-85 H. P. Shastri 

(12 N.). 

3- 3-86 B, D. Mehta (89 B.)* 

0 6- 6-88 A. P. Pennell (88 IL). 

6- 3-89 T. H. D. La Touche 
(ION.). 

29 -8-89 J. D. Nimmo 

(89 N.). 

6-11-89 B. C. Phillott (10 F.). 
11-1-93 Sir Edward D. 

Maclagan (94 R.). 

10 1-2-93 P. O. Bodding 

(14 N.). 

31-7-93 a P. Tate (23 N.). 
27-9-94 W. Vost (94 F.). 

3- 7-95 Sir Nicholas D. 
Beatson-Bell 
(95 N.). 

19- 9-95 K. C. Be. (26 B.). 

15 6-11-99 Sir Banaeshwar Singh 

(14 N.). 


5- 12-00 J. W. A. Grieve 

(00 F.). 

6- 2-01 J. Ph. Vogel (25 F.). 

28- 9-04 H. E. Stapleton 

(26 IL). 

19- 7-06 R. B. Whitehead 

(26 N.). 

4- 5-10 S. B. Dhavle 20 

■ (10 N.). 

1-11-11 K an ialu(l( 1 i n A \ i mad 
(24 N.). 

5- 3-13 J. L. Simonson 

(19 N.). 

4- 3-14 J. Baoot (14 F.). 

6- 2-18 E. N. Ghosh (25 B.). 

6- 2-18 Johan van Mauon 25 

(25 R.). 

5- 12-23 Lakshman Sen 

(24 N.). 

7- 5-24 B. Bhattacharya 

(24 N.). 

6- 8-24 L. M. Baviea 

(24 N.). 



ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Date oi‘ t 
■Rlection.l 


2- 12-85 

4- 6-02 
1-7-08 
7-9-10 

7-12-10 

5- 3-15 

3- 10-19 
1 - 2-22 

1 - 2-22 

6- 2-24 
6-2-24 
1-2-26 


j A. FxiHTiBB, Professes- of Sanskrit. 5, Doreiibachstrasae , 
Binmngen, Basel, Switzerland. 

hA. H. FiiAN<^E, Rev. c/o Universitets Bibliothek, Doro- 
! theenstr. 81, Berlin, N.W. 7. 

1'^' Dinesh Chandra Sen, Rai Bahadur, b.a., d.litt. 19 , Visva- 
: kosh Lane, Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

1='" L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Rao Bahadur, b.a., l.t., 
F.R.A.I., Lecturer in Anthropology, Calcutta University' 2 id 
Premcliand Boral Street, Bowbazar, Calcutta. ’ 

I * H. Hosten, Rev., S.J. St. Joseph’s College, Darieelina’. 

B. Brunetti. 27 , Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

H. Bruce Hannah. Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

! Pierre Johann, Rev., S.J., b.litt. (Oxon. ), Pro/es5or of Philo- 
sophy, SL XaviePs College. Calcutta. 

I Anantakrishna Sastri, Mahamahopadhyaya. 57/i, Sree- 
gopal Mullick Lane, Calcutta. 

I W. IvANOW. c/o Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1, Park Street, 

I Calcutta. 

; Kamalakrishna Smrititirtha, Mahamahopadhyaya. Bhat- 
j para, 24-Parganas. 

Durgadas Mukherjee, M.A., Professor. 35, Ballygunge 
! Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Re-elected for a further period of five years on 5-3-1924 under 
Rule 2c. 


ORDINARY FELLOWS. 


Date 01 
.Election. 

2 - 2-10 

2 - 2-10 

2 - 2-10 

2 - 2-10 

2 - 2-10 

7-2-12 

7-2-12 

7 - 2-12 

7-2-12 

5-2-13 

5-2-13 

3-2-15 

3-2-15 

3-2-15 

2-2-16 

2-2-16 

7-2-17 

(3-2-18 


Haraprasad Shastri, c.i E., m.a., d.litt. 

T. H. D. La Touche, b.a., e.g.s. 

D. C. Phillott, M.A., PH.D., M.R.A.S. 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, kt., c.i.e., m.a., d.sc. 
Sir E. D. Ross, ht., c.i.e., ph.d. 

Sir J. C. Bose, kt., o.s.i., c.i.e., m.a., d.sc., f.b.s. 
P. J. Briihl, i.s.o., f.g.s., ph.d., f.o.s. 

S. R. Christophers, c.i.e., o.b.e., i.m.s. 

C. S. Middlemiss, c.i.e., b.a., f.g.s., p.r.s. 

J. Ph. Vogel, PH.D,, litt.d. 

S, W. Kemp, b.a., d.sc. 

E. D. W. Greig, o.i.e., m.b., i.m.s. 

G. H. Tipper, m.a., f.C 4 .s., m.inst.m.m. 

H. H. Haines, c.i.e., f.c.h., f.l.s. 

Sir Richard Burn, kt., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

L. L» Eermor, a.r.s.m., d.sc., f.g.s. 

F. H. Gravely, D.sc. 

J. L. Simonsen, d.sc., f.i.c. 
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Date of 
Eleetion. 

6-2-18 

D. McCav, M.D., M.R.C.P., r.M.s. 


6-2-18 

A. A. Suhrawardy, m.a., ph.d., d.litt., ll.d. 


5-2-19 

J. Coggiu Brown, o.b.e., m.i.m.e., f.g.s. 


5-2-19 

W. A. K. Christie, b.sc., ph.d., m. tnst. m.at. 


5-2-19 

D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., ph.d. 


5-2-19 

R. B. Seymour Sewell, m.a., m.r.o..s., l.b.c.f., k.z.s.. 

I.M.S. 

2-2-21 

U. N. Brahmachari, m.a., ph.d., m.d. 


2-2-21 

B. L. Chaudhuri, b.a., d.sc., f.l.s., f.r.s. e. 


1-2-22 

Sir Edwin H. Pascoe, kt., m.a., d.sc., sc.d., F.(i..s. 


1-2-22 

Ramaprasad Chanda, b.a. 


7-2.23 

S. Khuda Bukhsh, m.a., b.o.l. 


7-2-23 

G. N. Mukhopadhyaya, b.a., m.d. 


4-2-25 

M. Hidayat Hosain, ph.d. 


4-2-25 

Guy E. Pilgrim, d.sc., f.g.s. 


4-2-25 

C. V. Raman, m.a., d.sc., f.r.s. 


1-2-26 i 

P. 0. Bodding, m.a. 



SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of 
Election. 


15-1 -S4 A. H. Sayoe, Professor oj' Assyrlology^ Queen's College. OxionI, 
England. 

15-1-84 Emile Sen art. 18, Hue Francois Ter, Paris, Fi’aneij. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


Date of 
Election. 

5-2-96 


6-12-99 


2-3-04 


6-9-11 


6-9-11 


5-8-15 

6-12-16 

2-5-17 

5-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 


Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar Street/, Uauibridg<‘, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Sib Edwin Ray Lankestee, k.c.b., m.a., ll.d,, f.b.s. lirit ish 
Museum (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, k.o.i.b., o.m., th.d., L>.,Ln".r., 
LL,D., F.B.A., i.o.s. (Retired). Rathfarnhani, Caiuberlnv, 
Surrey, England. 

Alfred William Aloock, rj.i.is., m.b., ll.d., r.ii,s. flcMil.h- 
lands, Belvedere, Kent, England. 

Kamakhyanath Tarkavagisa, Mahamahopadhyaya. 1 1 1/4, 
Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 

Sib Joseph John Thomson, kt., o.m., m.a., sc.d., d.sc,, 

PH,D. Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 

G. A. Boxjlenger, f.r.s., ll.d. British’' Museum (Nn/t. liist.), 
Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 

Herbert Allen Giles, Professor. 10, Bel wyn Gardens, e'aru - 
bridge, England. 

Sir Charles Eliot, k.c.m.g., c,b., m.a., ll.d., d.c.l. 

Hill, Carleton, Skipton-in-Craven, England. 

Sylvain Levi. College de France, Paris. 

Sir Aurel Stein, k.c.i.e., ph.d., d.litt., d.sc.. d.o.i.., e.n.A. 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

A Foijcher, d.litt. University of Paris, 


Changes in Memhershi'p, 


exxxi 


"Bate'of 

Election. 


4>2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 


4-2-20 

4-2-?0 


4-2-20 

2-3-21 

7-6-22 

7-6-22 


7-6-22 

1 - 11-22 

7-1-25 

3-11-25 


SiE Arthur Keith, m.d., f.b.c.s., lh.d., f.e.s. Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

R. D. Oldham, f.b.s., f.g.s., f.r.g.s. 1, Broomfield Road, 
Kew, Surre5^, England. 

Sir David Peain, kt., c.m.g., c.i.e., m.a., m.b., ll.d., f.r.s.b., 
F.L.S., F.R.S., F.Z.S., M.R.i.A. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
Surrey, England. 

Sir Joseph Larmor, KT. , m.p., m.a., d. sc., ll.d., d.c.l., f.r.s. 
F.R.A.s. St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 

Sir James Frazer, kt., d.c.l., ll.d., litt.d. 1, Brick Court, 
Temple, London, E.C. 4. 

J. Takakusu. Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. 

F. W. Thomas, c.i.e., m.a., hon. ph.d., Librarian, India Office 
Library, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

W. H. Perkin, ph.d., sc.d., ll.d., f.r.s. o, Charlbury Road, 
Oxford. 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.s.l, k.c.i.e., d.sc., f.r.s. Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, South Kensington, London, 

S.W."?. 

Sir Leonard Rogers, kt., c.i.e., m.d., b.s., f.r.c.p., f.r.s., 

i.M.s. 24, Cavendish Square, London, 4. 

Arthur Anthony Macdonell, m.a., ph.d., d.c.l., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Uni-bersity of Oxford. Oxford, England. 

Sten Konow, Ethnographisk Museum. Christiania, Norway. 

H. Beveridge, i.c.s. (Retired). Pitfold, Shottermill, Surrey, 
England. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 

List of Members who have been absent from India three 

YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 

'^Rule 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date of a mem- 
ber leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, in the interval, 
have been received by the Society, his name shall be removed from the 
List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next Member List 
of the Society under the operation of the above rule : — 

1. E. P. Harrison. (1908.) 

2. C. J. Hamilton. (1916.) 


Loss OF Members During 1926. 
By Retirement. 

Ordinary Members. 

1. Tarak Nath Mukherjee. (1919.) 

2. Kesari Singh Pancholy. (1925,) 

3. J. A. Shorten. (1913.) 

4. A. D. Stewart. (1922.) 

5. R. M. A. Bhukhanwala. (1923.) 

6. K. J. Purohit. (1924.) 

7. G. C. Sturrock. (1921.) 
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8. Sir Willoughby Carey, Kt. (1924.) 

9. Hafiz Nazir Aiuned. (1924) (withdrawn.) 

10. Suresh Chandra Ray. (1924.) 

11. H. R. Nevill (1901.) 

12. P. Bosworth-Smith. (1920.), 

13. Probhat Kumar Mukherjee. (1916.) 

14. R. McOarrisoii. (1926.) 

16. H. Suhrawardy. (1920) (withdrawn.) 

16. B. 0. Mazumdar. (1920.) 

17. R. S. V. Aiyer. (1925.) 


By Death. 

Ordinary Members, 

1. Jagadindranath Roy. (1903.) 

2. Manmolian Ganguli. (1912.) 

3. Rai Lalit Mohan Singha. (1912.) 

4. Jatindranath Rai-Chaudhuri. (1S96.) 

5. D, B. Parasnis. (1904.) 

6. Jamini Bhusan Roy. (1915.) 

7. Amin ‘Ul -Islam. (1919.) 

8. S. N. Hoon. (1926.) 

9. Abdul Wall. (1894.) 

10. Flora Butcher. (1900.) 

11. W. B. Kir wood. (1926.) 

Honorary Feliows. 

1. Edward Granville Browne. (1911.) 


Under Rule 40. 

1. J. J. Campos. (1918.) 

2. G. S. Ranking. (1921.) 

3. V. M. Galoostian. (1919.) 



r 



MEDALLISTS. 

ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 
Recipients. 


1893 

1895 

1896 

1897 
1901 

1904 

1907 

1911 


1913 


1918 

1919 

1922 

1923 
1926 


Chandra Kanta Basn. 

Yati Bhusana Bhaduri. 
Jnan Saran Chakra varti. 
Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 

Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 

I Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 

( Surendra Nath Maitra. 

Akshoy Kumar Mazumdar. 
( Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 

( Jatindra Mohan Datta. 

/ Rasik Lai Datta. 
j Saradakanta Ganguly. 

) Nagendra Chandra Nag. 


I 


Nilratan Dhar. 
Bibhutibhiishan Dutta. 
Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh. 
Abani Bhusan Datta. 
Rhailal M. Amin. 

Bidhu Bhusan Ra3^ 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green. 

1903 Sir Ronald Ross, kt., k.c.b., o.i.e., k.c.m.g., 

M.R.C.S., F.R.C.S., D.P.H. LL.D., D.SC., M.D,, 
P.R.S. 

1905 D. D. Cunningham, o.i.e., f.e.s. 

1907 A. W. Alcock, o.i.e., m-b., ll.d., f.r.s 
1909 Sir David Prain, kt., o.i.e., o.m.g., m.a., m.b., 

LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., P.Z.S., M.B.I.A., E.R.S. 

1911 Karl Diener. 

1913 William Glen Liston, o.i.e., m.d., d.p.h. 

1915 J. S. Gamble, o.i.e., m.a., e.r.s. 

1917 H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., f.z.s., f.r.g.s. 
1919 N. Annandale, o.i.e., d.sc., o.m.z.s., f.l.s., 

E.R.S., F.A.S.B. 

Sir Leonard Rogers, kt., c.i.b., m.d., b.s., 

E.R.C.P., F.R.O.S., F.R.S. 


1921 
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1923 S. R. Christophers, c.i.E., o.b.e., M“.b., 

1925 J. Stephenson, c.i.e., b.sc., m.b., ch.b., f.b.c.s., 
f.r.s.e., i.m.s. 



PROCEEDINGS OP THE ORDINARY MONTHLY 
MEETINGS, 1926. 


JANUARY, 1926. 

An Ordinary Monthty Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 


Sir Rajendea Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
President, in the Chair, ’ 

Members : 


Abdul Wall, Maulavi 
Acharya, Mr. P. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. B. 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Mr. J. 
Chopra, Dr. B. N. 
Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 
Hobbs, Mr, H. 

Kimura, Prof. R. 
Mahalanobis, Prof. P. C. 


Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mirza, Mr. M. B. 

Mitter, Mr. B. L. 

Mitter, Mr. B. P. D. 

Ottens, Mr. N. 

Raman, Dr. C. V. 

Sewell, Major R. B. S. 
Stapleton, Mr. H. E. 

Stocks, Mrs. C. de Beauvoir 
Tipper, Mr. G. H. 

Walton, Mr. E. B. 


and another. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of twenty-two pre- 
sentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : 

(1) Lamba, Qurdial Singh, B.Sc. (Hons.), Provincial Forest Service 
(Dehra Dun) ; Extra* Assistant Conservator of Forests, Chanda, (Central 
Provinces). 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : B. N. Chopra. 

(2) Gaffar, Abdul, Khan Saheb, Police Magistrate, Alipore,* 23, Gard- 
ner Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. Khuda Bukhsh. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(3) JSfommii, Hamid H., Maulavi, M.A., Deputy Colleetoi*, Rajshahi. 

Proposer : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder : M. Mahfuzul Huq. 

(4) Hubert, Otto, Chancellor to the German Consulate General, 2, 
Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Proposer : W. von Pochhammer. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 
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(5) Yowius, Mohammad, Asst. Director-GenerM i of i'olico, 

The Nizam’s Government, Saifabad, Hyderabad, (Deccan)* 

Proposer : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

(6) Murray, Howard, C.LE., Lt.-Col., Indian Army, Deimt.y Imuhii 
cial Advisor, Army Headquarters, Cecil Hotel, Simln. 

Proposer : W. A. K. Christie- 

Sec onder : G. H. Tipper. 

(7) Stapleton, Grace, (Miss), M.D., ‘B.S. (London), Sipicrini cmlcni . 
Dufferin Hospital, Calcutta. 

Proposer : H. E. Stapleton. 

Seconder : R. B. S. Sewell. 

(8) Fleming, Andrew, General Manager for the East, Minima x, iai. 
SI -8, Bentinck Street; 59, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder : Haraprasad Shastri. 

(9) Habih, Mohammad, B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.A.S., Bar.-fit*fjnv\ . Pro 
fessor of History, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Proposer : Mohammad Sharif. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(10) Becker, Johri Neill, (\vay & Co. (Calcui tii), Ibtmj 

kong House, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Haraprasad Shastri, 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(11) Ghatierji, Kshitish Chandra, M.A., Lecturer in Coin{)arati ve Plii - 
iology, Calcutta University ; 99, Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. K. Chatterji. 

Seconder : Haraprasad Shastri. 

(12) Tomb, John Walker, O.B.E., M.A,, M.D., D.P.IL, (luef Modi, 
cal Officer, Asansol Mines’ Board of Ploalth, Asansol. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R. N. Chopra. 

(13) Shortt, H, E., Major, I.M.S., Director, Kala-azar Cominissinn, 
Golaghat, Assam. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. R. Christophers. 

(14) Hodgson, E. G., Lt.-Col., I.M.S., Director, Pasteur Instituim Slut 
long. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R. Knowles. 

{\o) Smton, J. A., O.B.E., V.C., Major, I.M.S., < JtHcor-ihd luirm*. 
Malaria Bureau, Central Research Institute, Kasaiiii. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : S. R. Christophers. 

(16) McGarrison, R., C.LE., Lt.-Col., I.M.S., ( )llicer-iri4 ’lii.r-n. 
Deficiency Diseases Enquiry, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, S. 1. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : S. R. Christophers. 

(17) Cunningham, J., O.I.E., O.B.E., Lt. -Col., LM,S., Dircclor, I‘iis« 
teur Institute, Kasauli. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. R, Christophers. 
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(18) Sur, S. N., M.B., D.P.H., 
Health, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 
Proposer : U. H. Brahmachari. 
Seconder: R. N. Chopra. 


'.T.M,, Asst. Director of Public 


(19) Brahmachari, Indu Bhusan, University Lecturer. 110 2 Dha- 
kuria Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R. N. Chopra. 

(20) Bathgate, Richard G. Muir, F.G.S.. General :Manaser. 

East India Coal Co., Ld., Jealgora P.O., Manbhum. ^ 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder ; J ohan van Manen. 


(21) Bathgate, Jean Bertram {Mrs.), Jealgora P.O., Manbhum. 
Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

The General Secretary reported the death of the following 
relations of the Society : 

Sir Paul Vinogradoff (An Plonorary Fellow, 1915). 

Sir Alfred Woodley Croft (President, 1892-93). 


The General Secretar^^ reported the following loss of mem- 
bership during the previous month by resignation of : — 

E. J. Morris (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

A. B. Fry (An Ordinary Member, 1923). 

E. Marsden (An Ordinary Member, 1905). 

Anandji Haridas (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

Jyotis Chandra Ghatak (An Ordinary Member, 1921). 

Ct. de P. Cotter (An Ordinary Member, 1907). 

The General Secretaiy reported that the Hon’ble Mr. S. E. 
Das, whose resignation was announced in the previous meet- 
ing, had withdrawn his resignation. 

The General Secretary reported that the election of 

Himmat Singh Mehta (Elected on 1-9-1925), 

Mohan Singh (Elected on 26-10-1925), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

The following papers were read : 

1. P. C. Mahalanobis. — Analysis of Bace-mixture in 
Bengal. 

2. H. P. Shastet. — Bliadra Yana. 

3. Johan van Manen. — The Pali Text Society's Pali- 
English Dictionary. 

The following exhibits were shown by R. B. S. Sewell : — - 

1. A Natural Pearl in situ in an Oyster. 

2. An Example of a sacred or left-handed Chank-shell. 

The following communications were made : — 

1. Mrs. C. DE Beauvoir Stocks. — Researches amongst the Lepehas 
of Sikkim. 

2. C. V. Raman. — The total Reflexion of Light. 
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The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The President announced that the second General Lecture 
of the season had been fixed for Thursday, January Vtli. at 
6-15 p.M. 

Speaker : G. T. Labey. 

Subject : Life aboard an East India Man towards tlie latter otul of 
the 17th century. 

The President invited the members present to coriuiuuii- 
cate to the Society’s Office the names and addresses of non- 
members to whom they wished invitations to be issued. 

The President announced that the room on the gtoimd 
floor set apart as a retiring room for Members, was ready for 
use. 

The President announced that H.E. the Governor of Ben- 
gal, Patron of the Society, had consented to be present at the 
x4nnual Meeting to be held on Monday, T’ebruary 1st, at 5-30 
P.M., and invited the Members to communicate to tlie Genenil 
Secretary the names of guests to be invited to the meeting. 


FEBRUARY, 1926. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 1st, immediately after the 
termination of the Annual Meeting. 


Present. 


G. H. Tipper, Esq., M,A., P.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., F.A.S.B,, 
President, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Acton, Major H. W, 
Aiyer, Mr. R. S. V. 
Barwell, Lt.-OoL N. F. 
Briihl, Dr. P. J. 
Carritk Mr. S. E. 
Chopra, Major R. N. 
Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 
Das-Giipta, Mr. H. C, 
Insch, Mr. Jas. 
Knowles, Major R. 


Htiq, Mr. M. Mahfu/,ul 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mirza, Mr. M. B. 
Hitter, Mr. B. L. 
Raman, Dr. C. V. 
Sanaullah, Mr. M. 
Sowell, Major II, B. S. 
Shastri, MM. H.P. 
Stapleton, Mr. H. E, 
Walton, Mj'. E. B. 
and others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and oonirmecL 

The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinarv 
Members ; — 
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(22) EdiocirdSj G. A. Hendry. C)y. Chief Engineer, E. B. Ry. ; 8 , Bel- 
vedere Park, Alipore, Calcutta. - * ' 5 

Proi 3 oser : T. H. Bishop. 

Seconder ; Johan van Manen. 

(23) Ruthnasiuamy, The HoTble Mr. M., President, Legislative Coun- 
cil, Madras. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder ; Johan van Manen. 

(24) Aleston, Lord, K C.I.E., LL.D., Hurst. Cookenham Dene, Berk- 
shire, England. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : P. S. Jackson. 

(25) Bao, T. Ramachandra, Rao Sahib, Officiating Government Ento- 
mologist, P.O. Lawley Road, Coimbatore. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : R. B. S. Sewell. 

(26) Husain, Mohammad Ajzal, M.Se., M.A., Officiating Imperial 
Entomologist, Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa (Behar). 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : R, B. S. Sewell. 

(27) Mathur, L. P., Professor of Zoology, St. Thomas’ College, Agra. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. “ ° 

Seconder : R. B. S. Sewell. 

(28) Qulati, Amar Nath, M.Sc., c/o. The Imperial Institute of 
Veterinary Research, Muktesar, XJ.P. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : B. N. Chopra. 

(29) Singh, Bawa Balwant, M.Sc., E.R.M.S., University Demonstra- 
tor, Zoological Department, Punjab University, Lahore. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : B. N. Chopra. 

(30) Setna, S. B., M.Sc., Lecturer, Royal Institute of Science, Bom- 
bay. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : B. N. Chopra. 

(31) Lele, S. H., M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Zoologj^, Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : R. B. S. Sewell. 

(32) Asana, Jehangir Jamasji, M.A. (Bombay), B.A. (Cantab.), 
Lecturer in Zoology, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : S. Srinivasa Rao, 

(33) Viswanath, B., F.I.C., Fellow of the Chemical Society (London), 
Fellow of the Chemical Society (India), Officiating Government Agricul- 
tural Chemist, P.O. Lawley Road, Coimbatore. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : R, B. S. Sewell. 

(34) Bose, Sahay Ram, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor of Botany, 
Carmichael Medical College, Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : H. C. Das-Gupta- 
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(35) GosivamL Mahendra Nath, M. A. (Cal.). D.JSe. ('.rnlouse), Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Applied Chemistry, ITiiiversity Collo^^e of Hoierice, 1>2, Upfu'i- ( !jr 
ciilar Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : H. C. Das-(jlnpta. 

(36) Narke, Ganesh GomiuL Geologist aticl Mining Rnginoor. Prol'es 
sor of Geology and Chemistry, College of hhigincoj*ing:, Pouna. 

Proposer : M. Vinayak Itao. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(37) Chaudhim, Haraprasad, Pleader in Potany, Pnnjai> Uiii\ rarity, 
Lahore. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : H. C. Das-Gupta. 

(38) Kashyap, Shiv Ram, Professor of Botany, (io'-'erjiinont roilogi', 
Lahore. 

Proposer : S. L, Plora. 

Seconder : H. C. Das-Gupta. 

(39) Mehra, H. R., M.Sc. (Punjab), PIi.D. (Cantab.), Peador in Zoo- 
logy, University of Allahabad, 12, Bank Road, aVIlahabfid. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : H. C. Das-Gupta. 

(40) Parija, Pran Krishna, B.Se. (Cal.), M.A. (iVnititl).), ld‘!lo\v of 
the Royal Society of Arts, Follow of the Senate of the Pat na ITnivei'sit y, 
i'.E.S., Professor of Botany, Ravenshaw College, Cnt tnek. 

Proposer: H. C. Das •Gupta. 

Seconder : S. L. Plora. 

(41) Batia, B. L., M.Sc., F.Z,S., F.R.M.S., l.ectnrcn' in ZoM(»g\\ 
Government College, Lahore. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : R. B. S. Sewell. 

(42) Bahl, Har Kishen Lai, Assistant, Irnjieiaal Bank of India, 
Bombay. 

Proposer: S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : A. R. Bery. 

(43) Ohiiznavi, A. K., Zemindar of Dilduar, late Minister, ctovornrikenl 
of Bengal, M.L.C., Calcutta Club; and North Hotise, V, O. Dildnso-. 
Mymensing'h. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : Sir W. E. Greaves. 

(44) Khaitan, D. P., M.L.C., Attorney -at-l..aw. Solicitor and Moi 
chant, 137, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : Sir W. E. Greaves. 

(45) Sen, Hridayranjan, M.A., B.L,, Bengal Civil Service {BKeenti\'e 
Branch), Alymensingh. 

Proposer : A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder : J ohan van Manen. 

(46) Ringston, H., M.D., Major, I.M.S., Oriiciating Ih'of('ssur of Glini 
cal Medicine, Medical College, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahniachari. 

Seconder : S, L. tiora. 

TTT H, Q,, Director, Messr.s. Martin and llarris, Ld., S, 

Waterloo Street, Calcutta. 
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Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R. N. Cho]Dra. 

(48) Ghuznavi, H., Merchant and Zemindar, 18, Canal Street 
Entaliy, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U, N. Bralimachari. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(49) Khambata, E. B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., Director of Ben- 

gal Public Health Laboratory and Professor of Laboratorv Practice 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenne*^ Calcutta * 
2-B, Camac Street, Calcutta. ^aicuna , 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(50) Nair, J. K., Chemist and Metallurgist, E.I. Ry., Jamalpur. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(51) Ghand, Lai, Printer, 76, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : A. R. Bery. 

(52) Hoon, S. N., District Traffic Superintendent, E.B. Ry., Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : B. N. Chopra. 

(53) Baptist, A. E., M.B.E., Major, I.M.D., Asst. Director, School 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenue, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R. Knowles. 

The General Secretary reported, in conformity with Rule 
48A, that the Council, since the last Ordinar}- Monthly Meet- 
ing, had passed certain modifications of the Regulations regard- 
ing the Election of Fellows as follows : — 

Regulation 1. Read ex-officio Secretary and Convener,” instead of 
Secretary.” Delete the final sentence ‘-The General Secre- 
tary shall ” in Regulation 13. 

Change the numbering of Regulation (2) to (3). 

Change the numbering oi Regulation (3) to (5), 

Change the numbering of Regulation (4) to (2). 

Regulation 4. Read ‘‘June” instead of “the second week,” and 
delete the words “ by the General Secretary ” from the first sentence. 

Change the numbering of Regulation (5) to (4). 

Regulation 8. Delete the words “by the General Secretary” from 
the first sentence. 

Regulation 13. Delete the words “ by the General Secretary ” from 
the first sentence. 

Regxilation 18(6). “ Read “ Each member shall deliver his voting 
jpaper unsigned together with a certificate that he has recorded his vote.” 

Regulation 18(c). Read “The scrutineers shall examine the voting 

papers ” instead of “ The scrutineers after counting the voting papers 

to proceed to examine the voting papers.” 

Regulation 18(d). Delete. 

Change the numbering of Regulation 18(c) to lS(d). 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 
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,e President announced that a meeting of tlie Medical Sec- 
)uld be held during the month. 


MARCH, 1926. 

Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Soci<‘ty of 
was held on Monday, tlie 1st, at 5-30 r.M. 


Present. 


H, Tipper, Esq., M.A., P.G.S., M'.Inst.M M., F.A 8.B., 
it, in the Chair. 


ilU Mauiavi 
.t.-CoL N.F. 

' 1 '. Kalipada 
Dr. S. K. 

1 , Mr. J. 
k. C. 

Ir. Andrew 
S. L. 

\ M. Hid ay at 


J a i o , M 1 *. Clih o t-el a 1 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Miles, :\lr. W. H. 
M'irza, Mr. M. I>. 
Mitter, Mr. B. i\ 1>. 
Mukherjee, Mr. It ij. 
Mukherjee, Dr. G. N. 
Sewell, Major R. B. S. 
Shastri, MM. H. 1’. 
Stapleton, Mr. .H. tt 


lit Shunker 


ninutes of the last meeting were read and coniinned. 
General Secretary reported receipt during the past 
IS of 37 presentations of books, etc., whicli had l>ecn 
the table for inspection. 

blowing candidates were balloted forelection as Urdi- 
bers : 

lerjee, Woomesh Chandra , CoU'iQvy Proj)r!Ctor and l\h*rchatd , 
iane, Calcutta, 
r : M, Hidayat Hosain. 
r : M. Mahfuziil Huq. 

John WallacG, Delegate, Cliilean Commit tee 

y i Ration), 7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

* : James Insch. 

■ : Johan van Manen. 

* , her^ee, Satish Chandra-^ BaiTister-at-Law, 7, Ihdh’uiumo 

Al"' P Calcutta. 

' : R. B. S. Sewell. 

* : Johan van Manen. 

M# 

^th, John Franks Managing Director, Messrs, llamiltoii (*o., 
I 'l House Street, Calcutta. 

’ : N. F. Barwell 

^ : Johan van Manen. 
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(58) Gupta, Dhirendra Nath, Major, L.M.S. (Bombaj^), Biliar and 

Orissa Medical Service, Medical Sadar Asst. Surgeon, Sadar Hospital 
Arrah. "" ' 

Proposer : G. H. Tipper. 

Seconder : H. P. Shastri. 

(59) Mukherjee, Aditya Nath, Principal, Sanskrit College. iO-B. 

Mohun Lai Street, Shambazar, Calcutta. ^ ' 

Proposer : H. P. Shastri. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

(60) Daita, Hirendra Nath, M.A., B.L., Solicitor, High Court; 139. 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; H. P. Shastri. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(61) Basil, Narendra Kumar, Advocate, Calcutta High Court; 12. 
Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : H. P. Shastri. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

(62) Kramrisch, Stella, {Miss), Ph.D., Lecturer in Indian History of 
Arts ; 35, Ballygunge Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

Proposer : P. J. Bruhl. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(63) Bagnall, John FredericJc, Consulting Engineer, Messrs. McNeill 
&> Co, , Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: H. Hobbs. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

The General Secretary reported the deaths of : — 

Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Kay Bahadur (A Life Member. 1903' 

1909). 

Man Mohan Ganguly (An Ordinarj^ Member, 1912). 

Edward Granville Browne (An Honorary Fellow, 1911). 

Lalit Mohan Singh (An Ordinary Member, 1912). 

The General Secretary reported the following loss of mem- 
bership during the previous month by resignation of : — 

Taraknath Mukherjee (An Ordinary Member, 1919). 

Kesari Singh Paneholy (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

J. A. Shorten (An Ordinary Member, 1913). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of 
Malik Kam Bhasin (elected on 7-12-25), 
had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of news of the 
death of the following relations of the Society : — 

Lord Carmichael, First Baron of Skirling, a former President of tlie 
Society. 

Robert Sewell, a former Ordinary Member of the Society". 

Mr. B. L. Mitter read an obituary notice of Maharaja Jaga- 
dindra Nath Roy Bahadur. {See page clxiv.) 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri read an obituary notice of Mano- 
mohan Ganguli. {See page clxiv,) 
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Dr. M, Hidayat Hosain read an obituary notic^e of Edwxird 
Granville Browne. {See page clxv.) 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri read an oliituarv notices of Sir 
Alfred Woodley Croft. (See page clxxi.) 

Major R. B. S. Sewell read an obitrnvry noti(je of Lord 
Carmichael. (See page clxxii.) 

Major R. B. S. Sewell read an obituary notice of R,ol)ert 
Sewell. (See page clxxiv.) 

The following papers were read 

1. C. K. Keishnaswamy Fixlai and V. S. Swami- 
NATHAN . — A 7iote 071 the Eoclcslides of the Western Ghat, SeeMofi, 
South hidia. 

2. H. L. Chhibbee . — The Extinct Iron Industry of the 
Neighbourhood of Momit Popa, Upper Burma^ ivith Notes 07i the 
microscopic Study of the Slags. 

3. H, L. Chhibbee. — The Origin and 7nineral Gonst/Uiition 
of the late tertiary fossil Wood of Burina. 

4. P. 0. Bobding . — A Plea for a 8la7idardized Sysk 77 i of 
Writing the Munda or Kolarmi La7iguages, 

5. P. 0. Bodding . — A Note on the ' Wild People ’ of the 
Santals. 

The President announced the results of the ballots for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all the candidates 
duly elected. 

i 


APRIL, 1926. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Societ\’ of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 5th, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present, 


Mahamahopabhyaya Haeaprasab Shastri, C.LIC, MA.., 
F.A.S.B., in the Chair, 


31 embers : 

Abdul Wall, Maulavi 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Beiy, Mr. A. R. 
Chopra, Mr. B. N. 

Visitors : 

Jennings, Mr, B. PL S. 


Hora, Dr, S. L. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Sewell, Major R, B. S. 


Mo Vi©, Mr. Allan 
Wardiah, Mr, G, G. 
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The miniites of the last meeting were read and 'conlirmed. 

The General Secretary reported the receipt of twenty-three 
presentations of books, etc., wdiich had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates w^ere balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : 

(64) Sondhi, Gautam. Lecturer in Zooiogy, 35, Baliygmige Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: R. B. S. Sewell. 

Seconder: S. L. Hora. 

(65) Ohokhany, Emn Dev, Rai Saheb, Member, Calcutta Improvement 
Trust, 135, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: H. Hobbs. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

(66) Gupta, Surendra Nath, Insurance Broker, 101/1, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : G. H. Tipper. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(67) Bose, Girindra Shekhar, D.Sc., M.B., Medical Practitioner and 
University Lecturer, 14, Pars! Bagan, Calcutta. 

Proposer: B. L. Mukherjee. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

(68) Senior-White, Ronald, F.E.S., F.R.S.T.M. and H., Malariologist 
to the Bengal Nagpur Railway, c/o. the Chief Medical Officer, 
B. N. Ry., Kidderporo, Calcutta. 

Proposer : R. B. S. Sewell. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(69) Ghose, Bimal Chandra, Barrister-at-Law, 27/1, Haris Mukherjee 
Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : B. L. Mukherjee. 

Seconder : R. B, S. Sewell. 

(70) Parker, Richard Henry, I.C.S., Late Scholar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, Under-Secretary to the A.G.G., Rajputana, Mount Abu, 
Rajputana. 

Proposer : N. F. Barwell. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(71) Bhatia, M. L., M.Sc., Lecturer in Zoology, The University, 
Imcknow. 

Proposer : B. N. Chopra. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(72) Mitter, Khagendra Nath, M.A., Professor, Presidency College; 
35, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 

Proposer : H. E. Stapleton. 

Seconder : H. C. Das-Gupta. 

(73) Jones, Thornton, Solicitor, Calcutta Club, Lower Circular Road, 

C'alcutta. 

Proposer : N. F. Barwell. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(74) Mukherjee, Kshetrakalo, 41, Haldarpara Road, Kalighat, Oai- 
ciitta. 

Proposer : B. L. Mukherjee. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 
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(75) Mitter, Kumar Krishna, 14, AliiritoHah Street, Calcutta, 

Proposer : J. C Mitra. 

Seconder : H. P. Shasfcri. 

The General Secretary reported the lose of mcmberahip 
during the previous month by resignation of : 

A. D. Stewart (An Ordinary Momber, 1922). 

The General Secretary reported, in conformity with Rule 
48A, that the Council, since the last Ordinary Montiily Meeting, 
had revised No, 22 of the Library llegulationa, to bo read a.s 
follows : 

“A Meeting of the Library Committee, whieix shall incliiilo the 

Sectional Secretaries as 'Members, shall bo held at least once a 

quarter. Books shall generally be purchased with tixo at)|>rovai of iho 
Library Committee obtained in meeting The iabrary Secretary is, lunv- 
ever, empowered to spend on his own responsibility up to Ks. laO per 
mensem on books recommended which lie considers sliatl be obtained tit 
once.'’ 

The General Secretary reported tlie composition of the 
various standing Committees of the Society for the ensuing 
year. 


Publication Oommitiee . 

. President. 

i 


General Secretary. 
Treasurer. 

[■ Ex-qffkio, 

Library Committee 

Section a 1 Sec refca r i o.s , 

. President. 

) 

i Ex-oJJlcAo. 

General Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


Sect i onal Secretaries. 
Sir C. C Ohose. 

Percy Brown. 

) 

Finance Committee 

. President. 

) 


General Secretary. 
Treasurer. 

> Ex-ojftcio, 


Sir Pv. N. Mookeriee. 
PI. P. Shastri. 

P. 0. Maluilanobis. 

J. C. Mitra. 

A, K. Lory, 



No other Committees to be constituted for the year. 

The Genera] Secretary reported that during the previoun 
month the number of Ordinary Members of thc^ S(Ki<jtv had 
once more risen above 500, a total only Burpassed before during 
the years 19i0“12. 

The General Secretary reported that the Conn<!il had 
nominated MM. Haraprasad Shastri to serve on the Stiection 
Committee, Kamala Lectureship, Calcutta University, 1926. 

The Chairman drew attention to the working of the sound 
amplifier apparatus exhibited by the Standard Ikdepliono mul 
Cable Co., Ld., and requested authors of papers to use tlm 
apparatus when reading their communications. 
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The following papers were read : 

1. Mrs, C. DE Beauyoir Stocks. — The Folkdore and 
Customs of the Lap-Chas of Sikkim-. 

2. S. L. Hora. — A Note on the Distribution of Balwanfeia 
Soleniformis, 

3. J, H, Huttok. — Diaries oj iwo Tours in the unad- 
■ministered Area, east of the Naga Hills. 

4. D, N. Majumdar. — Marriage and Beirolhal amongst 
the Eos of Kolhan. 

5. W, IvANOW . — EusHc Poetry in the Dialect of Kliorasan. 

6. H. C. Das -Gupta. — .4 few Types of sedentary Games 
prevalent in the Punjab. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of copies o! a series 
of letters relating to the history of the early years of the 
Society, presented by Mr, A. F. M. Abdul AH, which were ex- 
hibited at the meeting. 

The' Chairman called upon the representative of the Stan- 
dard Telephone and Cable Co., Ld., to demonstrate in detail, 
and explain,, the working system of their sound -ampliSer. A 
number of Members present addressed the meeting in turn in 
various languages with the help of the apparatus. 

The Chairman expressed the thanks of the meeting to the 
Standard Telephone and Cable Company and their represen- 
tative for their useful demonstration. 

The Chairman announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared ail candidates dul}? 
elected. 

The Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held on the 12th, at 6-15 p.m. 

The Chairman made a reference to the President’s impend- 
ing absence from India under medical orders, and on his 
proposal the meeting resolved by acclamation to give expres- 
sion to its sympathy with the President, a,nd its regret at his 
enforced absence caused by ill-health, and to convey to him its 
best wishes for a speedy and complete recovery and subsequent 
return to the Chair. 


MAY, 1926. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 3rd, at 5-30 p.m. 
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(75) Miner, Kumar Krishna, 14, Ahiritoliah Street/, Oalciitta, 
Proposer; J. C Mitra. 

Seconder : H. P. Shastri. 

The General Secretary reported the Iosh of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of : 

A. D. Stewart (An Ordinary Member, 1922), 

The General Secretary reported, in conformity with Rule 
48A, that the Council, since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 
had revised No 22 of the Library Regulations, to bo read as 

follows : 

‘‘A Meeting of the Library Committee, which slial! includo the 

Sectional Secretaries as Members, shall be held at least onco a 

quarter. Books shall generally be purchased witfi Iho^ a|)|)roval oi iiio 
Library Committee obtained in meeting Ihe Library Sectelaiy i.% l;ow* 
ever, empowered to spend on his own responsibility op to Rs. L)0 per 
mensem on. books recommended which ho considers shall bo obtained nt 
once.'’ 

The General Secretary reported tiie composition of the 
various standing Committees of tlie Scx'iety for the ensuing 
year. 


Publication Gomtnitlee . 

, President. 

j 


G en oral Secretary . 
Treasurer. 

Sectiona 1 Sec reta rios. 

;■ Ex-otTuiiih 

) 

Library Oommittee 

. President. 

i E'X-oJJicio. 

General Secretary. 


Treasurer. 


Sect i onal Secretaries. 
Sir a C Chose. 

Percy Brown. 


Finance Committee 

. President. 

) 


General Secretary. 
Treasnrer. 

Sir Pv. N. Mookei jeo. 
PL P. Shastri. 

P. 0. Mahulanobis. 

J. C. Mitra, 

A. 14. Bery. 



No other Committees to be constituted for the year. 

The General Secretary reported that during the. previous 
month the number of Ordinary Members of the Stnuety had 
once more risen above 500, a total only surpassed before during 
the years 1 910-12. 

The General vSecretary reported that the (Council had 
nominated MM, Haraprasad Shastri to serve on t he Bcdection 
Committee, Kamala Lectureship, Calcutta University, 1926. 

The Chairman drew attention to the working of the sound 
amplifier apparatus exhibited by the Standard Telephones and 
Cable Co., l.d., and requested authors of papers to use the 
apparatus when reading their communications. 
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The following papers were read : 

1. Mrs. C. DE Beauvoir Stocks. — TUq Folk-lore and 
Customs of the Lap- Chas of Sikkim. 

2. S. L. Hora. — A Note on the Distribution of Balwanfcia 
Soleniformis. 

3. J. H. Hutton. — Diaries of two Tours in the unad- 
ministered Area^ east of the Naga Hills. 

4. D. N. Majumdar . — Marriage and Belrolhal amongst 
the Eos of Kolhan. 

5. W. IvANOW . — Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of Khorasan. 

6. H. Q Das -Gupta. — A few Types of sedentary Games 
prevalent in the Punjab. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of copies of a series 
of letters relating to the history of the early years of the 
Society, presented by Mr, A. F. iVI. Abdul Ali, which were ex- 
hibited at the meeting. 

The' Chairman called upon the representative of the Stan- 
dard Telephone and Cable Co., Ld., to demonstrate in detail, 
and explain,, the working system of their sound -ampliSer. A 
number of Members present addressed the meeting in turn in 
various languages with the help of the apparatus. 

The Chairman expressed the thanks of the meeting to the 
Standard Telephone and Cable Company and their represen- 
tative for their useful demonstration. 

The Chairman announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held on the 12th, at 6-15 p.m. 

The Chairman made a reference to the President’s impend- 
ing absence from India under medical orders, and on his 
proposal the meeting resolved by acclamation to give expres- 
sion to its sympathy with the President, and its regret at his 
enforced absence caused by ill-health, and to convey to him its 
best wishes for a speedy and complete recovery and subsequent 
return to the Chair. 


MAY, 1926. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 3rd, at 5-30 p.m. 
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President, 


Rai Upendra Nath Beahmachari, Bahadijm, 

M.D., Ph.D., P.A.S.B., Acting President, in tlse Cliair. 

Members : 

Agharkar, Dr. S. P. 

Barwell, Lt.-Col. N.P. 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Chaudhari, Dr. B. L. 

Chopra, Dr. B. N. 

Cleghorn, Aliss M. L. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. H. 0. 

Deb, Kumar H. K. 

Fleming, Mr. Andrew 
Ghose, Mr. Justice C. C.. Kt 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Inseh, Air. Jas. 

Visitors : 

Cleghorn, Aliss 0. Sinha, Mr. Suhrid ( 

Shastri-Chaudhuri, iMr. Al. K. Shyam Shankar, Mr. 

Sinha, Mr. Sudhindra C. and oth( 3 rs. 

The minutes of fclie last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary announced receipt of t\\enty-four 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on tin? table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates were lialloted for as Ordinarv 
Members : 

(76) Lai, L. Sohan, B.A., B/P., Lecturer in Geography and Hiatory, 
Central Training College, Lahore. 

Proposer : R. H. Whitehouse. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 

(77) Eai, Bhagwarit Rai, Sardar Alunshi, iVLP.Ii.S., Rotimd l>mt,rwl 
Judge: Proprietor, Rais-i-Hind,” Bhagwaiit Asliram, Patiahn 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : P. C, Mahalanobis. 

pS)masharaii/a, C., M.A., Indian Audit and Ao(!ounis Sorvire, 
Audit Officer, Treasury Buildings, Calcutta. 

Proposer r H. Srinivasa Rao. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(79) Kirwan, ISmest William O'Gornvm, Major, (JiUtiiiitiiiK 

Professor of Ophthalmology, 0, Little Russell Street, < lahmtta. 

Proposer : H. W. Acton. 

Seconder: R. Knowles. 

The General Secretary reported the death of ; 

Jatindra Nath Rai-Chaudhurl (An Ordinary Moiuhor, I »!«)). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of inembership 
during the previous month by resignation of ; 

R. M. A. Bhukhanwala (An Ordinary Member, 1923). 


Koester, Dr. Hans 
Manen, Air. Jolian \ aii 
Mitter, Mr. B. V. D. 
Mocker jeo, Mr. S. (J. 
Otten.s,'Mr. N. 

Raman, Dr. C. V. 

Ray, Kiiinar Sarat Ivuinar 
Sen, Mr. B. C. 

Sewell, Major It. B. S. 
Senior-White, Mr. R. 
Shastri, MAI. H. P. 

Rao, Mr. H. Srinivasa 
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Tiie General Secretary reported the composition of a Lease 
Committee of the Society for the year to be as follows : 

President. 

Treasurer. 

(I4eneral Secretary. 

Sir C. C. Gliose. 

Air. A. R. Bery. 

The General Secretary reported the receipt of a gift to the 
Society from the Acting President, Br. U. N. Brahmacliari, of 
Government 3|% securities to the face value of Es. 3,000, for 
the institution of a periodical award of a medal to be named 
after Sir William Jones. 

The Gift had been accepted by the Council, who had con- 
veyed its thanks to the donor. A Committee to draft rules 
and work out details for the award had been constituted con- 
sisting of Sir Ewart Greaves, Sir C. C. Ghose, Major B. B. S. 
Sewell, Major H. W. Action and the General Secretary 

The following papers were read : 

1. H. K. Beb. — When- Kurus fought Pandams. 

2. H, K. Beb. — The fim-y early Yiiga and the Sapiarshi 
Cycle. 

3. R. B. S. Sewell. — Maritime Meteorology In Indian 
Seas. 

4. S. L. Hora. — Note on a hermaphrodite Loach. 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon : 

R. B. S. Sewell. — Specimens taken from the raised Oor.al Reef of 
Southern India. 

The Chairman announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held on the 10th, at 5-45 p.m. 




JUNE, 1926. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 7th, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, O.I.E., M.A., 
F A.S.B., in the Chair. 
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President. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahma, ohar:l BAHAi>aM. IVLA,. 

M.'D., Pli.D., F.A.S.B., Acting President, in the Clniir. 


Members : 

Agbarkar, Dr. S. P. 

Barwell, Lt.-Col. N.F. 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Chandhnri, Dr. B. 1.. 

Chopra, Dr. B. N. 

Cleghorn, Miss M. D. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. 0. 

Deb, Kumar H. K. 

Fleming, Mr. Andrew 
Ghose, Mr. Justice C. C., Kt. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Tnseh, Mr. Jas. 

Visitors : 

Cleghorn, Miss 0. 
Shastri-Chaudhuri, Mr. M. K. 
Sinha, Mr. Sudhindra C. 


Koester, Dr. ilanw 
Manen, Mr. Jolnm 
Mitter, Mr. B. P. 1 >. 
Mookerjeo, Mr. S. C. 
Ottens, Mr. N. 

Raman, Dr. (\ V. 

Ray, Kumar 8ara(- Kumar 
Seri, Mr. B. C. 

Sewell, Major it. B. S. 
Senior-White, Mr. IP 
Sliastri, MM. H. P. 

Rao, Mr. H. Srinivasa 


Sinha, Mr. Suhrici ( '. 
Shyam Shankar, Mr. 
and others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and eonfiianed. 

The General Secretary announced receipt of twenty-four 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for avS Ordinary 
Members : 


(76) Lai, L. Sohcmy B.A., B.T,, Lecturer iri Geography and Biatory, 
Central Training College, Lahore. 

Proposer : R. H. Whitehouse. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 

(77) Rai, Bhagwant 'Rai, Sardar Munshi, M. P.I LS., ! )iBt.ri<>t, 

Judge: Proprietor, ‘‘ Rais-i-Hind,” Bhagwant ABhrain, ihitialH. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : P. 0. Mahalanobis. 

(78) Bhasharaiya, C., M.A., Indian Audit and Act ton ids S<n'vi(H\ 
Audit Officer, Treasury Buildings, Calcutta. 

Proposer : H. Srinivasa Eao. 

Seconder : S. L. Flora. 

(79) Kirwan, Ernest Willimn O'Qonwm, M;ajoi% I.ALS., OtlkuatinK 
Professor of Ophthalmology, 6, Little Russell Street, Galeutta. 

Proposer : IT. W. Acton. 

Seconder: R. Knowles. 

The General Secretary reported the death of : 

Jatindra Nath Rai-Chaudhuri (An Ordinary Momhor, iShr)|. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of inenilKirBliip 
during the previous month by resignation of: 

R. M. A. Bhukhanwala (An Ordinary Member, 1923). 
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Tlie General Secretary reported the composition of a Lease 
Committee of the Society for the year to be a? follows : 

President. 

Treasurer. 

('xeneral Secretary, 

Sir 0. 0. Ghose. 

^Ir. A. R. Bery. 

The General Secretary reported the receipt of a gift to the 
Society from the Acting President, Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, of 
Government 3|% securities to the face value of Bs. 3,000, for 
the institution of a periodical award of a medal to be named 
after Sir William Jones. 

The Gift had been accepted by the Council, who had con- 
veyed its thanks to the donor. A Committee to draft rules 
and work out details for the award had been constituted con- 
sisting of Sir Ewart Greaves, Sir C. C. Ghose, Major B. B. 8. 
Sewell, Major H. W. Action and the General Secretary 

The following papers were read : 

1. H, K. Deb. — When Kurils fought Pandavas. 

2. H. K. Deb. — The five-yearly Yuga and the Sapiarshi 
Cycle, 

3. R. B. S. Sewell. — MaHtime Meteorology In Indian 
8eas, 

4. S. L. Hora. — Note on a hermaphrodite Loach. 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon : 

R. B. S. Sewell. — Specimens taken from the raised Coral Reef of 
Southern India. 

The Chairman announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held on the 10th, at 5-45 p.m. 

JUNE, 1926. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 7th, at 5’30 p.m. 

Present. 

Mahamahopabhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E,, M.A., 
P A.S.B., in the Chair. 


Proceedings A 8. B, for 1026 . 


Members : 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi 
Agharkar, Dr. S. P. 

Barwell, Lt.-CoL N. F. 
Becjker, Mr. J. N. 
Brahmachari, Dr. 17. N. 
Das-Giipta, Mr. H. C. 

Ghose, Mr. Justice C. C., Kt. 
Ghoso, Mr. T. -P. 


Husain, Dr. M. Hidayat 
Insch, Mr. Jas. 
Majumdar, Mr. N. (b 
Man an, Air. Joinni van 
Mookerjeo, Mr. S. 


Moreno, Dr. H. W. lb 
Mukhorjeo, Mr. B. L. 

Ra.y, Kuma.r Sara,!/ Kiimar 
Sewell, Major R. B. S. 


Visitors : 

Griffiths, Mr. Chas. and others, 

Tlie minotes ol; the last meeting were read and coiiiirrnecL 

The General Secretary reported receipt of twenty fneseii" 
tations of books, etc., whicli had been placed on the ijiblo for 
inspection. 

The folloiving candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : 

(80) Panee, Wajid Ali KhaUy Zeraindar, I’.O. Karotia, Dist. IVIyraen- 
singh. 

Proposer: A. F. M. Abdul A!i. 

Seconder : N. 0 ttens. 

(SI) Outhwaiie, H. A., Statistical Officer, E, B. 20, Cliowringbeev 
Calcutta. 

Proposer ; U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : H. P. Shastri. 

(82) Mishra, Deomitra, Public Prosecutor, Kotah, liajputana. 

Proposer : H. P. Shastri. 

Seconder ; M. Hidayat Hosain, 

(83) Hodge, E. H. Vere, Major, IM.S., M.B., IbO. (i'antab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.H.C.P., Professor of Clinical Medicine, Medical 
Calcutta ; 9-4, Middleton How, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

)Seconder : N. Ottens. 

(84) Maitra, Dwijendra Nath, M.B., Medical Practitioner, 70* 
Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : B. L. Chaudburi. 

Seconder : Gopal Das Chaudhuri. 

(8o) Dei/, Phanindranath, M.A.* B.L., Vakil High <k)urt 5 4, IhHiia 
tola Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; B. L. Chfludhuri. 

Seconder : Taraprasanna Gupta, 

y (86) Awftiay, A, John, B.A,, M.P.E.S., Manager and Correepondcnt, 
Principal, Cambridge Institution, Nagoro. 

Proposer : N. Ottens. 

Seconder: H. P. Shastri. 

(SI) Lemmon, Bichard Dennis, Merchant, 8, Waterloo Strerdi (tal- 
eutta. ■ " ' 

Proposer ; H. G, Harris. 

Seconder : IJ. N. Brahmachari. 
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{88) Acharjea, Kanina Pada, Bidyabhusan, P.O. Raghunathpur, 
Vill. Handuarab, Dt. Manbhum. 

Proposer; P. Shastri. 

Seconder ; M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(89) Sarkar, Akshay Kumar^ L.M.S. (Calcutta), Teacher of Medical 
Jurisprudence and H3^gieiie, Dacca Medical School, Dacca. 

Proposer; P, P. Ganguii. 

Seconder: R. Knowles. 

(90) SandstroMf Earl Russell^ Banking, International. Banking Corpora- 
tion, 4, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; N, Ottens. 

Seconder ; H. P. Shastri. 

(91) Ray, Gyanendi'anath, 1.0.8., Additional Judge, Aliporo; 5, Swin- 
hoe Street, Bali^ygnnge, Calcutta. 

Proposer; H. P. Shastri. 

Seconder ; M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(92) Fyje, David Allan, Assistant, Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co., 4, 
Bankshall Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer; N. F. Barwell. 

Seconder; Johan van Mahen. 

The General Secretary reported that the Council proposed 
Mr. Durgadas Muklierji, M.Sc., Lecturer in Zoology, Calcutta, 
for election as an Associate Member of the Society. Voting 
papers for the election were then distributed. Mr, Durgadas 
Muklierji was duly elected. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month, by resignation, of: — 

K. J. Purohti (An Ordinary Member, 1924), 

G. C. Sturrock (An Ordinary Member, 1921). 

The Genera! Secretary reported that the elections of : 

Bawa Balwant Singh (elected on 1-2-26), 

Har Kishen Lai Bahl (elected on 1-2-26), 

J. K. Nair. (elected on 1-2-23) and 
E. C. Hodgson (elected on 4-1-26), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

The General Secretary reported that 

H. R. Mehra (elected on 1-2-26) 

had withdrawn his application for membership. 

The General Secretary reported that the council had 
appointed Sir C. C. Ghose, as an additional member of the 
Publication Committee. 

The following papers were read : 

1. N- G. Maj0mda.b. — Some Notes on Buddhist Iconogra^ 

phy. 

2. M. Hidayat Hosain.— TA e Auto-bibliography of 

Mawlana “ Abd al-Hahk ad-Dehlavi ” 
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3. B. L. Mukherjee.-™' Veda, Kanda KV. 

4. Johan van Manen.-— further Notes on the Wild 
M.en’’ of Tibet a^id elsewhei^e. 

The Chairman announced the results of tin;, ballot for tlie 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all cand id a.tes duly 
elected. 

The General Secretary reported that tlie fourth last 
general lecture of the season would be delivered l)y Major it. B. 
S. Sewell, I. M.S., on Wednesday, the IGth, at 6-15 p.rn., and 
asked the members present to comininiicaite to trim tlie nanies 
of such non -Members as they might wish to be invited to t}u‘ 
lecture. 

The General Secretary reported that ji lueeiing of the 
Medical section would be held on Monday, the 14th , at 5-45 p.m . 

The General Secretary reported the installation of a copper 
plate cabinet, and drew attention to the newly pulrlislied sale 
catalogues of publications in the Bibliotheca Indicui. 

The General Secretary made a statejnent regarding the 
membership total, and reported that during tlie rnontb the total 
had touched the previous record of 519. 

JULY, 1926. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiati<* Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 5th, at 5-80 f.m. 


Present. 


Rat Ufendra Nath Brahm ace ari , Bah A inrH . M. A . , 
M.D., Ph.D., P.A.S.B., Acting President, in the Ghair. 


Members : 

Agharkar, Dr. S. P. 
Biswas, Mr. Kalipada 
Bhaskaraiya, Mr. 0. 
Chapman, Mr. J. A. 
Chaudhury, Mr. J. 
Das-Gnpta, Mr. H. 0. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 


Bora., Dr. H. 1.. 

Marion, Air. .Tobun van 
Mifcter, Mr. 1^. P. 1). 
Moreno, Mr, TT. W, H. 
Sewell, Major H. B. S. 
Shastri, MM. B. P. 
and others. 


Visitors : 

T. lioak, M. 

The minutes of the last meeting we^read and coiiiirniwJ. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of twenty-five 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 
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The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinarv 
Members : 

(93) Mussaiii, Mohammed Moinuddint 1st Taliikclar, Bir Nizam’s State, 
vid Ahmed Nagpur, P. O. iMurshid}3ur, 

Proposer : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmaehari. 

(94) Richey, Janies Alexander, CM.E., Educational Coinmissioiier with 
the Government of India, Simla. 

Proposer : R. B. S. Sewell. 

Seconder : Johan van ^laneii. 

(95) Milker jee, R M.A., B.L., Pleader, Jangipur Court, Gangadda, 
DhanapatganJ, Miirshidabad. 

Proposer : XT. N. Brahmaehari. 

Seconder : H. 0. Das-Gupta. 

(96) Shahidullah, Muhammad, M.A., B.L., Lecturer, Dacca Univer- 
sity, Ramna, Dacca. 

Proposer: S. K, Chatterji. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmaehari. 

(97) Mtikerjea, Tarak Nath, B.Sc., M.L.C., Zemindar, '* Rajendra 
Bhaban,” P.O. Uttarapara, Dt. Hooghly, E.I. Ry. 

Proposer : O, C. Ganguly. 

Seconder : J. N. Basu. 

(98) Banerji, S. it., Ph.D., Lecturer in Indian History, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

Proposer : B. Salmi. 

Seconder : H. C. Das-Gupta. 

(99) Mukhopadhyaya, Prabhat Kumar, M.A., Research Assistant, 
Calcutta University ; 27, Govinda Ghosal Lane, Bhowanipur. Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmaehari. 

Seconder : Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary. 

(100) Tyson, John Daioson, T.C.S., U.S. Club, Calcutta. 

Proposer : H. E. Stapleton. 

Seconder : J. H. Lindsay. 

(101) Lyne, Howard William, I.C.S., Additional Judge, Howrah; 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Proposer: H. E. Stapleton. 

Seconder : J. H. Lindsay. 

The General Secretary reported the death of : 

D. B. Parasnis (An Ordinary Member, 1904). 

The following papers were read : 

1. Md. Abdul Aziz. — Deccan in the loth Century. 

2. U. N. Brahmachaei and S. C. Brahmachaei. — Two 
Neolithic Stone Implements found in a Tanh at Jamalpur. 

3. R. B. S* Sewell. — A brief Account. of sudden Morta- 
lity among the Fauna of a Tank. 

The President announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 
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The General Secretary reported the receipt of a portrait in 
oils of the late Dr. N. Annandale presented by tl)o Din^eTor 
and Staff of the Zoological Survey of India /Indian M.uscHira, 
Calcutta. 

The General Secretary reported tiiat during tlio moiifcli the 
previous record of Ordinary membership (dl9 in tlio year 1912) 
had been passed. 


AUGUST, 1926,. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Socu'ety of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 2nd, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath BRAHMACHARr, Bahaditb, M.A., 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Acting President, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Agharkar, Dr. S. P 
Bery, Mr. A. R. 

Bhaskaraiya, Mr. C. 
Chapman, Mr. J. A. 

Chandra, Rao Bahadur, R.P. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 

Deb, Raja Kshitindra 
Hora, Dr. S. L, 

Tnsch, Mr. J. 


Mahfuzul Hiiq, Mr. M. 
McKay, Mr. VV. 
Maren, Mr. Joiian van 
Hitter, Mr. K. N’. 

8 an an I lab, Mr Md. 
Sowoli, Major R. B. S. 
Shastri, MM. IT. F. 
Sta|)leton, Mi*. H. B, 
Wadia, Dr. D, N. 


Visitors : 

Basu, Mr. D. K, Fvfe, Miss. 

Bose, Mr. S, C. Majumdar, Mr. D. N. 

Wood, Dr. Casey. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and c.ontlnned. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of fiftium ]>reHcnta* 
tions of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 


The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

(102) Colder, Norman Douglas, Traffic Manager, FLB. Ity, ; 

3, Belvedere Park, Aiiporo, Calcutta. 

Proposer : H. E. Stapleton. 

Seconder ; J. H. Lindsay. 

Madhava Eamcliandra,M.,K„ Professor of PWiosoptiy iiad 
English Literature, Maharajah’s College, Jaipur (Raiputaua), 

Proposer : S. P. Agharkar. ■ v n / 

Seconder : S. L. BCora. 
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{104) Kirkwood, William Boyd, Asst. Commissioner of Income Tax 
Bengal ; United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Proposer : R. B. S. Sewell 

Seconder : Johan van Maneii. 

(105) Sohoni, VisJiwanath Vishnu, B.A., B.Sc., Meteorologist, The 
Observatory, Allpore, Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. P. Agliarkar. 

Seconder ; U, N. Brahmacliari. 

(106) Majiimdar, Dhirendra Nath, M.A.. Landholder, 42, H:arrison 
Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Haraprasad Shastri. 

Seconder s U. N. Brahmaehari. 

(107) Mnkherjee, Jnanendra Nath, D.Sc. (Loud.), F.C.S. (Lond.), 
Fellow of the Indian Chemical Society, Guruprasad Professor of Chemis- 
try, University of C'alcutta; 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: P. C. Mitter. 

Seconder : H. K. Sen, 

(108) Kheltry, Benimadho, Proprietor, Messrs. Gouri Shanker Kliettry, 
Landholders, Bankers and Merchants, 15, Paggiyapatti, Barabazar, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : Vinayak Lai Khanna. 

Seconder s M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(109) Giachetlif Baroness Nellie, 238-A, Lower Circular Road,^ 
Calcutta. 

Proposer ; U. N. Brahmaehari. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(110) James, John Langford, Barrister, 2, Short Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmaehari. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(111) De, Brajendra Nath, '^1, A,, I.C.S. (retd.), 11, Lower Rawdon 
Street, Caleiitta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmaehari. 

Seconder ; M. Hidayat Hosain. 

The General Secretary reported that there had been no 
loss of membership during the previous month by death. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month, by resignation, of : — 

Shams-ul-Uiama Hafiz Nazir Ahmed (An Ordinary Meiiiber, 1924). 

The following papers were read : — 

1 . H. E. Stapleton, Hidayat Hosain and R. Azoo.— 
Chemistry in Iraq and Persia. 

2. R. Ramanatha Ayyab. — The Martyrdom of St, 

Thomas^ the Apostle. 

3. S. Ribeiro. — A Note on a Simulid Larva. 

The President announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The General Secretary reported that during the recess 
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months of September and October no Ordinary Montiiiy 
Meeting of the Society would b(^ held unle.'^s sfiecialh' an- 
nooBced. 


NOVEMBER, B)26. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiath* .Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 1st, at 5-26 p.im. 


Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmaomaki, Bahaj,.>uk. M.A., 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B,, Acting President, in the Ohair 


Members : 

Bhaskaraiya, Mr. (A 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Briihl, Dr. P. J. 

Chakladhar, Mr. H. 

Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 

Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 

Chaiidhuri, Mr. J. 

Collenberg, Baron Rudt vtui 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. 0. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N, 

Butt, Kmnar M. M. 

Ghose, Dr. E. N. 

Walton, Mr. 

Visitors : 

Bery, Mr. J. N. 

Ghosh, Mr. B. K. 


Ml’. 'T. P. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Ko<3ster, Dr. Hans 
Lindsay, Mi-. J. H. 
Maitra, Mr. S. K. 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Miles, Mr. W. H. 

Mitter, Mr. B. P. D. 
Mookerjec, Sir R. N. 
Sarvadhikary, Sir 1). P. 
Shasfcri, MM. H. P. 
Sowell, Major R. I>. S. 

E B. 


Gviha, Mr. S. 
Reid, Hev. John 


The President in opening the meeting otfei^jd a few words 
of welcome to Sir R. N. Mookerjee, congratulating him on his 
safe return to India after the termination of his arduous labours 
on the Indian Currency Commission in England. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and (^onfirmtai 

The General Secretary reported receipt of lifty-two pn^sonta - 
tions of books, etc., which had been plae,e<I on the tahh^ for 
inspection. 

The C4enoral Secretary reported that the following lifteeu 
candidates had been elected Ordinary Members during the 
recess months, September and October/ under Rule 7. 

(112) Jameson, Thomas Blandford, MJA, ALA. ((HntnL.). I.DaS., 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Proposer : J. H, Lindsay. 

Seconder : H. E. Stapleton. 

(113) Collet, Arthur Lowe, Solicitor. Menars. Leslie and UindM. d, 
Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
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Proposer : 8. L. Hora. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(114) Bkutia, Bankey Behari Lai, S.L.C.,, C.T., M.N.G.S., Geography 
Teacher, Government High School, Ajmer. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : N. Ottens. 

(115) Modi, Jal E. K., B.A., 4, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : D. N. Wadia. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(116) Eau, S. Sethu, Eama, Rao Bahadur, B.A., F.G.S., Geological 
Survey of India, Indian Museum, 27. Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Proposer : E. H. Pascoe. 

Seconder : D. N. Wadia. 

(117) Westcott, Foss, The Most Reverend, D.D. (Cantab.), Honorary 
D.D. (Oxon.), Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India, 
Burmah and Ceylon, Bishop’s House, 51, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Proposer : N. F. Barwell. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 

(118) Barlvut, Thakur Kishoresinghji, State Historian of Patiala 
Government, History and Research Dex3artment, Patiala. 

Proposer : N. Ottens. 

Seconder ; H. P. vShastri. 

(119) Pugh, Lewis Pugh Evans, B.A. (Oxon.), of Lincoln’s Inn 
Barrister-at-Law, Temple Chambers, 6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: H. F. Barwell. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(120) Wadhwa}ia, M. M., Demonstrator in Geology and Geography, 
University College, Rangoon. 

Proposer : H. L. Chhibber. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(121) Nayar, B. E., M.A., Assistant Collector of Customs, Imperial 
Customs Service, Customs House, Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : A. R. Bery. 

(122) Ahmad, Sayeed, B.Sc. (Alig.), Headmaster, Osmania Technical 
Institute, H.E.H. The Nizam’s Government; 5737, New Kachiguda, 
Near Mecca- Bauli, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Proposer : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(123) Mills, Janies Philip, I.C.S., c/o. Messrs. Lloyds Bank, (King's 
Branch), Calcutta. 

Proposer : H. E. Stapleton. 

Seconder : J. D. Tyson. 

(124) Eao, Wnppala Lakshmana, M.A., B.Sc., Dr. rer, Nat., Research 
Scholar, Bose Institute ; 52, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; G. Varugis. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(125) Agrawal, Krishna Murari, B.Sc., O.E., Assistant Engineer, 
Mirchia Tola, Bareilly (U.P.). 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : 8. L. Hora. 
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(126) Oalstaun, Shanazan Qalstaun, M.A., D.M.ii.K. (Ointa-b.),, 

M.E.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Honorary, London), Medical, .Praetilionor, .f.ladio- 
legist, Medical College Hospitals ; Galstann Lower Oirciil;i,r Itmd 

aiTd 39, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir Frank Connor. 

Seconder : Johan van IVlanon. 

The following candidates were balloted for election as Ordi- 
nary Members : 

(127) Ghokhani, Sreermrayan., Secretary, Shreo Ha,inunani Pustakahiya , 
Public Library, 8, New Ghoosery Road, Salkoa, Howralj. 

Proposer : .Haraprasad Shastri. 

Seconder ; U. N. Brahmachari. 

(128) Khan, Nawah Ahmnd^ B.A., IjL. B, (Alig.), Munsiff and Division- 
al Magistrate, Lingsugur Cantonment, Raichur, Deccan. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(129) Ramrimijasivami, P. F., M.A., Vico- I h’incipal, Malm ra ja 's 

Sanskrit College, Vizianagram. 

Proposer : Haraprasad Shastri. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari, 

(130) Bagchi, Prabodh Chandra, Dr. -cs-Lc tires (Paris), Mombor f)C tlu^ 
A.S. of Paris, Lecturer, Calcutta University: 15, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. C. Mukerji, 

Seconder : PT. K. Deb. 

The General Secretary reported the deatli of : 

Jamiui Bhusan Roy (An Ordinary Mombor, 1915), 

Nawabzada A.mhi-ul-Islam (An Ordinary M.onib(jr, 1019). 

S. N. Hoon (An Ordinary Member, 1926), 

The General Secretary reported loss of membership during 
the recess months, by resignation, of : 

Suresh Chandra Ray (An Ordinary Member, 1921). 

H. R. Nevill (An Ordinary Member, 1901). 

P, Bosworth-Sraith (An Ordinary Mombor, 1920). 

Probhat Kumar Mukherjee (An Ordinary Member, 1916), 

The General Secretary reported news received of the death 
of Mr, E. 0. Douglas, I.C.S , (Honor ary Numl.sinati8l’ of tlu^ 
Society since July 1924). 

The General Secretary reported the wilhdrawid of tlio 
resignation of Shams-ul-Ulama Hatix Nazir AlunaiL 

The General Secretary reported that, in accordanijo \vilh 
Rule 45, the Council submitted for confirmat-ion tJuj following 
change in the constitution of the Couneil made in oru^ of liio 
Council meetings held since the last Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting : 

_ Anthropological Secretary :~^Thc Um. P. 0. BODDiNa, vice Mr, II. 
111 . oTA-PLETON, resigned. 

The appointment was confirmed. 
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The following papers were read : 

1. Haraprasad Shastei . — General Consideralions confAtn- 
ing the Ramayana. 

2. S. L. IlQRA.-—On- the Manuscript Drawmgs of Fisk in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : — I. Fish Drawings 
in the Mackenzie collection. 

3. SuKUMAR Sen . — The Language of Asvaghosa^s Saunder- 
ananda Kavya. 

4. Bibiiutibhusan Datta — Hindti Values of tt. 

5. S, R. Bose , — Artificial Cultures of tvood-roUing Fungi 
common in Forest Areas. 

6. Braja Lal Mukherjee . — Atharva Veda, Kanda XVI . 

7. Mohini Mohan Chatterji . — Some Marriage Customs 
in Bengal. 

8. Mohammad Hamid . — Remarks on Khan Saheb ^ Abdul 
WaWs Notes on Aixhaeological Remains in Bengal. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 


DECEMBER, 1926, 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 6th, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., M.A., 
F.A S.B., in the Chair. 


Members : 

Barwell, Lt,-Col. NT. F. 
Bhaskaraiya, Mr. C. 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 
Brown, Mr. Percy 
Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Chaudburi, Mr. J. 

Deb, Raja Kshitindra 
Fleming Mr. Andrew 
Ghosh, Dr. E. N. 
Ghosh, Mr. T. P. 
Gupta, Mr. S. N. 
Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 


Insch, Mr. J. 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 

McKay, Mr. J. W. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mitter, Mr. B. L. 

Hitter, Mr. B. P. D. 
Mookerjee, Mr. P. N. 
Mukherji, Mr. J. NT. 
Pascoe, Dr. E. H. 

Pruthi, Mr. H. S. 

Roy, Mr. S. 

Sewell, Major R. B. S. 
Taraporewala, Mr, I. J. S. 
Westeott, Most Rev, F. 


Visitor: 

Chatterji, Mr. T. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and (ionfiriued . 

The General Secretary reported receipt of wcventeem pre- 
sentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 

for in spec fi 011 - 

The folio wing candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Meni'berB. 

(.13i) Singih Eani, l^^xecuiivc lOnninecf, M. 11. \l\>, M, Koilapchat 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; U. N. Briiliniechari. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(132) Sen, Kanai Lai, Olficiatiog Secrotary, Btaigal Hoalfcli .A-iaoeia- 
tion, 55/2-A,, Badridas Temple Street, Oaleiil la. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahma cha r i. 

Seconder : N". Otteiis. 

(133) Bohidar, Narayan, Deputy j.uspecfcor of Schools, Kalaiaiiidir 
State, P.O. Bhawani, Patna, via Samba 1 pore, B.N . K>’. 

Proposer : XJ. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : H. C. Das-Gupta, 

(134) Brahmachari, Bepin Behari, I), IMJ., yVHsiHtant 1 of 

Public Health. Bengal; 18, Mohun Lai Sti’eet, Oah^uita. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(135) Ghosh, Birendra Nath, F.R.F.P.S. (Dias.), L.M. (Ihibliii), 
Medical Practitioner, 9, Taltollah Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer: XJ. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(136) Aiyangar, S. Krishna sivami, M.A., Ph.i.)., F.li. 

Hist. S., Professor, XJniversity of Madras; SrijayavaHam,’” 1, Hast Mada 
Street, Mylapore, Madras. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(137) Banerji, Nabajihan, M.B. (Cal.), Medical Ih^actitiormr, 24/3- B, 
Ramanath Kabiraj Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer : A. C. XJkil. 

Seconder : C. 0. Bose. 

(138) Earn, A. Subba, Medical College, Bungalor*'. 

Proposer : B\ H. Graveley. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(139) Singh, Bawa Bamnik, Rai Bahadur, I'^ivil Bhigim^or (Indian 
State Railways), Deputy Chief Kngmeor, BLB.Ry., 3, Koilaghat. Stretd., 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder : R. B. S. Sewell 

(140) Ouha, Surendranath, Vakil, High Court, (lovomnieiit 1 ’header, 
18, Ram Mohan Dutt Road, Bhowauipur, Calcutta. 

Proposer : M. M. Chatterji. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

,,, Hora, Qobind Sahad, Commission Agen.t and Peiittionar, liasiir 

Mandi, Lahore (Punjab). 
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Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconders R. B. S. Seweii. 

(142) Bery, Parammiand, Partner, Messrs. B. D. Berv k Co - Engi- 
neers, 43, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : S. L. Hora. 

Seconder: H. S. Pruthi. 

(143) Said, Qazi Mohamed, B. L, H.P., Second Master, X.A.C. High 
School, Chiehawalin (Punjab). 

Proposer : U. N, Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R. B. S. Sewell. 

(144) Sawyer, Arthur Manuel, Forester and Botanist, Research Assist- 
ant, Botanical Section ; Assistant Director of Agriculture (Botany) j 
College of Agriculture, Mandalay (Burma). 

Proposer . U N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(145) Nag, Kalidas, M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt. (Paris), Lecturer in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Calcutta ' University ; 91, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta 

Proposer : H. P. Shastri. 

Seconder; Johan van Manen. 

(146) Boy, Amarendra Narayan, Kumar, B.A., Zemindar, Jeino Raj- 
bati, Jemo, P O. Kandi, Dt. Murshidabad. 

Proposer : U. N Brahmachari. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(147) Ghosh, B. K., Barrister-at-Law, 10, Rawdon Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir C. C. Ghose. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

(148) Barter jee, S. N., Barrister-at-Law, P-307, New Circular Fwoad, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir C. C. Ghose. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

(149) Boy, A. K., Barrister-at-Law, 9, Nandan Lane, Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir C. C. Ghose. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 

(150) Bahman, Syed Mobinur, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Vice-President 
Municipality, Vakil, Akola (Berar). 

Proposer : C. S. Fox:. 

Seconder: G. H. Tipper, 

(151) Butt, Jogen Chander, M.A., B.L., Attorney-at-Law, 17, Manick- 
tollah Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : M- M. Chatterji. 

Seconder: O. C. Gangoly, 

(152) Ohunder, Nirmal Chundra,\ Solicitor, 23, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : O. C. Gangoly. 

Seconder : M. M. Chatterji. 

(U^) Winfield, Walter Warren, B,A, B D., Missionary, c/o. Baptist 
Mis^onary Society, 19, Furnival Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : G. H. Tipper. 


Proceedings J .S B. for 1921). 
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The General Secretary reported the deatii of : 

Abdul Wall (All Ordinary, Life M(^il)or. » Sl)4/19l 1 ). 
Miss Flora Butcher (An Ordinary Member, lh(»0). 


The General Secretary reported that 
Baroness N. Giachetti (elected on 2-S-26), 


had withdrawn her application 

The following papers were read : 

1. T. V. RA.MAKRlsii-NA AiyFR.— iVo/os* OH some Indian 
Lepidoptera with abnormal Habits, 

2. D. N. Majumdar . — The bigonial Breadth of sona. Has 
of Kolhan. 

3. D. N. Majumdar . — Death and connected Gerenionies of 
the Eos of Kolhan in Singhbhum. 

4. H. Hostbn.— Jr. N, Piinenta's Annual Letter, Goa, 
December 21st, 1599. 

5. H. Hosten. — Ft, N, Pimenin, on Morfor, Goa, 

December \si, 1600. 

6. H. Hosten. — Fr, N, PimmUds Annual of 'MarfGo, 

December 1st, 1601. 

7. H. Hosten. — Three Letters of Fr. Joseph de Gastro, 

SJ,,and the last year of Jahangir, August 24, August 15, 

1627. 

8. H. Hosten . — Eulogy of Fr. Jerome Xamer, BJ.y a 
Missionary in Mogor, 1549 — 1617. 

9. H. Hosten. — Some Letters of Fr. Jerome X(wm\ BJ., 
to his Family, 1593 — 1612. 

10. H, Hosten. — Some Notes on Era. Hemio de Goes, 

S.J., 1583--C?. 1607. 

11. M. M. Chatterji . — Braknianisin in Be.ngaL 

12. M. M. Chatterji. — A. Study of Be/ngall Gustoms : - 
I. Survivals of Group Marriage. IL Mock Marriage. 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri made a commiinic'ation (umccrn' 
ing the Visnnpur MallaEra, equating its bogintung with 616 of 
the Saka Era, or 694 A.D. 

The General Secretary reported preBeuiataon to the Sotdety 
by the Assam Government of a copy of a photographic repro- 
duction of a unique Ahom Chronicle, 

The General Secretary drew attention of the nunubc'rs to 
some works of special interest presented to i he Hoeicd^y during 
the last month. 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballot and 
declared all the candidates duly elected. 
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The Genera! Secretary reported that H.E. the Governor 
of Bengal had consented to be present at the Annual Meetincr 
of the Society to be held in February, 1927. 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 


Maharaja Jagadinhea NAa’ir Roy. 

Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Roy of Natore v\ius the 
acion of an old and wealthy family in Bengal, being a desccmd- 
ant of Rani Bhowani of pious memory. Ho was a nuui of 
culture and refinement. Endowed with many qualities of head 
and heart, he was, above all, a gentleman. Music and Bengali 
literature claimed him as a votary. He was particularly 
efficient with the musical instrument— i-’aMM.’ay. Among his 
literary activities may be mentioned his editorship of a Bengali 
magazine “ Manashi and Marmabani ” and authorship of two 
boMiS “Dadar Duradrista” and “Nur dahan.” He was 
President of the Bengal Literary Conference held at Munshiganj, 
two years ago. A patron of Bengali literature, he was a 
constant though unobtrusive friend of many indigent writers 
who will miss his cheery encouragement and material help. 

B. L. Mitter. 


{Read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 1st March» 1926*) 


Manomohan Gangcli. 

(1880—1926.) 

Babu Manomohan Ganguli, M.A., .B.E., di(i<l at tlu; curly 
age of 46. His death is deeply mourned by all who knew him 
or his work. He was an enthusiastic worker and an a<a;nrat(' 
and a deep-read scholar. Having passed his Enginecning 
examination in the Sibpur College, Manomohan joined the 
service of Messrs. Martin & Co. But his (.aslo for archaeo- 
logy and ancient Indian history made him long for a,n 
appointment in the Archaeological Department. Ea iling tha t, he 
joined the Calcutta Corporation where ho did some very good 
work. He was a voluminous writer both in Bengali ;md 
English in the various periodicals and magazines, lint the 
great work for which he was known in the leariuul world is 
“ Orissa Ancient and MedicOval.’* Many distinguished men have 
written on the arts and sculptures of that little country, but 
Manomohan Babu took comprehensive view of those, and 
classified and arranged them in historical and •chronological 
order. His other work is a Handbook of Sculptures in the 
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iiiuseiim of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, which is distinguished 
from other works of this nature by a fullness in the description 
and the accuracy of details rarely excelled. When writing this 
Handbook he conceived the idea oi housing these valuable 
sculptures in a ijroper house and joined the movement for 
erecting a Museum Hall for the Parishad. The hall will be an 
ornament to the northern quarter of the city when finished^ but 
it is unfortunate that Mr. Ganguli fell ill while working hard to 
complete it and died leaving it unfinished. He had a hand in 
the erection of the Buddhist temple at No. 4, College Square,, 
East. Mr. Ganguli was a very good man, his services were 
always at the command of the x^^blic and his energy and 
enthusiasm for work brought him to a premature grave. 

Haraprasad Shastri. 

{Bead in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting y 1st Marchy 1926. ) 


Edward Granville Browne. 

(1862--1926.) 

The death of Professor Edward Granville Browne, the dis- 
tinguished Persian and Arabic scholar, and an Honorary Fellow 
of this Society, will be deeply mourned by the world of scholar- 
ship and more particularly by the literati and the people of Persia. 
Born on 7th February 1862, at Uley near Dursley, he was given 
his elementary and secondary education at Glenalmond, Eton. 
It was the original plan of his father, Sir Benjamin 0. Browne, 
(of the engineering firm of Hawthorn, Leslie & Co.), to 
see this eldest son succeed him in the profession of an engineer ; 
but the Crimean War of 1877-78 brought about a sudden 
change in young Browne. He watched the progress of the war 
with unabated interest and was so much imi3ressed by the 
bravery and suffering of the Turks that, as he states in his A Y ear 
Amongst the Persians'^ ere the close of the War I would have 
•died to save Turkey, and I mourned the fall of Plevna as though 
it had been a disaster inflicted on my own country. And 
gradually pity turned to admiration, and admiration to en- 
thusiasm until the Turks became in my eyes veritable heroes 
and the desire to identify myself with their cause, make my 
dwelling amongst them, and unite with them, in the defence 
of their land, possessed me heart and soul.'* His ambition 
was to join the Turkish army as an officer and, for the purpose, 
he proposed to enter the British army and after having 
attained the rank of a Captain,** as stated by him, 
“then to resign my commission and enter the service of the 
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Mahaeaja Jagadindea Nath no’s'. 

Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Eoy of Natoro was tlie 
scion of an old and wealthy family in Bengal, Ixiing a descend- 
ant of Rani Bhowani of pious memory. Ho wa.s a, man of 
culture and refinement. Endowed with many qualities of head 
and heart, he was, above all, a gentleman. Music ami Bengali 
literature claimed him as a votary. He was particularly 
efficient with the musical instrument— Among his 
literary activities may he mentioned his editorship of a Bengali 
magazine “ Manashi and Marmabani ” and authorship of two 
books “Dadar Duradrista” and “Nur dahan.” He was 
President of the Bengal Literary Conference held at Mnnshiganj, 
two years ago. A patron of Bengali literature, he was a 
constant though unobtrusive friend of many itidigcnt writors 
who will mias his cheery encouragement and material help. 

B. L. Mixtmb. 


CBmd in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 1st March, 102R,) 


Manomohan Ganguu. 

% 

(1880—1926.) 

Babu Manomohan Ganguli, M.A., B.E., died at the early 
age of 46. His death is deeply mourned by all who knew him 
or his work. He was an enthusiastic worker and an atamratc 
and a deep-read scholar. Having passod his Engineoiing 
examination in the Bibpur College, Manomohan joined tin* 
service of Messrs. Martin & Co. But his taste for anilmco- 
logy and ancient Indian history made him long for an 
appointment in the Archaeological Department. Pa iling tha t., he 
joined the Calcutta Corporation where he di<l some very gof)d 
work. He was a voluminous writer both in Bengali fvnd 
English in the various periodicals and maga.z;iiies. But. Un- 
guent work for which he was known in the learned world is 
“ Orissa Ancient and Mediaeval.” Many distinguislHsl men have 
written on the arts and sculptures of that little country, but 
Manomohan Babu todk comprehensive vu>.w of these, ajul 
classified and arranged them in historical and ‘chronological 
order. His other work is a Handbook of Sculptures in the 
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museum of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, which is distinguished 
from other works of this nature by a fullness in the description 
and the accuracy of details rarely excelled. , When writing this 
Handbook he conceived the idea of housing these valuable 
sculptures in a proper house and joined the movement for 
erecting a Museum Hall for the Parishad. The hall will be an 
ornament to the northern quarter of the city when finished, but 
it is unfortunate that Mr. Ganguli fell ill while working hard to 
■complete it and died leaving it unfinished. He had a hand in 
the erection of the Buddhist temple at No. 4, College Square, 
East. Mr, Ganguli was a very good man, his services were 
always at the command of the public and his energy and 
enthusiasm for work brought him to a premature grave. 

Haraprasad Shastri. 

{Read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 1st March, 19.26.) 


Edward Granville Browne. 

(1862—1926.) 

The death of Professor Edward Granville Browne, the dis- 
tinguished Persian and Arabic scholar, and an Honorary Fellow 
of this Society, will be deeply mourned by the world of scholar- 
ship and more particularly by the literati and the people of Persia. 
Born on 7th February 1862, at Uley near Dursley, he was given 
his elementary and secondary education at Glenalmond, Eton. 
It was the original plan of his father, Sir Benjamin G. Browne, 
(of the engineering firm of Hawthorn, Leslie & Co.), to 
see this eldest son succeed him in the profession of an engineer ; 
but the Crimean War of 1877-78 brought about a sudden 
change in young Browne. He watched the progress of the war 
with unabated interest and was so much imi^ressed by the 
bravery and suffering of the Turks that, as he states in his A Y ear 
Amongst the Persians'^ “ ere the close of the War I would have 
died to save Turkey, and I mourned the fall of Plevna as though 
it had been a disaster inflicted on my own countr}^ And 
gradually pity turned to admiration, and admiration to en- 
thusiasm until the Turks became in my eyes veritable heroes 
and the desire to identify myself with their cause, make my 
dwelling amongst them, and unite with them, in the defence 
of their land, possessed me heart and soul.'’ His ambition 
was to join the Turkish army as an officer and, for the purpose, 
he proposed to enter the British army and after having 
^'attained the rank of a Captain,” as stated by him, 
'' then to resign my commission and enter the service of the 
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Ottoman Government, which, as I understood, gavr a, })rumotioM 
of two grades/’ So he began the study of Mic I’urki.sh language 
in which he received much help and encoujagcMucait frosn an 
Irish Clergyman, as also from Sir James (then Mr.) itcalhouse. 
But his father did not like him to enter Ihv army and pro- 
posed medicine as an alternative for engiiiemang/’ which sugg(‘s- 
tion young Browne readily accepted, hb this would also glv(^ 
him the chance of entering the Turkish aimy as a IMcalicai 
Officer. 

In October 1879, he went to Feud)rok(i C(>llcg(\ (hnihridg<*, 
where he began the study of medichuy !)ut his inttuH'st in the 
Near East remained undiminished. As, howawm-, he c(»u!d not 
get tuition in Turkish, he started the stud> of Arahio under 
Professor Palmer, and later, in the Long Vacation of 18S0. 
began learning Persian with an ‘‘ Undor-gradua-le of Indian 
nationality, who, though the son of Hindoo pmenls eonvertetd 
to Christianity, had an excellent knowledge lust only of I’ersian 
and Sanskrit but of Arabic.” In 1882, l:h*oh.‘ssor jh’ow ii(‘. took 
his Tripos in Natural Sciences, and in Juiu^ I8S2 suet^eeded in 
passing his second M.B. Examination, on tlu^ n'sidt of uiiujli he 
was permitted by his father to spend two juonths of ilui Long 
Vacation in Constantinople. On his return, he sttidie.d for the 
Indian Languages Tripos, which he soeee<‘ded in ohtainitig 
in 1884. It was during this time that lie eanu* in <‘oiitact with 
a remarkably learned but eccentric IVrsian S(6iolar Mirza 
Muhammad Bakir with whom he passed ins leisure lioiirs, and 
learned from him, as he says, ^'mucli tliat was of value to 
me besides the correct Persian pronunciation.” .\ft(M’ leaving 
Cambridge towards the end of 1884, Browno joined lh(^ St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital where, it would aj)])ea!\ remaiiuHl 
till the beginning of 1887. After passing the liiml exanuna, lions 
of the College of Surgeons and the College of Physiin’ans, h(‘ was, 
in May, 1887, elected a Fellow of Pembroke (.Vllegm 

After completing his career at the’ rniversity, Kdward 
Browne started for Persia, in September 1887, which was, 
perhaps, the most momentous event in his life tiiul whi<‘li, as 
a matter of fact, made him an ardent admirer of Fen’sia and tlu^ 
Persians. He has given a graphic account of tln^ imprc^sHions 
as to the life, character, and thought of th(^ peoph^. of INwsia, 
received during twelve months’ residence in that count, ry in ilie 
years 1887-88,” in his excellent A Year Amongsll/ic PvnsiamP 
(1893), a careful perusal of which gives a tni(‘. insiglii into 
the life and character of the people of tliat couniiy. Imnn^ 
diately on his return. Prof. Browne was appoiid;ed a '\vi>Uxror in 
Persian to the Cambridge University, which post lui held till the 
year 1902, when he was appointed Sir Adams’ Prof(^-^sur of 
Arabic, in which capacity he served up to the time of his deat h. 
Among other distinctions of which ProfcBsor Browne was tlie 
recipient, there was his election as a Fellow of the Britisli 
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x4cademy in 1903 and also his election to the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1911, and to the Honorary 
Fellowship of the x4siatic Society of Bengal in 1911. 

During his travels through Persia, Prof. Browne had the 
unique experience of coming in direct contact with the then much 
persecuted Babis, viz., the followers of ‘Ali Muhammad Bab, and 
gaining first-hand knowledge as to their religious tenets and 
practices. He placed the whole store of his wonderful informa- 
tion regarding them at the disposal of the English-knowing 
public in his ''A Y ear Amongst the Persians'" and in other books 
which he published on the subject. In 1891 he published the 
Persian text and translation of “ A Traveller's Narrative, tvritien 
to illustrate the episode of the Bah;" and two years later the 
English translation of TdrlJch-i-J adld or the New Histor^^ of 
Mirza ‘ Ali Muhammad Bab. In 1910 be brought out an 
edition of Haji Mirza Jani Kashanfs Nuktat-ul-Kdf, (or the 
earliest history of the Babis composed before 1852) which 
he edited with an extremely valuable introduction from the 
unique Paris MS. (Suppl. Persan, 1071). His last work on the 
Babis was '' Materials for the Study of Bdhl Religion" which he 
published in 1908. In addition to the above books, he contri- 
buted four valuable articles to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on the Babis of Persia (1889, pp. 485,881) ; Bdhl texts 
edited by Rosen (1892, p. 259) ; Catalogue and Description of 27' 
Bdhl MSS. (1892, pp. 433,637); Personal Reminiscenses of the 
Bdhl Insurrection at Zanjdn in 1850 (1897, p. 761). 

Besides making important original contributions to the 
History of Babism, Professor Browne has laid the students of 
Muhammadan literature, and more especially of Persian, under 
a deep debt of gratitude by publishing a number of valuable 
catalogues of Persian and x4rabic MSS. In 1896 he published 
the Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Cambridge University 
Library giving a description of a large number of MSS. He 
also published a Hand-list of Muhammadan 3ISS. preserved in 
the Library of the above University (1900) and brought out a 
Supplement to the same in 1922. In 1902 he prepared, in 
collaboration with Dr. (now Sir) E. Denison Ross, A Catalogue 
of Two collections of Persian and Arabic manuscripts preserved in 
the India Office Library. He also contributed an article to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society describing the Persian 31 SS. of Sir 
A. Houtmn-Schindler (1917, p. 657). 

In 1901 Professor Browne started the Persian Historical 
Texts Series, in which he published well edited texts of Dawi- 
at^ah’s well-known Tadhkirat-ush-shu^ard' , (1901), and Muham- 
mad 'Awffs Lubdb-ul-Albdh (in two parts) which is perhaps 
the oldest extant biography of Persian Poets ( 1903 ) . He decided 
to close this Series in 1906 as the foundation of the E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial Trust in 1904 was, as Prof. Browne remarks 
In his editorial preface to the Tad}iMrat-ul-aivliyd\ (Part II), 
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catholic enough to include in its scope, and we.,-dtliy enuugli 
to clothe in print, any work which could a.ppro|)ii‘d',(?!y 
included in thi^ Series.'’ For the new sei'ics, Profossi)r lirowiu^ 
edited Ibn Isfandnjafs History of Taharisinn (11^05) ainl in 
collaboration with Dr. R. A. Nicholson and A Ihv^v.rs, Sir 
J. B,-edhouse’s translation cA M-Khaj::;mjPs Hl^lonjof ike. RumhH 
Dynasty of Yaman (1906-1908). He also puhlislird 
i-Kays' valuable work on Rhetoric and Prosody, vi;: , 
fi-Ma'aHri-AsJt'driH-^Ajam in joint editorshi'i') with i\i,lrzo 
Muhammad of Kazwin, a Persian Scholai* <6 nionliiniry 
erudition and remarkable abilities. In 1910 lu^ f)uh!islu;d 
TarlBiA-Guzida of Hamdullah Miistawfi, rcprodiuaul ia facsi!iiil(‘ 
from an old MS. with introduction and iiuh^Xi's to< 4 ot.iu‘r with .i 
summary of the same in English (1914) ; ajid in 1921 lu’ought, 
out, in the same series, a revised English t.ranslatina (with 
notes, etc.) of the Chahar Malcdla of Nidanii ' AruzJ, w hicfh had 
previously been edited at his suggestion l)y his frleiHl, Mirza 
Muhammad of Kazwin. 

Of the publications dealing \\itli tlic politics of i^ersla, 
there are two of remarkable value and interest , c/:,, (i) 77o; 

Persian Revolution (190d-09) which contains tlu^ history <4' lh(‘ 
constitutional movement in Persia, and (2) 77 /(j Prt.ss anti 
Poetry of Persia, 1914, which besides containing an aecomit 
of the Persian Press, contains some very fine ]>omn8 \^ ri^ten l)y 
modern, nationalist poets of Persia. Professoi* Ih’ow ne warmly 
expensed the cause of the constitutionalists of l^a'sia and 
warned his countrymen against their Anti- Persian policy. 
For this purpose, he published certain pamphlets three* of 
which I mention here : — 

A brief Narrative of recent events in Persia (1909) : 77/c 
Persian Crisis of December 1911 ; how it arose and trhiiher H may 
lead us (1912) : The Reign of Terror in Tabriz : England's lies- 
ponsibiliiy, (1912). 

His contribution to the subject of the languages and .se(*ts 
of Persia is primarily confined to his artudes publislual in 
the J.R.A.S. which in their chronological order, arc; as follows ; 
Some notes on the poetry of the Persian dialects (1895, p 779.); 
A specimen of the Gabrz dialect of Persia (1897 p. 109.); Some 
notes on the literature and doctrines of the ffurUfJ sect (1898, 
61.); Further notes on the literature of the IluTufls and their 
connection with the BiktdsK order of the dervashes (1907, p, 599], 
In addition to the above works his Arabian Medicine (1921) 
containing Fitzpatrick lecturers delivered at the Eoyal College 
of Physicians, is a valuable addition to our know ledge of the 
history of the medicine of the Arabs. He has also plaf‘ed tlu^ 
students of Turkish literature under a deep obligation b}' edif ing 
the late E. J. W. Gibb’s monumental History of the\)ff 07 nan 
poetry (Vols. I-VII). 

He also contributed a number of other articles to the ,Iou rnal 
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of the Ro^'al Asiatic Society describing certain little-known 
MSS. and bringing to light the materials of a number of 
valuable works. They are as follow’s : — Description of mi old 
Persian commentary on the Kufan (1894, p. 417); DawMskWs 
Lives of the Persian Poets (i897, 942) ; ‘ Umar Khayyam (1899, 
p. 409) ; The Chahar Makdla of Nizami ^Arudl Samiarkandl 
(1899, pp. 613, 161]. The Sonrces of bawlat,^iah(lSS^9, p. 37) ; 
Some account of the Nihdyafhk^ab fl A khbari^l-Furs ivafl-' Arab 
(1900, p. 195) ; Biographies of Persian poets contained in Cli. 
F, Sec. 6 of the Tarll^-iDuzlda (1900-1901, pp. 721, I) ; 
Account of a manuscript History of Isfahan, (1901, pp, 411, 
661) ; Account of a manuscript History of the Saljulp in the 
Schefer collection of the 31 SS. in the Bib. Nationale of Paris 
(1902, pp. 567,849) ; Notes on the contents of the TdnMi-L 
Jahdn Gushd of ‘Atd'IlalikJmvainl (1904, pp. 11, 27) ; Nasir-L 
Khusrau, Poet^ Traveller and Propagandist (1905 p. 313) ; 
An English Translatio7i of Illrzd 31uhammad ihn 'Abdul 
Wahhdb of Kazivin's article on 31as'ud Sa‘d-i-Salmdn (1905, 
p. 693; 1906, p. 11); Suggestions for a complete edition of the 
Jdmi'-ut’TawdrlM of Bashld-uddm Fazlullah (1908, p. 17) ; 
A7i appare^itly unique 318. histo^ry of the Safatvz dynasty of Persia 
(1921, p. 395). The two following lectures which he delivered 
before the Persia Society have also come out in print : (1) 

The literature of Persia (a lecture delivered on April 26, 1912), 
and (2) The Persian Press and Persian Journalism (a lecture 
delivered on May 23, 1913). And the lecture which he delivered 
before the Central Asian Societ}^ on the Persian Oonstiititionalisis 
was published in 1909. It is also j)i'<^kably certain that 
Professor Browne must have contributed certain articles to the 
French Journals but, I am afraid, I am not just at present in a 
position to give a full list of such contributions. I may, how- 
ever, mention one such article on the 31ujmal of Ahmad bin 
Muhammad surnamed Fasih al-Khawafi which he contributed 
to Le 31useon (Ser, III., Tom 1., No. L). 

Lastly we come to his monumental Literary History of 
Persia which has rightly been described as his znagnum opus. 
It contains a complete survey of the literature of Persia from 
the earliest times down to the year 1924, which he published in 
four big volumes between the years 1902 and 1924. The first 
two volumes of the series {A literary History of Persia, from the 
-earliest times until Firdawsi, 1902, and a continuation of the 
same upto Sa'di, 1906) appeared in the Library of Literary 
History Series started by T. Fisher Unwin and the last tw^o 
volumes, although appearing under separate titles and published 
by the Cambridge University Press. — Persmi Literature under 
the Tartar Dominion A.D. 1265-1502, (1920) and Persiazi litera* 
ture in 31odern Times 1500-1924, — are, as a matter of fact, a 
continuation of the work which the author began in 1902. It 
is needless to say that these four volumes are a monument 
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of painstaking research, wide and varied rtnidiag and untiring 
labour and bear the stamp of liigh sclinlaTslni) aiici deep 
sympathy for the people, whose vast litera.iur<‘ and marvellous 
civilisation, he undertook to describe and discuss. 

Professor Browne was held in Ingh cslecin by Orientniisis 
all over the world, which is testified to l)y Mie (ac-t Ibat on the 
occasion of his 60th birthday in 1922, oritndal scholars ol, 
whole world presented him with a Memorial V'olnnu', (foniaining 
their original articles on various subjects. Idlest ^ wert^. c.ollected 
and edited by Sir T. W. Arnold and Dr. R. A. Nichuison and ein 
titled ^'Ajctb NdmaJi as alter th(‘ ind.ial hhltu’s ( 1 ^]. (h B.) 

of Professor Browne’s name. The Persians also shou(.‘(l ihei!* 
gratitude to their friend and well-wisher, and took iiui opportu- 
nity of presenting him wxtli an Address which was signed, 
among others, by the then Prime Minister of Ptavia a,nd two of 
his predecessors. The following translation of tin* aridress will 
serve to show the esteem, in which lie was laid by the people, 
whose literature and civilisation he made tln^ special study 
of his life, and for supporting wliose cause he alienated the 
sympathy of a large section of his country men : 

On this occasion, when the sixtieth year of tln^ honoured 
Master reaches its conclusion, we, the undersigin^d, no! 011 I 3 ' on 
our own part but on behalf of our appreciati v(* eountrynien. 
offer you our sincere congratulationfs and lieartfeit gretd ings and 
pray God Most High to grant health and length of life t;o that 
true friend of Persia. Your services to learning gcnerall\' , and 
to the Persian language and literature part i(nilarl\\ are su<*h ns 
tongue cannot declare nor pen describe. We now protit by this 
opportunity to express our gratitude for the labour.s whi<jh you 
have undertaken for us and for our country wlicrchy \*ou have 
made the Persian nation your eternal debtor. We arc^ sending 
a Kdshdn carpet as a gift to yom honoiu’cd pri‘sencc, and 
we hope that you will add to our gratitude and indi'bteduess h\ 
accepting it.” 

And now on his death (which took plac(* on tlu^ (Hh 
January, 1926.) the intelligentsia of Persia, is in mourning. 
It appears from the of 17th rlanuarv {a Persian 

daily published at Tehran) that a condoleiuu' imauliig ailend(‘d 
by a large number of scholars, poets and ])olit icinus of Ihu’sia 
was held in the Hall of the Ministry of l^klucat/ion ami was 
addressed, amongst others, by the Minister of bhimailion and 
Aka Taki Zada, a well-known Persian scholar of liigh attain - 
ments. At that meeting it was declared thal Professor Browm* 
had undone the mischievous work of th(‘. autlior of Hajl Paha 
and rehabilitated Persia in the estimation of the wo'rld. TW 
Radical party of Persia also was not slow in paying its tlebt 
of gratitude to the late lamented Professor and orgaumcHl a, 
meeting at the Grand Hotel of Tehran which was presided ov(U’ 
by Aka Dawar, the Minister of Public Whirks, the. leader of Du* 
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party, and was largely attended by the Radicals, men of letters, 
European and American Consuls and the representatives of 
various nations. There is also a proposal that a fitting memo- 
rial to the deceased Professor should be set up, and the Sitara- 
i-Iran has suggested that, for the time being, one of the impor- 
tant parks of Tehran, as for instance Khiyahan-i-Nasinya may 
be named after him. But a man like the late Professor 
Browne, in point of fact, needs no memorial truer and more 
lasting than his own monumental work, which the march of 
culture will not antiquate and the vandal hand of time will 
reverently spare. Hiday^t Hosain. 

{Bead in the OrdmcAry Monthly Meetin g, 1st March, 1936.) 


Sir Ai.rred Woodley Croft. 

{1841--1925.) 

Sir Alfred Croft came to Calcutta in the sixties of the last 
century as Professor of Philosophy in the Presidency College. 
His qualities as a clear-headed quick-witted scholar, and an 
able administrator were perceived very early in his career and 
he became a centre of attraction of scholars and administrators. 
Sir Ashley Eden’s discriminating power selected him as the 
Director of Public Instruction from amongst a large number of 
very esteem able men who shed a lustre in the Department of 
Education. Sir Alfred held the appointment for 19 years 
and was the earthly Providence of the men in bis department. 
Sir Alfred’s advice was sought by all ofiicers of the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and India and his social qualities as a jovial 
young bachelor made him the darling of the European commu- 
nity of Calcutta. He took great interest in all research work, 
literary and scientific. He encouraged Sarat Chandra Das to 
undertake the difficult task of a Tibetan expedition and research 
in Buddhism and was Sarat Chandra’s supporter throughout 
his career in India and thereafter. 

He entered the Asiatic Society early and rose to be its 
President for two years. All through his career in India he 
was the life and soul of the Calcutta University, and he 
was the first Director of Public Instructions who rose to be its 
Vice-Chancellor. The w^ork of his department, to say in the 
terms of a Sanskrit metaphor, was in the Mirror of his nail,” 
so he had time to help others and even the Government in 
other department. He used to call himself the Etcetera ” 
department of Government. He knew his men very well and 
could requisition their services in their special line quickly and 
effectively. He retired in proper time but he kept constant 
correspondence, loving and affectionate to his old friends in India. 
His correspondence was a source of inspiration to all of them. 
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In Engiand he lived in retirement but active!}^' liis 

neighbours in their loeal affairs. lost bis in 

extreme old age. He died last year lafneiited find by 

a large number of friends, both in India and in tinyla.nd. 

HaRAPRASAO SifASI'HL 

{Mead in the Ordmanj Monthly Merting, ly Mnn-h^ Mm.) 


Lobd Carmiohajx. 

(1859—1926.) 

Thomas David Gibson-CarmicViael. the lirsi Ikiruii ui 
Skiiiing, was the eldest son of the 13th Baronet. He was Ijoi'u 
at Edinburgh on the 18th March, 1859 and n as edneated at Ht. 
John’s College, Cambridge. His iirst coinieriitjn Aith Indi.i 
dates from 1911 when he came to Madras as rbtv* rnor of ihaf- 
province. A year later he was transferred to Ih n'ial, lioinu' 
appointed the first Governor of this p3:ovinee. hroin tise very 
commencement of his tenure of office he took a keen inim’O.st in 
both scientific and artistic matters and one of Wiv first visils 
that he paid in his capacity as Governor was to thr* Indian 
Museum. It was during his term of office in I9M that 
two events of very great importance to the si iontili<‘ world 
of India took place, namely the celebration of tlu‘ e«‘nt(mary 
of the Indian Museum, with which Lord ( ^armiohm*! was 
connected as President of the Centeruirv ronnnitieej and 
the inauguration meeting of the Indian ScienCM- t 'ongr(‘ss, 
of which he was the first Patron. During the wholo period 
of his office as Governor of this proviiica^. Lonl Larmiidiad 
took a keen interest in the affairs of tin* Asiatic StH'icty 
of Bengal and during the years 1913 and 1914 lif‘ w'as 
our President. At the conclusion of his lirsi yisar of offi<‘o 
he delivered the presidential address to the Sooi<‘ty at its 
Annual Meeting in February 1914. Lord ( tii'uiidiae! w as proud 
of his election and in his presidential address he manarks 
I should like to thank the members for the iuaiour tluw \ui\e. 
done mein electing me to the proud position of tla^ Pivsidetd of 
the premier scientific Society in India/’ His interest, in rc^- 
search work was by no means confined to Calcutta and its aid 
established institutions and he did his best to vstinndate researcli 
work in a number of other and younger centres thrcaighunt^ tlu^ 
whole province of Bengal, such as Dacca, Rajshahi uu<l Hangpur. 
He was himself keenly interested in zoology arid more parti- 
cularly in the groups of spiders and insects. Througlund his 
Governorship he not only made collections himself, hut Uv. also 
employed collectors to work for Mm, and in this w ay h(‘ got. 
together a large oollection, which he sent to the Indian Museum 
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for identification. Many of the specimens collected proved to 
be new and his name has been perpetuated in a gigantic 
Tipiilid, Tipula Oarmichaeli, which he himself captured in his 
bath. With great generosity His Excellency arranged to distri- 
bute the specimens thus obtained to Museums in India^ 
Australia and Great Britain. He engaged the services of 
Mr. C. A. Paiva, Special Entomological Assistant in the Zoolo- 
gical Section of the Indian Museum, whose post had been 
abolished by the Government of India, as his private assistant 
ill order to arrange for the naming and the distribution of the 
specimens of the Carmichael collection and he paid many 
informal visits to the Zoological Section of the Indian Museum 
ill order to examine his collections and to see that the work was 
being properly carried out. He had planned to establish in 
Darjeeling a Museum that was to be under the control of the 
Zoological Survey of India. The scheme, however, never came 
to complete fruition owing to the necessary funds not being 
available. In no sphere of activity were Lord CarmichaeFs 
interest more marked than in that of art. From his first 
arrival in Madras he began to study the artistic efforts of the 
Indian people and to collect choice specimens of their handi- 
work. Metal-work, especially jewellery, aud textiles were his 
special delight and he not only gathered around him examples 
of these crafts but made himself acquainted with all the ancient 
lore connected with their manufacture and use. His collection 
soon became so large that they were lent to the Art Section 
of the Indian Museum where they form a special exhibit in a 
separate room arranged for this purpose. Hardly a week passed 
without Lord Carmichael visiting his collection and either adding 
to it or contributing useful notes with regard to some of his 
specimens. His artistic taste was exceptional, and his criticisms, 
delivered often with a quaint touch of humour, were of great 
value. On his retirement from the Governorship of Bengal 
it became possible for the Indian Museum to acquire the 
collection as a whole, and it now forms one of the most 
interesting exhibits in the Art Section. Since his retirement 
from India Lord Carmichael continued to take a keen interest in 
the affairs of the Indian Museum and for many years maintained 
a correspondence with the late Dr. N. Annandale. Lord 
CarmichaeFs activities in connection with the advancement of 
knowledge can best be summed up in the words of the late 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in his presidential address to the first 
Indian Science Congress, in which he remarked that Lord 
Carmichael’s devotion to the cause of scientific research is 
equalled only by his fame as a just and sympathetic statesman.” 
Lord Carmichael died in London on the 16th January, 1926. 

R. B. SEYMom Sewell. 

{Read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, let March, 1926,) 
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(LS46--l!)2o.) 

Robert Sewell was the second son of liohrrt ihirioioii 
Sewell Solicitor of Newpost, Me of Wiplit. H<' « a,s n nophew 
of Miss Elizabeth Sewell, one of the pioneers in tln^ movement 
for Education for Women of Dr. J. Edwards Sewell, tor many 
years the Warden of New College, Oxford, and Dr. Whlliam 
Sewell, who was one of the Eoiinders of Radley College. I i was 
at this school that Sewell received hi.s ediieatmn. .\lter leaving 
school he was for a short time at a crammer.-; :uid m the year 
1866 was successful in passing into the Indian Civil Service, hi.s 
special subject being Mathematics. On his arrival in India 
he was posted to the Madras Presidency. Erom tin' v(>ry eom- 
mencement of his career he took a keen interest in the study of 
the archaeology of this country, and he has iiwm the Author of 
numerous papers and books on ditleront aspects of Indian 
History. He first became connected with the .X.siatie Society of 
Bengal in the year 1879, when he joined a.s a noii-resideul. 
member, and he continued to be a member of this society until 
his retirement in 1894. After his retirmnent t,o England In; 
became a Member of our daughter Society, tlie Royal Asiatic 
Society, and for some years served on its Council ; but he still 
continued to take a keen interest in the mother Society. Eor the 
last few years he had been engaged on the preparation of 
genealogical tables of the South Indian r)ynasti(;s for the 
Government of India, which work he had completed a few weeks 
prior to his death, after air operation, at his residence in 
London on December 30th, 1926, at the age of 80. 

R. B. SByiviouK Skweli,. 

(Bead in the Ordinary Monthly Mceflny, 


Khan Sahib Maulvi Abduu Wai.i Saiieb. 

(1856—1926.) 

The late Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Wali was, a( the i.ime 
of his death on the 24th of November, 1926, one of the sisnioi’ 
members of the Society, having Joined in the year 1894, 32 
years before, as a mofussil member. In 1911 be. (aune to 
Calcutta where he resided until his death. He be.longod to 
a zemindar family of the Khulna district, who, so anwistors came 
to India in the times of Emperor Shah dnhan and held imiiorl 
ant posts in the army department, manv of them being the re- 
cipients of the title of Mullah. .4bdurWali was born in 186.6. 
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studied in the Calcutta Madrasah, then in the St. Xavier's and 
Presidency Colleges, in the same city. He served in the Regis- 
tration Department, in Bengal for more than 30 years in vari 
ous capacities. First as rural Sub -Registrar, then as Sale-Re- 
gistrar, Sub-Registrar, Special Registrar, District Sub-Re- 
gistrar, Inspector of Registration Offices in Bengal, and lastly 
as Registrar of Assurances, Calcutta. From early youth he 
was fond of study and he was especially interested in anti- 
quarian research and Indian history. During the last 25 years 
he contributed about 20 xDapers to the Society’s Journal, his last 
contributions dating from shorth^ before his death at the age of 
71. He also published a number of pamphlets and booklets on 
Islamic subjects at his own cost. Persian was his chief love 
and he prepared a number of translations from Persian into 
English and from English into Persian. A few contributions in 
English and Continental Oriental Journals brought his name 
more prominently before western scholars and he corresponded 
with a number of Euroioean Orientalists. 

After his retirement from Government service he used 
to spend the greater part of his time in the rooms of the 
Society where he was the most constant visitor. Literary 
tastes and temperament made him a somewhat lonely man. 
He had outlived many of his contemporaries and felt somewhat 
out of touch with the younger generation. His intellectual and 
social life was mainly centred in the surroundings and company 
which the Society furnished, and during the latter part of 
his life he was the most assiduous assistant at the Monthly 
General Meetings. The Khan Sahib represented an older gene- 
ration amongst our membership ancl by his death a link 
with the past is broken. The Society is the poorer for his 
departure, which leaves a gap which cannot be entirely filled b}^ 
any other. We salute the memory of an old friend and 
valued member, and pay our affectionate homage to him. 

Johan van Manen. 


Rao Bahadur Dattatreya Badwant Parasnis. 

(1870—1926.) 

Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis, whose death, which occurred 
on the 31st March, 1926, robs India of one of its distinguished 
men, w^as a member of the Asiatic Society for nearly a quarter 
of a century, from 1904 to the time of his death. 

He never took any active part in the Society’s Avork, 
but was a scholar whose presence in the Society’s ranks 
was highly apx)reciated. * His valuable orientalistic and civic ac- 
tivities were directed in various channels mainly connected with 
his motherland, Maharastra. 
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Bom in 1870, he began his literary by I'ouiuliiig and 

conducting a vernacuhar maga'/ane, the Maliarnstra KnkU, which 
continued" for a few years. The period of 1898 to 1902 
produced a number of books from his pen on Iii.storical suh- 
Jects. In the former year ho started a sc-eoiul ina.ga/,ino the 
Blvdrat Varsa which also had a fairly .shorl, life. .Aftcu- a visit to 
England he 'started his third journal in 1909. the t tihas Paiigmha. 

"^The last twelve years of his life wcu'c also fruit, fui from 
a literary point of view m they produced anotlu'r half a 
dozen useful historical works, all' on suhjtad.s (a)nne<it(!d with 
his province. The deceased scholar was a great eolhictor 
of boolrs, documents, paintings and coins. Ihv aecuiuulate<l 
a collection of considerable value. It was his intsmtion to make 
this public property by the foundation of a inuseuni at Satara. 
near Bombay, where he resided. The Bombay (iovcrnnient 
built a suitable building for it, but as far sis we are aware 
the definite transfer of the collection had not yet been effected 
at the time of his regretted death. 


.JonAN VAN Manen. 



PROOlEDINaS OP THE MEDICAL SECTION 
MEETINGS, 1926. 

FEBRUARY, 1926. 

A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, the 
15th, at 5-45 f.m. 

Present. 

Major H. W. Acton, I.M.S., in the chair. 


Members : 

Bose, Dr. S. R. 
Chatterji, Major K. K. 
Chopra, Major R. N. 
Cooper, Mr. H. 

Doxey, Mr, F. 

Harnett, Major W. L. 


Knowles, Major R. 
Megaw, Lt.-Coi. J. W. D. 
Mitter, Dr. B. P. D. 
Mukerjee, Dr. G. NT. 
Stapleton, Miss Dr. G. 


Visitors : 16. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been confirmed 
and signed, Major R. N. Chopra, M.D., read a paper on 

‘‘The problem of the supply of medical relief in the rural areas 
of India.’^ 

The author discussed fully the very difficult problem of 
how to supply relief to the rural areas of India, and the growth 
of the various official medical services under Government. The 
tendency of the qualified Indian medical profession to congre- 
gate in the large towns was commented on ; thus in Calcutta it 
is estimated that there is one qualified medical practitioner 
resident per 1,550 persons, whereas in the mofussil outside Cal- 
cutta the proportion is 1 medical practitioner per 38,000 of the 
population. Perhaps some 90 per cent, of the rural population 
to-day seek medical relief at the hands of followers of the 
ancient indigenous systems of medicine or from quacks. Folk- 
lore plays a prominent part in medical relief in the mofussil 
areas, and even the bania's shop and the travelling pansari and 
itinerant habiraj or hakim play a large part in treating the rural 
population. 

The author next proceeded to give an account of the 
growth in India of the difierent ‘ systems ’ of medicine and of 
the present position. The chief cause of the present inadequacy 
of medical relief in the rural areas is the general poverty of the 
people; whereas the average annual income per head in the 
United States is about £70 per head, and £50 in the United 
Kingdom, it is only £3 in India. The old hospital assistant 
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Bom in 1870, he began his litei-ary oarwa^ by founding and 
conducting a vernacular maga’/inc, th(> MaharaHjm KokU, whic^h 
continued' for a few years. The period of 1808 l,o 1902 
produced a number of books from his pen (»n historical suli- 
fects. In the former year ho started a second luagaziiie tlie 
Bharat Varsa which also had a fairly short, lile. .\it(a’ a visit, to 
England he started his third journal in lS)di>, the / tilirls Hattgrahn. 

"^The last twelve years of his life wer('. also fruitful from 
a literary point of view as they produced another half a 
dozen useful historical works, all' on subjects eouiuaded with 
his province. The deceased scholar was a great colhicloi' 
of books, documents, painting.s and coins. He aocuinulatod 
a collection of considerable value. It was his intent.ion to make 
this public property by the foundation of a museum at Satara. 
near Bombay, where he resided. The Bombay {lovcrninent 
built a suitable building for it, but as far as wo are aware 
the definite transfer of the collection had not yet been effected 
at the time of his regretted death. 


JOIIA.N' VAN MaNEN. 



PROCEEDINGS OP THE MEDICAL SECTION 
MEETINGS, 1926. 

FEBRUARY, 1926. 

A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, the 
15th, at 5-45 p.m. 

Present. 

Major H. W. Acton, in the chair. 

Members : 

Bose, Dr. S. R. 

Chatter] i, Major K. K 
Chopra, Major R. N. 

Cooper, Mr. H. 

Doxey, Mr. F. 

Harnett, Major W. L. 

Visitors: 16. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been confirmed 
and signed, Major R. N. Chopra, M.D., read a paper on 

‘'The problem of the supply of medical relief in the rural areas 
of India.’’ 

The author discussed fully the very difficult problem of 
how to supply relief to the rural areas of India, and the growth 
of the various official medical services under Government. The 
tendency of the qualified Indian medical profession to congre- 
gate in the large towns was commented on ; thus in Calcutta it 
is estimated that there is one qualified medical practitioner 
resident per 1,550 persons, whereas in the mofussil outside Cal- 
cutta the proportion is 1 medical practitioner per 38,000 of the 
population. Perhaps some 90 per cent, of the rural population 
to-day seek medical relief at the hands of followers of the 
ancient indigenous systems of medicine or from quacks. Folk- 
lore plays a prominent part in medical relief in the mofussil 
areas, and even the banians shop and the travelling pansari and 
itinerant kabiraj or hakim play a large part in treating the rural 
population. 

The author next proceeded to give an account of the 
growth in India of the different ' systems ’ of medicine and of 
the present position- The chief cause of the present inadequacy 
of medical relief in the rural areas is the general poverty of the 
people; whereas the average annual income per head in the 
United States is about £70 per head, and £50 in the United 
Kingdom, it is only £3 in India. The old hospital assistant 


Knowles, Maj or R. 
Megaw, Lt.-CoL J. W. D. 
Mitter, Dr. B. P. D. 
Mukerjee, Dr. G. N. 
Stapleton, Miss Dr. G. 
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class, wliioli was especially created to this |)robi<nn, iias 

now been converted into a class of Sub-Assistant Suf^^chuis, whose 
training is equal to that of the Assistant Surgeon <-la,ss, and who 
are now tending to gather into tlio large cities. 

To lower the standard ot training of medical giadmites will 
not solve the problem, but perhaps something (;an be done to 
improve the training of the practitioners of the aiu.dtad, indi- 
genous systems. The subsidising of independent m(‘di<'al practi- 
tioners to settle in the mojussil is a measure wlu(ih is Ixung t ried 
in some provinces. Finally, there is to-day a divorce between 
the Medical Relief and Public Health Departauent.s ; th<‘ tavo 
should work together hand in hand. 

At the conclusion of Major Chopra’s ])apcr a lively discus- 
sion took place, and a reporter— who was present — was asked to 
withdraw in order that the subject might be di.s<;usscd in camera 
among the medical men present. Major Acton ladused to recog- 
nise any ‘ system ’ of medicine ; tliere could ordy be one, modern 
scientific medicine. Col. Megaw insisted that the true solution 
to the problem lay in the awakening of a ‘ sanitary (.‘onscience ’ 
in the masses of India by ceaseless public health propaganda. 
Dr. U. P. Basu opposed any suggestion to lower the standard of 
medical education. Mr. j. G. Bhandari, speaking from the 
point of view of finances, commented that the indigenous 
systems were cheaper. A visitor who was appaixudi}^ a kahiraj 
advocated an increase of cheaper medical sciiools in the molussil^ 
and State subsidy for the indigenous systems, with teaching in 
the vernaculars. Major Knowles emphasised tliat the growth 
of medical relief in India during the last fifty ycuirs was almost 
incredible; in no other country in the world had the rat(‘ of 
progress been more amazing ; he considered iliat Hme and the 
growth of medical institutions would solve the problem. 
Travelling dispensaries had proved too costly and too inefileient. 
What should be aimed at was an Indian system of medicine 
with its own Pharmacopoeia based upon iudigcnotis and cheap 
sources of supply, but incorporated in and part of the genieral 
worldwide system of scientific modern medicine. 

In reply Major Chopra commontod on the posHibilities of re- 
creating the old ‘hospital assistant' class. The meeting termi- 
nated at 8-10 P.M, 




APRIL, 1926. 

A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, tlie 
12th, at 5-46 p.m. 

Present. , 

Major H. W, Aoton, ,IM.S., jn the ehai^^ 
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Members : 


Bliattacharjee, Dr. 8. F. 
Chatterji, Major K. K. 
Flarnett, Major W. L. 

Visitors: 11. 


Knowles, Major R. 
Mitter, Dr. B. P. D. 
Ottens, Mr. N. 
Stapleton, Miss Dr. G, 


The minutes of the last meeting having been confirmed and 
signed, Major H. W. Acton, then read a paper the 

princijDles in testing a cure.’’ 

The author commented on the frequency with which a 
given drug was ' tested ’ in two or three cases, and the results 
claimed to be a ' cure ’ in the medical journals. A disease which 
had many 'cures’ was really a disease for which at present 
there was no true cure. Drugs could be classified as specific- 
such as the use of quinine in malaria—or empiric. Cure might 
be brought about by Nature, and then attributed to the drug 
employed. It might also be either permanent or temporary. 
The author then discussed the mechanism of spontaneous cures 
and the fallacies underlying the use of small statistics. Bias in 
favour of a remedy, the error of random sampling in a small 
population under treatment, and other factors all contributed to 
give supposed ' cures ’ a fictitious value. To take three cardinal 
instances ; it could not be claimed that the introduction of 
antirabic treatment had appreciably lowered the yearly mortal- 
ity from hydrophobia in India, for the total figures remained at 
about the same low level year in, year out. This was an instance 
of partial correlation, and the value of the 'cure’ was very 
doubtful. In the case of snake bite, the natural chances of 
escape and of spontaneous recovery were so very great that any 
' remedy ’ at all had every chance of establishing a reputation 
as a ' cure.’ In the treatment of amoebic abscess of the liver by 
emetine, however, we had an example of a true cure. It had 
reduced the annual mortality from this disease among the British 
and Indian armies from a considerable figure to nearly nil. 
The author then commented on the statistical criteria which 
are necessary in truly adjudging the value of any cure. 

An interesting discussion followed. Major R. Knowles 
commented on the fallacy of Ehrlich’s grand idea of the therafia 
sterilisans magna. In theory a drug which, on the injection of 
a single dose, should kill all the bacteria or parasites in a 
patient’s body was an ideal to be admired ; in actual fact most 
drugs which were real cures only reduced the infection to such 
a level that the patient’s natural powders of resistance were able 
to overcome the residual infection. Dr. C. L. Sansom, C.M.G., 
E.R.C.S., speaking as a medical administrator with many years 
of experience in the E.M.S., said that the errors of medical and 
vital statistics had been the bane of the whole of his official 
career. Major K. K. Chatterji said that nowhere were there 
more fallacious and vaunted 'cures’ than in connection with 
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venereal diseases. Dr. G. Panja commented on the possibilities 
of re-infection with the same disease when the cured patient 
returned to his home and to conditions under which he originally 
became infected. 

After Major Acton had replied, the meeting tcrininated at 
745 P.M. 

MAY, 1926. 

A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, the 
10th, at 545 p.m. 

Present. 

Major H. W. Acton, LM.S., in the chair. 


Members : 

Bose, Dr. S. B. 
Chatterji, Major K. K. 
Chaudri, Dr. B. L. 
Connor, Sir Frank. 
Hitter, Dr. B. P. D. 


Know It ns, Major K. 
itao, Dj\ (k it, 

OMens, Mr. K. 

Shanks, Ca|>i, (k 
Stapkh’on, Miss Dr. (k 


Visitors: 16. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been con- 
firmed and signed, Major K. K. Chatterji, P.R.C.y.I., read a 
paper on “ The study of cancer in India/’ the paper being illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 

This paper was abstracted in the Statesman of the following 
day. It dealt largely with the author’s expcricnccB and observa- 
tions during a tour in Europe, with the experimental production 
of cancer in animals, and with the types of cancerouB hisious 
met with in India — the last point being very wall illustrated in 
the set of lantern slides. The author then considered the special 
Indian aspects of the cancer question, the frequency of diflorent 
types of cancer among Indians, and the different views held with 
regard to the aetiology of cancer. 

The paper was discussed first by Major Acton. Ho Bai<l 
that a notable feature of medical work in India was that despiici 
the fact that chronic ulcers and granulomatous growths wava. 
exceedingly common in India, a cancerous changes in such 
growths was very rare. Capt. Shanks gave a valuable tabli^ of 
information of the incidence of different types of cancer among 
Indians as observed in the post-mortem room of the Calcutta, 
Medical College. Sir Frank Connor noted the extreme rarity of 
cancerous degeneration of elephantoid growths, and Dr. Muir 
remarked that he had never seen cancer supcrvetic on leprosy. 

After Major Chatterji had replied, the meeting terminated 
at 7-15 P.M. 
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JUNE, 1926, 

A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, the 
14th, at 5-45 p.m. 

Present. 

Major H. W. Acton, LM.S., in the chair. 

Members : 

Bose, Dr. S. R. Mitter, Dr. B. P. D. 

Cooper, Mr. A. Ottens, Mr. N. 

Knowles, Major R. 

Visitors: 6. 

After confirmation of the minutes of the previous meeting, 
Major V. B. Green-Armytage, M.D , M.R.C.P., read a 

paper on Obstetrics and gynaecology in the days of the patri- 
archs.’’ 

This paper presented an analysis and commentary on the 
obstetrical and gynaecological incidents recorded in the Bible. 
It was subsequently published in both the British Empire Jour- 
nal of Obstetrics and the Indian Medical Gazette, The author 
also commented on the endocrine aspect of the scriptures, 
instancing Nimrod as a case of hyper-adrenalism, Goliath as one 
of hyper-pituitarism, and Jezebel as one of hyper-thyroidism. 
The birth stool which is referred to in the Book of Exodus can 
still be seen in rural parts of Prance and Germany to-day. The 
paper was discussed by Major Acton, who commented on the 
fact that the passages with regard to Esau being a hairy man 
probably indicated that he had a large hairy mole rather than 
that he was a case of hyper-thyroidism. He also discussed the 
relationship of sunlight to vitamines and rickets. In summing 
up the discussion, Major Green-Armytage contrasted the very 
great rarity of cancer of the cervix uteri among Jews, as com- 
pared with its frequency among the Hindus, and contrasted the 
caste rules with regard to sex matters among the two races. 

SEPTEMBER, 1926. 

A meeting of the Medical Section was held on Monday, the 
20th, at 5 r.M. 

Present. 

Major H. W. Aoton, I.M.S., in the chair. 


Members : 

Bose, Dr. S. R. 
Brahmacliari, Dr. U. N. 
Chaudri, Dr. B. N. 


Connor, Sir Frank. 
Knowles, Major R. 
Mitter, Dr. B, P. D. 
Stapleton, Miss Dr. G. 
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Visitors: 0. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had beiui uun- 
firmed, Major J. A. Shorten read a paper entitled Radium and 
the cure of cancer; including an account of the visit to the 
Fondation Curie, Paris.” 

The author discussed the principles of the treatineot of 
cancer by radium and dwelt upon tlic bad results wliich some- 
times unexpectedly happen. He then gave a most iiiieresting 
account of a visit paid to the Fondation Curi(' in ihiris. Tlu^ 
technique employed at that institute in dealing witii cancel' of 
different organs was described, and the dosage (unployed. Tlu^* 
results are amazingly good, and are steadily improving witli 
each year. He was shown for instance 15 cases of cancer of the 
tongue ranging in duration from 3 to 6 years, all of which iiad 
been apparently completely cured. The reason why radium so 
often fails to cure cancer lies in the action of the law of inverse 
squares; that the greater the distance of the radium from tlie 
cancerous tissue, the weaker its action. Hence at the Fondation 
Curie attempts are being made to obtain enormous doses of 
radium, and in one apparatus exposures of GO to 70 hours to a 
mass of no less than 4 gms. of radium is possibhv 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Subodh Mil ter, M.D., who 
had been using radium in Calcutta for four years, and gave an 
account of his results. Sir Frank Connor pleaded for the estab- 
lishment of a Radium Institute in Calcutta, where it was very 
badly wanted. Major Shorten then replied, and the meeting 
terminated. 


NOVl^MBER, 1926. 


A meeting of the Medical Section wa.B held on Mciuday, the 
22nd, at 6 p.M, 


Peesidisjt, 


Majoe H. W. Acton, LM.S., in the (diair. 


Members : 

Bhattacharyya, Dr, S. 3?. 
Cooper, Mr, H. 

Harnett, Lt.-Col W. L. 
Knowles, Major R. 


MiMer, Dr, H. P. D. 
OltnuH, Mr. N. 
l’i‘oc.(,ar, Ll.-Cul. A. ID 


Visitors: 18. 


After the minutes of the previous mechJng luui heen c„u- 
firmed, Major H. W. Acton, read a paper on “N(!ur!i.s- 

thema m the tropics; its aetiology, causation, and (n^atment.” 

M ®«*^sequently published in tlu^ India ii 

Medical Gazette, and has been reviewed by many journals. 'I'he 
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author condemned the practice of treating neurasthenic patients 
as if there was nothing wrong with them. Such patients were 
in real ill-health, and it behoved the doctor to try and analyse 
the causes which underlay that ill-health. 

The exciting cause of tropical neurasthenia was essentially 
a depression in the function of certain endocrine glands. The 
functions of these glands might be depressed either by the 
action of the toxins of many of the acute diseases of the tropics, 
or by absorption of poisonous pressor bases from the intestine. 
A hot and humid climate, unsuitable clothing, a lack of venti- 
lation from shutting up the house, the want of sufficiently 
nutritious food and lack of vitamines, were all predisposing 
causes in Calcutta. The patient passed first into a state of 
hypothyroidism, and later the adrenal function, and then that 
of the gonads became depressed. The sympathetic — and later 
the central nervous — systems then became depressed, and the 
patient passed into a listless and letha.rgic state. Having 
become conscious that he is really ill, but not knowing what the 
ill-health is due to, the patient passes into a state of introspec- 
tion and worry. This still further depresses the endocrine 
system, and finally a condition of confirmed neurasthenia deve- 
lops. Morbid anxiety, nervousness, excitability, and even the 
actual phobias next develop, and this class of patient makes the 
fortune of the seller of patent medicines. 

In dealing with such patients, the first thing was to gain 
their complete confidence ; to agree with them that they are ill ; 
and to promise a systematic investigation. This should be very 
thorough. Exciting causes should be sought for and removed— 
it might be amoebic or bacillary ulceration of the intestine, or 
even a septic tooth. The predisposing causes should be re- 
moved. The diet must be especially enquired into, and a 
sufficiency of fresh vegetables and vitamines secured. The 
anaemia must be combated ; whilst endocrine therapy is usually 
indicated to tone up the general depression. If only the doctor 
was to make a thorough enough examination of the case and 
deal one by one with all the exciting and contributory causes of 
the condition the result of treatment was often surprisingly 
good. 

An interesting discussion followed Major Acton s paper. 
Major Knowles spoke of the frequency of what one might term 
‘ visceral neurasthenia ’ among the European population of Cal- 
cutta. Major Green-Armytage dealt with sex aspects of neuras- 
thenia; fear of child-bearing he considered to be a frequent 
cause of neurasthenia among European women in the tropics. 
Col, Harnett spoke of the importance of septic foci in inducing 
the condition, and of chronic prostatitis as a frequent contribu- 
tory cause in the male. Dr. Panja noted the special frequency 
of chronic neurasthenia among Indian widows. Col. Proctor 
emphasised the importance of trauma and injuries— it might be, 
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sustained several years previously — as a contributory cause. 
The discusssion was finally summed up by Major Acton, and 
what had been a most interesting mcet,ing U'rrninatcd at 
7-50 P.M. 

:|s il; 

Whilst, ill general, the Medical Section was well a,i-tcncl(*(l 
in 1926, the difficulties commented on in fornun' reports still 
persist. There are too few members and too many \'isitors, and 
it would he as well to restrict the admission of visitors to those 
only who are invited to attend by a member. It is not easy ie 
get the medical profession in Calcutta to attend inedical meetings, 
whilst very few practising physicians or surgeons will take the 
trouble to write up a subject or prepare a paper for discussion. 
There is no end of interesting and important medical material 
for study in this country which is never properly studied or 
reported on for want of leisure or of inclination. The opportuni- 
ties for interesting medical work in India are far greater than 
is the case in Great Britain, but the output of medical papers 
of merit in India is still deplorably low. 

li, Knowlks, 

Likut.-Coi:., I.M.S., 

Medical Secretary. 
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South Indian Aphididae. 

By C. J. George, M.A. 

(Communicated by Dr. B. Prashad.) 


INTRODUCTION, 

Among groups of insects of economic importance. Aphids 
occupy no mean rank. On account of the enormously large 
numbers in which these plant lice make their appearance when- 
ever the weather happens to be conducive to their increase, 
they are always to be dreaded as enemies of plant life. For 
devising proper methods of dealing with any insect pest, a 
correct determination of its exact place in the scheme of nature 
and a study of its biology and habits are necessary prelimin- 
aries ; for instance, the group of Aphids comprises forms of 
diverse and peculiar habits and the same species may attack 
various kinds of plants, and it is, therefore, necessary for the 
economic entomologist to have a fair knowledge of the 
classification of the group, as a first step towards devising 
control measures. Since there is at present a great deal of 
confusion in matters of taxonomy connected with this group, 
an intensive study of the species inhabiting particular regions is 
a necessity. So far, the late Lala Basham bar Das was the only 
worker who had undertaken a serious study of this group in 
India, and had Providence allowed him a longer lease of life 
this group might have received a thorough and masterly hand- 
ling at his hands. The present paper forms the result of a 
preliminary investigation conducted on the aforesaid lines on 
South Indian Aphids with special reference to Coimbatore . 
species. 
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sustained several years previously — as a eont.ribiituiy causes 
The discusssion was finally summed up by Major Acton, and 
what had been a most interesting ra<?cting ierminated at 
7-50 P.M. 

i\i :i; Jls 

Whilst, in general, the Medical Seciioii was well ai-teiuh^cl 
in 1926, the difficulties commented on in former reports still 
persist. There are too few members and too man^^ \ isit,ors, and 
it would be as well to restrict the admission of visitors to those 
only who are invited to attend by a member. Jt is not easy to 
get the medical profession in Calcutta to attend medical meetings, 
whilst very few practising physicians or surgeons will take the 
trouble to write up a subject or prepare a paper for discussion. 
There is no end of interesting and important medical material 
for study in this country which is never properly studied or 
reported on for want of leisure or of inclination. The opportuni- 
ties for interesting medical work in India are far greater than 
is the case in Great Britain, but the output of medical papers 
of merit in India is still deplorably low. 

Ji. KNOWU5S, 

LiKUT.-Con., I.M.S., 

Medical Secretary, 
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South Indian Aphididae. 
By C. J. George, M.A. 

(Communioated by Dr. B. Prashad.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

Among groups of insects of economic importance^ Aphids 
occupy no mean rank. On account of the enormously large 
numbers in which these plant lice make their appearance when- 
ever the weather happens to be conducive to their increase, 
they are always to be dreaded as enemies of plant life. For 
devising proper methods of dealing with any insect pest, a 
correct determination of its exact place in the scheme of nature 
and a study of its biology and habits are necessary prelimin- 
aries; for instance, the group of Aphids comprises forms of 
diverse and peculiar habits and the same species may attack 
various kinds of plants, and it is, therefore, necessary for the 
economic entomologist to have a fair knowledge of the 
classification of the group, as a first step towards devising 
control measures. Since there is at present a great deal of 
confusion in matters of taxonomy connected with this group, 
an intensive study of the species inhabiting particular regions is 
a necessity. So far, the late Lala Basham bar Das was the only 
worker who had undertaken a serious study of this group in 
India, and had Providence allowed him a longer lease of life 
this group might have received a thorough and masterly hand- 
ling at his hands. The present paper forms the result of a 
preliminary investigation conducted on the aforesaid lines on 
South Indian Aphids with special reference to Coimbatore . 
species. 
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Macrosiphum solidaginis, Fabr. 

Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VJ, No. -t, p. 164 (1918). 
Host. Carthamus tinctorhis. Collocikid from the 
Ceded Districts. 

One of the biggest Aphids in South India,, d’his 
to be a serious pest of Safflower in the Cedt'd Districl.s in 
January. 

Macrosiphum sanborni, Gillette!. 

Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 169 (1918). 

Gillette, Gan. Ent. Vol. L., p. 65 (1908). 

Gillette, Jour. Eco. Ent. Vol. IV, p. 985 (1911). 

Takahashi, Afh. Formosa. Part. II, p. 77 (1929). 

Host. Cultivated Chrysanthemum and Verrurnm sp. 
Collected at Coimbatore. 

A black insect generally bad on Chrysanthemums from 
December to January. A few apterous forms were collected in 
October on a species of Vernonia. 

Macrosiphum rosaeformis, Das. 

Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, (1918). 

Host. Rose. Collected from Coimbatore and the 
Nilgiris. 

All through the year it seems to be a peat of roses, but 
seldom becomes serious. 

Myzus persicae, Sulz. 

[Syn. Bhophalosiphum danthii (Sacchr).] 

Gillette, Jour. Eco. Ent. Vol. I, p. 369 (1908). 

Buckton, Ind. Mus. Notes. Vol. IV, No. 4. p. 197. 
(1900). 

Host. AU the local Cruciferous plants atid tobacsco. 
Collected from Coimbatore and Bangalore. 

It is a serious pest of tobacco in the whole, of Goimbaku'e. 
District. It is distinguished by its reddish pink colour from 
other species of Aphids that attack tobacco. It liv(!H on wild 
species of Oleome where there are no tobac(!o plants in th<! 
field. 

Pentalonia nigronervosa, Coq. 

Coquerel, Ann. Ent. Soc. France. Ser. 3, Vol, 7, p. 
269 (1859). 

Host. Musa sapientum — Collected from Goimbakme 
and Bangalore. 

The genus Pentalonia is distinguished by the wing v<!nation. 
The radial sector extends abruptly downward and meeting 
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the upper branch of the media, fuses with it and is diverted 
again towards the tip of the wing. A closed cell is thus formed 
by the radial sector and the media. The hind wings are very 
much reduced there being only one vein. 

This occurs throughout the year on all varieties of cultiva- 
ted plantains. 

Pentalonia galadii, V. D. Goot. 

Host. Cultivated Oolocasia : Collected at Peermade, 
4,000 ft. Travancore. 

This species resembles Pentalonia nigronervosa to a great 
extent. It is prevalent in that locality from August to October. 
It is found on the inner side of the leaf sheaths. 

Rhophalosiphum pseudobrassicae, Davis. 

(Syn. Siphocoryne indobrassicae, Das.) 

Das, Mem, Ind, Mus, Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 188 (1918). 

Davis, Gand, Ent, Vol. 46, p. 231, XLVI (1914). 

Takahashi, Aph. Formosa, part II, p. 91 (1923). 

Host. All Cruciferous plants : Collected at Coimba- 
tore. 

In association with Myzus persicae it is generally found 
attacking our Cruciferous vegetables. It is a light green insect 
with black cornicles. 

Rhophalosiphum avenae. Fab. 

(Syn. Aphis avenae, Fab.) (Siphocoryne avenue. 
Pergande, Aphis padi, Kalt, Siphonaphis padi, V. D. 
Goot). 

Host. Ragi roots (Eleusine coracana). 

Collected at Coimbatore. 

Brevicoryne corianderi, Das. 

Das. Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 180 (1918). 

Host. Coriander : Collected at Coimbatore. 

This insect is found on Coriander from December to 
January attacking the umbels at all stages. Being found 
in large numbers it causes the inflorescences to dry up. It is a 
small green insect distinguished by the stout body and the short 
cornicles swollen in the middle. 

Toxoptera graminum, Rond. 

Das, Mem, Ind, Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 196 (1918). 

Host. Ragi and Wheat : Collected at Coimbatore. 

This insect, which has attained some notoriety in the 
United States and is known as the Green Bug or the Spring 
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Grain Aphis, is found in some numbers at Coimbatore from 
August to October. A light green insect \yith black tipped 
cornicles mostly found attacking the undersurface of the leaves. 
Had it not been for the heavy parasitisation to whicli it is 
subject, it would perhaps have been a serious pest in South 
India also. 

Toxoptera auraiitii, Boyer. 

( Syn . Cey Ionia theaecola , Buck . ) 

Takahashi, Aphididae of Formosa, pt. If, p. 194 (I923)«‘ 
Host. Pepper (Y. R. Rao) Jack and I'ea; Collected 
from Coimbatore, Travancore and British Malabar. 

This blackish green insect though known as a pest of Citrus 
trees is not found here on those plants. 

Aphis gossypii, Glover. 

(Syn. Aphis Citruli, Ashmead) (/I. cucumnis, Forbes). 

Das, Mem. hid. Mus, Vol. VI. No. 4. p. 219. (1918). 
Lefroy, Ind. Insect Life, p. 747 (1909). 

Fletcher, 8o7n.>e South Indian Insects, p. 499 (1914). 
Takahashi, Aph. Formosa part 11, p. 197, (1923). 

Host. Cotton, Guava, Lanta/na, Ocymmm canum, 
Euphorbia sp., Tridax sp , Vernonm sp., Solanum 
sp., and Hibiscus sp. Collected from Coimbatore, 
Bamgalore, British Malabar, Travancore and the 
Ceded Districts. 

This is a polyphagous insect green to yellow in colour and 
always a serious pest of all the local Malvaeeoiis plants. It 
does some damage to Cambodia cotton from nc^cauubor to 
August at Coimbatore. There is a good lot of variation in size. 

Aphis medicaginis, Koch. 

Das, Mem^ Ind, Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 203 (1918). 
Takahashi, Aph. Forwma, part 11, p. loi (1923). 
Gillette, Jour Eco. Enl Vol I, p. 177-178 (V'08). 

Host. Most of the leguminous plants inclnding 
Lab-lab. Red Gram, cluster beans, Luconuy Indigo, 
and Sesbania grandiflora. Collected from Coimba- 
tore and Travanc< re. 

This is always a serious pest of Leguminous crops. Adults 
are shining black (dark brown) and the nymphs duller in colour. 
From October to January it badly inhks Labdab shoots andt 
muorescence. 

Aphis malvae, Koch. 

(Syn. A. cmurbiti, Buck.) 

Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol VL No. 4, p. 213 (1918). 
Takahashi, Aph. Formosa, part 1, p. 99 (1921). 
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Host. Almost all the local Cucurbitaceous plants : 
Collected from Coimbatore, Bangalore, Travancore, 
British Malabar. 

This insect in spite of its very small size is capable of doing 
some damage to our edible Cucurbits. It is smaller than A. 
gossipil but has all the colour variations of it. 

Aphis taveresi, Delguercio. 

Takahashi, Aph, Formosa^ part II, p. 102 (1923). 

Host, All Citrus species ; Collected from Coimbatore, 
Travancore, Shevaroys and Ceded Districts. 

This is a very dark reddish brown insect. The nymphs are 
a little lighter in colour. A serious pest of orange and lime trees 
aU over South India. Specimens collected from wild Citrus 
at Peerihade are bigger than those from cultivated Citrus 
species. 

Aphis maidis, Fitch. 

(Syn. Aphis sorghi, Theobald, A. adusta, Zehnt.). 

Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 208 (1918). 

Lefroy, Ind, Ins. Life, page 745 (1909). 

Takahashi, Aph. Formosa, part II, p. 107 (1923). 

Host. Sorghum, Maize, and Oynodon dactylon; 
Collected at Coimbatore. 

This is almost a serious pest of Andropogon sorghum at 
Coimbatore. It attacks the tender rolled up central shoots 
on the inner side. It does not attack sugarcane under natural 
conditions but when artificially introduced it thrives. The 
colour varies from light green to dark green. It is subject 
to heavy parasitisation by a Hymenopteron. 

Aphis sacchari, Zehnt. 

(Syn. A. miscanthi, Takahashi.) 

Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 206 (1918). 

Takahashi, Aph. Formosa, part II, p 108 (1923). 

Host. Sorghum and sugarcane ; (joliected at Coimba- 
tore. 

It is not a serious pest of Sorghum or sugarcane, but 
occasionally multiplies to large numbers. In April one can 
see many "solitary winged forms on the under surface of the 
Sorghum leaves, evidently migrating from some other plants. 

Aphis nerii, Boyer. 

(Syn. Myzus nerii, Boyer ; Aphis asclepiadis, Theobald.) 

Bull. Ent. Res. Vol. IV, p. 328 (1913-14). 
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Takabashi, Afh. Formosa, part. II, p. 38 and 104- 
(1923). 

Host. Asclepiadaceous plants as Galotropis gigantea, 
Gryptostegia grandiflora and Daemia sp. Collected 
from Coimbatore and Bellary. 

A typical bright yellow species generally found througliout 
the year on the undersurface of the leaves. It is remarkable 
that it does not infest any Apocynaceous plants here. 

Aphis rumicis, L. 

Gillette, Jour. Eco. Ent. Vol. 3. p. 406 (1910). 

Theobald, Bull. Ent. Res. Vol. 4, p. 329 (1913-14). 

Davidson, Bull. Ent. Res. Vol. 12, p. 81 (1921-22). 

Das, Mem. Ind. Mus. Vol. 4, p. 203 (1918). 

Host. Solanum nigrum — Collected at Coimbatore. 

A dirty black aphis always a serious pest of Solanum 
nigrum. It infests the undersurface of the leaves and 
twists them into curious shapes. The .tender shoots easily’ 
succumb to the attack. It is observed usually from September 
to December. 

Aphis odinae, V. D. Goot. 

Host. Odina wodier, Mangifera indica, and Hamelia 
patens. Collected from Coimbatore and Bangalore. 

A light reddish brown insect found on mango trees during 
the flowering season, sometimes heavily infesting the inflor- 
escence. 

Aphis ficus, Theobald ? 

Theobald. Bull. Ent. Res. Vol. 8, p. 276 (1917-18). 

Host. Ficus bengalensis : Collected at Coimbatore. 

A green to dark green insect occasionally found on tlie 
undersurface of the leaves and on the tender shoots of Fiew 
bengalensis. Winged forms are very rare. 

Aphis donacis, Pass. 

Host. Arundo donaa:— Collected at Coimbatore. 

Throughout the year it is found attacking the tender loaves 
of A. donax. There is a certain amount of white dust on the 
body scattered here and there. 

Anur aphis helichrysi, Kalt. 

(Sjn. Brachycemdis pruni, V.D. Goot.) 

Das, Mem. Ind. Mus., Vol. 6, No. 4, p. 222. (1918). 

Takahashi, Formosa, part 1, p. 69 (1921). 

Host. Ageratum sp. Collected at Coimbatore. 
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This species though a serious pest of peaches in North 
India is rarely found in South India. It has been collected 
from Ageratum sp, the leaves of which it curls into pseudogalls. 
The whole shoot becomes malformed and the plant arrested 
in growth. 

Setaphis bougainvilliae, Theobald. 

Theobald, Bull. Ent. Bes. Vol. XI. p. 70 (1920-21). 

Host. Phyllanthus emhlica. (T.V.R.) Collected at 

Coimbatore. 

This was described from Africa on Bougainvillia by Theo- 
bald. The alate forms have the hind wings reduced, there 
being only a single vein. Throughout the year it occurs in large 
numbers on Phyllanthus emhlica. It does not thrive here on 
Bougainvillia even when artificially introduced. 

Greenidea artocarpi, Westwood. 

Westwood, Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 1890, p. 649. 

Host. Artocarpus integrifolia : Collected from Mala- 
bar. 

This is distinguished by the peculiarly long and hairy 
cornicles. It occurs from November to January, 

Dilachnus krishni, Sp. Nov. 

Apterous viviparous female. Blackish brown. Body dense- 
ly hairy all over. Of oval shape. Head small, divided. 
Vertex hairy. Eyes small. In specimens treated with potash, 
apices of femur and tibia, the margins of cauda and anal plate, 
and the tip of cornicles ^dusky. The hairy cones on which 
the cornicles are situated brownish. Antennae slender and 
shorter than front tibiae. Hairs on the antennae similar to 
the hairs on the limbs, but longer than those on the body. 
Third joint of the antennae has no sensoria. The fourth bears 
on the terminal half 5 or 6 medium-sized circular sensoria. 
The fifth and sixth segments bear sub-apically a large sensorium 
each. The relative length of joints, as follows : — 

III. 83-85 ; IV. 35-36 ; V. 28 ; VI. 27. 

Rostrum slender and reaches the hind coxae. In some 
specimens it reaches the middle coxae only. Cornicles situated 
on large hairy cones, Cauda rounded and bears many long 
bristles. Anal plate broader than cauda, broadly rounded and 
bears bristles similar to those on cauda. Tibia stouter than 
antennae. Hind tarsi much longer than the sixth antennal joint, 
second tarsal joint about three times the first. 

Length of antennae about 1*65 mm. 

Length of body about 5 mm. 

Length of hind tibiae about 3 mm. 
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Alate viviparous female. Blackish brown. Oblong in 
shape. Body hairy as in apterous viviparous :fcma,k\ Head 
divided. Vertex hairy. Antennso slenderer than limbs. Hairs 
on the antennse similar to those on the lini!>s. Third 
joint of the antennae studded with a number of circular, nuaiium 
sized sensoria arranged almost in rows. Fourth joint bt^irs 7 to 
10 sensoria. The fifth bears 4 sensoria of which tlu^ sub-apic.nf 
one is larger than the others. The sixth bears thc‘ usual 
apical one at the base of the terminal process. hMigths 

of the joints as follows : — 

ni. 75-79 ; IV. 36 ; V. 26-28; VI. 22-25. 

Wings hyaline. First oblique of the front wing straigiit. 
Second slightly curved. Third obsolete at base, twice foi'ined. 
Stigma long and the stigmatic vein somewhat curved. Hind 
wings with 2 divergent obliques. Hooklet one. Cornicles 
situated on hairy cones which are narrower than those of the 
apterous forms. Cauda and anal plate almost as in the 
apterous form. Tibiae not much stouter than antennae. Front 
tibiae longer than antenna. Hind tarsi almost twicjo as long 
as the sixth antennal joint. Second tarsal joint about; thre<j 
times as long as the first. 

Length of antenna about 1*5 mm. 

Length of body about 4*1 mm. 

Length of hind tibia about 3*5 mm. 

Described from several specimens. This aphid distinctlv 
differs from Lachnus pyri, Buckton in having more sensorift 
on the third joint of the antenna of the alate form and in 
the absence of the dorsal tubercles. The characiters of the* 
antenna differentiate it from Lachnus himalayensi.s V.D. 
Goot also. 

Locality. Coonoor (Nilgiris), 4,000 ft. 

Host. Pears. Collector. P. N. Krishnan. Named in 
honour of the collector. 


Eriosoma lanigerum, Hausman. 

Host. Apple. Collected from the Nilgiris. 

This notorious woolly aphis is a serious pest of apple.s 
all over Nilgiris. The pruned ends of branches arid the twign 
are almost fully covered with these in the case of a l)a.d atl.ack. 

Tetraneura ulmi, Be Geer. 

(Syn, Tetraneura javensis, Y:D. Goot; YmoeMsis 
Mats.) 

Host. Almost all the common grasses. Collected fron> 
Coimbatore and Bellary. 
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It is a pest of Sorgimm and Eagi {Eleusine coracana) at 
Coimbatore attacking the roots and tbe damage caused is 
rather serious. 

Tetraneura cynodonti coimbatorensis, Subsp. Nov. 

Host. Sugarcane roots. Collected at Coimbatore. 

Apterous inviparous female. Body glistening white in 
colour. Spirit specimens dull white. Head thorax limbs, 
cauda and cornicles yellowish brown. The tip of the antenn® 
and the tarsi darker still. Dorsal surface completely arched. 
Body sparsely covered with moderately stout bristles. The 
hairs of the antennae and legs more slender. Head small. Eyes 
small and insignificant. Antennae thinner than limbs, four 
segmented, of which the first and second are subequal and 
almost equal to one-third of tbe third. The fourth including 
the small fine terminal process is about two-thirds of the second. 
The relative lengths of the antennae is as follows : — 

1.18; II. 19; IIL 55; IV. 13. 

The third segment bears a small sub-circular sensorium 
towards the apex. The fourth segment also bears a similar 
but larger sensorium apicaliy. Eostrum stout and reaches the 
middle coxae. Wax plates nine in number found marginally 
on either side of the dorsal surface. Femore stouter and 
longer than tibiae. Cornicles small, situated on elevated cones. 
Cauda round with six moderately long bristles. Anal plate 
bilobed and bears marginally a number of bristles. 

Length of body 1'9 mm. 

Length of antennae 1*37 mm. 

Length of longest bristle T75 rhm. 

Alate viviparous female. Body yellowish brown in colour. 
Head meso and meta-thorax and legs dark brown. Body oblong. 
Hairs on the whole are much finer than those of the apterous 
form. Antennae mostly five jointed but occasionally six 
jointed. In six jointed antennae the third splits into a 
longer and a shorter piece giving rise to a fourth joint. The 
relative lengths of the antennae is as follows : — 

I. 19 ; II. 19 ; III. 82 ; IV. 50 ; V. 15. 

Sensoria narrow, annular almost encircling the segment. 
The distribution of sensoria : — 

III. 15-18; IV. 6-8; V. 1. 

Eostrun reaches the middle coxae. Wings hyaline, Vena- 
tion typical. Cornicles mere elevated rings. Cauda round with 
a few bristles. 

Length of body 2*0 mm. 

Length of antennae 0*67 mm. 
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This insect is more related to Tetraneura cynodonti, 
Theobald, than to T. ulmi De Geer, though it dilTers from 
the former in the posterior wax plates and antennal (ilmraeters. 

Geocia cynodonti* Das. 

Das, ilfem. Ind, Mus., Vol. 6, No. 4, p. 153 (1918). 

Takahashi, Afh, Formosa, part 1, p. 97 (1921). 

Part. II, pp. 54 and 152 (1923). 

Host. Gynodon dactylon. Collected at Coimbatore. 

This species was collected on Gynodon dactylon growing on 
the bunds of paddy fields. Wax secretion is very abundant and 
one could easily locate the insect by the white pulverescence 
on the ground. The tender leaves of the grass are malformed 
into pseudogalls and the insect lives inside. Winged forms are 
rare. The insect is ashy grey in color and is covered with 
an abundance of flocculent material. 

Geoica, Sp. 

Host. Andropogon sarghum. 

Collected at Coimbatore. 

This species is referred to in the paper on Boot sucking 
Aphids ’’ of Coimbatore in Journ. Proc, Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1925. 

Forda orientalis, Sp. Nov. 

Host. Andropogon sorghum. Collected at Coiml)a- 
tore. 

Apterous viviparous female. Yellowish white. Very much 
arched dorsally. Of oval shape. Head small. Eyes of three 
facets insignificant. Antennse whitish. Legs yellowish l)r()wn. 
Apices of tibiae tarsi and the tip of the rostrum dusky. Body 
covered with a sparse coat of short fine hairs. Hairs on the 
limbs and antennae longer than those on the body. Antenna* 
slender. The fourth joint bears a small protruding sensoriutn 
sub-apically. The fifth joint has as usual moderately hizcmI 
sensorium at the base of the spur. The relative lengths of 
the joints as follows : — 

I.33;IL34;in. 87;IV. 44; V, 60. 

Rostrum reaches the middle coxae. Cornicles abnont. 
Cauda long and round with a few bristles. Legs short, stout. 
Tibiae stouter than antennae. Front tibiae shorter than 
antennae. Hind tarsi shorter than the third but longer than 
the fifth antennal joint. Second tarsal joint three times as 
long as the first. Length of antenna about 9 mm. Length 
of body about 3’5 mm. 

Alate viviparous female. Head, eyes, antennae, thorax 
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and limbs dark brown. Other parts of the body yellowish 
brown. In some specimens the prothorax is also light brown. 
Wings hyaline. Stigma yellowish brown. Sub-costa almost 
dark brown. 

Body oblong. Head divided, much wider than long. 
Vertex with many fine hairs. Eyes well developed with small 
tubercles. Body covered with fine short hairs as in the 
apterous form. Hairs on the limb and antennae longer than 
those on the body. Antennae five jointed. The third segment 
bears 30 to 35 sensoria of different sizes of which a few are 
relatively much larger than the others. Fourth segment with 
2 sensoria just before the terminal large one. Fifth bears 
a large sensoria with three or four smaller ones around it at 
the base of the spur. The relative lengths of the joints as 
follows : III. 130 ; IV. 48 ; V. 58. Cauda round, with a few 
long bristles. Anal plate shorter but broader than cauda 
broadly round with many long bristles. Hind tarsi longer than 
the fifth antennal joint. Second tarsal joint three times as long 
as the first. 

Length of antennae about 1*00 mm. 

Length of body about 2*9 mm. 

Length of forewing about 3*3 mm. 

This species is near Forda trivialis Pass, but differs from 
it in the fourth joint of the antennae being longer than the 
second and in the length of the antennae of the apterous 
viviparous female being less than one-fifth of the length of the 
body. The antennae of the alate form are also different. 

Oregma insularis, V. D. Goot (?). 

Host. Bamboo. Collected at Coimbatore. 

The pervading color in the apterous form of this species 
is dark green though the head and the hinder end of the abdo- 
men are yellowish. The body is flattened with white flocculent 
material at the sides. Cornicles are mere rings. Winged 
forms are darker in colour with little or no flocculent material. 
The wings are held horizontally in repose. 

Chermes himalayensis, Stebbing ?. 

Host. Pinus longifolia, Collected from the Nilgiris, 
Coonoor. 

These were collected in. May. There were clusters of 
eggs also covered over by a woolly material. The eggs were 
of yellowish brown colour. Just hatched nymphs were light 
brown. The young ones could be seen wandering about the 
branches before they permanently fix themselves. 

Reproduction, So far as the author’s observations go, ail 
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the species of Aphids at Coimbatore breed pa-rtlu^-iiogeiietically 
throughout the year and sexual forms have never becai <>!)servexl. 
The absence of a sexual generation is [)ossiI)iy <lu(^ to the 
absence of a definite winter season here. 

Factors controlling Multiplicaiion, A cool humid atmos- 
phere insures abnormal multiplication \vhvrc.i\i< dry weather 
not only retards reproduction but causes cxe.(‘ssiv(‘ inortality, 
and it is needless to say that an abundaiuH^ of |dant. sap 
always remains a potent factor in the midtiplicatioii ol aphids. 

Wing production. On the other hand s(aircily ol sap 
caused by severe local attack always tends to prodma* \\ing(i{i 
forms, so much so that in a new situation wingl(‘ss lorms 
predominate and as food supply diminishes, more and more 
winged ones are produced, provision being tlius made for 
migration. Since no sexual forms are produced heix% staircity 
of food supply is perhaps the sole factor which (‘ontrols wing 
production. 

Association with Ants, It has been found l)y experience 
that these Aphids do not multiply or even thrive if ants are not 
in attendance on them. But two species nanndy Orccnidea 
artocarpi and Geoica cynodonti are not being visit(‘d by ants. 
The black ant Gamponotus compressus and the ti’<‘e auit 
Cremastogaster sp. and the red ground ant Soknopsis geminala 
are the common species associated with apliids. An a<reount of 
the relationship between the Root-sucking apliids of Ooimhatore 
and ants is given in a paper on Root-sncking Aphids of Coimba- 
tore by the writer. (Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1925,) 

Natural Enemies, Many species of Cocchnellids and their 
larvae, Syrphid larvae, larvae of Hemerobiinae and Chrysopinae, 
an Anthocorid bug and the larvae of an Agromy/.itl (Lv.ncopis 
sp,) are some of the predators of Aphids noted so far at 
Coimbatore. A few Hymenopterous internal parasitc^s were 
also noted on Aphis gossypii, Aphis nerri, Toxoptera grandnttm 
and Myzus persicae. A detailed account of these natural 
enemies is reserved for a separate publication. 

Before concluding this paper the writer wislios to <^xpreHB 
his gratitude towards Br. Ryoichi Takahashi of Formosa 
who has rendered him very valuable help in the flotcnmunation 
of these species, and also to Rao Sahib Y. Ramacduuidra 
Rao for his guidance and advice throughout the investigation. 
His thanks are also due to Mr. Laing of the Brilash Museum 
for allowing him to examine somo of the typo-specimens. 
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The Origin and Mineral Constitution of the Late 
Tertiary Fossil Wood of Burma. 

By Harbans Lall Chhibber. 

Head of the, Department of Geology and Geography, Uni-^ 
versity College, University of Rangoon, 

With the exception, perhaps, of precious stones like rubies, 
the fossil wood of Burma has attracted the attention of travel- 
lers more than any other mineral substance. It was noticed as 
early as the end of the eighteenth century or early in the nine- 
teenth by travellers like Symes,^ Crawfurd,^ Yule,^ and Oldham.^ 
Before Theobald began its scientific study, its nature and mode 
of origin were quite obscure. Certain quaint theories were 
advanced to explain its origin. There was a popular belief in 
the petrifying virtue of the river Irrawaddy and Lieutenant 
Alexander ^ attributed the fossil wood to this origin ; an asser- 
tion long ago contradicted by Dr. Buckland.® Theobald was 
so struck by the enormous quantity of fossil wood in the 
Irrawaddian of Burma that he named it the ‘‘Fossil wood 
group.’^ He attributed the silicification of the wood to the 
agency of springs in the following words : “ We may conjecture 
that the trunks of trees in question floated about water-logged 
in shallow lakes, in which on sinking they became mineralised 
through the agency of springs holding silica in solution ; and it 
seems not improbable to connect the existence of such springs 
with the volcanic activity which we know prevailed about this 
time, as indicated by the extinct volcanic vent of Puppa- 
daung.” 

This hypothesis has been called in question by Dr. Pascoe 
and earlier was strongly criticised by Noetling because of the 
absence of any associated siliceous, sinter which one would expect 
if Theobald’s theory was correct. It will be of advantage 
to quote Noetling verbatim.® “ Mr. Theobald having observed 
that the fossil wood when found in situ never exhibits any signs 

1 Symes : Embassy to the Elingdom of Ava in 1795. 

2 Crawfurd: Embassy to the Court of Ava in 1827, 

3 Yule : Mission to the Court of Ava, 1858 

4 Oldham : Geological Papers on Burma, 1880. 

5 Prof. Buckland: On the supposed petrifying quality of the Irra- 
waddy, Edinb. New Phil. Journ., Vol. 6. 

6 Dr. Buekland’s supplementary remarks on the supposed power of 
the waters of the Irrawaddy to convert wood to stone — Trans, Geol, Soc. 
London, 2nd Ser., Vol. II. 

7 Mem. Oeol. Surv. India, Vol. X, Ft, 2, 1873. 

8 Rec, Geol Surv, Ind„ XXVIII (1895), 83. 
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of being rolled or otherwise worn away, nor giv<^s any othei* 
indication of transport, therefore assumes that th(^ wood could 
not have been in a petrified state prior to being (nnlxuld^nl in 
its present position. He therefore supposes Unit. p(^triFa(;tion 
took only place after the trees had found their jUHsscxii resting 
place, an assumption which he explains by the following (juaint 
theory. He supposes that the trunks of trees fioa.t(Hl about till 
water-logged in shallow lakes, in which, on siidving, they 
became mineralised through the agency of springs holding siliea 
in solution. 

‘‘The logical outcome of this theory is, that, whcscvcv a 
single specimen of a silicified log is found in sihi, w c a, re bound 
to suppose that just underneath that very log, a, spring rose, 
in order to petrify it, and, having done its work, disappeared 
without leaving behind it any other traces of its act.ivity. Tlu^ 
absurdity of such a theory is too evident, and no more need 
be said about it, 

The theory put forward by Theobald has to be not 

only because of the absence of siliceous sintei- and masses of 
chert but also because of the discrepancies in ag(‘ Ixd.waMm i-lu^ 
Irrawaddy Series — the repositories of fossil wood— and tlu^ 
important volcanic rocks of Burma, The author lias studi(‘d 
many of the volcanic rooks of Burma, viz, thos(’! of the Low<5r 
Chindwin area {Trans. Mining Geoh Inst. India, VoL XXl, 
1927), Kabwet area, Shwebo and Mandalay districts (Trans. 
Mining Qeol. Inst. India, Vol, XXI, 1927) a.ud Mount/ Popa 
area (Trans. Mining Qeol. Inst. India, Vol XXT, 1927). It 
has been definitely established now that the volcanu- 
vity in these areas is comparatively of a vewy nnumt <ial(^ 
and the eruptions occurred sometimes towards tlie (dose', but 
mainly after the Pliocene period, when the Irrawaddy S(unes, 
the famous storehouse of fossil wood, was already in posit.ion. 
The basaltic lava of the hill opposite Kyaukmyaung, about 
45 miles north of Mandalay, was found to distirnd/ly ov(uii(‘. 
the Irrawaddy sands. Further at Mount Popa v(u\v inter<‘st.- 
ing evidence was recorded proving that the fossil wood wa.s 
already in existence when the lava was poured out-. Umloubkxi 
specimens mainly of dicotyledonous wood (sec^ Plat/C' 1, Pig, 2) 
were picked up from the slopes of Mount Popa assocruiUxl with 
volcanic rocks. These were caught up by lava during its eruption 
and may be compared to xenoliths. The piecics of foBsil w(h.x 1 
in this case have been turned greyish black and hav(‘- Imm partly 
changed as revealed by the microscope from tlie normal Hilicufitxi 
wood by the heat of the lava. Similarly the pitched up 

(south of Mount Popa) near the village of Gwegon and Kvauk- 
pafiaung hills, associated with rhyolitic tulTs, corrohoraicxi this 
evidence. The latter specimens consist of white and y<dlow 
break with, conchoidal fracture and have a spocifio gravity 
of only 2“02. Under the microscope the thin Bcctions ar<^ 
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isotropic ; they consist of opal and differ entirely from the 
material of the normal type of silicified wood (see Plate I, 
Fig. 3). All this tends to show that the fossil wood had been 
formed long before the volcanic activity, which is mainly post- 
Irrawaddian. Moreover, fossil wood is abundant in certain 
facies of the Pegu rocks, especially in the Shwethamin type 
south of Mingin, Lower Chindwin and in the lower part of the 
Pondaung sandstones (Eocene). If the siliciffcation had been 
due to the agency of siliceous springs consequent upon volcanic 
activity, fossil wood would have been much more localised. Its 
universal presence, in the Irrawaddian always and Peguan some- 
times, shows that such an origin as that suggested by Theobald 
localising its formation to a few places does not hold good. 

Recently Murray Stuart ^ has propounded a peculiar theory 
to explain the formation of the fossil wood of Burma and tries to 
connect the origin of oil with it. According to him wood was fos- 
silised at the Arakan Yomas by siliceous springs, and then it was 
merely a case of transportation and preservation in the Irra- 
waddy System. It may be mentioned that some of the logs of 
silicified wood exceed 40 feet in length and a foot in diameter 
and the difficulties presented by transportation for more than 
100 miles would.be enormous. If Murray Stuart is correct, the 
fossil wood should have been included in every bed irrespective of 
its composition. But we find from the study of the Pegu and the 
Irrawaddy Series that fossil wood is present only in the siliceous 
rocks, while it is conspicuously absent from the silty clays, as 
noted by Theobald also on page 68 in his memoir ^ referred to 
above. Theobald attributed the absence of fossil wood from 
the clay to the abeyance of volcanic activity duaing that period. 
This has already been disproved beyond doubt. The truth 
seems to be that when the deposition of clay was going on, 
colloidal silica which petrified wood was not available, or else 
the solutions could not penetrate the clays and hence the 
absence of fossil wood in these clayey beds. At times the author 
has observed fossil wood in the Peguan clay, but there the col- 
loidal silica necessary to petrify the wood seems to have been 
derived from the interbedded sandstones. 

Further, Murray Stuart records: “Also the strata of the 
Irrawaddy system do not show any evidence of having been 
permeated extensively by siMceous waters, such as might be 
supposed to be instrumental in the replacement of wood by 
silica. Had such siliceous waters permeated the siliceous sands 
of the Irrawaddy system one would expect that in parts at 
least, the sandstones would have been converted into quartzites, 
which is not the case.’’ Where is the necessity of bringing 


1 Joum, Inst. Petrol. Technologists, Vol. XI, No. 50, pp. 296-304. 

2 Mem. Qeol. Surv. India, Vol. X, Pt. 2, 1873. 
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extraneous siliceous solutions to petrify wood ? Tho waters 
laying down the deposits of sand -rock and snndstoiu^s so 
characteristic of the Irrawaddy Series, wen^ sili(*,<M)iis (njougli to 
cause the replacement of wood by colloidal assocnal.ed 

with them- Further Murray Stuart goes on to say 
Negrais rocks which occupy the eastern flank of tlu^ Arakan 
Yoma range, on the other hand, do exhibit evidenc-e of ha, ving 
been extensively permeated by siliceous walm^s. Tlw nxjks 
are infiltrated, indurated, and veined witli silicai and <‘lH‘rt in 
a most striking way, so much so that this eliaraetia'isth^ (h^lines 

the Negrais rocks Now the Irrawaddy syst<nn not only 

consists essentially of siliceous sedimentary rocks, but its con- 
glomerates consist almost entirely of quartz pel)bles, and 
it seems the simplest explanation to assume that Ixitween 
the first and second main phases of the Hiinahi>'an uplift the 
newly elevated Arakan Yoma Island was subjentted to ati out- 
pouring of siliceous springs (whether thermal or not it is impos- 
sible to say) which not only caused the induration and infiltra- 
tion with *^silica of the rocks they passed through, hut also 
deposited a certain amount of silica on the siirfa,c(\ After 
the second main phase of the uplift, much of th(^ silic.a so 
accumulated would be removed by deimdfitioii and <‘rosion to 
form the sands and conglomerates of tlui Irrawjuldy sysl.ein,^’’ 
The theory is untenable as it is impossible tliat such a vast 
and thick system of deposits approaching about I0,(){)() feet 
at places could have been deposited by the d(nudatJon of 
the siliceous cherty beds, accumulated by the silic(M)Us springs 
issuing from the Arakan Yoma. The Arakan Yonui tlu'u must 
have formed a small narrow island with a rela-livcqy low (^hwui- 
tion. So far it has been held that the “ Burtnese (hdf 
existing then has been mostly filled up l)y tlu^. pixxlecc^ssors 
of the rivers Irrawaddy and Chindwin. Moreover* tlu^. pt‘es(ait 
geography of Burma does not lend much support, t,o array 
Stuart’s theory as very few important stn^ams senm (lowing 
from the Arakan Yomas at the present day. Further, i,he 
siliceous cherty beds occurring in the Negrais itxdvs arc; very 
com])act and fine grained, and it is therefoui i!n|H>ssihi(^ to 
perceive how the latter could give rise to ty|>ica,! (;oa,r.s(‘ (piartz 
sands of the Irrawaddy Series; while on. tlu^ o\h<)r ha, nd it is 
definitely known that granitic rocks exist on the vShan Pla,t.<uiu 
or areas towards the north, which on weathering might iuive 
yielded sa,nd-roek, etc., of the Irrawaddy Series. Th(‘, 
of felspar, mica, etc., in the Irrawaddy sands makes it impos- 
sible to believe that they have been derived from th<‘, (;herty 
beds of Negrais rocks Above all, the supposed activity of silice- 
ous springs which has been presumed to hav(^ infiltratcMl a little 
silica in the Negrais rocks does not seem to liave survived any 
longer, as the overlying Eocene rocks. Bitsayan shales (Pcglr 
Series), etc., are typically free from any such siliceous injectionB 
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connected with the siliceous springs. It is, therefore, very un- 
sound to build any such hypothesis on the siliceous activity that 
prevailed during Cretaceous times and connect the origin of Mio~ 
Pliocene fossil wood with it. This theory of siliceous springs 
phase” on the Arahan Yoma Island, is therefore, as untenable 
and imaginary as Theobald’s theory of siliceous springs connected 
with volcanic activity. The author would like to have gone 
further into the question of origin of oil but as the scope of the 
paper does not allow, suffice it to note that the ingenious theory 
of the origin of oil connected with such an origin of fossil wood 
automatically falls to the ground, as shown above. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that the silicification of wood 
went pari passu with the deposition of siliceous rocks, viz. sand- 
rock and sandstones of the Irrawaddy Series and the preserva- 
tion of fossil wood in this case is quite similar to the entomb- 
ment of other fossil organisms which are so commonly observed 
in the strata composing the earth’s crust. 

Mineralogical Constitution of the fossil wood, — Before the 
author advances his own theory regarding the origin of fossil 
wood it will be advantageous to consider its mineralogical 
constitution. 

Physical Characteristics. — -The colour of the siliceous speci- 
mens shows great variety. It varies from milk white (opaline), 
pale yellow, deep yellow, buff, brownish to light grey, while 
reddish and brownish tints are especially characteristic of 
ferruginous specimens. Whitish colour of the fossil wood is to 
be noticed particularly when the chalcedonic siHca changes 
under atmospheric conditions to hyaline silica, a very common 
change, which was even observed when thin sections were left 
unmounted for some time exposed to the atmosphere. 

Among the siliceous specimens chalcedony, opal and micro- 
crystalline quartz are seen forming the constitution of fossil 
wood. But these specimens are not infrequently stained with 
iron and sometimes there is fine granular calcite associated 
with the rock- But generally the ferruginous and calcareous 
material go together in the same specimens. But sometimes 
silica, carbonates of lime and iron were observed to occur 
together as in P/439. A piece of lignitised wood was brought 
to the author by the Myo-thugyi of Popa viliage. 

The thin sections of the siliceous specimens under the 
microscope are seen to consist of crypto- or micro-crystalime 
silica in a very fine state of dispersion. In the slide P/349 the 
irregularly concentric bands (often seen in chalcedony on a 
megascopic vscale) were very clearly visible, with staining by 
iron salts showing the undoubted presence of chalcedony. It 
win appear from the account given above that the following 
statement made by Dr. Murray Stuart in his paper on *^The 
Eocene Lignites and Amber Deposits of Burmah and their Bela- 
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tionship to Certain Occurrences of Mineral Oil ” ^ is not cjorrect. 

Other than adjoining the old Chinese mainland tiu^ autlior 
does not know of any examples of calcified fossil wood, a.nrl 
agrees with Theobald' and Oldham, in believing thai; all tiu^ 
fossil wood derived from the Arakan Xoma Isbiad is silioified 
and not calcified.’’ This only indicates his limit(‘d rangx^ of 
collection of specimens as the author, besidc^s th(‘ siii(H‘ous sf>eci“ 
mens, has undoubted calcareous and ferrughious spcciimms of 
fossil wood from the neighbourhood of Mount Po})a., Myingyan 
district, Upper Burma, situated right in tlic h(Na,rt of Ihinmi. 

Theobald ® makes mention of a piece of wood from ihmi- 
Yenangyaung in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which lias becai 
impregnated with gypsum. 

One thing is remarkable that in certain sections dilTercnt. 
minerals appear to have replaced different stra{itnr(‘-s of wood 
and thanks are due to Dr. S. L. Ghosh for kiiully assisting in 
ascertaining the botanical structures. In P/439 (a transverse^ 
section of a monocotyledon) both silica and earboiuites of 
calcium and iron are seen to have replaced the fossil wood. 
The softer tissue such as the parenchymatous ground tissue 
seems to have been infiltrated by carbonates of caleiutn and 
iron, while the broad bundles of vascular tissue are found to bt^ 
full of silica (quartz). In this specimen silica dcpositcsl is in 
the form of perfect doubly terminated crystals and wjis then 
obviously the first mineral to be deposited. The cavity of the 
vessel is seen filled with beautiful transverse sections of hexa- 
gonal shape which show zonal development (see Plate 2, h'igs, 4 
and 5). In the living plant the vessels form the usual passage 
for the movement of water and it would seem aci.(Hl in the 
same way for the siliceous solutions on the death of the* plant. 
The parenchymatous tissue has been replaced by carl)onates of 
iron and calcium which must have percollated through later and 
more slowly. Scattered through the brownish imiss of iron 
carbonate are numerous dark nuclei, probably of haeinatite 
about which the growth of the carbonato may luavt,* Uikvu p^ae(^ 
This is well seen in P/440 (longitudinal section of P 439). It 
will be noticed that P/440 differs essentially from th<^ tnajority 
of specimens of the fossil wood in that orystallim^. silicon, and not, 
colloidal silica was deposited. 

P/390 is almost entirely silicified but an^ eolourlijss 
areas, representing the large vessels, occupied l)y a fiiic mosaic, 
of quartz and also areas stained brown represcntijig the sofi.<*r 
tissues where the grains of quartz tend to be larger. 

^ Both Noetling^ and Dr. Pascoe^ have surmised the colloidal 
origin of silicified fossil wood of Burma as the fossil wood in tlu^ 


1 Journ, Inst. Petrol Technologists, Vol, XI, No. 52, p. 476, 

l ® XXVIlX, 1895. 

4 Oilfields of Burma, Mem. Geol Surv. India, Vol. XL. 
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Libyan desert has been shown to have originated in that way. 
The writer is of strong opinion that the origin of fossil wood 
was due to colloidal material associated with waters laying down 
the deposits in which it is entombed. It is to be noted that 
the ’petrif^dng material is not only siliceous but sometimes 
calcareous and ferruginous and occasionally the wood is car- 
bonaceous. 

If we consider the lithology of these rocks containing fossil 
wood the origin of colloids will at once be clear. As remarked 
above the fossil wood is a universal constituent of the Irrawaddy 
series, though it has also been recorded from the Pegu series 
and in the Plateau gravel. In the latter it is only derived from 
the Irrawaddian. The Irrawaddian rocks mainly consist of soft 
sandstones or sand -rock, occasionally with a httle clay. The 
chief constituent of the sandstones and sand-rock is a clear 
water-worn quartz intermixed with felspar and mica. Various 
forms of concretions, sihceous, calcareous or ferruginous, w^hich 
wil] be referred to later on, are not infrequently present in the 
series. It is very likely that during the process of simple 
weathering resulting in the deposition of the sand-rock and 
sandstones some mineral matter must have j)assed into colloidal 
suspensions by the comminution of mineral fragments of quartz, 
etc. Moreover, as Comu has shown, chemical weathering, which 
includes such changes as solution, oxidation and deoxidation, 
hydration and dehydration is always accompanied by the for- 
mation of gels. The original silicates are hydrolysed, "with the 
leaching of silicates and the formation of free silica in part 
colloidal, in part fine-grained crystalloidal. 

The two forms of colloidal silica are chalcedony and opal, 
and they have been prepared in the laboratory from silica gels. 
Chalcedony sometimes represents the incipient crystalloidal 
form while opal is definitely coUoidal. It has already been 
noted above that these two minerals have been definitely recog- 
nised making the constitution of several specimens of fossil 
wood. 

In certain specimens the mineral matter is microcrystalline 
and it has been shown by Doelter ^ that under suitable condi- 
tions, say, the influence of pressure the colloids pass into 
crystalloids. The crystallisation of silica gel is probably quite 
analogous to the crystallisation of metals or mineral deposits of 
coUoidal origin. As Professor Cecil H. Desch ^ has remarked : 

There can be no doubt that both crystallisation and grain 
growth are possible in masses of metal which have been formed 
by the aggregation of particles, whether coUoidal or merely of 


1 Kolloid-Zeitsch., 1910, vide Chemical Abstracts of the Chem, Soc, (ii), 
376,1911. 

2 Bulletin of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy No. 254, 1925, 
p. 31. 
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microscopic siz©. WIigb. thGS© masses arc under 

pressure, and especially if the pressure be unsyinuHd iieab so Uiat 
flow is produced by" the shearing forces, the juoclucf.ioii of 
crystals and their growth to a large size may occur ii the meiai 
should reach a suitable temperature. 

“ We know little of the behaviour in this i'<^s{)(‘.(*.t. of (‘rvst.als 
other than those of the ductile metals. ENpcriinciits with 
powdered brittle mineral such as quartz have givcm iu‘gatjvc 
results, but it is highly probable that a mass dimved from a, 
silica gel would behave quite differently and might w ell r<\‘^(miblc 
the metals.’''’ 

'‘Once recrystallisation has taken place tiicr(‘ would he 
nothing in the crystals themselves to indicate windhei* the 
original mass had been of a colloidal naturae or not, hut it should 
be possible to decide the point by an examination of inclusions 
which would exhibit a different grouping according as tliey had 
been present distributed through a colloidal mass or* entangled 
between crystalline fragments.” 

Now the evidence of pressure we have in ]>ienty in the 
Tertiary rocks of Burma. It is well known that earth-movements 
characterised the whole of the Tertiary period and have? not 
ceased even at the present day. Further, unden* the mi(‘rosco])e, 
the evidence of strain is quite conclusive as in cer-tain scadious 
where the grain of the slide is a little bigger, thci small particdcis 
of silica show wandering extinction, approaching sjdKU'iditic 
structure, which is an undoubted proof of t'ocjIv alTcatted by 
pressure. Specimens of fossil wood have also Ixnai picket 1 up 
showing excellent puckering on a small scale, whi(‘h is as well 
believed to be due to dr^dng of the wood as nmiarkcd below (sc'c^ 
Fig. 1). Dr. Stamp considers, however, that tlu‘ plicmomcaui 
observed are fully explained as the natural results of ddiydra- 
tion of the ' unstable ’ hydrous silica and that it is unn<Ha*s- 
sary to postulate the influence of pressure*. H(‘ ca)nsi(l(*rs 
the puckering seen in specimens like tluit figun'd on Page^ 
25 is entirely due to the drying of the wood Ixddn* silieilicja- 
tion. 

Further, the writer has tried to confirm th<^ e.olloidal rudxin* 
of the material of fossil wood and approacluxl flu^ (pn^stion from 
different directions and both the direct and the indin'ct ovkUwo 
go to prove that the origin of fossil wood of Burma is (u>Uoidal. 
The direct evidence included stainiiig 'tests, specllk; gravity 
determinations, water of constitution, microH(iopi(^ tividema^ 
etc. The writer during the investigation of the geology of 
certain parts of Burma was able to collect numerous spodmens 
of fossil wood. Some of them were powdered and small <juanti» 
ties of them were treated with different stains. Jn some* cuusc^s 
the staining was very successful. It should be rciinarked that 
amorphous material was stained much bettor than tiu^ crystal- 
line. Even with dilute stains there were very satisfactory 
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results. The various stains used were malachite green, S 
fuchsine, acetic alum carmine, etc. 

Specific gravity determinations: — ^The specific gravity de- 
terminations also point to the same conclusion that the mineral 
forming the siliceous fossil wood is chalcedony because the 
specific gravity of the siliceous specimens ranges from 2*54 to 
2*56 and did not go higher than that. 

Water of constitution of siliceous specimens was determined 
at red heat. The opaline specimens yielded about half a 
molecule of water to one of silica. Those of crystalline silica 
yielded much less but the loss was quite perceptible probably 
due to the chalcedonic nature of part of the material. 

Indirect evidence consisted in the structural method of 
determining colloidal origin. A large number of siliceous, 
calcareous and ferruginous concretions are present in the Ir- 
rawaddy and sometimes in the Pegu series. These concretions 
possess all sorts of fantastic shapes — spheroidal, elHpsoidal, 
cylinderical, etc. These concretions are sometimes hollow with 
a kernal of soft ocherous clay and at others they are solid, 
showing fine banded structures. It has been established 
definitely that the origin of such banded concretions is colloidal 
and similar structures have been produced in the laboratory. 
Liesegang,^ Cornu ^ and others have carried a great deal of 
experimental work and have shown that the concentric structure 
is due to rhythmic precipitation of colloidal material. Further 
ferruginous conglomerates also occur in the same formation 
which contains the fossil wood. The cement of these cong- 
lomerates is mainly ferric oxide and it is quite well known 
that the hydrated ferric oxide in a colloidal state behaves 
similarly as the silica gel as binding material. It is, therefore, 
quite clear that the material forming these concretions and 
cement of the conglomerates has a coUoidal origin. It is, 
therefore, argued that the colloidal solutions which were in- 
strumental in the formation of these concretions etc., also sup- 
phed material for the formation of the associated fossil w*ood in 
the same series. 

The mechanism of the petrifaction of wood is not at all 
different from that of the other fossil organisms which are 
commonly preserved in the marine strata. It is the molecular re- 
placement of the woody tissues by silica or other mineral matter. 
The ferruginous, siliceous or calcareous cementation of sand- 
stones, for instance, is undoubtedly due to a similar action. 

Nature of fossil Wood: — A word in passing may be said 
about the nature of wood that has been found fossilised. 
As already familiar, both monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous 


^ Geologische Difcsionen, Dresdon, 1913. 

2 Fourth Report of Colloid Chemistry; The application of Colloid 
Chemistry to Mineralogy and Petrology by Alexander Scott. 
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specimens are present in the collections made by the writer. 
The former include palms, picked up close to the i.\\gU"]rravvad- 
dian boundary, a fact also recorded by Br. Pasetx^ in his (‘xcjeh 
lent memoir.^ It is believed by the natives that, tln^ fossil 
palms represent the living toddy trees (i>Vrm6\s*v/.s- llahallijv.r)^ 
but, however, the specimens have been sent to Dr. Sahni for 
investigation who on cursory examination \vrot(‘ sonut.inu^ 
back: ‘'At present I am specially interested in the pahn 
specimens as I have in course of prepa, ration my monograi)h on 
the Indian species of which I have already about a. do/.iai to 
which your interesting collection will certainly add tivo if no! 
more.^^ 

As regards the dicotyledonous wood, wliicli forms the bulk, 
Miss Ruth Holden ^ described the iyift(m)eMrp()x Imr- 
mense. Sections were prepared of specimens of dieoU ledonons 
wood and examined under the microscope, suffice it to say that 
they showed similar characters to those figured by Miss lied den, 
but, of course, in certain cases minor modifications were to be 
noticed. It is to be noted that Br. Sahni could not make out a 
single undoubted coniferous wood in the collection vse^nt. to him. 
This will indicate that the climate of the period, wlum fossil 
wood was forming, was very similar to that of tlu^ ]>r(^s(mt day 
since conifers are absent practically speaking fixmi the Irra- 
waddian tract at the present day. 

Age of. the teds containing fossil wood and the conditions 
favourable to its formation: — The Irrawaddy series cont.aiuing 
the fossil wood is of Mio-Pliocene age while the ago of ihci iin<ler- 
lying Pegu series, which also enclose fossil wood at placets, is 
Oligo-Miocene. Sometimes the Plateau gravels of Plcistot‘xme 
and Sub-Recent age enclose specimens of derived fossil wood 
from the above mentioned series. 

From the study of the conditions known to prevail at the 
time of deposition of the Irrawaddy series and also from tlu^ fossil 
wood of the Libyan desert of the same ago, it may be ixmiarkcd 
that fresh- water desertic conditions are very favourable to 
the petrifaction of wood especially when a largo quantii^y of 
alkalies is present to decompose the silicates and lilx/ratx^’cjol- 
loidal silica to be preserved in the woody tissues. It may l)e 
necessary to postulate alternate drying and wtditing of iho wood 
during the process. Some of the wood certainly seem to luwe 
been dried before preservation as it exhibits the remarkable con- 
traction of fibres often seen in dried logs of timber. Dr. St,a,mp 
has said concerning the Pondaung Sandstone : “ Fossil wood 
occurs throughout the group ; in the lower part, it is always 
OABBON iSBi) and trees of considerable size may be traccxl in 


1 Mem. Qeol. Surv. India, Vol. XL, 1912, 

2 Bee. Geol Surv. Ind., Vol. XLVII, 1916, 
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many of tiie beds of sandstone by their carbonised '' bark.” 
At higher horizons the wood is pabtly OAEBomsED and 
PARTLY smciiTED and is indistinguishable from the well-known 
silicified wood of the Irrawaddian. This in itself is almost 
sufficient to prove the gradual change from shallow-water, 
probabty marine, conditions to terrestrial or desert. Inverte- 
brate fossils are very scarce but near the base of the series a fos- 
siliferons conglomerate was found. It yielded species of Arc A, 
CARDIUM, CARDITA, etc. This is sufficient to show that the lower 
part of this group was laid down in shallow marine waters. In 
the remarkable coloured clays which characterise the higher 
parts of the Pondaung Sandstone Group, the wTiter was im- 
mediately struck by their close resemblance to the coloured 
clays and marls which form the ' continental ’ representatives 
of several horizons of the Eocene in the Paris region. Silicified 
wood is usually present and frequently abundant but the interest 
of the deposits centres around their vertebrate fossils. Bones 
may be found on careful search in practically every extensive 
exposure. The most abundant are plates of large turtles and 
remains of crocodilian reptiles ; mammalian remains are more 
local but include at least one of the species (coming from a 
similar horizon near Myaing, Pakokku District). The purple 
and green clays were evidently laid down in lakes or extensive 
backwaters. Thus through the Pondaung Sandstones one sees 
the change from shallow marine to fluviatile or lacustrine 
conditions. ” 

The character of the wood, unfortunately, does not afiord 
conclusive evidence of the climate of Irrawaddian times. The 
bulk is dipterocarpous (including Dipterocarpoxylon burmense). 
HaH the denizens of the wet, evergreen equatorial forests of Lower 
Burma at the present da^^ are Dipterocarps, but a Dipterocarp 
{Dipterocarpus tiiberculatus) is equally characteristic of the driest 
forests of Burma. A large quantity of monocotyledonous wood 
also occurs especially about the Pegu-Irrawaddian boundary. 
Some of it closely resembles the wood of the Toddy palm 
{Barassus fiabellifer) a t3rpical denizen of the dry belt of Burma 
but this palm is a native of Africa. On the whole the evidence 
seems to point to the climate of the Irrawaddian being a dry 
one in Central Burma and it may be that the uprise of the 
Arakan Yomas at the close of the Peguan interrupted the 
rain-bearing monsoon winds and instituted the dry, rain-shadow 
area which persists to the present day. 

The investigation was carried out in the laboratory of the 
Department of Geology and Geography, University College — 
University of Rangoon. The author wishes to record his 
indebtedness to the University of Rangoon for financial assist- 
ance given in connection with the laboratory work of this 
paper. 
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Summary and Conclusions. 

Theobald’s theory of petrifaction of wood !)>' sili(‘.('ous 
springs connected with volcanic activity has not' onI\' t,o l>(‘ 
rejected because of the absence of siliceous sintc'r a.nd (duu’ty 
beds but also because of the discreTiancy in ag<^ })(dAV(‘(Mi iho 
Irrawaddy series and the main volcanic rocks (>1 Briruui, sonu^ ol 
which are decidedly younger than the former. Xenoliths oi 
fossil wood were found associated witli the andesitic* Ia\ a. oi 
Mount Popa, Upper Burma. 

Dr. Murray Stuart’s theory cannot be aec(‘|)led foi* s(‘V(a*al 
reasons : He presumed the fossil wood to lia-vc^ Ixhmi ioi’m<‘(i at. 
the Arakan Yoma Island and then tra.nsport(Hl and (adorn bed 
in the Irrawaddy series. Apart from the diffieuiiit's pia^scaded 
when one supposes silicified logs 50 feet long to have Ixaai trans- 
ported more than a hundred miles we find that, tiu' (ossil wood is 
mainly confined to siliceous beds only and is conspkaiousi \' absemt 
from the silty under-clays. Again, the siliceous inj(Hd.ions in 
the Negrais rocks are too compact and hiu^graituid to yiedd 
the quartzose sands of the Irrawaddy series. Abov(^ all the 
fossilisation of wood of the Pliocene age cannot ])t^ ait ributcxl 
to the siliceous spring phase which charaetcrisc^d tlu^ Crt‘ta.c<K)us 
period only and did not survive any longer, Tlu^ sourc(^ of 
fossil wood is not extraneous but within the In’awaddia.n 
arenaceous strata themselves and the fossilisation of wood wemt. 
pari passu with the deposition of the Irrawaddy s(U'ies. 

The constitution of fossil wood is found to h(‘ siiic.c^ous, 
calcareous, ferruginous and carbonaceous. ChakxMlony and 
microcrystalline silica generally and opal occasiona.ll>' have b<ten 
observed to form the bulk of the specimens wluk^ (‘al<*itt^ and 
siderite have also participated in the formation of some spcxti- 
mens. In exceptional cases quartz has Iwen depositc'd in tin' 
broad bundles of the vascular tissues while the par(aK‘h\'ma.lous 
tissue has been replaced by carbonates of iron and <adcium. 

The origin of fossil wood is due to colloidal material asso- 
ciated with waters laying down the deposits in which it is 
preserved. The lith(51ogy of the Irrawaddy smh^s snpportis 
such an origin. Both mechanical «and clunnicad wt'afluning 
must have helped in the formation of colloids. Homo of tln^ 
colloidal material seems to have been changed into (a-yst.alloidal 
afterwards. 

It has been tried to prove the colloidal origin of wood by 
experimental evidence which included the staining leasts. sp(x:ilic 
gravity determinations, water of constitution and nncrostiopic. 
examination, etc. The structures of some of t.h<^ coru^ndlons 
associated with fossil wood show rhythmic banding or tlu' 
so-Gslhd Uesegang rings and it is probable that- tlu^ solutions 
which originated these concretions were also instrumcmtal in ih<' 
replacement of wood. 
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Mechanism of the petrifaction of wood consisted in the 
molecular replacement of the woody tissues by silica or other 
ihiiieral matter. 

ii^sh-water desertic conditions are very favourable to the 
formation of fossil wood especially when a great deal of alkalies 
is present to decompose the silicates and liberate colloidal 
silica to be deposited in the woody tissues. 

The presence of monocotyledonous fossil wood especially 
along the Pegu-Irrawaddian boundary seems to point to the 
climate of the Irrawaddian being a dry one in Central Burma 
and it may be that the uprise of the Arakan Yomas at the close 
of the Peguan interrupted the rain -bearing monsoon winds and 
established the dry rain shadow area which persists to the 
present day. 


Fig. 1. 

Photo. H. L. C. 

Figure 1.— Showing the puckering and contortion in a specimen of fossil 
wood. 
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Summary and Conclusions. 

Theobald's theory of petrifaction of wood l>\’ sihc.c^ous 
springs connected with volcanic activity has not' only t;o lx* 
rejected because of the absence of siliceous sinh'r and elnni-y 
beds but also because of the discrepancy in ))i<^yovn 
Irrawaddy series and the main volcanic rocks ol Jbu nn'i, sonM’s ol 
which are decidedly younger than tlie fonnen*. Xcnolitlis ol 
fossil wood were found associated with the andesitic lava of 
Mount Popa, Upper Burma. 

Dr. Murray Stuart's theory cannot be acKx^plcd for s(‘V(a’ai 
reasons : He presumed the fossil wood to luvve Ixaai fornual at. 
the Arakan Yoma Island and then transpmied and (‘ntoinbed 
in the Irrawaddy series. Apart from the dii]icuUi<‘s pix^scmted 
when one supposes silicified logs 50 feet long to have been trans- 
ported more than a hundred miles we find that thc' iossil wood is 
mainly confined to siliceous beds only and is conspicniously a.bsent 
from the silty under ’■clays. Again, the siliceous injections in 
the Negrais rocks are too compact and fi,no-gra.in(Hl to \’ieid 
the quartzose sands of the Irrawaddy series. Abov(^ all the 
fossilisation of wood of the Pliocene age cannot be att.ribuitHi 
to the siliceous spring phase which characterised the Cr(d a.e<x)us 
period only and did not survive any ion.ger. TIk^ soinxa^ of 
fossil wood is not extraneous but within tin* Irrawaddia.n 
arenaceous strata themselves and the fossilisation of wood wtrii, 
pari passu with the deposition of the Irrawaddy series. 

The constitution of fossil wood is found to b(‘ siliceous, 
calcareous, ferruginous and carbonaceous. G]ia.lcu‘dony and 
microcrystalline silica generally and opal occasionally ha.v<^ Ixani 
observed to form the bulk of the specimens wliilc^ {%'ilcit(^ and 
siderite have also participated in the formation of some sp(^(*/i- 
mens. In exceptional cases quartz has been dc^positt^i in th(‘ 
broad bundles of the vascular tissues while the partuudiynuitous 
tissue has been replaced by carbonates of iron and <‘,alcium. 

The origin of fossil wood is due to colloidal ina-t<‘r}al asso- 
ciated with waters laying down the deposits in which it is 
preserved. The lithology of the Irrawaddy s(u’i(‘H Hupport/S 
such an origin. Both mechanical and chemutal wtNalluu’ing 
must have helped in the formation of colloids. Hom<‘ of ilu^ 
colloidal material seems to have been changcHl into (uyst.alloidal 
afterwards. 

It has been tried to prove the colloidal origin of \\oo<l by 
experimental evidence which included the staining t (^sls, .sp<H;iii<! 
gravity determinations, water of constitution and mi<‘<rosco]>i(‘. 
examination, etc. The structures of some of tlu^, coiujndaons 
associated with fossil wood show rhythmic bam ling or 11 hi 
so>c&lhd Uesegang rings and it is probable that- iho solnt/ions 
which originated these concretions were also instnunental in tin* 
replacement of wood. 
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Mechanism of the petrifaction of wood consisted in the 
molecular replacement of the woody tissues by silica or other 
mineral matter. 

Sc^sh-water desertic conditions are very favourable to the 
formation of fossil wood especially when a great deal of alkalies 
is present to decompose the silicates and liberate colloidal 
silica to be deposited in the w^oody tissues. 

The presence of monocotyledonous fossil wood especially 
along the Pegu-Irraw^addian boundary seems to point to the 
climate of the Irrawaddian being a dry one in Central Burma 
and it may be that the uprise of the Arakan Yomas at the close 
of the Peguan interrupted the rain-bearing monsoon winds and 
established the dry rain shadow area which persists to the 
present day. 
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Plate L 




Pig. 2. 


Pig. 3. 

Photomicros, H. L. C. 

Figure 2.— Showing the dicotyledonous character of xenolith of fossil 
wood found associated with the andesitic lavas of Mount Popa. 

Figure 3. — Showing the broad vascular bundles and medullary rays 
in a dicotyledonous fossil wood, composed of white and yellow opal. 
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Fig. 4. 



Photomicros, H. L. c. 

Figure 4. — The transverse section of a monocotyledon showing clear 
quartz cr> stals deposited in the broad bundles of the vascular tissues. 
The dark portions represent the parenchymatous tissue replaced by 
siderite and clacite. 

Figure 5. — Showing longitudinal section of the above. Mark the 
hexagonal, transverse and prismatic sections of quartz showing the zonal 
deposition of silica. 





Article No. 3. 


A Few Types of Ho Songs composed by a Ho 
Teacher of the Ghaibassa Zilia School. 

By D. N. Majumbae. 

The songs contained in this paper are all from the pen of a 
Ho school teacher, now in the Ghaibassa Zhia school. The 
ideas presented in these songs are quite familiar with us all but 
ail the same, they indicate the mental outlook of the Hos, who 
have received some education in schools and colleges. The 
songs are generally sung by bands of young boys of Ghaibassa 
and the neighbourhood and I am told that they have found 
access even to the interior of Koihan. The Hos are classed 
as animists in the Census Report but a deviation in the 
procedure is now necessary in view of the anxiety of the Non- 
Christian Hos to style themselves Hindus. Besides, their 
regard for the divinities of their cultured neighbours, the Dikkus 
is not in any sense inferior to that of ardent followers of 
H i nduism. In one of the songs the goddess of learning has 
been invoked. Patriotism stands as the keynote to all the 
songs. The translations given here are mostly literal render- 
ings and I am indebted to my aboriginal friend Babu Kanuram 
for the text. 

( 1 ) 

'^JTT fsT'ETT^-STT, 

cTT^ ! 

^crt^TTf , II 

Come brothers, Come to think 

To seek after the way to prosperity. 

Plough, trade and take up various works 

Let us be educated and the country will rise. 


(2) 

I 

WflT tWr I 
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sftfT’CfT cTRR crtft, 

t^cTFr I 

Trnft iTTift, 

^«rT ^T=rT^ ^iXJir wiTTjft i 

35rrn mzT 

‘4^ crR ^T ^T=r I 

^^CfjT TT^’ft' 5Eft% cITSTT, 

^EWT ^ITTFrilT ^%cTT*rT I 

^fir f fjT 

sTTfsr ^nr wi ! 

irrf T ’f Tftr f iffifT 551^5^1 1 
ctpT WT 

^i^rr ^T ^?iir 1 

’^’CT Or^: %% I 

^ITT 

^ ftrf it =3)Tr %sil% I 

^frr gwT %3Rt ?j:5ft5RT, 

%j|f|- ^sft^RT I 

TT2STT, 5?,^. =^^8. 

Om. 

Saraswatx. 

Goddess Saraswati, giver of Learning, 

Knower of all knowledge, 

I salute thee with folded hands, 

Thou who boldest a book in thy hand. 
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Seated on the back of the swan 
With * Vina ’ tyre in thy hand 
Be pleased with me, 0 Mother. 

I have come to thy shelter. 

I am seated at thy feet, my Mother. 

Bemove the dirt of ignorance from my eyes. 

I am writing this, a book of songs. 

Thou seest it in front. 

Be it written well, be it heard well, 

Be it sung about among the Hos, 

In the village, in the jungles, 

Let river banks, mountains, echo with it. 

So that my countrymen, kinsmen, awaken 

And rouse one another by singing these merrily. 
Then let them run and let them march 
On the path to prosperity. 

Then dive thou thy quill pen 
Into the inkwell black, 

And rouse them by thy edged goad 

So that they tread the path of virtue. 


(3) 

^ I 

( ) 

eTpr, ^ arr*r i 

crr^, 

fsr^nfsTJT ^n^TTirT, 

15 %^T ^ifr, wfcf: itNt I 
’f^cTT’rr, 

^ SfT. eiT*rr i 

WT '*rT¥, i 
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^T^TT, 

^nr ®rT^, i 

f^=g?T ^T’TT, 

fgftrsr 3iiT^ ^Tfe^TT ? 

WT?: ^ ^T’lT, 

^JTT ffSTlsETT 5fTKf gBHT I 

fjT^T® tn^g^TilT, 

'f m ft, ife I 

•qi^g- ffg, xfT?T?^F(T, 
f^efT mt5tf , 'IHT I 

STrsiilTT, 

?ft fwcTT ^rrtSR', 5ns%^ i 

^T^T %cfT ^sri, 

5t=?fT WTiftft, cITSTT I 

fTRft srsTJTT^rr’rT, 

%cnsrT, I 
l^cfT^TT, 

Ifspr ^TiTT wf^ ^r^-R o[r i 

ft ^rrfsr^Tr ctrt, 

'fun f fjr>r jtrst cft%*r ^ i 

5ffRt ^Tf *r ^TRT, 

ffg?T WT f^r^r ft?:T, ^ i 

^irt^ ! ftuR ftft^ arm, 

^t Tfe?rr»r i 

fkwf ^ft fki srxJT % 

^WT ^+)i SIR *rni^, ^rfftw %%^T*r i 
3?:crRm If T5?, 

fTit5>r mm: t:, 5rTftxT iigsR i 
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^t^IT cfTim: WFT I 

Si 

5En*Tt, 

^rrg crwr 

SR^T^fT saTMiFT*!, 


«iTgTr STTT % ^Tt%?frcfFrr, ^1^5:1^ 1 

%sn IfFT, 

%cTFr snar 1 

sn^ tTFTFr, 

5 =rr!rt^ wftt i 

■Sft^t tW^ WT 
^ sritiisR], T fMffi: w 1 
iPT JTT ^srt ^sr, 

Cs 

% 5 |fT STTJT, ^ftW ^PtNisT I 


ITp ! Up ! 

Under the British shade. 

All are shaking off sleep and rubbing eyes ; 

The people all are rising, 

But yon are dead asleep like logs and stones. 

Regrettable it is. 

You are dead asleep like logs and stones. 

Light of knowledge is dawning 
But you are still snoring noisily ; 

The people of other countries are progressing, 

But you do not advance even a little ; 

The other people are running fast 
But you do not even creep forward. 

All other people have gone up, 

How long will you lie below ? 

Those below have gone ahead, 

They trample upon us, so let us rise. 

Few, few of you have light and learning 
But are doing nothing for the welfare of your countrymen ; 
Though you are educated 
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You are only gorging your small belly. 

Regrettable it is. 

You are only filling your small belly : 

The crow, the dog, the fox, and l)ear 
Their bellies, these, too, fill ; 

You are born a human being, 

Wherein, then, are you higher than these ; 

You care for self only. 

You know not to do good to your people a,nd country’. 

You Ho people, I tell you— 

Gird up your loins to do good to your people and country. 
If you want to survive 

You yourself walk on the path of doing good to people iind 
country. 

Time has changed, 0 Brethren ! 

No more engage in merriment by drums, dance and song. 
Just seek after the road to your country’s good. 

No more toss your heads in dancing Akhara. 

You are drinking leaf-cup after leaf -cup, 

Drink no more out of big pots. 

You have no thought about the country, 

You are addicted to drinking ; 

If you want to stand on the earth 
Cut down and drive away evil customs. 

If you want respect from civilised men 
Listen to what Deogam Kanu Ram says. 

Evil customs still linger in you, 

Only your outward looks are changed ; 

In cutting and dressing of hair 
You have outdone the English and Dikus. 

In wearing dress and using scented oils 
The Bengalees even are outdone 
But you have no learning. 

You are scentless like the Palash flower. 


(4) 

I 

s* * 

( m wi ) 

Tj ’^T’ETT, 

13^ 33^T 52T afTOSTT I 

%5iT ^ ■srFCfwl', 
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^TRtiTT, gw ^rrftrs %*rT, 
^TTift, Tftc^iT arm I 

JTtg^T 5rT*r ^ 3t^T, %cnJT ^ w, 

i 

^^TTT ^TT^gT, %?T, 

^ ^ I 

5TT5T ?;3r ^*fr WPTT, 

%’rrr jfr^ ww i 

gg^ %^fpr ^rtww, i 

%% ^lit fn*r? ’f *r^, %*r 

3Er?Tt %r mfiT%^T =gTWfftaGrT i 
3TTfr ^cr% t:^, %%5 e: %sr 

w jft^ri' xiTcTW %^Tg jfr^ I 

cftt TTWRirr, ^ ifr^ 

=?JrT%^, ^3R sft^T I 

gw^r ft^RT^rr, 

SET^T^^UTT ^T5:^T, ggrr ^rtwi^TT i 

=^ 8 . 

The Eose. 

In tlie garden the eye-bewitching rose 
Is sweet to smell in its full bloom. 

It opened and beamed bright for a day or two 
But alas it withered afterwards. 

Regrettable it is, for a day it bloomed 
Only to fade away soon. 

Though it has faded, there is stiU a treasure, 

A good treasure left in it. 

Deogam poet even composed this song 
In praise of this treasure. 

On having faded, its colour decayed. 

Its beauty vanished away 
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You are only gorging your small belly. 

Regrettable it is. 

You are only filling your small belly : 

The crow, the dog, the fox, and bear 
Their bellies, these, too, fill ; 

You are born a human being, 

Wherein, then, are you higher than these ; 

You care for self only. 

You know not to do good to your peo])le and eoantr\\ 

You Ho people, I tell you — 

Gird up your loins to do good to your people and count ry. 
If you want to survive 

You yourself walk on the path of doing good to people and 
country. 

Time has changed, 0 Brethren 1 
No more engage in merriment by drums, dance and song. 

Just seek after the road to your country’s good. 

No more toss your heads in dancing Akhara. 

You are drinking leaf-cup after leaf-cup, 

Drink no more out of big pots. 

You have no thought about the country, 

You are addicted to drinking ; 

If you want to stand on the earth 
Cut down and drive away evil customs. 

If you want respect from civilized men 
Listen to what Deogam Kanu Ram says. 

Evil customs still linger in you, 

Only your outward looks are changed ; 

In cutting and dressing of hair 
You have outdone the English and Dikus. 

In wearing dress and using scented oils 
The Bengalees even are outdone 
But you have no learning. 

You are scentless like the Palash flower. 


(4) 

I 

( ^CTJT WR ) 

%an iftrit, 

»rT*rT i 
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^RTTIfW ^TRf JTT, %*rT, 

=^PTR^ JTT^:^ I 

5r^T, %cfTIT W, 

fftl’*?' Jf’’', ^ I 

Cs. 

^^rJnJT 3rT%^T, 

w ?[% ^?T5t w I 
jf^ETf wT^r ?:jr wsfr wt^tt, 

%w ^T^i^snm, 3ft5fft WH I 

%^'t H^TTfS, %5r 

^5^ %^T5r sErtn^, pif^o^Ri^T i 
^ 5(rTt JTT*r? %*r wft 

^TftT%=^ 'W’^JT^aEfT I 
5rT«T ^rcr% %S?; %sr 

w jfl^fj- xiTorTSEr %3finj[ jft^t ^pri i 
ertt JTTTn?;in, ^ ^ 

Mi it-O, ^TfaR *ft^1Nrr I 

%«r ffirsr 

^T^in ^T?5rr, ggrr i 

^8. 

The Rose. 

In the garden the eye-bewitching rose 
Is sweet to smell in its full bloom. 

It opened and beamed bright for a day or two 
But alas it withered afterwards. 

Regrettable it is, for a day it bloomed 
Only to fade away soon. 

Though it has faded, there is still a treasure, 

A good treasure left in it. 

Deogam poet even composed this song 
In praise of this treasure. 

On having faded, its colour decayed. 

Its beauty vanished away 
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But still the wind from this dry flower 
Spreads sweet perfume all over. 

The same is the fate, 0 mankind ! of thy bodily 
It beams bright for two days and a half. 

Take your utmost care, but when Death arrives 

He leaves it withered, like leaves of a broken stem. 
Then I will not be vain of my beauty and youth. 

These do not guard me in the end. 

But in this world, I will do good deeds. 

’Tis the name that endures and emits scent. 


(5) 

I 

T3r 'fit: I 

5% jf|sf| iftr^TT, 

ftar i 

5rlf , 

IHT tf wr ’rig?: iNr e 

ifjTsr sTTftrsr 

■ST’CTT 5|^t i 

^fT ^ t, 

fw 1% 5hn I 

5 1% 5hrT i 

WT ^ SRTfsW t^TT ! 
'fkr tf 

ftf^grr tsr ^flf firfaifl i 
%afiT ^51%^ 

ftflr^rT^ ttjtt ^rlf ’srataffl Shnr i 
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^5rT ^Tf srif , 

^^fcT ’ 5 ST Tf ihrr i 

^ %5rr, 

%^jr xrT5:f35r f^nr 3i^ i 

VJ 

W^TiT *^*511 

firf^f f^TTT^^T I 

Service of the CoxiNTRy. 

Born we are in the Bishi family. 

Do not stain the pure line. 

Better die by swallowing the deadly poison 
Than forget thy noble line. 

Bad habits and customs we must all 
Uproot and then pass away 

For the welfare of the country dear 

Adopt the customs which virtue commends. 

In the gloomy darkness of Singbhum land 

Must we illuminate the light of knowledge. 

This is the duty, the virtuous deed 
Must we undertake by all means. 

Let us find out a patriotic message 
Then spread it to all brothers. 

Then let us climb up the path of duty 
And beshame the foreigners. 

Let us roar like the mighty lions 

And rouse to action our sleeping brothers. 

Come, come, unite and assemble together 
Must we climb to the zenith above. 

Born we are on the soil of Lionland. 

Must we act like the mighty lions. 

Come, come, for the service of Lionland 

To adore and adorn her with all that is good. 


(6) 
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armt, ^sriaTT ; 

W sfTI ^^TSRT^ri II 

f^fir ^ srt^r g^^ar ^larar ; 

%MT atcft, ?rTf^*r fg^r, ^r-tjtt ^srl'cTTar i 

TNt iruarr, ^asTTar f^^ifcrar armi ; 

%irr sRTiTT %5rTtTTar ii 

^ aiT? cft%*i ; 

^infcTJr af, crraiar ara:, ^la^ar ^ i 
mm giJctJT ’tT^ % ^rT*r^^T ; 

^ JTRTar ^ II 

XTS^TT, 5?,^. ’=. ^8. 

Peeoautiok. 

At sunrise the sunbeam is red, 

There^s no difficulty of food and drink. 

Early life pleasantly glides on ; 

There are no storms and no cares ; 

You are merrily sitting under the parental shade. 

With the rise of the sun, the heat becomes severe, 

You are to earn your livelihood. 

All days do not go in the same way, 

Thunder, hail and storm and cares liefall you : 

Life does not always glide in this way. 

Use precaution then from your early life. 

Be prepjared for the strife. 

Set your face against difficulties 
Or they will surmount you. 

Struggle hard and swim across the ocean. 



Abticle No. 4. 


Death and connected Ceremonies amongst the Hos 
of Kolhan in Singbhum. 

Preliminary Review. 

By D. N. Majtjmdar. 

Birth, marriage and death are the three most important 
events of human life and afford occasion for the association of 
varied beliefs and rites and as such require well-meaning and 
patient scrutiny from ail students of ethnography. And of 
these three principal happenings in one’s life the last deserves 
the greatest attention. As soon as a child is born, he is usher- 
ed into a sphere of existence where he is received as a stranger 
no doubt, but he is expected to unfold himself with lapse of 
time and advancing years ; so even if he makes his surroundings 
feel and enquire about his origin yet he causes no particular 
anxiety in the minds of his new acquaintances, because he has 
come to live with them and in their midst and is one of 
them who must identify himself with them. But different is 
the case at death ; death means cessation of life, death means a 
parting irrevocable. The voice is hushed to eternal silence. 
So it is death which has evoked most of the rites of primitive 
people and consequently has contributed to the independent 
evolution of their ideas. Funeral ceremonies are said to be 
a department of religion and some authorities hold that religion 
owes its inception to the cult of the dead. Death brings into 
play the complicated processes of thought leading to the con- 
ception of powers higher than man, the idea of spirits pervading 
Nature, the transformation of soul into spirit and the behaviour 
of spirits towards the survivors. So it is to death that 
primitive rites were addressed and the first ceremonies were 
those of the dead and religion began with the cult of the 
dead. 

Death is a surprise to the primitive mind as well as a 
source of apprehension. Surprise because a metamorphosis has 
come for which the primitive mind was hardly prepared and a 
source of apprehension because he is numbed by unknown 
fears. The Hos believe that death means a transformation, a 
metamorphosis. The soul leaves the body at death and is very 
loath to leave the place of death and is believed to hover round 
the dead body for a time. When the body is cremated the 
soul enters the vessel where the charred bones are kept for final 
burial at the family burial place at the next Jangtopa day and 
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never leaves the house till the Jangtopa. With the burial 
of the earthen vessel under a stone slab, the disengaKi^^ed soul 
enters the pit and remains in it as long Jis it, |)I(^as<%s but it 
comes out by the small hole made by clraAving out, a, thin tliread 
placed in the vessel which will be described later on. Ihane;ir- 
nation takes place soon afterwards and the Hos b(tiev(3 tluit 
sooner or later the soul must re-enter the world in a iitnv rolc‘. 
The soul never dies but changes fraines. Death is ea.iisc'd 
by both internal and external agencies. Outdoor liih jvlTords 
any amount of accidents and death from tliese is to the Hos, 
due to the influence of spirits, who when aiuioyed caiuse 
accidents. There are beneficent spirits as well as malefic, cut 
ones. The former may again be subdivided into (I) those that 
are absolutely harmless (2) those that are prone to take ollence ; 
in the latter case, the spirits chastise the people. The first 
class of spirits, i.e., harmless, elicit little or no rites [‘or they 
being harmless can do no wrong. The second <dass of good 
spirits engage perpetual attention of the Hos; for tiiey are 
regarded as the guardian angels of the people and most of the 
rites are reverentially offered to them. In case of non-obser- 
vance of certain rites or periodical worship these spirits get annoy- 
ed and are wont to punish the devotees according to th(‘, nature or 
proportion of the breach. Spirits of peu’sons deach eonu^ under 
this group and on every occasion of worship, the Hos take 
special care to propitiate them. Of the maiciicent spirits who 
are out to find out man's frailties the most importa-nt ones have 
been enumerated before in one of the papers published in the 
Society’s Journal. These are like watchdogs always bullying 
the people. Sometimes they are avoided, souH^tiiues tliey 
are satisfied by offering sacrifices. These spirits liav<^ their 
localities fixed so that the people keep themselv(\s away from 
their haunts. But mere aloofness cannot save tiunu from the? 
grasp of the spirits, so, many of them are periodi(uilly pro])itiat~ 
ed. Spirits are believed to be disengaged souls a,nd have', l)eeu 
raised to the status of gods or demons acjcording to part 
played by them and understood by the people. Sf)irits who arQ 
directly concerned with everyday life of the Hos <I<miand 
greater attention but they are not necessarily higher In tiuur 
estimation. Spirits who are known to be <a)nnccttHi with 
agrarian troubles, for example, are reguhirly attcndcul to. 
Unworshipped gods, i.e., gods who are absolutely harmless re- 
ceive more respects from the Hos than Iiarmful ones although 
they are particularly anxious to propitiate them. Of course, 
those that are benign gods are greatly honoured and are looked 
up to in case of emergency but seldom any rites are mkkimed 
to them for they are benign and are not expt^cied to be 
displeased with their devotees. 

Every soul finds a fixed abode after death which is allotted 
to it by Singbonga and the conditions of living in this now 
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home are said to be ideal. They do not possess definite ideas 
about the position of this new abode but intelligent people 
amongst them like to place it in the nether regions. The period 
of its stay in its new home is determined by the anxiety of the 
soul to leave its mortal frame at the time of death or in 
other words, if the soul is loath to leave its earthly surroundings 
it has to come back soon ; but if it is anxious to leave this world 
and enter a new one the soul is allowed a longer period of stay 
in the new home. The souls of pious men as also of chiefs are 
not generally reincarnated but are transformed into stars and 
are hung up in the blue canopy of heaven and from there 
they shed their lustre on those they have left behind. 

When the Hos were mere hunters, all deaths were attribut- 
ed to the influence direct or indirect of spirits. Besides, 
natural deaths in a hunting tribe are rare, deaths being mostly 
due to accidents. Having no idea of the maximum period 
a man may live on earth, even natural decay was attributed to 
causes external to the body and influenced by the pleasure or 
displeasure of the bonga or bongas who are on the look out 
for men’s defects. With the change from a hunting to an 
agricultural stage their outlook underwent a transformation and 
the inevitableness of death was impressed on their conscious- 
ness. But the mental plane was not, however, much raised and 
so we find even to-day, when epidemics sweep away the villagers, 
they approach the village Bewa or the medicine-men, who 
divine the cause of displeasure of the bonga or bongas concerned 
after which the whole village assemble in some convenient 
place, preferably under a big tree outside the skirts of the 
village, not very far away and offer sacrifices of fowls, goats, 
buffaloes, the offerings being selected in accordance with the 
gravity of the danger before them. After the ceremonial offer of 
sacrifice, the Bewa gets possessed and speaks out whether the 
spirit or spirits have been appeased or not. 

As soon as death occurs, the female relatives rend the sky 
with loud wailings which summon the villagers in the courtyard 
of the deceased. Messages are sent to relations in other 
villages, who are also summoned to participate in the last rites 
of the bereaved family. They bring with them their own 
provisions, pieces of cloth, copper or silver coins whichever they 
can afford besides pots of ricebeer which are presented to the 
family of the deceased. The pieces of cloth and coins are 
placed on the funeral pyre, the presents are kept back. From 
the moment when death occurs to the last act of cremation, 

^ birdiring ’ or the horn of wild buffalo is sounded which with its 
solemn sound is believed to proclaim the wrath of the spirits. 
When most of the relatives and friends and villagers have 
assembled the elders put their heads together and decide upon a 
provisional programme . A wooden coffin is prepared , five cubits 
by two- one end of which is curved into a horses head. The 
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corpse is then taken out of the hut and placed in t!K-> (joiirtyard 
and the door of the hut is temporarily shut against the inmates 
of the house. In some parts of Kolhan thc^ e-oOin is not now 
insisted. Next the village Deuri takes soitu^ anm. in his 
hand and muttering some incantations sc^at.ters 1 h(‘ sa,m(^ i’l'om 
the door of the hut to the courtyard wh(M’(^ the eorpst^, has been 
placed. This is believed to scare away mischievous sj)irits 
from entering the precincts of the Irut a.nd <a*(^ating any mis- 
chief. The body is anointed with oil or turm(‘.ri<; pa.st.e, al'ter 
which it is washed clean. The personal ornanuails of th(^ 
deceased if any, are put on the body and it is (‘ovcutul by a 
piece of new cloth but if the body bears tattoo marks, special 
care is taken to keep the marks exposed. This being done, 
quantities of rice, pulses and other seedlings are placed undei’ 
the corpse by the villagers and distributed among themselves 
believing thereby that when these grains are mixed with other 
seeds at the time of sowing rich harvest is exjKHdicd. The 
corpse is then placed in the coffin with tlie head towards the 
horse’s head and is carried to the cremation gi*oimd amidst 
loud wailings of those assembled. They ai’o also scei» to tear 
their hair in grief. The funeral pyre has i)een kept; rt^ady i’rom 
beforehand and the corpse is carried round it thinn* tim<‘.s befon* 
it is placed on the pyre. The funeral pyre is always s(di lire to 
by the male members of the sept, the decea,sed belongcul to, 
but at present the custom is to delegate the duty to t.lu^ <‘ldest 
son. The custom of hiring two widows for this purpose is 
found in Kolhan. Could this show tliat formerly the last rites 
were done by the hired widows ? This view ha,.s Ixaai stated 
by the aged inhabitants of Kolhan. The widows must be 
without any issue. In this connection it may be not;(‘d tluit tlu*. 
Hos are very bitterly disposed towards ])arren women and 
believe that those without any issue has sec;ret e.omuHdIou with 
spirits and are therefore witches, and tlio llos art^ pa;rt;i<ada,r}y 
careful to avoid these women. But tlu^ (aistom ol taigaging 
the services of two such women at fnuorai rites admit- of a 
different explanation. The women work as I)(nvaH or nuxlitam^- 
men at a time when the family is always in a <‘.onsta,nt dnaid of 
unknown spirits ; for they do not know whetluw tlu^ spirit just 
disengaged will be friendly to the survivors oi* will he a Hoarc(‘, 
of permanent troubles. From the time of death to tin" la^xt 
Jangtopa day the widows remain in the house the 
and are generously treated by the nuau b(u\s of ilie fa.nuiy 
and after the Jangtopa, when their services are no longer rcxpiireci , 
the two women are very handsomely paid. Thn dnnd aiu 
generally burnt at night and the funeral pyre is kc^pt burning all 
through the night. 

At dawn, the women cut two branches ef pec^pul tn^e 
(ficus religiosa) three to four cubits long and fctc‘h tiireo to four 
pots of water from the neighbouring river or bandh. One of 
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the branches is pushed straight home into the ground 
at the place where cremation took place and the second 
placed horizontally over the remains of the dead and 
water is poured from the pots on the spot. The charred bones 
which were kept aside, are washed and put in a ‘ hata ’ or winnow- 
ing fan for future ceremonies. The party then retire to the 
village and the winnowing fan is carefully put in the sun 
for drying the bones. When in the afternoon, the bones are com- 
pletely dried, a new earthen pot is procured, wherein the bones 
are kept. The pot is then covered with, branches and leaves of 
Kend tree. The spirit is believed to hover round the vessel and 
the Hos place toothbrush and water near it to enable the 
spirit to use them {?). The pot is then made to hang from the 
thatch of the hut or placed in a corner of the hut. The party 
then go to a neighbouring stream or pool, anoint their limbs 
with oil and turmeric paste and take a purificator}^ bath after 
which they come to the deceased’s house where they are treated 
with boiled rice, pulse, vegetables and handia by the members 
of the deceased’s family. Of course, the bereaved family has 
not to undergo any expense for the entertainment as the 
visitors always come with their own provisions which are 
delivered to the housewife of the famity and it is found that the 
receipt always exceeds the disbursement. When a child is 
born, the Hos observe pollution for a fixed number of days, 
during which the particular family is not allowed to mix freely 
in the community but at death there is hardly any such obser- 
vance and the members of the bereaved family are under no 
obligation to undergo any penance. If there is any pollution it 
is a general one and all the members of the community have to 
share the same so that there is no prescribed observance at death. 
On the third day, the men or women who set fire to the pile of 
wood, cook a small quantity of rice with turmeric powder in 
a small earthen pot. The preparation is known as ‘ Sasanmundi.’ 
A flat stone is placed in the courtyard known as ‘ Pauchaiti-diri ’ 
where the women wash their hands and feet by applying a 
quantity of Sasanmundi which is said to purify them. Next 
they spread out the Sasanmundi in a plate made of sal-leaf, 
which the Hos believe are much relished by the disengaged 
soul. The earthen vessel containing the charred bones is 
brought down from the thatch of the hut and is placed in the 
courtyard and near it are kept the bow and arrows of the 
deceased, but if the latter happens to be a woman, wooden seats 
with pots of water on them are placed by its side. At nightfall 
the kitchen is swept clean and ashes (rakh) are spread on the 
floor of the room. The male members of the family sit in the 
room and one of them begins to call by the name of the 
deceased. 

Ela Nutum Huju Singh Subarichi Daru Subare Mename 
Hujume Sikuku Murmuriko Rabangjiareyajia.” 
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corpse is then taken out of the hut and placed in the (•ourtyard 
and the door of the hut is temporarily shut a<>;ainst the inniates 
of the house. In some parts of Kolhan the t'oilin is not, now 
insisted. Next the village Deuri takes soint^ ai-ua. in his 
hand and muttering some incantations scatterv- ih(^ sa.nu' f?*om 
the door of the hut to the courtyard where tlu^ eorpsc'; has been 
placed. This is believed to scare away nii.s(!liievous s|)iriis 
from entering the precincts of the lint and creating nuy mis- 
chief. The body is anointed with oil or turnnnie pa.st(^, a, ft, or 
which it is washed clean. The personal ornanumts of tin*, 
deceased if any, are put on the body and it is c()vm(,‘(l by a 
piece of new cloth but if the body bears tattoo ma rks, special 
care is taken to keep the marks exposed. This bdng done, 
quantities of rice, pulses and other seedlings an^ phuuni under 
the corpse by the villagers and distributed among themselves 
believing thereby that when these grains are mixed with other 
seeds at the time of sowing rich harvest is expe(‘ted- Tlie 
corpse is then placed in the coffin with the liead towards the 
horse’s head and is carried to the cremation ground amidst 
loud wailings of those assembled. They are also to tear 
their hair in grief. The funeral pyre has been ke])t n^ady from 
beforehand and the corpse is carried round it thrcM^ timers before' 
it is placed on the pyre. The funeral pyre is always s(‘t fire to 
by the male members of the sept, the (iecea,scd l>eIongcid to, 
but at present the custom is to delegate the duty to tiu^ eldest 
son. The custom of hiring two widows for this [>urp(>se is 
found in Kolhan. Could this show that Foi’meiiy tlu' last rites 
were done by the hired widows ? This view has Ikkui stated 
by the aged inhabitants of Kolhan. 'blie widous must be 
without any issue. In this connection it may b(i notc^d that 
Hos are very bitterly disposed towards barnai wonum and 
believe that those without any issue ha,s secret (u)nnecd-i()n witli 
spirits and are therefore witches, and the Tlos art^ part haihirly 
careful to avoid these women. But the custom of taigaging 
the services of two such women at fimeral rit(‘.s admit, of a 
different explanation. The women work as Dc^was or meditaruv 
men at a time when the family is always in a vomUini dvvml of 
unknown spirits; for they do not know wheiluu’ th(' sf)irit, Just 
disengaged will be friendly to the survivors or will lie a Homvi\ 
of permanent troubles. From the time of dcuith to the 
Jangfcopa day the widows remain in the house <h‘ th<‘ d(^ceas<^d 
and are generously treated by the members of the fa,mily 
and after the Jangtopa, when their services arc no longer rc(|uir(^(i, 
the two women are very handsomely paid. Tlu' dc'ad a,r(^ 
generally burnt at night and the funeral ])yrc is kept, burning all 
through the night. 

At dawn, the women cut two branches of piuipul t,rc(^ 
{ficus religiosa) three to four cubits long and fetch ihiv.e to four 
pots of water from the neighbouring river or batulh. One of 
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the branches is pushed straight home into the ground 
at the place where cremation took place and the second 
placed horizontally over the remains of the dead and 
water is poured from the pots on the spot. The charred bones 
which were kept aside, are washed and put in a ' hata ’ or winnow- 
ing fan for future ceremonies. The party then retire to the 
village and the winnowing fan is carefully put in the sun 
for drjdng the bones. When in the afternoon, the bones are com- 
pletely dried, a new earthen pot is procured, wherein the bones 
are kept. The pot is then covered with branches and leaves of 
Kend tree. The spirit is believed to hover round the vessel and 
the Hos place toothbrush and water near it to enable the 
spirit to use them {?). The pot is then made to hang from the 
thatch of the hut or placed in a corner of the hut. The party 
then go to a neighbouring stream or pool, anoint their limbs 
with oil and turmeric paste and take a purificatory bath after 
which they come to the deceased’s house where they are treated 
with boiled rice, pulse, vegetables and handia by the members 
of the deceased’s family. Of course, the bereaved family has 
not to undergo any expense for the entertainment as the 
visitors always come with their own provisions which are 
delivered to the housewife of the family and it is found that the 
receipt always exceeds the disbursement. When a child is 
born, the Hos observe pollution for a fixed number of days, 
during which the particular family is not allowed to mix freely 
in the community but at death there is hardly any such obser- 
vance and the members of the bereaved family are under no 
obligation to undergo any penance. If there is any pollution it 
is a general one and all the members of the community have to 
share the same so that there is no prescribed observance at death. 
On the third day, the men or women who set fire to the pile of 
wood, cook a small quantity of rice with turmeric powder in 
a small earthen pot. The preparation is known as ‘ Sasanmundi.’ 
A flat stone is placed in the courtyard known as ‘ Pauchaiti-diri ’ 
where the women wash their hands and feet by applying a 
quantity of Sasanmundi which is said to purify them. Next 
they spread out the Sasanmundi in a plate made of sal-leaf, 
which the Hos believe are much relished by the disengaged 
soul. The earthen vessel containing the charred bones is 
brought down from the thatch of the hut and is placed in the 
courtyard and near it are kept the bow and arrows of the 
deceased, but if the latter happens to be a woman, wooden seats 
with pots of water on them are placed by its side. At nightfall 
the kitchen is swept clean and ashes (rakh) are spread on the 
floor of the room. The male members of the family sit in the 
room and one of them begins to call by the name of the 
deceased. 

“ Ela Nutum Huju Singh Subarichi Daru Subare Mename 
Hujume Sikuku Murmuriko Rabangjiareyajia.” 
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‘ Come spirit come, under the tree or wherever you are ; 
there is cold outside, gnats insects in plenty ; why reniain there 
but come in please.’ 

The door of the room is carefully bolttKi from within 
and two women proceed to the cremation ground to fetch tlio 
shade of the departed. From the latter plane, tlu^y staa,1; for 
the kitchen room. One of the women takes two plough-sharers 
in her hands and the other carries a pot containing walic!-. 
As they come, the woman with her ploughshares strik(‘s du^se 
against each other and at every stroke the woman witli water 
pours a quantity of it on the ground. The woineii theti go to 
the spot where the vessel is kept and touching it witli their feet 
approach the kitchen door. Here they address the inmates 
of the room whether the spirit has entered or not. They utter 
these words seven times and the members inside tlie hut at once 
light a dip and minutely examine whether any irnpression of any 
kind is noticeable on the ashes. As soon as any mark or 
footprint is discovered, the members inside cry out, '‘th(‘. shade 
has entered.” If, however, after seven addresses by tln‘. women 
the inmates do not respond the women have to go ba(‘Jv again to 
the place of starting and have to repeat the action. 

When an impression is discernible on the floor, the mem- 
bers put their heads together to divine the ca,use (d* dt^ath. 
If the impression on the ashes resembles a long line made 
by dragging a piece of rope, it is believed that (hait.h was (aiused 
by the agency of the spirits of dead ancestors. If the trn.C(iS 
resemble footprints left by lizards, they believer that .Buru-bouga 
has killed the man. Marks resembling footprints of <u‘ab, 
indicate death at the hands of the tiger spirit. If it is death 
from the agency of mischievous witches the impn^.ssious apjx^ar 
like those of a cat’s paw. If only holes are foutKl on tln^ aslies 
the man must have died from holes in his lungs, from 
consumption. When the mark indicates a thuml) iin])ression of 
a human being, death is believed to be caused by ^ Jugnibonga.’ 
After the cause of death has been thus ascertauifal, the irunnhers 
turn their attention to guess the form of life tlu^ miwly dis- 
embodied soul wants to reincarnate itself. 

It is not certain whether a spirit will rci!icarinit(^ at all iis 
man or as a living creature other than tnan. S<>ni(^tim(ts it may 
not be at all reincarnated. Sometimes it may not d( 5 sorv(‘ (;<) i>u 
reborn as man, in that case the new role may bo that <d‘ a binl 
or a beast of prey. The laws governing' reincarnation arc 
so vague and ill defined that it is yet prematurt^. to offer any 
explanation of the beliefs of present-day Hos. Of course, tlm 
longer we remain silent on the point, the more W(^ run the 
risk of not getting at the truth for evidence of a rapid disinteg- 
ration in their indegenous beliefs and practices are not warding 
and as time rolls on, we shall be faced with a higher and movo 
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complex culture ^vlien there is a chance of our"s being duped by 
ambitious minds who might question our motive. 

The footprints of a bird are taken to indicate that the 
deceased will be reborn as a bird. If these resemble that of 
some animal, the spirit is sure to get itself reincarnated in the 
shape of that animal. If marks of a human foot are noticed 
the deceased is expected to be reborn as a human being. 

In case the Jangtopa cannot be held on the fourth day as 
is customary, the ceremony is postponed by common consent 
till a convenient date and the bones in the vessel are pro- 
visionally interred in the courtyard with a small slab of stone on 
the surface. This is known as Jangkapari. As the Jangtopa 
is a communal ceremony it is also a drain on communal re- 
sources. So in many villages the rule is found that a certain 
day is agreed upon generally after the harvesting season is over, 
when the Jangtopa of all deaths in the village is celebrated. 
In case the Jangtopa is performed on the usual date that is on 
the fourth day after cremation, a general purificatory ceremony 
is observed by the villagers. They cut their hair, pare their 
nails and shave themselves. The floor of the huts is rinsed 
with cowdung solution which is also sprinkled on the courtyard. 
The women throw ofl earthen utensils and metallic ones are 
cleansed. The villagers then go to a neighbouring stream 
or bandh and take a ceremonial bath. 

On the day previous to the Jangtopa, the villagers in a 
body go to a ‘neighbouring hill and fetch a stone slab or 
Sasandiri. The size of the slab is large enough to require the 
services of hundred to two hundred persons. The proportion of 
the stone varies according to the social and material position, 
the deceased occupied in life. The more important the man the 
larger is the Sasandiri. The stone slab is brought down to the 
village and is placed in the courtyard of the deceased. If 
the deceased were a Manki or a Munda or an influential and 
respectable person, a second slab of stone 6 to 7 ft. in height 
and 18 to 27 inches in width is erected in a prominent place, 
preferably at the junction of two or more village alleys. These 
are generally of the menhir type, and resemble those of other 
aboriginal tribes of Chotanagpur. 

The Jangtopa is generally held on the fourth day but if 
circumstances do not permit, it is postponed till the next 
harvesting time, to suit the convenience of the people. It must 
be noted again that the Jangtopa is a communal ceremony and 
the interests of the whole community is involved in it. The 
day being fixed in consultation with the elders of the village, 
invitations are sent to other villages and all relations and 
friends of the deceased make it a point to attend the ceremony ; 
absence from this without sufficient reason is attributed to malice 
or antipathy to the departed soul. From all accounts, it seems 
that the Jangtopa is a happy performance and affords a time of 
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enjoyment to all concerned. The whole village is astir with the 
news of the coming ceremony, there being ,no sign of grief 
or sorrow. The departed soul is believed to unite with th<‘ souls 
of the dead ancestors and the people assemble to (te!(d)ra,te 
the union. From the night preceding the Jangliopa.. jx^oph^ 
begin to flock to the village in numbers, carrying with ih<an 
presents of handia, rice, fowls and if possibles he-go:Us. lo 
the morning the men dig a hole in the family' gravc'yiird, 
five feet deep and three in diameter. When the hok^ is r(\‘idy, 
earthen vessel containing the charred bones are brongl)!, out for 
burial. The vessel is then covered with flowers and is c,a,iTi(xl by 
two women to the hole. Before the final intenmait, tlu^ vesscjj 
is filled with rice and a piece of thread six to seven cubits iu 
length is allowed to rest on the vessel, one end of the thread 
being kept on the surface. The hole is covered witli earth 
and the burial is thus completed. Next, one of tlio widows 
gradually draws up the thread out of the hole and when it is 
done, on she runs with it to the hut where death liad occurred. 
The thread device allows the spirit to come out of the hole, Just 
covered. The Sasandiri is placed over the hole and oil is poured 
on it as also on the Sasandiris of the graveyard. Tlie niembers 
of the family then scatter fried rice and prepare Siisaiuniindi 
which is offered in plates made of sal-leaf. 

All the while, horns of buffaloes are sounded and the 
drums, “topam, topam, jarigtopam’’ and a dance is held in 
honour of the departed soul. With the completion of t\m rates 
the people drink ricebeer and make up a procession, and the 
whole company parade the village dancing up and down the 
streets to the accompaniment of drums and music. 



Article No. 5. 


Afghan Stories from the Lolab. 

By Mrs. C. de Beauvoir Stocks. 

When I was in Kashmir during the summer of 1926,. 
I heard that the Khyber-Hazari — a people who had settled in 
the Lolab valley — were a Mongolian tribe who were also said 
to have the same mesobraehycephalic head-shape as the 
Lap-cha people of Sikliim. Thinking that they had possibly 
the same racial connection, I determined to go and investigate 
them. 

To reach the Lolab valley, I had to cross the Wular Lake 
by ‘dunga,' and then rode from Olus to Kumbrial. A camp 
w^as made on the side of a hill in a large deodar forest with 
a fine view of the valley stretching from north to south. This 
was three or four miles wide and roughly 12 miles in length. 
The valley seemed very fertile, into it several small nullahs 
opened, and up one of these, I came to Hihoram — the valley 
of the Hazari, 

I found however that the Khyber-Haza.ri were not Mon- 
golian at all, and therefore had no connection with the Lap-cha. 
In the photo of a group, they are seen to be a strong stalwart 
people. Muscular and big, they wore bright coloured turbans 
striped with either red, blue or green which added considerably 
to their height. They told me that round the village I was 
in, and all along that nullah, were rich ‘ kathi ’ (rice) fields. 
These had often been looted and plundered by a tribe that 
came from the Egistan country. On condition that they 
would fight the invaders, the Maharaja of Kashmir put them 
in the Hihoram valley, promising to give it to them should 
they be successful. The last invasion took place in 1907 — and 
ever since, the people from Egistan have thought twice about 
invading this fertile land, where they had been so often de- 
feated and imprisoned. 

Their folk-tales — of which a few are given, show what 
a proud independent folk they are, they also relate a great 
deal of their own bravery killing tigers and leopards. 

They do not work in their own fields, but employ Kashmiri 
labourers, whilst they merely sit and watch 1 

These people — the Elhyber-Hazari — probably belong to 
the second group of " brachycephar that are sometimes termed 
‘ meridionalis.’ Their skin is of a medium brown, whilst their 
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'hair was nsually dark, though the boy wliose photogra.pli, is 
shown, had bright red hair. 

The Khyber-Hazari is a Sunni -Miihnjjimadaii.'’ 

ToU hy Wuffah da Khan, June IMli, 1920, /li Iliho. 

I have a field but I do not work as I. am, ablci i'.o employ 
Kashmiri servants. I only hunt. ' 

It was seven years ago that a leopard csa-me arui ha-iirited 
this village. He chased and killed m,any people, a,rid ^ also 
robbed many homes of their ponies, cows a.iKl goals. When- 
ever, he was hunted however, he always mana,g(^d to get 
away. 

Several years ago, I had a fine big strong dog, a,nd ever 
since the day I lost him I have had to put up with a miicli 
smaller one. This dog was unable to Iseep the leopard away 
from the village, he used to come and prowl round a cottage in 
the valley, and though we chased after liim., .he aiwa,ys got 
away. 

Those were the days when Sir Hari Singii first I)e-c‘.anie 
Maharaja, and it was the time of IsLs wedding. .Ml the 
villagers were invited to his nuptial -feasts, many lia.jas 
were also present. One of ms told the Court wluit wa,s lia ppen- 
ing in our village, how the leopard was worrying thcnn, and 
that they all wished he could be killed. 

I told them that I had only a small dog, but if the Maha.- 
raja would only give me one, I would go forth a.nd kill him. 
At last a Raja called Mahommed-Sama-Khan said would 
give me one. I only had to go to Ms Palace to fctdi it-, ?ind 
this I did with Gulam-Kurto-Khan. 

That night we returned home, but found that the 
had already been there and had carried away a. dog. 
next morning three of us w^ent to find him, and saw lum <irou<;h- 
ing under the fallen branch of a tree. Nearby lay the body 
of the dog w^hich he had killed, and round him tiu^ snow was 
one foot deep. One of us three had a sword, but 1 iold th<^ 
owner not to use it, as we wished to fire at the beast, a.mi 
only asked him to point the leopard out t<^ us if hc^ were;? 
CO see Mm first. 


1 Hazarajat the home of the Hazara — ih in (.Vuitral AfghaniHOm. 
This tribe is said to have descended from the Moghal U'atars who fo!^ 
lowed Chingiz Khan. The word ‘Hazara’ oomcH from fcho Uersiati ami 
denotes ‘one thousand.’ It was used when the Tatar groups worn 
divided into several ‘ thousands,’ each one of whom was oommamiod by 
a chief, A regiment — the 4th Hazara Pioneers has boon formed, from a 
number of Hazaras who have emigrated into India ; tho chief r< 3 ason 
of this emigration being their hereditary enmity with the Afghans, 
who have handled them with great ruthlossness invading their country 
and massacring them in large numbers. Hazaras in this regiment are 
all Shia Muhammedans. 
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Two of ns then shot at him but missed, and the leopard 
sprang up and ran away. He ran past the cottage which 
we had filled with men, and tore up the other side of the 
Jungle. 

That evening he came down again however, and went 
once more to the fallen branch. The three of us followed 
him and though I warned them all not to get too near the 
leopard who might spring on them and eat them, he heard 
us talking and ran away. Abdul-Mujed-Khan shot and hit 
him however, and as he was wounded we all ran up and hit 
him till he died. 

Told by the same. 

My grandfather Sadar-Samad-Khan lived here before me, 
and in his time nearby, at Baramuilah, a lion was prowling. 
Lots of peasants ran away in great fear, and at last someone 
went to the Maharaja in Srinagar praying him to send some 
soldiers who would be successful in killing the lion. Five 
hundred of them were sent, and as soon as they had arrived, 
they asked the remaining villagers to show them the lion^s lair. 
But the lion sprang upon them suddenly, alarming them so 
that some fell down in fear and died of fright whilst the rest 
ran away. 

Then the Maharaja of Poonch came with another five 
hundred soldiers. He was named Mutasim, and ordered his 
men to tie up two goats as decoy. Each side of these goats 
were two tall trees, up each of which he put five of his men, 
telling them to shoot as soon as the beast appeared. However 
when it arrived, one man only fired, the remainder falhng 
down in fright and being devoured. The others were so 
alarmed that they ran away in terror. The lion was left alone 
for three years and did much damage. 

Then my grandfather — Sadar-Samad-Khan — was ap- 
proached, and was told by the Maharaja that were he to succeed 
in slaying the lion he would be rewarded by the gift of a 
fine large field in Hi-ho. So he went to BaramuUa with a 
big Ladakhi dog, and after firing and wounding it from a tree 
he ran after it into the forest and slew it. .Mter my grand- 
father visited the Maharaja, taking the skin with him but 
he asked for no reward, and received nothing save two gold 
bracelets. He stayed for seven days in the Palace, and then 
after presenting the two golden bracelets to his friend the 
Wazir, a Kashmiri — ^he returned home to Hi-ho. 

Told by the same. 

Once upon a time there was a fool, who started to fell 
a tree sitting on one of its branches. On this he first scratched 
the words : ‘ I am now cutting some wood,’ but a traveller 
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who happened to be passing, told him to be careful else he 
would fall. However the woodman said : ^ You must be a 
fool, you are talking nonsense !’ But he fell with th.o branch 
soon after, and catching up the traveller he said ; ‘ You 
must be a God after ail, for what you f)redit;t(‘d lu-is come 
true, tell me when I shall die/ The traAH^lle.r voplwd that 
as he was not God, he was unable to tell Iiim, but as the 
woodman continued to implore him, he at length said : ‘ It 
will be at the moment that you eat some peas ! ’ 

The fool returned home, and asked his wife wliat she 
was in the habit of cooking. She replied that sometimes 
she cooked chicken for him, sometimes mea,t and on some 
days cabbage. One day after feeding, he asked her what 
it was that he had eaten, and when she told him tliat he had 
just had some peas, he went into his bedroom to lie down 
knowing that he would soon die. Later his wife and his father 
came to call him, but as he thought that he was dead, he made 
no reply. Then they thought that the woodman must be 
dead, and as he was a Mohammedan, they washed him and 
dressed him in white cloth. Then they put him in a, (^ohin 
and carried him to his jenaza (grave). There the mullah and 
all the men started to pray, and the fool beKaim<‘ distraught, 
as he would be soon in his grave. Breaking the collin he 
rose quickly tearing off his cloth, and the men, seeing this, 
thought that he must be a wizard who had come lo lilh, and 
drawing their swords, they pierced him. Then finding him 
dead, they wrapped him up and buried him in tlu^ ground 
once more. 

Told hy Zuluf Ka-Khan at Hi-ho. June (Hh, lOJO, 

Once upon a time there was a shopkecf)er who Hv(‘.d in 
the country where Harun-Rashid was king, lie was very 
well off for a shopkeeper, and had but oiu*! son. To his son 
he gave much money— sometimes even 10.000 rnpovH ami 
this boy always divided whatever mouciy he liad with his 
friends who were much poorer. 

One day the shopkeeper sold a great many goods, making 
lots of money, but dying soon after, diis wilh could not find the 
money, and told the son, that for the futuns would have 
to live frugally, and would be unable to give any moiu^y away 
to his poorer friends. 

But the boy still gave away a great deal, till at last his 
mother had to go out and beg. 

One day, he was very hungry, and thinking of his many 
friends to whom he had often been so kind he went to a>sk 
for their help. But none of them would give him anything, 
and when he went to call on his great friend, he was told by 
the lad’s mother, that he was not even at imme. Thou ho 
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returned home empty-handed, and his mother who had ob- 
tained rice from one of her poor friends — gave the boy some. 
This, however, he said he could not eat by himself, so he went 
and fetched three or four lads to eat it with him. 

Now it so happened, that Harun-E,a.shid the king, took 
a great interest in his subjects. Every night he put on the 
clothes of a poor man, and walked about alone in the city 
to hear what was said about himself, and to know whether 
his people were contented. 

One night he passed by the shopkeeper’s house who asked 
him in saying : ‘ I am so poor, pray to God wuth me, that I 
may become king for seven days, then I will do. Oh 1 such an 
amount of good.’ 

The king (who was of course unknown to the boy), 
entered his dwelling to pray, and as there were three beds, 
he offered to spend the night there with his friend, w’ho was 
in reality his wazir. When it was about two in the morning, 
Harun "Rashid said to his wazir : Come, let us carry the 
boy quietly away, he shall be king for seven days, and I shall 
see the good he does.” 

So they brought him asleep to the Palace, and when the 
boy awoke he discovered that he was in a fine big room, that 
was really in a king’s palace. 

A courtier came to tell him that his prayer had been heard, 
and tha,t he should be king for seven days, when all his orders 
would be fulfilled. The boy listened attentively, and then gave 
orders that the lad who had once been his best friend, should 
now be put in jail and that much money was to be given to the 
poor, especially to his own mother. 

Then after seven days, Harun-Rashid and his wazir took 
him back to his own home in his sleep. When he woke up he 
thought it had all been a dream, and asked his mother if he 
had really been king for the last seven days or not. She 
replied that he had, for he had sent her much money. 

Then the boy’s friend who had been in Jail, wrote to Harun- 
Rashid asking to be let out, as he did not know what wrong 
he had committed, and the king gave him his liberty. At once 
he went to the shopkeeper’s house, finding the boy who, he 
learnt had put him in jail, beat him severely, and took all 
his money away. So the shopkeeper’s son was in great poverty 
once more, and had only the rice to eat which his mother 
begged from her friends, and which he constantly invited his 
friends to share. 

Then one night, Harun-Rashid passed his door, and the 
boy, still not guessing that he was the king, asked him in 
to pray as he wished to be king for seven days once more, 
and the prayer had been so successful the time before. Harun- 
Rashid came in with his wazir, and as before, they carried 
him to the palace in his sleep. Later that same morning he 
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awoke, and realising that he was indeed king lie gave many 
commands. He ordered his old friend to be brought before 
him, and when he saw him he asked how it was tie ha.d escaped 
out of prison. The lad answered that he had written to Hariin- 
Rashid who had given him his liberty at once. 

The shopkeeper's son commanded that lie shoiild be 
returned at once and he and all his family were to be im- 
prisoned at once for life. He also ordered money to he given 
to those who worked well, and those who idled their time 
away were to he fined. He then told them to fill his house 
with gold, until full and they should not be able to put in 
any more. 

He performed many good deeds, and when tlie seven days 
were over, Harun-Rashid and his wazir took him back to his 
own home. When he woke up, he asked his mother if he 
had been really dreaming or not, and wlien she told him 
that he had filled the house with gold, he grew very delighted 
and helped his friends once more. 

Told by Saiful-la-Klian at Hihoram village, 

June 12ih, 1926. 

Once upon a time there was a king who had one son, 
who was a Prince. In that town there was also a shopkeeper 
with whose son the Prince was very friendly. 

One day these two went out hunting, but unfoi’tnnatcly 
they quarrelled. The shopkeeper’s son was by far tlu* bcvst 
hunter, and large to hoot, while the Prince was small and 
not half so quick. When they came back they would hardly 
■speak to each other, and the Prince even told tlie king, his 
father, that the shopkeeper’s son had beaten him. The Iving 
very wrothful, sent for the shopkeeper. Wlum ihe st^ldiers 
came to his house, the shopkeeper looked out, and told them 
to wait for him, at that moment, ho was, so he said, very 
busy. They became so angry that they loottni tiie shop, 
took the shopkeeper with his wife and his son with his three 
wives and marched them to another country. d?h(\y allowinl 
the son a few minutes in which ho could finish bjiking the 
loaves he said he was making. He made four and into them 
placed four precious stones he had Bueccedcd in saving from 
plunder. Now non© of the soldiers had seen him <l<> this, 
and carrying them on his head and salaaming to the oflicm' 
he marched away with the others. 

They walked on until dusk, then one of the women turned 
to the boy and asked him to give her some money with which 
she would he able to buy some food. The ahopketiper, being 
told about the jewel in the loaf of bread, olfered to carry 
it to the bazar where he would pawn it to buy flour with. 
Unfortunately he met a thief, who hearing about the precious 
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stone and then seeing it, took him to his house, saying he 
would give him plenty of flour in exchange for it. But he only 
brought down two pounds, and when the shopkeeper remonstrat- 
ed, said that as he w^as only a beggar, he would beat him 
and call the police w^ere he to complain. 

The shopkeejDer moved sorrowfully away, and thinking 
two pounds of flour in return for the exchange of the precious 
stone was far too little and would only cause him shame were 
he to go back to his people — he went another way. 

They were still very hungry, and the shopkeeper’s son’s 
eldest wife said : “ I think that he has had the stone stolen from 
him, and thus feels he cannot return, let me take another of 
the loaves and go to the bazar, then I will pawm the jewel 
and return with some food.” 

The son however said he would go for her, and wandering 
about in the bazar, he arrived at the thief’s house where his 
father had been. The thief said the same to him as he had 
to his father, but when he came out from his house again, 
he only handed him two pounds of flour. 

This the shopkeeper’s son took objection of, and asked 
for his ring to be returned to him, but the thief told him 
that the amount was well enough for a beggar — such as he was — 
and beating him hard, he drove him off. 

The young man w^as frightened too of the shame that 
would come to him when he only handed the women the tw’o 
pounds of flour, so he chose a road where he should not 
meet them. 

Thus the four women were left alone, and still feeling 
very hungry, they decided that one of them had better try 
and get food by selling another stone. One of the young 
women wished to go, but the shopkeeper’s wife said: No jmu 
must not, you may meet with my husband or yours, and 
then they would be so angry that they would probably kill 
you, I had better go. 

The older woman then put on her purdah and left. But 
she found the same thief and as he would only give her two 
pounds of flour, she fled in another direction. 

So now there were only three women, and the strongest 
and eldest of them all volunteered to go with the last precious 
stone. Putting on a turban, and wearing a man’s clothes she 
walked to the bazar and found the king’s dhobey (laundry- 
man). Talking to him she asked him how much he was paid 
were he to work the whole day. He replied that his pay 
was only one or two rupees daily. She then said: ‘'If you 
don’t do any work for him, I will give you ten rupees.” She 
told him then to show her his house and to make hot water 
so that she could bathe. He was also to bring her some fine 
clothes. The dhobey gave her some of the king’s clothes, 
and when she had donned them, she told the dhobey to accom- 
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awoke, and realising that he was indeed king he gave many 
commands. He ordered his old friend to b(^ hrongiit before 
him, and when he saw him he asked how it w^as he had escaped 
out of prison. The lad answered that he liad written to Harim- 
Rashid who had given him his liberty at once. 

The shopkeeper’s son commanded that he shotild be 
returned at once and he and all his family were to be im- 
prisoned at once for life. He also ordered money to be given 
to those who worked well, and those who idled tlieir time 
away were to be fined. He then told them to fill his house 
with gold, until full and they should not be able to put in 
any more. 

He performed many good deeds, and when the seven days 
were over, Harun-Rashid and his wazir took him back to his 
own home. When he woke up, he asked his mother if he 
had been really dreaming or not, and when she told him 
that he had filled the house with gold, he grew very delighted 
and helped his friends once more. 

Told by SaifuUa-IDian at Hihoram village, 

June 12ih, 1926. 

Once upon a time there was a king w^ho had one son, 
who was a Prince. In that town there was also a shopkeeper 
with whose son the Prince was very friendly. 

One day these two went out hunting, btit unfortunately 
they quarrelled. The shopkeeper’s son was by far tiu' host 
hunter, and large to boot, while the Princ‘c was small and 
not half so quick. When they came back they would hardly 
speak to each other, and the Prince even told the king, his 
father, that the shopkeeper’s son had heaten him. The king 
very wrothful, sent for the shopkeeper. When the soldiers 
came to his house, the shopkeeper looked out, and told Uu^m 
to wait for him, at that moment, he was, so ho. snid, very 
busy. They became so angry that they looitnl iho shop, 
took the shopkeeper with his wife and his son witli his three 
wives and marched them to another country, allowcsl 

the son a few minutes in which ho could finish baking the 
loaves he said he was making. He made four and into ihesti 
placed four precioxxs stones he had Hucceeded iti saving from 
plunder. Now none of the soldiers had seen liim do this, 
and carrying them on his head and salaaming to the oiVioov 
he marched away with the others. 

They walked on until dusk, then one of the women turned 
to the boy and asked him to give her some money with wliich 
she would be able to buy some food. The 8hopkc(q>er, ]>oing 
told about the jewel in the loaf of bread, olTered to amy 
it to the bazar where he would pawn it to buy flour with. 
Unfortunately he met a thief, who hearing about the precious 
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stone and then seeing it, took Mm to his house, sa5nng he 
would give him plenty of flour in exchange for it. But he onlj^ 
brought down two pounds, and when the shopkeeper remonstrat- 
ed, said that as he w^as only a beggar, he would beat him 
and call the police w^ere he to complain. 

The shopkeeper moved sorrowfully away, and tliinking 
two pounds of flour in return for the exchange of the precious 
stone was far too little and would only cause him shame were 
he to go back to his people — he went another way. 

They were still very hungry, and the shopkeeper’s son’s 
eldest wife said : I think that he has had the stone stolen from 
him, and thus feels he cannot return, let me take another of 
the loaves and go to the bazar, then I will pawni the jewel 
and return with some food.” 

The son how^ever said he would go for her, and wandering 
about in the bazar, he arrived at the thief’s house where his 
father had been. The thief said the same to him as he had 
to his father, but when he came out from his house again, 
he only handed him two pounds of flour. 

This the shopkeeper’s son took objection of, and asked 
for his ring to be returned to him, but the thief told him 
that the amount was well enough for a beggar — such as he was — 
and beating him hard, he drove him off. 

The young man w^as frightened too of the shame that 
would come to him when he only handed the women the two 
pounds of flour, so he chose a road where he should not 
meet them. 

Thus the four women were left alone, and still feeling 
very hungry, they decided that one of them had better try 
and get food by selling another stone. One of the young 
women wished to go, but the shopkeeper’s wife said : ‘‘No you 
must not, you may meet with my husband or yours, and 
then they would be so angry that they would probably kill 
you, I had better go.” 

The older woman then put on her purdah and left. But 
she found the same thief and as he would only give her two 
pounds of flour, she fled in another direction. 

So now there were only three women, and the strongest 
and eldest of them all volunteered to go with the last precious 
stone. Putting on a turban, and wearing a man’s clothes she 
walked to the bazar and found the king’s dhobey (laundry- 
man). Talking to him she asked him how much he was paid 
were he to work the whole day. He replied that his pay 
was only one or two rupees daily. She then said: “If you 
don’t do any work for him, I will give you ten rupees.” She 
told him then to show her his house and to make hot water 
so that she could bathe. He was also to bring her some fine 
clothes. The dhobey gave her some of the king’s clothes, 
and when she had donned them, she told the dhobey to accom- 
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awoke, and realising that he was indeed king he gave many 
commands. He ordered his old friend to Ix^ l>rought before 
him, and when he saw him he asked how it was he had escaped 
out of prison. The lad answered that he had written to ] larun- 
Eashid who had given him his liberty at once. 

The shopkeeper’s son commanded tliat lie should be 
returned at once and he and all his family were to be im- 
prisoned at once for life. He also ordered money to be given 
to those who worked well, and those who idled their time 
away were to be fined. He then told them to fill his house 
with gold, until full and they should not be able to put in 
any more. 

He performed many good deeds, and when tlie seven days 
were over, Harun-Rashid and his wazir took him back to his 
own home. When he woke up, he asked his mother if he 
had been really dreaming or not, and when she told him 
that he had filled the house with gold, he grew very delighted 
and helped his friends once more. 

Told by SaifuUa’Khan at Hihoram village, 

June 12th, 1926. 

Once upon a time there was a king who had one son, 
who was a Prince. In that town there was also a shopkeeper 
with whose son the Prince was very friendly. 

One day these two went out hunting, but unfortunately 
they quarrelled. The shopkeeper’s son was by far tlu* best 
hunter, and large to boot, while the Prince was small and 
not half so quick. When they came back they would luirdly 
speak to each other, and the Prince even told th<5 king, his 
father, that the shopkeepers son had beaten him. The king 
very wrothful, sent for the shopkeeper. Wlum. fh(^ soldiers 
came to his house, the shopkeeper looked out, and told them 
to wait for him, at that moment, he was, vso h<‘. .saJd, very 
busy. They became so angry that they huitixl shoj), 
took the shopkeeper with his wife and his son with his three 
wives and marched them to another country. Th<\y allowcnl, 
the son a few minutes in which he could finish bakiiig the 
loaves he said he was making. He made four an<l into Ihese 
placed four precious stones he had succeeded in saving from 
plunder. Now none of the soldiers had seen Idm do this, 
and carrying them on his head and salaaming to the olficm,' 
he marched away with the others. 

They walked on until dusk, then one of the wonuai turned 
to the boy and asked him to give her some money with which 
she would be able to buy some food. The shopkotqier, being 
told about the jewel in the loaf of bread, ollered to <jarry 
it to the bazar where ha would pawn it to buy flour with. 
Unfortunately he met a thief, who hearing about the jirccious 
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stone and then seeing it, took him to his house, saying he 
would give him plenty of flour in exchange for it. But he only 
brought down two pounds, and when the shopkeeper remonstrat- 
ed. said that as he w^’as only a beggar, he would beat Mm 
and call the police were he to complain. 

The shopkeeper moved sorrowfully away, and thinking 
two pounds of flour in return for the exchange of the precious 
stone was far too little and would only cause him shame were 
he to go back to his x3eople — he went another way. 

They were still very hungry, and the shopkeeper’s son’s 
eldest wife said : “ I think that he has had the stone stolen from 
him, and thus feels he cannot return, let me take another of 
the loaves and go to the bazar, then I wdll pawn the jewel 
and return with some food.” 

The son how^ever said he would go for her, and wandering 
about in the bazar, he arrived at the thief’s house where his 
father had been. The thief said the same to him as he had 
to his father, but when he came out from his house again, 
he only handed him two pounds of flour. 

This the shopkeeper’s son took objection of, and asked 
for his ring to be returned to him, but the thief told him 
that the amount was well enough for a beggar — such as he was — 
and beating him hard, he drove him ofl. 

The young man was frightened too of the shame that 
would come to him when he only handed the women the two 
pounds of flour, so he chose a road where he should not 
meet them. 

Thus the four women were left alone, and still feeling 
very hungry, they decided that one of them had better try 
and get food by selling another stone. One of the young 
women wished to go, but the shopkeeper’s wife said : No you 
must not, you may meet with my husband or yours, and 
then they would be so angry that they would probably kill 
you, I had better go.” 

The older woman then put on her purdah and left. But 
she found the same thief and as he would only give her two 
pounds of flour, she fled in another direction. 

So now there were only three women, and the strongest 
and eldest of them all volunteered to go with the last precious 
stone. Putting on a turban, and wearing a man’s clothes she 
walked to the bazar and found the king’s dhobey (laundry- 
man). Talking to him she asked him how much he was paid 
were he to work the whole day. He replied that his pay 
was only one or two rupees daily. She then said : ‘‘If you 
don’t do any work for Mm, I will give you ten rupees.” She 
told him then to show her Ms house and to make hot water 
so that she could bathe. He was also to bring her some fine 
clothes- The dhobey gave her some of the king’s clothes, 
and when she had donned them, she told the dhobey to accom- 
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panyiier walking, as she was obliged to go out and iiiterview 
a man. She happened to pass a great many horses, m\d oiic oi‘ 
them, she noticed seemed finer than tiio otlen’s, and was 
harnessed with rich gold mounts. Asking iha f)!h'(^ sh<^ was 
told it was 10,000 rupees. Mounting it, shc^ ga,v(‘ inst.ruc.tions 
to the dhobey to pay the owner 20,000 riip(ass, tliis aniount 
he had not, so the girl-wife who now looked liio^ a |)rin(:e i*odc^ 
on until she came to the house of the tliief, wlio Iia,d stolen 
three precious stones of theirs. She deniande.d tlie thief 
to give 20,000 rupees to the dhobey, and tliinking it was 
the king, the thief obeyed. 

Then the Prince sent the dhobey witii hne cdothes to 
fetch her two wives. (These two women were really the wives 
of the shopkeeper’s son whom she had left behind.) Wlicn 
he returned with them, the Prince made the tiiief’s house 
beautiful, and told them to live there, as she would |)!‘ovide 
them all with food and clothing. 

Every morning she rode past the king’s pala.ee, thc^ l)est 
looking building in the city, which had towers n.ml minarets, 
and one day the king enquired who it might be. I'he s(‘i*vants 
tried to find out, but all they could discover wa.s that it was 
a Prince who, with his two wives, had taken tlu^ rich shop- 
keeper’s bungalow. 

The king sent for the shopkeeper and a.sk(‘d who it was 
who had taken his house. He was iinal)](.’! to answer, biit 
thought it must be someone from a great (iista,iu;<w '^fhen tlic^ 
king commanded that he should be brought h.) 14 le pnlaoc^ 

Now no one knew that, in reality, the Ihhu^t^ was a w^oman. 
She came to the palace, making great friends witli the king, 
who allowed her to be seated, and, hearing ' he ’ was a king’s son, 
give her hundreds of rupees and many costly pr(‘s<ad.s. 

One day a hunter, a Gujar, came to tlu^ pa.laot': craving 
audience of the king, as he wished for help to be giviai him iji tin'* 
killing of a leopard, that came every night to his village, <‘a.rrv- 
ing oS whatever he could find, women and ehihlrcnn The king 
asked his courtiers if they could go, but tltey a.ll ma<le (s\etis«‘s, 
and each suggested the other going. In wrath the king iurnod 
to the Prince asking if he could give his help. Hhe, n^pliisl : 
‘‘ But it is my duty and pleasure to do anything iluii yon mm- 
mand.” The king said to his courtiers: List<m to whal- this 

Prince says, I ask you to do something, a.nd you Intve known 
me long, yet you excuse yourselves, but tlu^. moment I wish for 
assistance, this Prince comes forward and offers nm his aid.” 

The Prince, guided by the Gujar, ma<le her wa,y to 
village, and finding the spot which the leopard visited oxory 
night, she climbed a tree, and waited for t,h(^ ImmL The 
leopard came in the night, and by dropping hvv sword on it, 
the Prince managed to kill it. In the morning as soon as 
it was light, she cut off the beast’s ears and tail, putting 
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them ill her pocket and went home. But meanwhile the 
Gnjar had gone to the Palace and had told the king that it was 
he who had killed the leopard. 

When the Prince appeared with her story, the king was 
angry, hut believed her when she produced the ears and tail, 
giving her much more money. 

Then the king commanded his wazir and a hundred men to 
go to the Prince’s house to see how it really fared with him, 
and if his two wives were beautiful. The Prince, overhearing 
this order, told a silversmith in the bazar to send her a golden 
mug and a hundred silver ones. 

When the wazir and his hundred men arrived at the 
Prince’s house, they met the dhobey, who was now the wazir, 
who told them that they would be obliged to wait for the 
Prince who was now in his harem. He gave them all tea to 
drink saying : ^ Our rule is that you are never to return your 
cup, but are expected to take them away as a memento. ’ 
After he fetched food for them on silver plates saying after to 
the bearers : Throw these plates away now, as they are dirty 
and we shall not use them again.” Then as the wazir and his 
men thought of taking leave he turned to them saying : ‘‘ The 
Prince will not come out this afternoon you will see him 
to-morrow in the palace. ” With that they had to be content 
and returned to the king. When he saw them he wanted at 
once to know how the prince fared and if the two wives were 
beautiful. The wazir replied that the Prince seemed to be more 
wealthy than the king himself, but they had not seen his two 
wives, so the king w^ould still have to imagine their beauty. 
Everything had been better and more wonderful than anything 
they had ever seen. 

Then the king said they must see the two wives, and the 
next morning, the wazir instructed the gardener’s wife to 
]3resent them both with a basket of flowers. But as each wife 
took a flower up out of the basket to smell it, she threw it away, 
and further astonished the gardener’s wife, by filling each basket 
with clothes and giving her money, saying : As we are in a 

strange country, we cannot do as much for you as we would like.” 

In great excitement, the woman went back to the palace 
telling the king that the Prince’s two wfives were more beauti- 
ful than his queen. This made the king greatly desire them, 
and he told his wazir that he now wished the Prince to die, so 
that he could possess his two wives. The wazir told the king 
to command the Prince to go to a neighbouring country to 
fight for him. They started on the morrow and as soon as 
they had come to a large open plain, the Prince asked the 
soldiers what pay they received. When they told her, she gave 
each man 10 rupees telling him to return to the palace and to 
slay their own bad king. This they did, and later the Prince 
returned staying in the palace and becoming king. 
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them in her pocket and went home. But meanwhile the 
Gujar had gone to the Palace and had told the king that it was 
he who had killed the leopard. 

When the Prince appeared with her story, the king was 
angry, but believed her when she produced the ears and tail, 
giving her much more money. 

Then the king commanded his wazir and a hundred men to 
go to the Prince’s house to see how it really fared with him, 
and if his tw^o wives were beautiful. The Prince, overhearing 
this order, told a silversmith in the bazar to send her a golden 
mug and a hundred silver ones. 

When the wazir and his hundred men arrived at the 
Prince’s house, they met the dhobey, who was now the wazir, 
w'ho told them that they would be obliged to wait for the 
Prince who w^as now in his harem. He gave them all tea to 
drink saying; 'Our rule is that you are never to return your 
cup, but are expected to take them away as a memento. ’ 
After he fetched food for them on silver plates saying after to 
the bearers: “Throw these plates away now, as they are dirty 
and we shall not use them again.” Then as the wazir and his 
men thought of taking leave he turned to them saying : “ The 
Prince will not come out this afternoon you will see him 
to-morrow in the palace. ” With that they had to be content 
and returned to the king. When he saw them he w^anted at 
once to know" how the prince fared and if the two wives were 
beautiful. The w-azir replied that the Prince seemed to be more 
wealthy than the king himself, but they had not seen his two 
wives, so the king would still have to imagine their beauty. 
Everything had been better and more wonderful than anything 
they had ever seen. 

Then the king said they must see the two wives, and the 
next morning, the wazir instructed the gardener’s wife to 
present them both with a basket of flowers. But as each wife 
took a flower up out of the basket to smell it, she threw it away, 
and further astonished the gardener’s wife, by filling each basket 
with clothes and giving her money, saying : “ As we are in a 

strange country, we cannot do as much for you as we would like.” 

In great excitement, the woman went back to the palace 
telling the king that the Prince’s two wives were more beauti- 
ful than his queen. This made the king greatly desire them, 
and he told his wazir that he now wished the Prince to die, so 
that he could possess his two wives. The wazir told the king 
to command the Prince to go to a neighbouring country to 
fight for him. They started on the morrow and as soon as 
they had come to a large open plain, the Prince asked the 
soldiers what pay they received. When they told her, she gave 
each man 10 rupees telling him to return to the palace and to 
slay their own bad kiug. This they did, and later the Prince 
returned staying in the palace and becoming king. 
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Knowing the thief to be a crafty man in the bazar, the 
Prince made him wazir, and one day donned a blanket and sat 
in sorrow in a corner of the Palace, knowing his wazir would 
come and speak to him. When he did so, the Prince said : 
‘ Why ask me what my sorrow is, it is too great to tell any 
man.’ Then however he showed him his one precious ring, and 
told the wazir to find him three more like it, as he had two 
wives for himself, and there w^as also the dead king’s queen who 
had none. ‘If you do not,’ he said, ‘I will slay all your sons.’ 

The wazi'r-thief became very sorrowful as be knew he 
would have to return the three rings he had stolen, and after 
he had pondered for a week, he brought them to the Palace. 
The Prince looked at them and said : ‘ Call all the poor 
people together outside my Palace, give them food and then 
call me to interview them.’ 

So later he stood in the big gateway, and holding the rings 
in his hand, he caused all the people to pass one by one before 
him. When the shopkeeper who was his father-in-law passed, 
he could not resist uttering an exclamation. ‘ Oof I ’ he cried, 
and likewise his wife when she passed. These were at once 
placed in custody by the Prince’s orders, and when her husband 
came in turn he cried out : ‘ Oof ! ’ and was also arrested . The 
next day, he ordered them to be given fine apparel and to be 
brought to the Palace with the firing of guns. He told the 
shopkeeper he w^as now a king, and conducted the w’ife into the 
sumptuous harem. Then the Prince shewed him his two wives 
and asked if he knew them. The shopkeeper was too ashamed 
to admit his own foolishness, though he recognised them as his 
son’s wives, and when the husband came the Prince taking off 
her turban said : ‘ And do you not know who I am % ’ At last 
he had to admit his wrong, and lived with her and his two 
other wives happily ever after. 

Told by Said Khan at Kholan Qom. June 18th, 1926. 

There was a leopard once at Drug-mullah. Three men 
were out shooting pheasants (Jocunda) when they saw liim sit- 
ting on a stone in the distance. Though his gun was not largo 
enough, one man fired at him, only wounding tlie leopard 
who sprang at him. One of the other men then seized the leo- 
pard by the hair as he was jumping, and the third one shooting, 
hit the man instead of the animal. Then one of them managed 
to catch him by the head and sitting on it till the leopard threw 
him off, he called to the others to fetch some more help. 
Someone else came with a hatchet, and managed to drive the 
leopard away. The next morning about four o’clock, they 
all returned to the same spot, and seeing the leopard lying 
there, they thought he was dead, one taking him by the tail. 
But he rose suddenly, terrifying them all, and ran away. Then 
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all the folk wrote to the police in Handuar saying that a leopard 
lay always in the jungle near the village and attacked people 
w'ho went daily to fetch wood. One policeman came bringing 
with him three Khyberi men. These then went up the hill taking 
several dogs with them amd having the pohceman in their 
midst as he said he wished to see a leopard killed. The dogs 
caught hold of the beast and attacking it with swords they 
killed it, and Thandar, the policeman, took the skin away. 
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A Khyber-Hazari group in Hihoram valley. 
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A Khyber-Hazari’s house at Hiho. 
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Article No. 6. 


Fr. N. Pimenta’s Annual Letter on Mogor. 

(Goa, Dec. 21, 1599.) 

From the Latin by the Rev. H. Hoste:^-, S. J. 

The following passages on Mogor are taken from Historica 
Eelatio de India Oi'ientali, a long Annual Letter addressed by the 
visitor, F. Nicholas Pimenta, S.J,, to the General of the Society, 
Fr. Claudius Aquaviva. 

The letter of the visitor is dated from Goa, Oct. Cal. 
Ian. in die jesto S. TJioniae Aposioli Indiae Patroni, Anno 1599. 
This date suggests two remarks. First, the 8th day before the 
Calends of January (Dec. 25) cannot coincide with the feast of 
St. Thomas, the x4postle and Patron of India, that feast falling 
on Dec. 21. We ma}' take it, therefore, that the real date is 
the feast of St. Thomas, Apostle, 1599, or the Xllth, not the 
Vlllth day before the Calends of January. Secondly, though 
the letter bears at the end Fr. N. Pimenta’s signature, it was 
not written by him, at least not the end of it, but by a 
secretary, unless we suppose that Fr. Pimenta ante-dated it, for 
on the 13th of December 1599 he left Goa for his visit to the 
Portuguese towns north of Goa : Chaul, Bandora, Batti, 
Bombay, Tana, the houses of Salsete, Bassein, and Daman. 

We have made our translation from the Latin text in 
Father John Hay’s De Rebus / laponicis, / Indicis, et j Pervanis 
epistolcB I recentiores. j A loanne Hayo Dalgattiensi Scoto 
Societatis lESV j in librwn vnum coaceyniatce, / Antverpiee, / 
Ex Officina Martini Nutij. ad insigne dua-/ rum Cicoiiiarum, 
Anno M. DC. Y. / 

Fr. Pimenta’s letter was translated into Latin by an 
anonymous translator ; ^ from what original language is not 
stated, I have lying before me photographs of portions of 
the Latin MS. text,^ which was printed, but I cannot say 
whether the MS. is in Father Pimenta’s writing. His next 
annual letter (Goa, Dec. 1, 1600) in Fr. Hay’s edition was 
translated from the Italian by Fr. John Busaeus (Buijs).^ 

St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, Sept. 30, 1919. 


1 As stated in the index at the end of Fr. John Hay’s edition, 
Antwerp, 1605. 

2 The MS. text is in the Society’s possession [Goan. Hist. 1539-1699, 
II (Goa, 32)]. The portion photographed for me contains foil. 691-699. 
And I remark at once a curious discrepancy of dates between the text 
printed by Fr. Hay and the MS. The letter of Fr. Francis Fernandes 
from Syripur in Bengal is dated 16 Cal. Febr. 1599 in the printed text, 
which is wrongly made to correspond with Jan. 14, 1599 (instead of Jan. 17, 
1599). January 14 would correspond to 19 Kal. Jan., as the MS. has it. 

s There are curious discrepancies between Fr. John Busaeus’ Latin 
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[P. 795] In the Northern part of this province,^ which, 
God willing’ I have decided to visit this year,- everything 
connected with the M'ongolic mission is ))ros])ering and gives 
us no small hope of the coming harvest. As a.II thesc^. matters 
are lengthily treated in the Annual Letters from (.Init Mission, 
I shall here reduce them to a few heads and spea/lc of them 
briefly. 

Among other things wliich force us to direct our attention 
to the Mongolic Mission, the chief one is that Ache] jar, commonly 
called the Mogor King, granted us a diploma allowing us to 
preach the Gospel in the Kingdom of Cambaia. Fathers 
Anthony Machado and Peter Paes have been selected for this 
Mission.^ The news gave much pleasure to all generally who 
are eager for the spread of the Christian faith, but especially to 
the Archbishop of Goa, who to further this enterprise gave them 
his faculties, which in India are very ample. The results 
expected from this mission concern not only the spiritual welfare 
of the Portuguese, but the salvation of the heathens as well ; 
though wonderfully attached to certain superstitious practices, 
they will not be less devoted to the true Religion, when 
converted. But, as usual, the enemy of mankind raised up 
many difficulties, winch have hitherto delayed tlie Fathers' 
departure; but, when with God's help those will have been 
removed (and we hope they will be removed shortly), they will 
continue the journey they have begun. Meanwhile, the divine 
goodness has not failed us. Inspired from above, a certain 
influential Portuguese, who is a trader at Carnbaieta (the 
Metropolis of Cambaia) promised to supply the Fathers with 
everything necessary; and this will appear less wonderful, since 
even some gentiles, called Baneanes, who are merchants, also 
promise to give ours their assistance. 


translation in Hay’s edition and a Latin MB. (traiiHlation V) of tho sutno 
letter, still in the Society’s possession, of which I have before^ jno 
photographic facsimiles of the poi'tions referring to Btmgal anti Begu 
(foil. 59 b-67 a). First, my photographer has added his own authority 
the following note: P. Nico'L Fmimta, Qoana JtiH, J6OO-J02J {(hxiSS); 
Liu. Ann. 8 September 1602, where remark tht) distn-opfincy of date. 
Secondly, my MS. not only diflors in tire wortUng, btit is alHt> longer 
in some portions than the translation printed by Fr. Hay. Tht^ Main/- 
edition, ‘Lxemplum ISpietolae; (1602), which Sir K. I). Maclagun 
seems to have summarised (J.A.BJL, 1896, px). 81-82) (contains th<^ saino 
text as Fr. Hay’s edition. 

I have published an English translation of tho Latin MB. text on 
Bengal and Pegu, but not, as I had wished, the Latin text itHtdf, in Bengal 
Fast and Present [Journal oj the Calcutta Historical Sorleig) : “ 

Letters from Bengal, Aralcan and Burma {m99-l$OOV' Vol 20,\julv Serd.., 
1926, pp. 52«76. 

1 The Province of the Society called Hhe 0oa Province.’ 

* The visit began on Bee. 18, 1699, when Fr. Pimenta left Goa for 
Chaul 

2 of Cambay. 
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The second point is that about the kingdom of Xatai, 
which stretches far eastwards, we have many things which seem 
to require some new Mission. Xatai (as many think) is what 
ours cal] Gatai. 

[P. 796] Fr. Jerome Xavier writes about this kingdom in 
a letter dated the seventh before the Calends of August of the 
year ninety-eight of this century.^ His words are : — 

“While I was speaking with the Prince,^ a certain 
Mahometan merchant, sixty years old, entered the Palace; and, 
when asked by the Prince whence and by what w'ay he had 
come, he answered, he had come from Xatai by w^ay of Mecha. 
Others, who knew^ him, presently stated that at Mecha he had 
spent a hundred thousand gold pieces {aureormn) in alms. The 
Prince asked him whether that was true. He did not deny it, 
but said that, if he had given such a big sum, it ■was because he 
was old and would soon die, and because surely he knew'^ he 
would not be able to take his money with him after death. 
Questioned about the condition of the kingdom of Xatai, he 
answered as follows : He had lived thirteen years in that kingdom, 
at the town of Xambalu (Cambalu, as ours call it), the king’s 
Coiirt.^ The king of it is very powerful, his dominions counting 
as many as one thousand five hundred towns, very many of 
which are extremely populous. He had often seen the king, 
he said, but no one is allowed to address him except through a 
written petition, and he answers people only through a eunuch. 
When the merchant was asked how he had penetrated into 
that kingdom, he answered that he had gone as a merchant 
and ambassador of the king of Caygar.'^ At the first city he 
had been stopped by the magistrate and had been asked who he 
vras and what he came for ; when finally the seals on the letters 
which he carried were found to be genuine, a courier had at once 
been despatched to the king and had come back within a 
month bringing the permission to proceed. This could be 
managed easily by frequently changing horses, as the custom 
is, so much so that they cover ninety or a hundred coss 
{cossos) ® per day. A coss is equal to an Italian mile. No one 

1 July 26, 1598. 

2 The Father had a conversation with the Prince on July 25, 1598 ; 
but it appears from the narrative that he met the Muhammadan traveller 
on a previous occasion. 

In a letter from Lahore, Aug. 2, 1598, to Fr. Thomas de Ituren 
(Spain), Fr. Jerome Xavier refers to the conversation with this 
Muhammadan as having taken place eight days ago.” 

3 Khanbaligh was Pekin ; but the Fathers did not know this yet. 
van Linschoten wrote at this time: ‘‘In the land- lying westward from 
China, they say there are white people, and the land called Cathaia, where 
(as it is thought) there are many Christians, and that it should confine 
and border upon Persia.” Cf. Hobson- Johson^ s.v. Cathay. 

4 Understand : Casgar= Kashgar. 

5 Read : ‘ cossas,’ for hos. 
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molested him on the whole journey ; ior they hivvc ii strong 
sense of justice and show no mercy to rohlxns. Ihj said the 
people are of a white complexion, with liaiulsome IV‘adl^v^s and 
long beards. He had not seen anywhcrt^, pc^oph^ so hand- 
somely built; even the Kiimis or Turks were inl’erior to them 
ill this respect. As for their lieiigion, lie said they ai’o Isavits 
(IsaiUtae),'^ that is Jesiiite (their name for Cliristians being 
derived from the name of Jesus, as w'c derive it fi*oin (llirist). 
When asked whether all were Isavits, “ Not at all/’ lie replied. 
^‘Many among them are Mussavits (that is Jews; their name 
for Moses being Mussa). Besides tliere are many Mahciriietans.’’ 

^'Is the king a Mahometan?” queried tlie Prince. Not 
yet,” he said, ‘‘ but the Mahometans hope ho will be soon.” 
To please me, the 'Prince told the old man to come back after 
some days. But I went to see him before the day appointed 
and questioned him again about the law and religion of tha,t 
nation. He asserted they were Christians [P. 71)7] and that he 
had lived in familiar intercourse witii many of tliem. They had 
many Churches, some of them being very Ihg ; [in tliem] were 
many images, both painted and carved, es})(^cialiy the Crucifix, 
to which all showed the greatest rcvmence, Nacli Cjhurch 
had its priest, whom the people highly respect.(‘d and to whom 
they offered gifts. I asked him whether they had a Bishop. 
He did not well understand what I mca.nt; liowevcr, lie said 
that among them there is a Priest higher in digniU- tluui tlio 
rest. The Priests were celibate ; they had schools, instructed 
children for the priesthood, and were all of them nniinta/nnvl at 
the king’s expense. The king bnilt Cliurclu's and nqiaired the 
old ones. "'The Padres (Pa/.ra),” he said, wiair bhuhe vest- 
‘‘ ments and ha.ts nob very different from yours ; only they 
are bigger. They do not take off their hat wlieu salut ing ; but, 
joining their hands on their breast, they raise tlieni to t heir lu^ad. 
They also use mantles [paUiis), and they hav(^ also hmI vestnuaits 
which they keep for feastdays and more soliann ota‘a,sions. 
‘‘The other inhabitants generally wear blae.k, (^xciqiti on foa,st- 
"'days when they put on red.” He said he ha<l ol‘t<ai schui the 
king going to Church, as he is a Cliristia-n ; there a.re moreover 
many persons of both sexes living a <adibai.(‘ a.nd, so t.o say, 
monastic life in buildings removed from int(n'cours(^ with the, 
world, while others follow a celibate life at honn^ within t.h(^ir 
own houses. The people are very rich, and tlu-sn^ mv- many silv<n‘ 
mines. The king hides his treasures in the cJiief (.owns, and 
possesses four hundred elephants, which they say avo, brought 
from Malaca. He affirmed that many merchants arrive*. ther(^ 
by sea from Pegu, which (I should think) cannot be otlu^rwise than 
by the sea between China and Japan ((jmd Sina^ <1* Japanios 
interjacet), and he said that the voyage generality la.sf,(*d six 

^ From Isal, a follower of Jasiis. 
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months. Such is the summary (says Xavier) of what that 
merchant told me. 

I should think that the easiest way of all to undertake 
that Journey would be to make use of this King Achebar’s 
help : for, on starting from Labor, one comes first to Caximir,^ a 
kingdom of the said Achebar. If from there you go straight to the 
kingdom of Rebat/ the king of which is a great friend of 
Achebar’s, you will easily, with letters of introduction from him,^ 
reach the city of Cay gar ; ^ from there to the first cit}^ of Xatai, 
the inhabitants of which are Christians, there are only a few 
miles. While I was in Caximir, I was also told that there are 
many Christians and Churches wdth priests and Bishops in the 
kingdom of Rebat. I wrote to them from Caximir by three 
difierent ways,° both in Portuguese and Persian; when they 
answ’er, I shall let your Reverence know. 

*=* Prom Labor, the 7th before the Calends of August, of the 
year 1598.® 

After this, Achebar went from the town of Labor to the 
city of Agra, three hundred miles from Labor, and [P. 798] he 
marched against these Decanic, or southern, kingdoms with a large 
army, and so much display that to carry the king's belongings and 
tents eight hundred elephants and seven thousand camels were 
scarcely sufficient. This will not appear surprising when it is 
considered that the king's secretary ^ alone required seven hund- 
red camels and seventy elephants for his baggage. Father 
Manoel Pinheiro {Emmanuel Pinerius) remained at the Church 
of Labor. Father Xavier and Brother Benedict Goes accom- 
pany the King. As they offered of their own accord to follow 
him on the Journey and be at his service, the king embraced 
them lovingly and told them to take with them money, horses, 
camels, elephants and whatever else they wanted. They said 
one camel was enough. '‘Let them have two,” urged one of 
the courtiers, one of the king’s favourites. Give them what- 
ever they like,” rejoined the king. So the king’s servants 
made them accept four. This expedition of king Achebar 
has created much consternation among the neighbouring kings ; 
they consider they have good reason to fear this move of their 
most powerful neighbour. While the king was at Agra, he sent 
his son with fifty thousand men against the Decan and the 
lands of the Melique (Meliquii),^ in which lands is the town of 


1 Kashmir. 

2 XJnderstand : ‘ Tebat ’ or Tibet. Cf. Yule, Cathay (1S66), II. 535 n.l. 

3 From Akbar ? From the King of Tibet ? Casgar= Kashgar. - 

5 Tribus viis; the corresponding expression in Portuguese would 
mean rather ‘in triplicate.’ 

6 July 26, 1598. The Fathers write generally ‘Labor,’ with ‘ Lahore’ 
as ablative. 

7 Abu-1 Fazl ? 

S The Melique was the thanadar of Dabhdl or Dabhul, a little south 
of Chaul. Cf. H. Heras, S.J., Ind, Antiq., LIII, 1924, p. 35 n. 15. 
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CiauP {Chaul, as ours write), not more than two hundred 
and ten miles from Goa. When this son died lately ,2 he 
appointed in his stead another son,-^ to whom he gave his 
sword and forty thousand gold pieces for the ex{)onses of his 
journey. But, though these matters are seriousiy i,o l.)o com- 
mended to God, let us pass on to return to our niissious. 

Fr. Jerome Xavier wrote again about the affjurs of the 
kingdom of Xatai from Agra, on the Calends of August of the 
year 1599,^ saying he had discovered that wluit he had 
written lately about the Christians of the Catalan empire 
was correct. As for the road,’' he writes, “some think there 
is one by Bangala, namely, through the kingdom of Garagata,^ 
“the limit of Achebar’s kingdom ; they say, however, that the 
“ easiest way is through the country of Cabul and the city of 
“ Labor ; but this road is somewhat longer, although frequented 
“ and commonly followed by merchants.” In this same letter 
the Father reports the conversation he had with the King about 
this mission. It was as follows : “ Lord King, our Superior 
has been told that there are very many in the kingdom of 
Xatai who follow the Christian religion^ Now, owing to the 
distance and the wars in the countries lying between, we 
Europeans have been unable these last three liuudred years to 
get any reliable information about them.*^ Ho wishes very 
much to send thither three priests, or at most four, to lielp those 
people in the keeping of the divine law ; for it is according to 
our vocation to travel to any part of the world, never minding 
the danger, and to show to mortals the law of eternal salvation 
and the path to life immortal. The king answered : [P. 799] 
‘ Rahat met Xodd,^ that is ‘ May the blessing of (;lod be upon 
you,’ to which he added some other words in praise of us. 
Thereupon, I said that Your Reverence had leanuMi t hat there 
was no safer and more frequented road to that country than 
through the kingdom of Achebar himself, and tliat you wished 


1 ‘Ciaur would bo the spoiling suiting tho Italian pronunciation. 
The translation by an anonymous author was probably inudc from the 
Italian. The translator may have been Porfcugia^Ho, if'wo judge by the 
addition ^ nostris Chaul^^ where nofitri would mojug ‘ w(i Portugm^so.'* (5p. 
however : Xatai— is what ours call Catai (p. 795 miprn) ; Xutnbalu (Oain- 
foalu, as ours call it). ,(p. 796 supra), 

2 Sultan Murad died near Daulattlbtld, 2Snd UrdfbihiKht 1599. (Mlliot, 
VI 9.),’’ (Note by Sir E. B, Maclagan, JulBJi,, 1896, p.^HO.) Ju May 
1599, Prince Murad died of delirium tremens.*’ V.A. Smith, Akhar. p. 271. 
V. A. Smith (ibid,, p. 458) follows Beale’s date: 15 SUawwnl 1007, 
1-5-1599. Who is right? 

s Prince Danyal. 

4 Aug. 1, 1599. 

6 GhorSghat. 

6 J. .Xavier must have read of the medieval missions in China and 
Tartary, 

7 “.Rahat m :^uds or Rahmatd-KhndS ? ’* Note by Sir E, B. 

Maclagan, J.A.S'.B., 1896, p. 80. "" 
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to know wketker, if some of onrs were sent tkitlier, it would 
please Ms Royal Highness to help them on their way.^ ' Let 
them come/ said the King. ‘ I am about to send thither an 
ambassador ; they will go with him.’ This is surely a splendid 
opportunity ; for Achebar lords it far and wide from Cambaia 
up to Cabul. From there one goes to Badasam/ the King of 
which lives in Achebar’ s lands ^ and whose three sons were 
our pupils ; their brother reigns there now. In this way, with 
Achebar’ s help, it is clear that ours can go to the frontiers of 
Cataia ; with letters from him, there is no place which they 
cannot pass through.” Thus for Xavier. 

The third point is that the Father spoke to the Enng about 
the permission which I asked him, to send other Fathers who 
would join those residing at Labor and Agra. He agreed 
willingly to my request and ordered to draw up at once a 
diploma, which would be of help to the Fathers going to Cataia 
and to those who W'ould remain there.^ In the very diploma 
he directed that at the towm of Cambaia the Fathers should be 
given whatever they wnuld require for their journey. The Father 
writes that, when the diploma is signed, he will send it on to 
me. 

I think it will not be unwelcome to your Paternity if I add 
here the discussion wMch the Father had with the King on the 
17th before the Calends of August of the same year.® He said 
to the King that with his permission he wished to speak to Mm 
on ^ matter privately. The King, having moved a little apart 
and dismissed the bystanders, remained standing and asked him 
what he wanted. Xavier, who for two years previously had 
received instructions to this effect, began as follows ; Sire, 
‘‘ we have received the following orders from our Superior. ‘ As 
‘‘ 4t is now the fifth year since you began studying the lan- 
' ' ' guage, the King can now doubtless understand you thoroughly ; 
«« « wherefore, now beseech you his Royal Highness that, having 
“ ‘ called us to him to acquaint him with the Gospel, he should 
'' ‘ now see how he stands, so that I too may know what order 
“ ‘ to give concerning you.’ ” '' In truth,” said Xavier, it is 

‘"very irksome to us to stand idle. Why, sire, do you not 
"‘listen to ifs as you said you would ? It was meet that you 
""should listen, since you profess yourself a diligent searcher 


1 In the Fova Belatio, Mogvntiae, 1601, p. 176, we have : “ qui Regis 
auxilio illuc contiderent ” (to go thither with the King’s help). 

2 Badakhshan. 

3 He was then at Akbar’s Court. 

4 There : i.e. in Akbar’s dominions. 

5 July 16, 1599- This conversation must have taken place at Agra, 
since Xavier wrote still from Agra on Aug. 1, 1599. Cf. p. 798 supra of 
this letter. The portion following, up to the end of the paragraph, is 
translated in Sir E. B. Maclagan’s article in J.A,S,B., 1896, pp. 80-81. 
We follow it, with a few unimportant changes. 
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Ciaul^ (Chaul, as ours write), not more tliaii two hundred 
and ten miles from Goa. When this son died lately he 
appointed in his stead another son/^ to wliom he gave his 
sword and forty thousand gold pieces for tlie expenses of his 
journey. But, though these matters are seriously to be com- 
mended to God, let us pass on to return to our miBsious. 

Fr. Jerome Xavier wrote again about the affairs of the 
kingdom of Xatai from Agra, on the Calends of August of the 
year 1599,^ saying he had discovered tliat what ho had 
written lately about the Christians of ilie Cataian empire 
was correct. '' As for the road,'’ he writes, some think there 
'' is one by Banga^la, namely, through the kingdom of Garagata,^ 
the limit of Achebar's kingdom ; they say, liowever, that the 
'' easiest way is through the country of Cabul and the city of 
Labor ; but this road is somewhat longer, although frequented 
and commonly followed by merchants.” In this same letter 
the Father reports the conversation he had with the King about 
this mission. It was as follows : Lord King, our Superior 
has been told that there are very many in the kingdom of 
Xatai who follow the Christian religioru Now, owing to the 

distance and the wars in the countries lying between, we 
Europeans have been unable these last three hundred years to 
get any reliable information about them.^^ He wislies very 
much to send thither three priests, or at most four, to help those 
people in the keeping of the divine law ; for it is according to 
our vocation to travel to any part of the world, never minding 
the danger, and to show to mortals the law of eternal salvation 
and the path to life immortal. The king answenxl : [P. 799] 
‘ Rabat met Xodd,^ that is ‘ May the blessing oi; God be upon 
you,’ to which he added some other words in pi’a.ise of us. 
Thereupon, I said that Your Reverence had learned that there 
was no safer and more frequented road to that country than 
through the kingdom of Achebar himself, and that you wished 


1 ‘Ciaul’ would be the spelling suiting tiio italiuu proninujiatituL 
The translation by an anonymous author whh probably ina<ie I'nnu the 
Italian. The translator may have been Portuguc^Mo, i£ *wo judge by the 
addition ‘nosiris Ghaul,' where nostri would momn * wo Portugm^so.'' O.p. 
however : Xatai— is what ours call Catai (p. 71)5 mipra) ; Xutuhalu {Chun- 
foalu, as ours call it). ,(p. 706 supra), 

2 Sultan MurSd died near Daulatibild, 22nd UrdibihiKht 1500. (Kllicd',, 

VI. 0.).” (Note by Sir B. D. Maclagan, 1806, prsc.) In May 

1599, Prince Murad died of delirium tremens.” V..-V. Siuith, Akhar, p. 271, 
V. A. Smith {ibid., p. 458) follows Beale’s date: 15 Shawwal 1007, i.c. 
1-5-1509. Who is right ? 

8 Prince Lanyal, 

^ Aug. 1, 1590. 

5 GhorSghat. 

« J. Xavier'must have read of the medieval missions in China and 
Tartary. 

7 “Baljat fia iiaudS or RaJjmat.i-KhtidS ?" Note by Sir K. D. 
Maclagan, J.A.S.B., 1896, p. 80. ~ 
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to know whetlier, if some of ours were sent thither, it wonld 
please his Eoyal Highness to help them on their ‘ Let 

them come,’ said the King. ‘ I am about to send thither an 
ambassador ; they will go with him.’ This is surely a splendid 
opportunity ; for Achebar lords it far and wide from Cambaia 
up to Cabul. From there one goes to Badaxam,^ the King of 
which lives in Achebar’s lands ^ and whose three sons w^ere 
our pupils ; their brother reigns there now. In this w^ay, with 
Achebar’ s help, it is clear that ours can go to the frontiers of 
Cataia ; with letters from him, there is no place which they 
cannot pass through,” Thus for Xavier. 

The third point is that the Father spoke to the King about 
the permission which I asked him, to send other. Fathers who 
would join those residing at Labor and Agra. He agreed 
willingly to my request and ordered to draw up at once a 
diploma, which would be of help to the Fathers going to Cataia 
and to those who would remain there.^ In the very diploma 
he directed that at the town of Cambaia the Fathers should be 
given whatever they w^ould require for their journey. The Father 
writes that, when the diploma is signed, he wdll send it on to 
me. 

I think it will not be unwelcome to your Paternity if I add 
here the discussion which the Father had with the King on the 
17th before the Calends of August of the same year.^ He said 
to the King that with his permission he wished to speak to him 
on ^ matter privately. The King, having moved a little apart 
and dismissed the bystanders, remained standing and asked him 
what he wanted. Xavier, who for two years previously had 
received instructions to this effect, began as follows : Sire, 
we have received the following orders from our Superior. ‘ As 
‘‘'•it is now the fifth year since you began studying the lan- 
'' ‘ guage, the King can now doubtless understand you thoroughly ; 
‘‘ ' wherefore, now beseech you his Royal Highness that, having 
' called us to him to acquaint him with the Gospel, he should 
'' 'now see how he stands, so that I too may know what order 
" ' to give concerning you.’ ” " In truth,” said Xavier, " it is 

" very irksome to us to stand idle. Why, sire, do you not 
''listen to ifs as you said you would ? It was meet that you 
"should listen, since you profess yourself a diligent searcher 


1 In the Nova Belatio, Mogvntiae, 1601, p- 176, we have : ** qui Regis 
auxilio illuc contSderent ^' (to go thither with the King’s help). 

2 Badakhshan. 

3 He was then at Akbar’s Court. 

4 There : i.e. in Akbar’s dominions. 

5 July 16, 1599. This conversation must have taken place at Agra, 

since Xavier wrote still from Agra on Aug. 1, 1599. Cf. p. 798 supra of 
this letter. The portion following, up to the end of the paragraph, is 
translated in Sir E. B. Maclagan’s article in 1896, pp. 80-Sl. 

We follow it, with a few unimportant changes. 
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'‘after truth/’ admit,” said the King, '‘that I called you 
"in order to hear the truth, so tliat I miglit a^dopt wliatever 
"course appeared most coosisterit witli truth and I'cason. But 
"now I go towards the Decan. 1 sliall iialt mair (h)a., and 
"there I shall manage to find time a,nd listen to you at 
"leisure.” He continued the conversation for some time, 
repeating the same language. I called you for that,” he 
said ; “ I shall speak to you and listen to you in private. 
" What ? When the Mahometans [P. 860] were rulers, did 
" any one dare to say that Christ was God ? They put him at 
"once to death. Now everything is safe.” T agreed that this 
was so, and thanked the King, saying that, if he would listen 
to us some time, it would be of the greatest benelit to him as 
well as a very great consolation to us. He promised to do 
so and closed the interview,^ Thus writes Jerome Xavier. 

I shall now send some companions to help and console the 
Fathers, for I doubt not that God is pleased with their services 
in cultivating this field. Indeed, God enligliteos some to con vert 
them ; others he softens to that extent that they boast less now 
about their sect and conceive daily a better opinion of our 
law.^ This year at Christmas tlie Fathers at I^alior made a 
magnificent crib in memory and honour of Our Saviour’s 
birth: to which thronged so great a crowd of a.ll ages and classes 
that for twenty days continuously some tliree ov four tliousand 
persons came to worship the image of tlie Child Jesus. One 
of these, a nobleman, whose wife had borne him a, son the same- 
day and hour as that on which Christ was born, oiTer<Hl him 
at the crib, and allowed him to be baptised, hims<Jf and his 
wife becoming catechumens. Not so l;)lesBed wa.s the fate of 
another Mahometan woman, though that of iici* mnv-born 
child was still more blessed. First with her consiait, a.nd then 
at her request and entreaty, her child had been l)aptised ; i>ut, 


1 “ It has been suggested by Bohl on {AUo Indim, 1. Hh'>) t.hnt in his 

refusal to adopt Christian views Akbar was inlluoiartul by tho roport of 
cruelties of the Inquisition at Coa-, aiul lh*inc<‘ hr<;d{ wl(‘,k ui' S(^hI(^Hwig 
Holstein (ISToer, Kaisar Akbar, j. 4S()) ha,H r(>)p(^a<.o(l 1-ho suyv^’sl-ion, but I 
do not find anytliing in any of tiie roc.unlH to show tha,t ho had h<Mird of 
the Inquisition.’- Noteby Birhl I). Malaga n, IShh, p. SI u. 1. 

2 The rest of the paragra-ph appt^U'K in traiiHlatiun in Sir k. I). 

Maclagan’s article 1890, p. 81). 

3 Not the (finistmas of 151)9, since Pr. Idinonta's h9-tor is da, tod the 
21st December, 1599 ; but the ChriBtinaB of 159S. And, siiua’i t-ho 
‘Fathers’ are mentioned as at Lahore on tluit occasion, tiu^ (pioHdon 
arises whether Akbar and Xa.vior moved to Agra })of(>r<» or aftiu’ the 
Christmas of 159S. V- A. Smith {Akbar, p, 271) makt\s Akinu* go from 
Lahore to Agra ‘ late in 1598,’ 

^ The meaning is that the crowd was so groat as to oblige the b'a.thnrH 
to leave the crib exposed during 20 days, from threat to four Ihousand 
persons coming daily to see it. That would moan in 20 <{ayH somo 70,000 
persons. The year before (1597) there had also bctai a. (ulb at Lahore ; it 
had been exposed till the octave of the Bpiphany , or 20 days. 
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unable to bear the mockeries and taunts of her neighbours and 
relatives, she poisoned it in her resentment, on the eve of 
Ascension Day,^ by mixing poison with its milk. The poor 
child after seventeen hours of terrible torture bore testimony to 
Christ, not in words, but by its death, and expired before the 
altar, on the feast of the Ascension, forty days after its birth 
and eighteen days after its baptism. Father Manoel Pinheiro ^ 
wrote that, after the child had surrendered its soul to Christ, its 
face shone with so unwonted a grace that the glory of its blessed 
soul, which it had attained on rising to Christ, appeared to be 

reflected on its features below 

[P. 808] Some have left for the kingdoms of Achebar, some 
for the kingdom of Cambaia, but they are still waiting in 
neighbouring places, only the Viceroy’s consent being still 
wanting.^ 


1 Ascension, 1599. 2 < Eminanuel PineriusJ' 

3 The last paragraph is a detail added by Fr. Nicholas Pimenta, the 
Visitor. 
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Fr. N. Fimenta, S.J., on Mogor (Goa, 1 Dec., 1600). 
Translated from the Latin by the Rev. H. Hosten, S. J. 


From: — Exemplvm/Epistolae P, /Nicolai Pimentae Provin-J 
ciae Orientalis In-jdiae VisitatorisladlAdmodvm E.P. Gla/v-jdwm 
Aqiiavivam, Prae-Jpositum Generalem Societatis/ lesvj De Statu 
Eei Christia- /7iae m hidia Orientali Galeiidis De-jcembris Anno 
1600. datae./Excvsv7n primo Eomae/apud Ludouicum ZmuieUi 
1602.1 Nv7ic vero/Mogvntiae apvd Ioa7inem/Albi7iimi, A7i7io 
Eodem. 


Our translations go without omission from p. 3 (the begin- 
ning) to p. 29 inclusively. A few other passages are added, 
so as to include all the matter pertaining to the West Coast 
north of Goa and to the Mogul Empire. 

The book states on the verso of p. 113 that the Latin 
translation was made from the Italian by i.e. Joannes 

Busaeus, S. J. The Italian edition would be Zanetti's of Rome, 
1602. 

St. Joseph's G allege, Darjeelmg, 


13. 8. 1926. 


[P. 3] Copy of a letter by Fr. Nicholas Pimenta, Provincial 
of the Province of East India, to the Very Reverend Father 
Claudius Aquaviva, General of the Society of Jesus, dated the 
Kalends of December of the year MDC. [=Dec. 1, 1600.] 

Last year, 1599, I wrote to Your Paternity about the 
success of my journey to the Southern parts of this East 
India ^ and of the various missions of ours sent thither. Now 
I shall relate my visit to the Nothem parts, and I shall touch 
especially [P. 4] on some points which happened this year, 
one thousand six hundred. 

So then, I left Goa on the 13th of December [1599] with 
eleven companions distributed in two ships, and we reached 
safely the port of Ciaul ^ on the 2nd of January [1600], without 
having been attacked by any pirates. At Ciaul we met nine 
Industan youths, whom Fr. Emmanuel Pinnerus^ had sent 
from the town of Lahor via Sind. Another had joined them, 
who among them is regarded as very noble (because descended 


1 In 1598>99. ‘‘P- Nicolaus Pimenta, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1596, 

{Franco). 

2 Chaul. ‘ Ciaul ’ would be the spelling of the Italian edition. 

3 “ P. Emmanuel Pinheiro, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1591 {Franco). 
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from Maliumet)/ and who more than once had Rtrennonsl}/ 
fought in defence of the Christian religioii. But, some Maliii- 
metans were so hostile to him on the way, and related to him 
such absurdities about the Portuguese, that he cliaoged his 
mind and returned to his Labor. Of tliese nine young men we 
left four at Bandora,- in order tliat they niiglit be ta, light by 
the best Masters every kind of musical instruments for the new 
Church of Labor. A fifth entered our Society in tlie College of 
Santa together with another young nuin of rare talent, 
who had [P. 5] tried to study the Alchoran at Media itself and 
had learned a good part of it by heart ; nay, some Sarracen (sic) 
merchants had already eagerly engaged Ids services, in order to 
hear him expound the mysteries of the Alchoran. But, thanks 
to the zeal and industry of a Portuguese nobleman, he sur- 
rendered the Alchoran into the hands of ours and willingly 
bent his head to receive the holy waters of baptism. The said 
young men relate many things about the progress of Chris- 
tianity in addition to what Fr. Pinnerus noted in his letters. 
The following appear to me not at all unworthy of mention. 

A Brachman youth, still a catechumen, chanced to come 
among pagans, when one of them started talking thus: M.y 
good man, we wish very much to know from you what 
sort of law the Fathers preach, whose disciple you say you are.’’ 
He answered to the best of liis power, and very and added 
finally this declaration: ‘'Brothers, I wish you to know that 
there is not in the world any law more true than ours, for it 
alone opens to man the gate to eternal liappiness.”— “ How can 
you say anything about that,” they rejoined, [P.B] “ since^ 

you are a Brachman ? ” — “ I do not deny,” said tlie cat(^(^humeii, 
“that by birth I am a Brachman; but now, with th<i gracic 
of God, and as far as depends on my will, I am altogiiliier a- 
Christian!” One of them, stung by this answ(‘.r, said very 
angrily: “You, Christiana, deserve to be calked f 'afa/n^s ! ” * 
that is, men without law.^' And while the young soldier of 
Christ laboured hard to refute this calumny, lol tlui impious 
calumniator was struck with a brick (latere) on the lu‘ad, and 
fell to the ground. Not a little astouislicd at this tragic^ a(‘- 
cident, the other infidels looked very carefully iwiaywinu’c^ for 
culprit, suspecting that it was someoiu'i hrilic^l fov thc^ purposi^ 
by the catechumen, but they found nobody. Menci^, it was not 
doubted but that it was the vengeance of God. 

When I had sent the rest to Bazain, I started from Ciaul 


1 A Saiyad ? 

2 North of and near Bombay, 

3 At Goa. 

4 Kafir: infidel. 

s Without religious law. 
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for Bandora with Fr. Jerome Cotta, my companion.^ At Batti ^ 
we found unexpectedly a Brother ^ with a ship, on which we 
passed together to Bombain/ where, at the mouth of the river, 
a great number of Christians suddenly appeared. They came in 
pinnaces {Uemhis), bearing [their] banner and every kind of 
military equipment (onmi instrumento militari),^ [P. 7] surround- 
ed our ship and delighted us greatly with their varied display. 
However, what gave us most pleasure was to see such a large 
number of Christians, and among them many young men, sons 
of Moors, like roses plucked from thorns. I visited the house of 
Tana,® and all the other liouses of the Salzete part (orae), 
together with the College of Bazan (Bazaniensi) where, as 
Your Paternity directed, I selected for the Seminar}^ ^ some 
young men conspicuous for good birth and character to be 
trained in letters and true piety, so that one day the}^ may 
devote themselves to the conversion of the infidels. I began 
this important work on the feast of the Purification of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary,^ after a sermon, and a solemn procession 
which terminated at the door of the Seminary. 

The clergy, the nobility, and all the people wished to 
honour with their presence the feast of the College of the 
Purification, for the College took that title for no other reason 
than to be always under the protection and patronage of ®the 
Most Pure Virgin. The schools gave their dramatic per- 


1 “ P. Hieronymiis Cota, Cast.” left Lisbon in 15S3 {Franco), 
Hieronymus Cota, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1599 {Franco). As the latter is 

not mentioned as a priest, there appears to be question of the former. Fr. 
Jerome Cotta died in 1600. Cf. tMs same letter, p. 118 : In the North- 
ern part the Lord, who vouchsafed life to many [an allusion to Fr. 
Pimenta’s own escape from drowning In 1600], took from among 
the living Fr. Jerome Cotta. After a long illness at Daman and Bazain, 
repeating the voyage to (from *?) Ciaul, though broken in health, with a 
Father and a brother, he passed — with that peace which was always his in 
life — from this sea of miseries to the heavenly haven. Odoard de Melo, the 
Prefect of Diu, to whom (to which ?) the Father was adjoined, had the 
body placed in a coffin and carried with honour to our house. He himself 
followed the funeral.” 

2 Not identified; the two Fathers must have gone by land from 
Chaul to the extreme point north, along the coast, until the shortest way 
to Bombay and Bandra was across the sea. 

3 Not necessarily a lay-brother ; but one not a priest, 

^ Bombay, corrupt for Mombaim, from Mumba-Devi or May- 
ambu. Cf. Yule, Hobson- Johson, 1886, p. 77. 

5 As visitor of the Jesuit Missions, Pimenta would be received with 
much honour wherever there were houses of the Society. No popular 
demonstration was complete without its salvos of artillery. 

6 Thana, up the Thana river, in Salsette Island. 

7 Bassein. 

S Of Santa Fd, Goa. We hear further that Pimenta went back 
from Daman to Goa with three young men from Portugal and Daman, 
candidates for the Society of Jesus. The young men from Bassein 
must have been another party, sent to Goa soon after being selected. 

9 Febr. 2, 1600. 
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formanees [draniata sua), drawing mucli^ applause from the 
delighted spectators. [P. 8] At tlie Vica.r’s request,^ there 
was added to the public lectures the expLination of cases of 
conscience, for ecclesiastics little versed in this study. 

At Daman, the pupils of the schools acivxl a tragedy in my 
honour (the first Latin one in this town), and they played so 
well that it might have been shown wdtli (credit even at (3}oa. 
It was, indeed, wonderful how, witliin two years from the open- 
ing of the school, they could give such a remarkal)le exlribition 
of their talent. What is to be esteemed still more, is tliat, 
in addition to the study of letters, there flourislu^s cinong them 
such ardent piety to God and the neighbour. With my own eyes 
I saw with much pleasure how they vied with one anotlier 
in carrying various alms to the poor detained in prison. These 
good young men were not a little moved thereto by the 
excellent device of a certain youtli of Goa (now our pupil 
(alumnus) and scholar at the College of Santa Fe)- Having 
engaged himself as a soldier on the fleet of tlici North, he 
managed so eloquently to move so many of his comrades to 
confession, and brought so many of them, and of tlie citizens 
too, to the feet of the priests [F. 9] that it was as on the days 
of Holy Week. 

While I was at Daman, Fr. Jerome Xavier- (who with 
Brother Benedict Goes follows the court of the Great Mogor 
King) sent me a letter through some Christia-ns, tog(itluu.* with a 
book written against the false sects of paganism, and (\s])ecially 
against the Mahumetan sect, which he has (halicaited to the 
King himself. The title of the book is ‘ The Word of Life’ 
(Lignum vitoe),^ It is a very long work, and, according to me, 
very erudite. He is now actively busy in translating it into the 
Persian tongue with the help of some of ti\e ablest scholars in 
that language. Indeed, the said Father has alriiady madc^ such 
progress in that language that the Persians tluntiselves talcc 
pleasure in hearing him talk, and all but a<lmire thc^ propriety 
of his vocabulary and the choiceness of his <liction. 

The Mogor King has extended so far in <?.very ditx^ction the 


1 A secular priest, depending on the Archbishop of Chui, ni»<l ih(4 chioC 
ecclesiastical dignitary in the place. 

2 -2, Hieronymus Xavier, Navarr.’* loft Lisbon in 1 5S1 (i^V^nre). 

3 Bro. Benedict de Goes was received in India- in 1583. Soo on him 
C. Wessels, S.J., Marly Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia (l()03 1721 ), M. 
Nyhoff, The Hague, 1924, pp. 1-41. 

Fr. Bartholomew Alcazar, S.J., GhronoJIisioria de la (■, de J. en la^ 
Provincia de Toledo, Pte 2, p. 216, calls it Fountain of Life and says 
was also a compendium or summary of it. Wo nuiHi-‘;noi(^ that ihn original 
was, apparently, not Latin, but Portuguese. 1 iiikn it that th<» Uynum or 
Fans vitae is different from the Mirror of BoUness, i,e, Miraia4«Quds, or the 
Life of Christ, but identical with the Mirror of Truth, ,I have iioro, how- 
ever, only de Backer, Bibh , .. de la O, de J,, VXI Li6go, 1801 ), 413 415, to 
refer to. 
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boundaries of Ms empire that he is now quite close to these 
parts of India. He led into the field a very numerous army, 
one of a hundred thousand men, partly cavalry, partly infantry, 
and more than a thousand elephants. He has already crossed 
the Gatte,^ picking his way through mountains so rough and 
w^oody that not seldom [P. 10] the whole day was spent to 
cover the distance of a gunshot. His lieutenant (vicarius) [the] 
Xanacana ^ precedes him at the head of another fifty thousand 
men. Lately he took a very strong citadel of the kingdom 
of [the] Melique,^ and cast the young King into chains. Now 
he is measuring his strength against the Idalcan,^ and though he 
leaves no fortified place behind him, he has not yet come as far 
as the town of Berampur,^ on the frontiers of Cambaia. 
Omican,® the king of it, hearing of the approach of such large 
forces, suddenly abandoned the town and betook himself to 
a fortress which nature and art have made impregnable.’^ This 
fortress is situated on an immense mountain measuring fifteen 
miles in circuit ; and, so our Brother Goes ^ writes, it is suppHed 
with more than three thousand big bombards, which, when fired, 
sound as loud as thunder. Ours are employed in the functions 
of the Society. Thej’ have a portable Church,^ wLerein they 
say Mass and perform solemnly the other divine offices, the 
turmoil of that great Bab 3 don not ruffling their peace. 

As Father Pinnerus is six hundred miles [P. 11] away from 
Fr. Xavier (for that is the distance between Labor and Beram- 
pur), I thought of giving him as soon as possible a priest or 
companion, both to console him and to help him in a mission 
wffiich promises very well certainly. I sent him Fr. Francis 


1 The Ghats, properly ‘ passes ’ in the mountains ; here the range of the 
Western Ghats. 

2 ‘‘ Prince Daniyal and the Khan Khanan were charged with the duty 
of taking Ahmadnagar. Internal dissensions precluded the effective de- 
fence of the city, and Chand Bibi, the only capable leader, was either 
murdered or constrained to take poison. The town was stormed without 
much difficulty in August 1600, and about fifteen hundred of the garrison 
were put to the sword. The young king and his family paid the penalty 
for their crime of independence by lifelong imprisonment in the fortress of 
Gwalior.” (V. A. Smith, Akbar, 1917, p. 272.) In this case the Khan 
Khanan was Abdurrahim Mirza {ibid . , 266). The date of the fall of Ahmad- 
nagar is set down as 19. 8. 1600 (18 Safar, 1009), ibid., p. 458. 

3 From the Arabic malih (king). The name is found applied to 
many Indian princes by the Portuguese. Cf. Yule, Hobson- Jobson, 1886, 
p. 823; Dalgado, Gloss. Luso-Asicdico, II. 48-49. 

^ From ‘Adil Khan, a title given by the Portuguese to the Muhammadan 
dynasty of Bijapur, their kingdom being called by them Balaghat. 

5 Burhanpur. 

6 This represents the Portuguese ‘ O Miran,’ the Miran, i. e., MirSn 
Bahadur Shah of Khandesh. Cf. V. A. Smith, Akbar, 1917, p. 275. 

7 Asirgarh. 

8 A former soldier. Goes would naturally dwell on such points. 

® A tent (?). Akbar had a portable mosque in his expeditions. 
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Corsi,^ and told him first to meet Fr. Xavier, who would he able 
to inknict and direct him properly in everytliiii.ii:. Uo. wi'ites 
that he landed at Cambaia at the beginning of Marcih." While 
awaiting there a suitable opportunity to contiiun^ his jounuw to 
the army, be employed himself fruitfiilly in |)n‘a,ching\ (explain- 
ing the* Catechism and hearing the (;onfessioi)s of the poor 
faithful, who received him like an angel dro|)p(Mi from heaven: 
for they had no one there at the time to lead them in Christian 
piety or nourish them with the holy Sacranumts, Wliile here, 
he received from Banians letters-patent obtahuNl for ours by 
Fr. Xavier from the Great Mogor, on the strengtli of which 
they could travel safely to Graa [Agra], Labor and Catai 
[Cathay].^ Moreov(^r, the Governor of Cambaia,'’^ wlio was 
about to go to the King’s court, offered to take him in his 
company ; but the Father declined the offer [P. 12], because 
his Superior had ordered him not to leave the place until he had 
received an answer from Fr. Xavier. ‘‘ By no means,” objected 
the Governor. “ Take the money required for the expenses of 
your journey.” And, as the Father had decadcd not to accept 
anything, the Governor left him in the can^ of the Vice-Gover- 
nor, his son. Finally, he started from (!ambiiia and after 
various incidents and adventures rtxached court safely,"^ as 
Your Paternity will hear from his letter of tlii^ I2tli of Mhy,‘^ 
which I here subjoin. 

He writes: ‘‘Not far from Cambaia five hundred nomads 
{exules) had laid an ambush to us, but we escaped in a wa)nder- 
ful way out of their hands. It happened, indeful, that the Chief 
and leader of the nomads was forced to conducd^ us safe to the 
town of Sambusar,'^ a two days’ journey. For, as lu'- had by 
chance entered Cambaia to spy out the time of our d(q)arture, 
the prefect of the town, and Sultan Hamet, tlu^, military chief 
in Cogi,® ordered him to be in readim^ss {praeslo vsse) and 


1 P. li’ranciscus IjOCCo, Sard.” left Lisbon in 1590 {h'ranco). 
“ P. Celso Ital.” loft Lisbon in 1584 {Franco), Ono wouI<l not KUH})e(‘.|} 
Corsi under one of those namos. Cf. Journ. Vroc. AsUtt, Sva, Fcmjal 
1910, p. 540. 

2 March 1600. The details about Gainbay nuist caaius from a letter 
of Corsi ’s written before leaving Cambay. 

3 Cathay was thexi supposed by the JesuitH of Mogor to dislinct 
from^ China and to contain, remnants of old <4n*iHl>iari MiHsions Fr. 
Ricci of Pekin had already found out> howev(ir, at Ihis finus lha(. Cathay 
and China were the same. 

^ We hear of the Governor of Cambay ; the Vic.e-Govia’nor. Ins son; 
the Prefect of the town; and Sultan Ibimot, military (‘19(4' in (k>gi. To 
what extent are all these titles distiuet '/ .Pimoutats hdler of iho next 
year (1-12-1601) speaks of AkbaPs anibasHador ali Goa, the Governor of 
Cambay, Cogequy Soltad Amad (1601), 

s The camp of Akbar at Ashgaph, Corsi’s lot! or of 12-5-1600 could 
not refer to his arrival at Asirgaph ; his letter of 4-B-1600 did. 

® 12-5-1600, 7 Hot identified. 

8 Ab vrhis praefecto, <fc SuUano Mamet, belli diica in Oogi, This 
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to conduct us with his own people to Sambusar. When we 
arrived at Sambusar, the prefect himself ^ with a hundred horse 
and some elephants joined and protected them^ for nine miles 
[P. 13], and, on retiring, gave [them] twenty horsemen and 
as many footmen to conduct us to Baroch.^ There we received 
Fr. Xavier’s letters, and we learned that all the roads had been 
occupied by an enormous body of nomads: but the prefect 
of Gambaia,^ on his return from the Court, routed them with 
terrible effect, killing five hundred of them and taking ten 
elephants. So, I hope we shall be able to prosecute the journey 
we have begun ; yet, all our hope is in the God for whose sake 
we exposed ourselves to ail the dangers of this expedition.” 

In another letter of the 4th of August of this year [1600], 
he writes thus : ‘‘ On the 4th of June, I arrived safeh% through 

God’s providence and mercy, at the army of the Great Mogor. ^ 
To accompany us on the way, we had a thousand escopet- 
bearers, nearly all on horseback, whom the Mogor had assigned 
to Meira ^ Mustafar. the son of the king of Guzarat." Merchants 
and others, to the number of four thousand, had joined them. 
At a distance of three days beyond Berampur {iriduo inde d 
Berampur) ^ they were attacked by a thousand enemy horsemen : 
but they fell on them, and routed them all, slaying one 
hundred. The victory w^as due in great part to an elephant of 
ours, [P. 14] whose fierceness and dash completely disordered 
the whole cavalry of the enemies. As soon as w^e arrived at the 
army, Fr. Xavier, Brother Benedict, and very many Christians ^ 
came to meet us, and the same day w^e were all brought into 
the King’s presence. The only thing I am now looking forward 
to, is a convenient opportunity to start for Labor. Meanwhile, 
I devote myself heart and soul to the study of the Persian 
language.” Thus far Fr. Francis Corsi’s letter.^^ 

makes two persons. I suspect that Cogi stands for Cutch, properly Kachchh 
(cf- Yule, Hohson-Jobson^ 1886, p. 222), and that ‘Cogequy’ SoltaS Amad 
is Soltao Amad ‘ of Cutch.’ 

1 The ‘ prefect ’ of Sambusar.' 

2 Do we not expect ' us ’ ? ^ Broach. 

^ This appears to be the Governor of Cambay who invited Corsi to 
come with him to Akbar’s court. He had not waited for Corsi, evidently, 
and was now on his way back by the time (12-5-1600) when Corsi wrote, 
no doubt from Broach, or from some further stage in his journey. 

5 Aslrgarh. 6 Mir ? 

Son of Muzaffar Shah, whose suicide in 1593 ended the Gujarat 
campaign ? (Cf. V. A, Smith, Ahhar, 1917, p. 248.) 

s Burhanpur. 

9 Hote the presence of these Christians, doubtless European merce- 
naries, in Akbar’s camp before Asirgarh. Within Asfrgarh there was 
“the chief commandant of the kingdom, one Abexin [Abyssinian], 
a very valiant captain, and seven other captains, white men, who — 
although they belonged to the sect of the Moors — were descendants and 
grandsons of Portuguese.” (H. Heras, S-J.,I«d. Antiq.y LIII, (1924), p. 36.) 

10 When Fr. Corsi states in 1628 (cf. Mem. A.S.B., V (1916), p. 133) 
that he came to Mogor in February 1600, we must understand this of his 
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During my journey in the South/ I often thought seriously 
of establishing a Mission at Din, both because we had been 
lately invited "thither, and because ours had not been in those 
places for a long time past, and it seemed to me I could not in 
conscience overlook this matter, since the place is lietter suited 
than Goa to penetrate into the kingdoms of Prosier John ^ 
Accordingly, as the departure of the fleet a>ll‘oi*ded a good 
opportunity, I sent thither Ft. Gaspar Soared *' a.nd Brother 
Melchior Perez, ^ who writes from there, as also the Prefect 
of the place ^ and others, that a permanent residence of ours is 
much desired there. It is true, the said .Pather could have 
gone from there to Ethiopia, on board a ship which was ready 
for the purpose, but the journey was not safcj, on account 
of the watchfulness of the Turkish forts, [P. 15] as I too had 
told him. 

I shall not omit saying (for it is worth saying) liow Satan 
tried to ruin this mission. Like a dog at the chain, he barked at 
it furiously, but could not prevent it. On leaving the College 
of Daman and setting out to embark, Fr. Gaspar suddenly felt 
his feet so torpid that he could not walk without} moving his 
companions to utter pity. Some people attacked on the way 
the Indian who carried in a basket the leather’s provisions. 
When we got on board, a soldier^ — 1 cannot say for what 
wrong — wounded the Commander grievously, so that the 
fleet did not leave and we returned to the College. At the 
same time, some one who went to Bazain ^ to bring the 
Father’s writings broke his leg, and there was so much delay 
that he did not find the Father any more.^^ At Bazain Fr. 
Peter Paiz was appointed as this man’s companion ; but, on 
the way to Daman, he got a kick from a bullock [d houe) and 
had to take to bed. (P. 16) He too now could be of no use to 
us or arrive in time to accompany the Fatlier. Howevnu', he 
embarked in another ship, which closely followed after the fleet ; 
but, on the day when she left port and gained the open sea, 


departure from Daman. Fr. Pimonta was ah HtJHHoin <h» 2. 2. 1 (>00. “ ^J'be 

very week when Fr. [ Gaspar ] Soatm Mt for Din, and Fr. FranciH Oomi for 
Labor” (p. 16 of this lettei’), I^irnonta was noariy drowinsd in tho .Daman 
river. Soarez arrived at Diu on 26. 2. 16()0 (p. 2i) and (Jorsi tit (;aml)ay 
in the beginning of March, 1(>00 (p, 11). 

1 In 1598-99. ii Of Ethiopia. 

3 «p, Gaspar Soares, Lus.” loft Lisbon in, 1591 {Franco). 

^ I do not hnd Bro. Melchior Perez in Ii^ranco. 

5 Did the Prefect of Diu write to that effect ? Of. pi). 25 <26, infra. 

(5 Fr. Gaspar Soares. 

Fr. Pimenta, then at Daman, made it a point t to soi) tiio Fa,ihor t>fL 

8 South by land, a big distance. « /Sic. 

™ ‘‘Petrus Paes, Lus,” left Lisbon in 1588 : ca,].)turc(l. on way to 
Ethiopia, 1690 ; was many years in captivity in South Arabia., togothor 
with Fr. A. Monserrate; returned to India in 1596; was to rofcuni oven* 
tually to Ethiopia and enter it. 
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contrary winds threw her back upon the coast. Not discour- 
aged, they started a second time. Hardly had they set sail w^hen 
a storm struck the ship so violently that it forthwith broke the 
mast. The sailors wanting to throw it into the sea with the 
sail-yard, it gave the ship such a hard shock that everything 
seemed topsy-turvy. The rest, however, had had a successful 
voyage up to Bin. 

Now, as I had been chiefly instrumental in starting that 
mission, it would seem that the common enemy of mankind 
wanted me too for a prey to his fury.^ 

The ver}^ week when Fr. Soarez left for Din and Fr. Francis 
Corsi for Labor, I had gone on business connected with the 
College to a place six miles from Daman. On the way back, as 
we tried to cross a rather troublesome river (P. 17) where it 
empties into the sea, a wave struck our boat with such force 
that it capsized.com pi etely. We were tw^elve. Those who could 
swim escaped. As for me, unable to catch the boat owing to 
the quick rush of the water, I got hold of our servant Paul ; 
but, while he tried to save me, we went to the bottom both. 
What to do ? As if doomed to death, I commended my soul to 
the Lord Jesus Ciirist, and, having let go Paul, I came to the 
surface, I know not how, and on looking above the waves I 
saw Paul dragging me tow’ards the shore. Not seeing me come 
up for a long time, some thought me dead. But a Christian 
of our Church of Blessed Mary, which we have at Bazain, had 
wdth no small danger to his life plunged back into the water 
to search for me, and — so Paul says — he kept shouting : ‘‘ Must 
our Father die like that 1 ’’ This man first pulled out Paul from 
the bottom ; next, with the help of the two and God’s mercy, 
I was brought ashore, and from there I came to the College, 
where within four days (P. 18) I recovered my strength and 
pursued my journey. A priest of the College of Bazain^ told 
me that, on the day when I ran that danger, he was so strongly 
convinced I should get drowned in the Daman river ^ that he 
offered Holy Mass to God for my safety. And I cannot but 
own that 1 was saved from that evident danger by the Prov- 
idence of God and that Father’s prayers. 

I must describe here the notable conversion of a Banian 
which happened ^ the very day of my shipwreck. It is 
generally said that our missions are of little or no use to the 
Banians, so stubbornly are these people attached to their 
superstitious beliefs. Well now, one of them, a merchant,^ a 


1 The accident to Fr. Pimenta must have taken place within a week 
or so before 26. 2. 1600. 

2 ISTote on the map the distance between Daman and Bassein. 

3 ‘Daman River’ would be the translation of ‘ Damanganga,’ the 
river south of Daman. 

4 At Daman. 

5 Banian, from vaniya—mexchwiit. He may have been a Jain. 
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man of good and mature judgment^ had— as ho dr.served — been 
cast into chains and condemned to tlie extremes penalty for 
buying lead and gun-powder from people wlio sioic^ freni the 
military store-room. Hearing this, 1 s(‘n,t a,t <)n(',e a ljb,ther, 
telling him to leave no stone unturned in orden* to win, tliat soui 
for Christ, I remember I said this : Co, my l^iither ; for, 
though the obstinacy of those people ( P. 19) seenungiy precludes 
all hope of salvation, it is our duty not to shirk tlui labour and 
to place in God all our confidence.” The Fatlier went. He 
tried hard and long to make an impression on tlie matds heart ; 
in vain. The next day he went again, and tried sundry 
arguments to get him to worship the true God. The man 
answered : “ Father, do not leave me ; {aliquid erlt) there will be 
something.” Finally, on coming to the place of execution, the 
Banian revealed his mind and said: ‘"When you spoke to me 
the first time, I had already resolved to give myself to the 
Lord Christ; but I thought I must not declarer it then, lest 
any one should suspect me of simulation, as if by taking that 
resolution I wished to save myself. Now that death stands 
at the door and there is no longer any fear of suspicion, I cast 
myself into the arms of God’s mercy, and beg of you Ciarnestly 
to intruct me, as becomes your office ; do so at once, so that, as 
I am about to close the eyes of this body, I may begin at last, 
however late, to open the eyes of my soul.” II(nii’ing this 
answer, the Father sent some one at once to the Governor 
with the happy news. Through the same inan tlie Governor 
sent back the order to remand the culprit to prison, (P. 20) 
Here the condemned man spoke to the Patlier thus : “Father, 
do you think that what you taught me is <aiough for my soul’s^ 
salvation and to enable me to see my Lord dcssus Christ in tlio* 
next world ? ” “ It is enough,” the Fatlier said. “If that is 

so,” said the Banian, “I utterly abhor this wreticlu^d lih^ which 
gave me occasion for such offences against God. 1 want to bo 
baptized at once and be called by the saving nanui of Jesus: 
for I would not give the executioner tlie ehaiu^.o of jirolonging 
my life.” He received baptism, kissod thc’j (jrncifix, and with 
the sweet name of Jesus on his lips this good thief yi<^Id(Ml up 
his soui to his Maker. 

As this conversion was in many ways wondeirrul and our 
kings have decreed by law that this sort of p(‘.opl<‘ must bo 
shown every form of kindness, the Father of th(^ Cliristia-ns com- 
mended him to the Gonfraternity of Mbrcy, which obtaimul the 
body from the court. The Brelhren, fiiaiing the body without 
any evil smell after three days, decently (Jothed it and hoiv, it 
to the grave, all the people following. (P. 21) If this (‘,onv<u:sjon 
gave much pleasure to the Christians, it crca.ted not h^ss sur- 
prise and confusion among the Moors and gentiUis. l-’hoy 
understood from the story of the Banian, who iuid taken in 
baptism the same of Salvator (qui nomen Satmiorls in ba/ptismo 
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assumpserat),'^ that the Lord Christ was also the Savioar of the 
Banians. 

Now, to speak of everything in order, I think it worth 
while to add here a copy of the letter which Fr. Caspar Soarez 
wrote on the 3rd of Ma}^ [1600] about his mission at Diu. 

He writes : — 

‘‘We arrived safe in this town on the 26th of February, 
and were most heartily received by all. At the sermon which 
I preached, there was a great concourse of people of all ranks, 
the clergy, the laity, and the Religious of St. Dominie and 
St. Francis. I explained that we had come because we wished 
greatly to pass from Diu to Ethiopia in order that, even if 
w^e failed perhaps to bring back the Abyssinian schismatics, we 
might convert sixteen hundred descendants of Portuguese, ^ who, 
like sheep without a shepherd, were miserably running astray ; 
moreover, like the other Religious, we wished to labour to the 
salvation [P. 22] of their own souls, through the ministrations 
of the Society. 

“But the Banian merchants showed openly enough that 
our arrival would be unwelcome to them, if we wanted to 
establish ourselves here. They feared it would be attended 
with danger to their temples, where they perform their devilish 
ceremonies publicly and safely, some tepid and inquisitive 
Christians going so far as to visit them. Hence, they resented 
much to see me going along, with a cane in my hand, at the 
head of a group of children carrying the banner of the Christian 
Doctrine.^ They wrote to the chief Brachmans and Banians of 
Goa and to some Portuguese, their friends, that they could not 
bear the sight of us, and they protested before the judge of the 
royal custom-house^ that they would rather go elsewhere 
than put up with our impostures. But they were told that, 
whether they liked it or not, our Fathers would remain there. 
The result was that they dared not mutter another word against 
us after that, and they learnt to their own advantage how 
much spiritual profit our instructions brought about in a short 
time. Many important restitutions followed; [P. 23] public 
scandals were removed ; very many calumnies were put a stop 
to ; timely remedies were applied for the cure of very grievous 
distempers. We explain the Christian doctrine to the prisoners, 
and to the poor in the hospital, and many pagans have already 
asked for holy baptism. The Holy Table is also frequented 
much more than ever hitherto. 


1 The "Banian’ had asked to be baptised by the name of Jesus; 
as this name could not be given, an equivalent name, " Salvador ’ in 
Portuguese, was given him. 

2 This number appears to me exaggerated. ^ The Catechism. 

^ Doganae regiae judid. " Dogana ’ is an IfeaJian word ; douane in 
French. Fr. Busaeus, the Latin translator, may not have known what to 
make of it. 
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'‘The Reisbuts^ are one of the chief and most warlike races 
of the neighbouring Mogores* God deigned to call one of 
them, a young man of 22 years, to tlie holy font. On account 
of his excellent character and his skill in reading and writing, I 
have kept him near me, in the hope tliat he will serve me some 
day as interpreter, and as a faithful coadjutor in the conversion 
of "his countrymen. Not a day passes witliout meeting with 
occasions to make Christians. On tlie other hand, as was Your 
Paternity's prudent advice> in this matter too we have to 
proceed with much circumspection. 

“ If the Society should once gain a firm footing in this 
town, I am fully confident in the Lord that tlie Mission of 
Ethiopia, one so necessary and so much longed for, will [P. 24] 
become easily accessible. It will be possilile to send from here 
labourers to "Ethiopia, as also to the Mogor M ission via Sind, 
where ^ a couple of our priests would be enough to save 60 
or 70 Portuguese, who generally winter there, and there would 
probably not be so much lack of labour in the other places 
as near the Mogor himself. Then, there are large numbers 
of Pagans here. And we have no doubt that, while caring 
for the Portuguese of the garrison and for the fleet, which 
usually winters in this harbour, we can also procure the 
salvation of tlie inhabitants. In a word, tlie actual and future 
harvest encourages us wonderfully? to put up with every 
difficulty, and it has sweetened thus far all the bitterness 
of troubles and dangers. With tlie help of God’s grace, let 
Your Reverence prepare to remove all obstacles, so that all 
the plans and efforts of Satan’s rninisfers to expel us from 
here may prove futile. We do not doubt either but the grace 
of the Holy Ghost will prevail over all tlus machinations of men 
and of hell itself. To the patronage ol; the Holy Ghost do 
we recommend this church and house of ours, [ P. 25] which we 
have started building according to Your Reverence’s instruc- 
tions and the wishes of the Christian inhabitants. Our 
Brother, my companion,^ presses the work; he is in good 
health, and his humility, modesty and fervour edify all. From 
Diu, the 4th of May of the year 1600,” 

Er. Soarez’ fear was not without foundation. The Ihrefect 
of the town of Diu,^ to show to the Father how dispIca,Hcd he 
was with the order given to himself,^, asked the J^'athcr not to be 
surprised if his assistant (adjutor) ordered him in the name of 
the law to quit Diu in three days. The iFatluw answered with 


1 Rajputs. 

2 Akbarhad developed the feandlar of Tatta 1;o draw away from Diu, a 
Portuguese port, the monopoly of cotton, indigo, and opium. 

S Bro. Melchior Perez. 

4 Note the date : 4-6-1600, instead of fJ-O-lGOO above (p. 21). 
s At p. 118 of this letter we hear of the Prefect of Diu, Odoard d© 
Melo ” (1600). 6 What order V (liven by whom ? 
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due prudence and modesty, though the winter-season and the 
bad weather prevented everybody from leaving. This order 
greatly displeased many townsfolk too and others, chiefly the 
soldiers of the garrison. They told the Father by messenger to 
bear the insult bravely : for that manner of proceeding was 
nothing less, they thought, than betray the faith of Christ. 
They used that way of speaking, because the rumour and talk 
of the people was that the infidels were trying to get us to go 
yet, forsooth, (P. 26) some had no other pretext for insisting 
on our leaving than that the town could not, without great 
temporal loss, bear any addition to the number of the reli- 
gious. The Lord showed them that the pretext was false and 
vain : never, as they themselves declare, did more ships come 
to the port ; never was there such great profit and gain for all. 
About this time the Father had received from the Archbishop - 
a letter saying that he had been much pleased with this 
mission, and he commended it still more to his Vicar, offering 
the Church of St. Thomas for our ministrations. 

These troubles made all good people beseech me most 
humbly not to let this Residence lapse and be suppressed ; 
they asserted on oath that it would procure very great glory 
to Almighty God and would be to the King’s advantage. 

Meanwhile, the rumour of the arrival of ours at Diu spread 
so far among the pagans in the neighbouring places that 
a certain king, called lambo,^ wrote to Fr. Soarez a most polite 
letter and allowed him (P. 27) to establish himself in any part 
of his kingdom. To keep my spirits within proper bounds, I do 
not add here another letter of the same Father, in w’hich he 
mentions as fruit of his labours a nephew {ne'potam) of Prester 
John who lives there, and three Abyssinian youths, who came 
to Goa this year and are being educated in the Seminary of 
Santa Fe, to the great joy of the Archbishop and of ail those 
who are eager for the conversion of schismatic countries. 

It is time now to return to my departure and that of my 
companions. Having been saved from imminent danger in the 
Daman river, I fell into another, danger from robbers (not 
a small favour, as it allows me to see here some picture of the 
dangers of the Apostle Paul).^ Three hundred of these robbers 
were plundering and devastating their own country, and 
in certain villages by which we had to pass they had in two 
nights murdered fifteen persons and abducted thirty into 
slavery. Keeping scouts to precede us, we rode night and 
day, and finally— thank Heaven— we reached Bazain (P. 28). 


1 They implied, I understand, that the Prefect had let himself be 
bribed. 2 j), Aleixo de Menezes of Goa. 

s The Jam of Navanagar, whose present representative is Ranjit- 
singhji of cricket fame. 

4 Three times I suffered shipwreck . .. in perils of robbers.” (2 Cor. 
xi. 25-26.) 
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Poor Fr. Jerome Cotta was less lucky in avoiding their 
ambushes. As he was going from I'ana to Poncera ^ through 
the nioiintains, suddenly more tlian twenty rohhci’s a/ppeared, 
who rushed upon him and took all Ids money, though he was 
not carrying it himself, and all his other things, evcui a, box of 
sacred relics : the only moderation tliey showcul was that 
they let him keep what clothes he required to coycv himself 
sornehow decently ; but tliey even took ail his ciotJies from the 
young man who accompanied him, leaving Idni only a liair- 
shirt, which the good fellow had brought with Irim. 

I visited the Salzete Churches, and got erected at Poncera 
a new one of St. Cecilia, ^ wdiich the Most Reverend Archbishop 
has so greatly recommended and some had hitherto prevented. 
At Tana, in the Church of St. Mary, I conferred their degree 
{gradum attrihui) on fifteen of ours, distinguished for virtue, 
partly priests, partly brothers.^ From there I went to Ciaul 
and left Fr. Jerome Cotta as Superior of all those parts. There 
I received letters from ours at Calecut, relating what I am 
going to say about the siege and capture of the Cugnales’ 
fortress^ (P". 29). On the 8th of April five of us took ship 
at Ciaul, with three young men of good character, whom the 
Lord sent from Portugal and Daman to enter our Society, and 
on the fifteenth of the same month we arrived at Goa, which 
we found exulting all it could, and in festivity, because of the 
return of the victorious fleet.^^ The siglit of it and of our dear 
Fathers and brothers made me forget all my late perils, 
though I had well deserved some'^ in this last peregrination of 
mine. 

[Fr. Melchior Coutinho, at the court of the King of Vijaya- 
nagar, wrote to Fr. Pimenta :] 

. .He [the King of Vijayanagar, then at ( baiulragiri | is 
too lenient towards culprits. Accordingly, is des]>ised li>y his 
subjects, and the kingdom is a prey to da-ng(U’ous and unbridled 
licence, as the following story shows. 

The Great Mogor had sent to this Prince an Amliassador 
with various presents, chiefly fine horses. A great part of the 


1 Poinsor, iu tho Vicamito Poranc of ’^Pharui (Sals<*tt<^ IhIhikI); ilio 
Church is now docUcaiod to N. S. don UomndujH. ( 'f, (UuIk 
Madras, 1918, p. 85. At Miouat l\)inHor tho(Umircii in <l<‘dit‘att‘tl lo tho In'i- 
inacnlate Conception {ibid.), as in tho thno of th<^ Pran<‘i,s<aui Antonio do 
Porto. Of. The Bccaminer, Bombay, 28-7-11U7, p. 29:b o.oL 1. 

2 See previous note. I find no Huch ohuroii now in tluii (Jaiholic 
Directory. 

3 The Franciscans, who had been lor»g ostablishod on t b(^ islaml ? 

4 This naust mean that 15 Fathers, scholaHticH, and lay-brot.hor.s took 
or repeated their vows, They must have mot from th<i various houses in 
the neighbourhood. This meeting would bo ma<U 5 tho ocoasiou for a sort 
of family feast. 

5 A nest of pirates on the Malabar Coast, nort h of Ca Ucmt. 

® Victorious over the ' Gugnales.’ 7 For his hIuh ? 
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presents, as aiso a splendid horse, was stolen by one of the Mag’s 
subjects. Yet, the only punishment he inflicted on him for this 
execrable misdeed was to order him by letter to produce the 
horse and the other [P. 71] presents which he had stolen, and 
he presented them with a ]3recious stone to the Ambassador, 
who gave it to ns, as he had been thirty days our guest. The 
Ambassador know^s Fr. Xavier and our other Fathers who re- 
side in the kingdom of Mogor ; and. one day, he spoke with 
great praise of them and related how high they stood in the 
Great Mogor’s favour ; wdiereupon the King said he would not 
be second to him in that matter. It was thought that the King 
had refused to hear the Ambassador, and had rejected his 
presents, because he had learned from some of his Chiefs that 
the King of Mogor was not to be trusted, and that, since he had 
already subjected three Moorish kings, those of Abdenagran,^ 
Idalcan, and Massulapatan,- he would next come to overthrow 
the kingdom of Bisnaga. But the King answered : *• My king- 
dom is in God’s hands. He alone can order that it be taken 
from me ; but I shall not cease to defend it according to my 
power, and I have already resolved never to kiss the feet of 
Moors.” Therefore, the next day, he gave audience to the 
Ambassador, and it is said he will send in return a fine present 

to the Great Mogor (P. 72). As, however, he [the King] 

is levying troops and summoning to his Court the Lords and 
Chiefs of the kingdom, many conjecture that he is gradually 
preparing himself to defend his kingdom against the powder of 
the Great Mogor ; and I doubt not that God allows this in order 

that the Christian religion may be spread wdder ” ^ 

[P. 117]. Ill the same College [of Salsette, Goa] died Fr. 
Anthony Monserrate, who, after many great labours, was sent 
thither as to a place of rest.^ But it pleased God to call him 

1 Ahmadnagar ? 2 Masulipatam. 

3 Extract from a letter of Fr. Melchior Coutinho, no date, from 
Ghandragiri, where he then was with Fr. Francis Ricci, and Brother 
Alexander, the Englishman, a painter. Fr. Manoel Veiga, the fourth 
Missionary, was then detained at S. Thom4 (Mylapore), for the visitation 
of the College. The letter mentions the solar eclipse of Monday noon, July 
10, 1600. 

4 Anthony Monserrate : born at Vic, in Catalonia, in 1535 or 1536, 
of a noble family; entered 10-1-1556 ; took his vows, 31-5-1558; left for 
India, 1574. Cf. Mon, hist. S. J. : Litterae qimdrimestres^ t. vi, (1559- 
1560), Madrid, 1925, p. 286 n. 

He was the historian of the first Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s Court, whose 
work see in Mem. A. 8. R., Ill (1914), pp. 513-704. He wrote two works 
on Arabia, MS., not yet discovered. Col. F. Wilford had a work of his, 
original MS., in 2 volumes, one of which contained the history of the Mission 
to Akbar’s Court, the other dealing with the geography and natural history 
of India, These 2 MS. volumes were presented by Wilford to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, after January 1820. Cf. App. to Asiatic Besearches, 
Calcutta, Vol. xiv (1822), where we have the entry: ‘"Colonel Wilford: 
Commentaries of Padre Montserrat, autograph, 2 vols.’’ The present 
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shortly to the real place of rest, to the eternal reward. He had 
rendered great service in the Lord’s vineyard, first in Portugal, 
especially at Lisbon, during the terrible plague which raged 
there in 1569, when he founded, for the sake of poor orphan 
girls destitute of all help, the famous monastery of St. Martha, 
which is to-day reckoned one of the chief of tlie whole town. 
Then, he suffered great things in these parts among the Mogores, 
and during his seven years’ captivity among the Moors of 
Arabia, into whose hands he fell, when on his way to the 
country of Prester [P. 118] John, whither lie was going to 
console the few Christians remaining there. R<epeatedly had 
he asked with many tears to be devoted to that Mission. 


Catalogue of the library of the Society does not Tnentiori them, and the 
Secretary did not come across them last year (1925), when I asked him to 
make a search for them. Are they mentioned in any of the earliest library 
Catalogues of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ? How did these MSS. dis- 
appear ? Were they stolen or allowed to perish ? The loss is greatly to 
be regretted. 



Article No. 8. 


Fr, N. Pimenta’s Annaai of Margao, Dee. 1, 1601. 
Translated and edited by the Eev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


This Ammai Letter, addressed to the General of the Society 
of Jesus in Rome by Fr. Nicholas Pimenta, S.J., the Visitor in 
India, was never published. It is in Portuguese, and divided 
into numbered sections. 

The original document, in the possession of the Society 
of Jesus, was partly photographed for me. It appears to be 
the copy read by the General or by his secretaries or Assistants, 
as appears fropi the marginal observations in Italian. 

St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling, 

11-8C926. 


0 P. Manoel Gaspar professo 
de qiiatro votos, o P Fran‘*‘^ 
coadjutor form ado, os 
pes Fram'^ Lopes, Sebastiao 
Fr’z, Ribeiro, Bertolameu 
Tedesquy, e os IFs Mucio 
Roque, Christouao Ferr^ , e 
Vicente Carruba coadjutor, 
e forao be accomodados 


Fr. Manoel Gaspar,^ a pro- 
fessed of four vows ; Fr. 
Francisco Lameira,^ a formed 
coadjutor ; Fathers Francisco 
Lopes Sebastiao Fernandez,'^ 
Pedro Ribeiro,^ Bertolameu 
Tedesquy,® and Brothers 
Mucio Roque,’^ Christovao Fer- 
reira,® and Vicente Carruba, a 


Passages from * to a were underlined in Rome. 

1 My photographs of the MS. begin here. There is question of new 
Missionaries being sent to Japan from Goa. 

P. Emmanuel Gaspar, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1589 {Fra7ico). He 
accompanied in 1600 Andre Furtado de Mendoza’s fleet for the operations 
against the Cunhale. Cf. Pimenta’s Annual letter of 1-12-1600 (Mogun- 
tiae, 1602, p. 29). 

2 p Eimnanoel Lameira, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1600 (Franco). 
Sommervogel, IV. 1426, mentions one Manoel Lameira, a Portuguese, b. 
1571, admitted 1598, Rector of Thana, Diu, and the novitiate at Goa, 
who went to Ethiopia in 1627, and died before 1633. 

3 “ Franciscus Lopes, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1592 (Franco). 
“Sebastianus Fernandes, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1597 (Franco). 

Another of this name, b. 1543, admitted in 1565, who was at Goa in 1569, 
is not likely here. (Cf. Sommervogel, III. 657 ; IX. 326.) 

5 ‘‘ Bartholomaeus Tudesque,” no nationality given, left Lisbon in 
1600 (Franco). 

6 “ Petrus Ribeiro, Lus,” left Lisbon in 1600 (Franco). 

7 « Mucius Rhodio, Ital.” left Lisbon in 1597 (Franco). The iden- 
tification with ^ Mucio Roque ’ may be considered very likely. 

8 “ P. Christophorus Ferreira, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1600. He died a 
martyr in Japan (Franco). 
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shortly to the real place of rest, to the eternal reward. He had 
rendered great service in the Lord’s vineyard, first in Portugal, 
especially at Lisbon, during the terrible plague which raged 
there in 1569, when he founded, for the sake of poor orphan 
girls destitute of all help, the famous monastery of St. Martha, 
which is to-day reckoned one of the chief of the whole town. 
Then, he suffered great things in these parts among the Mogores, 
and during his seven years’ captivity among the Moors of 
Arabia, into whose hands he fell, when on his way to the 
country of Prester [P. 118] John, whither lie was going to 
console the few Christians remaining there. Repeatedly had 
he asked with many tears to be devoted to that Mission. 
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Fr. N. Pimenta’s Annual of Margao, Dec. 1, 1601. 
Translated and edited by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


This Annual Letter, addressed to the General of the Society 
of Jesus in Rome by Fr. Nicholas Pimenta. S.J., the Visitor in 
India, was never published. It is in Portuguese, and divided 
into numbered sections. 

The original document, in the possession of the Society 
of Jesus, was parth^ photographed for me. It appears to be 
the copy read by the General or by his secretaries or Assistants, 
as appears from the marginal observations in Italian. 

St. Josephs College, Darjeeling, 

11 - 8 - 1926 . 


0 P. Manoel Gaspar professo 
de qiiatro votos, o P Fran'*'^ 
LanP'^ coadjutor form ado, os 
pes Fran‘*^ Lopes, Sebastiao 
Fr’z, P'^ Ribeiro, Bertolameu 
Tedesquy, e os IPs Mucio 
Roque, Christouao Ferr^ , e 
Vicente Carruba coadjutor, 
e fora5 be accomodados 


Fr. Manoel Gaspar,^ a pro- 
fessed of four vows ; Fr. 
Francisco Lameira,^ a formed 
coadjutor ; Fathers Francisco 
Lopes, ^ SebastiaS Fernandez,'^ 
Pedro Ribeiro,^ Bertolameu 
Tedesquy,® and Brothers 
Mucio Roque,' Christovao Fer- 
reira,® and Vicente Carruba, a 


Passages from * to a were underlined in Rome. 

1 My photographs of the MS. begin here. There is question of new 
Missionaries being sent to Japan from Goa. 

** P. Emmanuel Gaspar, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1589 {Franco). He 
accompanied in 1600 Andre Furtado de Mendoza’s fleet for the operations 
against the Cunhale. Of. Pimenta’s Annual letter of 1-12-1600 (Mogun- 
tiae, 1602, p. 29). 

2 “P. Emmanoel Lameira, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1600 {Franco). 
Sommervogel, IV. 1426, mentions one Manoel Lameira, a Portuguese, b. 
1571, admitted 1598, Rector of Thana, Diu, and the novitiate at Goa, 
who went to Ethiopia in 1627, and died before 1633. 

3 , “ Franciscus Lopes, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1592 {Franco). 

^ ‘‘ Sebastianus Fernandes, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1597 {Franco). 
Another of this name, b, 1543, admitted in 1565, who was at Goa in 1569, 
is not likely here. (Cf. Sommervogel, III. 657 ; IX. 326.) 

5 “ Bartholomaeus Tudesque,” no nationality given, left Lisbon in 
1600 {Franco). 

® Petrus Ribeiro, Lus,” left Lisbon in 1600 {Franco). 

7 Mucius Rhodio, Ital.” left Lisbon in 1597 {Franco). The iden- 
tification with ' Mucio Roque ’ may be considered very likely. 

8 “P. Christophorus Ferreira, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1600, He died a 
martyr in Japan {Franco). 
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prin^ipalm^** de agasalhados, 
q’ he nas naos o principal 
a sande, e vida, e aindaq' 
tendo ja o fato enibarcado 
hn certo home, q’ hia por 
capitao da viage de Mahico 
com sua molher, e casa, pre- 
tendeo tomar Ihes a varan da, 
e camara pollas costas q’ tin- 
hao no capitao Mor da armada 
do Sul, com q’ estaua aparen- 
tado, todauia recorrendo com 
effica^ia ao Visorey, depois 
de ter mandado informar o 
Arcebpo e outras pessoas graiies 
da semrezao q' se nos fazia, 
e difficuldade, ou impossibili- 
d^‘ q’ aos se opunha p" 
passare este anno a Japao, 
acudio s. e obrigoii o tal 
home a ir de noite c6 tochas 
despejar o aposento dos P'*"’. 


Por capitao mor da armada 
q’ digo foy Andre Eurtado 
de Mendo 9 a assy p*' alimpar 
aquelles pouos de nauios 
Olandezes, como p®^ socorrer 
a Maluco, e oixtros boos in- 
tentos pedio me instantem<*‘ 
P<^^ e forao com elle no sen 
mesmo galeao dous Brizio 


coadjutord Tliey were very 
comforta l)ly installed , ehieflv 
as regards lodging, whieh oil 
board is tln^ eln(d' t hing to pre- 
serve health and lih.^ And 
althougli a e(‘rtain man, who 
was goitig witli Ivis wife and 
famil>' as eaptaln of tlie Ma- 
luco voyage,- harl already em- 
barked his goods and wanted 
to take tlie varanda, and the 
room at tlie liaek, wliich they 
had in tlie (?aptain-in-ChiePs 
ship of the Southern fleet, to 
whom he was related, yet, by 
having recourse insistingly 
to tlie Viceroy,'’ after 
getting the Archbishop'^ and 
otlier i ni|)orta.nt {lei’sons 
informed about the injury 
he was doing us, aaid of 
the diffieulty or ini|)ossibility 
for the Fiithers t<i go to dapao 
tliis v'ear. His Lordsliip in- 
terfered and obliged that man 
to go at night with torches 
and empty tlie fathers’ I’oom 
The Oaptain-in-Chiof of the 
said fleet n’a.s Andre Ifurtado 
de Mendo(;a,, *’ wlio went 
both to rid thosi* populations 
of ’Duteli shi])s and to succour 
Maluco, and for oth<‘r good 
purposes. Ih^ ask(‘(l nu’ ur- 
gentlj?' for Ealhers. and so two 
went witli him in his own 


3- Vincentius Carruba, Sic/Moft Lisbun in l<500 {Fmnvo). 

2 Was not> the right to trade in eertain pa^t^s t'arnusU <»ui. ? 

Ayres do Saldanhu, 17th Viceroy; left. htHbon oti 4 -1-1 (500 ; 
arrived at Cochin on 28 (22 ?)- 10- UKK), and Goa on ; goVi^rntMl 

4 years and 4 months. (P. Man. Xavier, S.4., (U^mnnidio I 'ntrvrml . . . . 
Nova Goa, 1917, p, 71.) 

4 o. Aleixo cie Menezes. 

Andre Furtado de Mendon^a, sneeeeded the Coiut,^ da K(4rn, wiio 
died at sea on the journey out; 20th governor ; governed 2 niunihs and 
3 d^s (28'*>'— 31-8-1609) ; died at BOa on the way home; was buried in 
N. Sra. da Gra^a, Lisbon. (M, Xavier, op. c//., p. 72.) In IbOl) he 
brought the Cunhale, a famous M,alabar pirate, alive t(» Goa, whe'U' he 
was beheaded and quartered in 1600 {ibid., p. 71). 
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Fr’z, e seBastiao da Veiga, 
e o IF Gomez ficar eni 

Malaca ; ieuaua intento de 
fazer fortaleza no Achem, e 
queria patres ficare nelle, 
q’ llie nao concedemos espe- 
rando p^^ sucesso, e p^'^ infor- 
ma^ao do de Malaca a 
cuja obediengia hao de estar 
os ditos em por la 

an dare. 


11. No Collegio de Salcete. 
•e siias residen^ias vay em 
crecim^*^ a christandade. 
Mandamos o P. da Cunha 
Roi' delle auia 4. annos, por 
f^or Thana p^ por em milhor 
forma a christad*-" e Igr^^=^ de 
Salcete de Bagaim. Tornado 
a por em vSalcete de Goa o P<^ 
Thomas esteuao meu com- 
panh^*'^ ajudando me eu do P. 
Gomez vaz em q^'^ estiiie em 
Goa, porq’ aquy em Salcete 


galleon : Brizio Fernandez ^ 
and Sebastiao da Veiga,- 
and Brother Antonio Gomez,® 
who were to remain in Malaca. 
It was his intention to make 
a fortress at Achem, and he 
asked for Fathers to remain 
in it, which we did not grant 
him. We await the result and 
informations from the Rector 
of Malaca, under whose obedi- 
ence the said Fathers must 
be whilst they are there. 

11, In the College of Sal- 
cete ^ and its residences the 
Christianity^ is making great 
progress. We send Fr. 
Francisco da Cunha,® the 
Rector of it four years ago, 
to be Rector of Thana and 
shape better the Christianity 
of the Churches of Salcete of 
Bacaim. We placed again at 
Salcete of Goa Fr. Thomas 
Estevao,'^ my companion, — Fr. 
Gomez Vaz® helping me® 


1 P. Britius Fernandes, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1586 {Franco). 

2 One Sebastian da Veiga was minister at Goa in 1571, possibly the 
same who died there on 20-5-1605. (Sommervogel, VIII. 534.) 

3 “Antonins Gomes, Lns.” left Lisbon in 1596 {Franco). One of this 
name, at Cochin in 1610, was sent to Goa (L. Besse, S.J., App. adcatal.) 
(Miss. Madur., 1919, p. 23). One of the same name was at Reytora 
(Malabar), 1628. (Besse, 1918). One of the name, sacristan in the College 
of Malaca in 1604 (Besse, 1916), may be the one mentioned here. 

4 Salsete of Goa. ^ The Christian Mission. 

^ Not found in Franco or elsewhere, 

7 The great Thomas Stephens, the Englishman, too well-known to 

require comment. He went to India at the age of 26 years and died at 
Goa in 1619. “ Thomas Stephens, Anglus,” is mentioned by Franco as 

leaving Lisbon in 1579. Franco mentions also one “Thomas Anglus,” 
nationality not stated, as leaving in 1575. Perhaps, Fr. T. Stephens was 
to have left in 1575, but did not then leave. The Parish registers of 
Loutulim are signed by him in 1613. Cf. 0 Heraldo, Goa, 23-12-1916. 
In 1601, he must have been at Margao with Fr. Pimenta. See on^him 
Voyage oj Fyrard de Laval, Hakluyt Soc., London, 1890, II. 269-270. 
Another Englishman, Bro. Alexander, a painter, was at the Court of 
Chandragiri in 1601. Cf. Besse, Gatal. 1914, and Pimenta s Annual 
Letter of 1-12-1600 (Moguntiae, 1602, p. 66). 

8 “ P. Gomius Vas, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1564 (Franco). Probably 
the Gomes Vaz of Sommervogel, VIII. 509: b. at Serpa 1542 ; admitted 
1562 ; professor of philosophy at Goa, and 10 years of theology ; superior 
of the Residence of Malaca ; d. at Lisbon, 13-9-1600- 

^ As Secretary. 
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priii^ipalm^*' de agasalhados, 
q’ lie nas naos o principal p'' 
a saude, e vida, e aindaq’ 
tendo ja o fato embarcado 
bti certo q’ bia por 

capitao da viage de Maliico 
com saa molher, e casa, pre- 
tendeo tomar Ihes a varaiida, 
e camara pollas costas q’ tin- 
hao no capitao Mor da armada 
do Sul, com q’ estaua ajiaren- 
tado, todauia recorrendo com 
effica^ia ao VivSorey, depois 
de ter mandado informar o 
Arcebpo e outras pessoas graues 
da semrezao q’ se nos fazia, 
e difficuldade, on impossibili- 
d^^ q’ aos se opunha p’’ 
passare este anno a Japan, 
acudio s. e obrigou o tal 
home a ir de noite co tochas 
despejar o aposento dos 


Por capitao mor da armada 
q’ digo foy Andre Eurtado 
de Mendoza assy p‘^ alimpar 
aquelles pouos de nauios 
Olandezes, como p'^ socorrer 
a Maluco, e outros bons in- 
tent os pedio me instantem**' 
P®«, e forao com elle no seu 
mesmo galeaci dous Brizio 


coadjutor.’ They were very 
coinfoi’tal)] y i usta 1 1 od , eliiefly 
as regards lotlging, wiiieli oil 
board is th(‘ ebiei' thing to pre- 
serve heallT and lib'. And 
altliougii a certain man, who 
was going witli his wild and 
family as ca.j)tain of tlu* Ma- 
luco voyag(‘,- had already em- 
barked his goods and wanted 
to take the vai'anda, and the 
room at tlie lia-ck, wliicli they 
had in tlie (diptain-in-ChiePs 
ship of th(‘ {Southern lleet, to 
whom he was related, yet, by 
ha ving recou rse insistingly 
to the Viceroy.’^ after 
getting the Archl>ishop'^ and 
other important persons 
informed about the injury 
he was doing us, and of 
the dihiculty or impossibility 
for the Eathers to go to Japan 
this \a?ar, Ifis J.-ordslup in- 
terfered and oblig(‘<l that man 
to go at night with toiches 
and empty tiu' Eallnu’.s’ loom 
The Captain -in-( 'hi(‘f of the 
said fleet was Andn^ EuitaxJo 
de Mendocyi, who went 
both to rid thost' pojadations 
of Dutch ships and to succour 
Maluco, and for olh(*r good 
purposes. 11 ask<‘d m(‘ ur- 
gently for .h'at hers. and so two 
went with him in his own 


1 Vincentius Carmba, Sic/Moft Linbon in UiOO 

2 Was not the right to trade in eertaia jjart.s fariue.d out. ? 

3 Ayres de Saldanba, 17th Vieoroy ; left lnH)u)a on '1-4-llJUU; 
arrived at aochln on 28 (22 ‘/)-10.pKKh and (tea on Uddhol ; goviTned 
4 years and 4 months. (P, Man. Xa%der, ('omtK'nditt Ihih'fmtl. . , . 
Nova Goa, 1917, p. 71.) 

4 B. Aleiso cie Menezes. 

Andre Furtado de Mendon^a, svieceeded tht^ Con<le <la, F(ura, who 
died at sea on the jonrney out: 20fch governor; govia-iaal a mouth.s and 
3 d^s (28-5-~31-8-i6()9) ; died at sea on the wav homo; wan iairitid in 
N. Sra. da Gra^a, Lisbon. (M. Xavier, op, cti., p. 72.) In luuu la* 
brought the Ciinhale, a famoas MAlabar pirate, idivo ttj wIumh'i hr 

was beheaded and quartered in 1600 (ibid,, p. 71), 
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Fr’z, e seBastiao da Veiga, 
e o IF Ant‘^ Gomez p‘^ ficar em 
Malaca ; leuaua inteiito de 
fazer fortaleza no Achem, e 
queria patres p-^ ficare nelle, 
q’ Hie nao eoncedemos espe- 
rando p^° sucesso, e p^^ infor- 
ma^ao do de Malaca a 
cuja obediencia ha5 de estar 
os ditos P'"' em q^""^ por la 
aiidare. 


11. No Collegio de Salcete. 
e suas residencias va^^ em 
crecim^'^ a cliristandade. 
Mandamos o P. da Ciinlia 
delle auia 4. annos, por 
de Thana por em milhor 
iorma a cbrLstad^ e de 

Salgete de Bagaim. Tornado 
a por em Salcete de Goa o P^ 
Thomas esteuao meu com- 
paiih^’^^ ajudando me eu do P. 
Gomez vaz em q^"^ estiue em 
Goa, porq’ aquy em Salcete 


galleon : Brizio Fernandez ^ 
and Sebastiao da Veiga,- 
and Brother Antonio Gomez, 
who were to remain in Malaca. 
It was his intention to make 
a fortress at Achem, and he 
asked for Fathers to remain 
in it, which we did not grant 
him. We await the result and 
informations from the Rector 
of Malaca, under whose obedi- 
ence the said Fathers must 
foe w^hilst they are there. 

li. In the College of Sal- 
cete^ and its residences the 
Christianit}' ^ is making great 
progress. We send Fr. 
Francisco da Cunha,® the 
Rector of it four years ago, 
to be Rector of Thana and 
shape better the Christianity 
of the Churches of Salcete of 
Ba^aim. We placed again at 
Salcete of Goa Fr. Thomas 
Estevao,"^ my companion, — Fr. 
Gomez Vaz ® helping me^ 


1 “ P. Britius Fernandes, Lus.” left Lisbon in 15S6 {Franco). 

2 One Sebastian da Veiga was minister at Goa in 1571, possibly the 
same -who died there on 20-5-1605. (Sommervogel, VIIL 534.) 

5 ‘‘Antonins Gomes, Lns.” left Lisbon in 1596 {Franco). One of this 
name, at Cochin in 1610, was sent to Goa (L. Besse, S.J., App. adcatal.) 
{Miss. Madur., 1919, p. 23). One of the same name was at Reytora 
(Malabar), 1628. (Besse, 1918). One of the name, sacristan in the College 
of Malaca in 1604 (Besse, 1916), may be the one mentioned here. 

4 Salsete of Goa. ^ The Christian Mission. 

6 Not found in Franco or elsewhere. 

” The great Thomas Stephens, the Englishman, too well-known to 
require comment. He went to India at the age of 26 years and died at 
Goa in 1619. “Thomas Stephens, Anglus,” is mentioned by Franco as 
leaving Lisbon in 1579. Franco mentions also one “Thomas Anglus, 
nationality not stated, as leaving in 1575. Perhaps, Fr. T. Stephens was 
to have left in 1575, but did not tlien leave. The Parish registers of 
Loutulim are signed by him in 1613. Cf. O HeraldOf Goa, 23-12-1916. 
In 1601, he must have been at Margao with Fr. Pimenta. See on^him 
Voyage oj Pyrard de Laval, Hakluyt Soc., London, 1890, II. 269-2/0.- 
Another Englishman, Bro. Alexander, a painter, was at the Court of 
•Chandragiri in 1601. Cf. Besse, Gatal. 1914, and Pimenta’s Annual 
Letter of 1-12-1600 (Moguntiae, 1602, p. 66). 

8 “ P. Gomius Vas, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1564 {Franco). Probably 
the Gomes Vaz of Sommervogel, VIII. 509 : b. at Serpa 1542 ; adnaitted 
1562; professor of philosophy at Goa, and 10 years of theology ; superior 
of the Residence of Malaca ; d. at Lisbon, 13-9-1600. 

9 As Secretary. 
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aonde agora fico, o mesmo P. 
Thomas Esteuao basta hOa, 
e oiitra occupagao. 


12. Saindo de Goa p'* as 
do Norte, em Chaul oao 
ouue eoiisa de noiio senao he 
tratar o claquella cidade 

de fundar aly collegio, e nafi 
sera mal empregado, porq’ he 
escala de todo o Decao, e 
Cambaya. entretanto se con- 
firmou a ordinaria'^' comq’ 
se sustentao oito ou none 
q’ aly residem.® Ardeo em 
bandos aq^‘^ cidade este muer- 
no, e ajudarao os nossos 
ao Arcebispo q’ nella in- 
iiernou, em os pacificar. 


13. No Collegio inchoado 
de Thaaa. e Salcete de Bayaim 
tambe nao ouue consa de nouo 
de importaiiQia, senao foy 
hua opiniao, q’ comegou a 
correr nossos q’ a bulla 
da Cruzada q’ ca esta publi- 
cada de nouo por tres aunos, 
derogaua nossos priuilegios, 
nao obstate a declarayao de 
Gregorio decimo ter^io, e q’ 
podiaS os Nossos tomalla, e 
escolher confessor q" absol 
ueret a reseruatis. Os fimda- 
mentos he hti tratado de Frey 
Roiz,’*' 8 httas glossas 
de Napoles do P'‘ Surrentino^q 
oq^ com outros algfis paten- 


while I was at Goa, because 
here in Balcete, where I am 
now, the same Pr. Thomas 
Estovao suffic(‘s for both occu- 
pations. ‘ 

12. n we go from, Goa to 
tlie parts of the North, at 
Chaiil there was nothing new 
exce])t til at tlie Vicar of that 
City thinks of founding a 
College there; and it will not 
be a I)ad move, since it is 
tlie ])ort of call for the whole 
of the Decao and Cambaya ; 
meanwhile the annual allow- 
ance was confirmed, on which 
the eight or nine residing 
there live, This winter^ that 
City was distractcKl by factions, 
and ours greatly helped the 
Lord Archlii.sliop, who wini’^ered 
there, in yiaeifying them. 

13. In the CoHer/mm mc/m- 
altim of Til ana and Salcete of 
Bacairn there wa.s again nothing 
of great importan(‘.e either, 
except a certain opinion which 
bcga,n to spread among ours 
that th(‘ Pmll of the Crusade 
which has been publislKui here 
again for three* velars, abolished 
our yirivilegfis, dcsyiite the de- 
claraihm of Gregory XI 11, and 
that ours could tak(^ it and 
choose a eoidessor to absolve 
them from rescu'ved cases. 
The reasons for- tins opinion 
are a treatisci by Friar Manoel 
Rolz and cert-a/m glossers from 
Naples ^ by Pr. 8nrr(mdn<r\ 


1 As Secretary and Bector. 

2 Bainy season. RoTz=r Rodrigues <tr lOulrigue/.. 

4 A marginal note in another hand oeeu rs here: “ ;SVv/6. 

Perhaps, the meaning is: Write to Kaples'’ (for iniormutiou en 
this point.) 

& ^P. Vincentius Torrentino, Ital*’ left lashen in 1597 {Franco), 
This is the only name in Franco which rostaubkjs *Surn^n(ine/ I 
had at first read the name as * Turrantino’ in the MS., hut ih(*uame 
is written with a clear S in the MB, the second time. 
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tinhao tomar a bulla, 
cuido q’ sem oiitro motiuo 
mais q’ o das indulgencias. 
Auisado P® Proii^^ q’ la 
andaua visit-ando Ihes mandey 
a copia do Breue de Clemente 
VIII N. S^‘. com o q’ o P. 
Prou^^ os tirou desta igno- 
ra9ia mostrando Ihe nao ser 
materia de opinioes, e ainda 
sem isso ser falsa a de Napoles, 
e a do Roiz q’ este mesmo 
autor.. .tratou em outra obra 
mais moderna. E todauia aos 
q’ la bolirao nisto, se Ihes deii 
penitengia, de q’ se queiso 
o P. Surrentino, e na ver- 
dade outro teue mais culpa q’ 
elle. / 


De Bagaim, e Damao senao 
offerege mais q’ ire por diante, 
e o q’ nestes ColP’^, e mais 
lugares do Norte tiuer aduer- 
tido o P. Prou^^ na sua visita 
q’ fez ja sobre a minha do 
anno passado, elle avisara a 
V.P. Os apuntanV^s da minha 
mando com esta p’^ V.P. 
aprouar, ou emedar, o q’ Ihe 
paregter. 


14. resideeia de Dio 

vay em m^^ crecim^*^ ® des- 
fez o Visorey as iniustas pro- 
hibigoes de sen antecessor, e 
escreueo ao capitao da cidade 
cartas muy fauoraueis, e aos 
mesmos getios. pelloq ja nao 


who with some others wished 
openly to take the Bull, with- 
out any other motive, I think, 
than that of the indulgences. 
Informed by the Fr. Provincial, 
who was going about there on 
his visit, I sent them the copy 
of the Brief of Clement Vlli, 
Our Lord, whereby the Fr. 
Provincial drew them from 
their ignorance, showing them 
that it was not a matter of 
opinions, and that, even with- 
out that, the opinion of Naples 
and that of Manoel Rolz is 
false, a-s this writer has treated 
of the matter in another more 
recent work. However, those 
who over there stirred in this 
matter were given a penance, 
wherefore Fr. Surrentino com- 
plained a good deal, and, in- 
deed, another was more at 
fault than he.^ ^ 

As regards Bacaim and 
Damao, the only thing to be 
said is that they go forward. 
Fr. Provincial will advise Your 
Paternity concerning what he 
may have remarked in these 
Colleges and other places of 
the North during the visit he 
made already, over and above 
mine of last year. Herewith I 
send the remarks of my visit, 
that Your Paternity may ap- 
prove or amend them, as you 
will think fit. 

14. The residence of Dio^ 
is progressing greatly. The 
Viceroy removed the unjust 
prohibitions of his predecessor ^ 
and wrote to the Captain of 
that city and to the gentios 
themselves very favourable 


» Passages from * to a were underlined in Rome. 
1 New page; on reeto of leaf. 

^ Din. 3 Dom Francisco da Gama. 
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ha coiitradigao algiia, e por 
ordem dos q’ aly reside q’ 
sao dous e im Jr, mandou 
dar liQa grossa esinola aos 
catlioiicos do Freste com q’ 
se vao alentado, e sustentando 
iia Fe CO a assisteiicia daqiielie 
P^nosso alumno em q^'<^ os P'*-^ 
Bao possao, '^'cs q^'"^ iie este anno 
passarao segundo as bob as q 
te vindo daqiiellas p<^‘^ “ de 
guerras entre os Turcos q 
estaS nas garniooes, e os Ara- 
bics q matarao a Baxa Goiier- 
nador da qiiella costa. 


15. A missao do Mogor re- 
forgaremos este anno co a 
occasiao da embaixada, q’ 
Elrey Achebar mandou ao 
Visorey: veyo por Embaixador 
liQ Parsio q’ foy gouernador 
de Cambaya por nome Coge- 
quy Soltao Amad, co oq^ man- 
dou com 0 mesmo titulo o 
Irmao Bento de Gois, aindaq’ 
nos recebim^^^'^ q’ forao de m^‘’ 
apparato, se deu ordem q’ o 
Ir’ religiosamente se retirasse. 
NaS deu esta embaixada da- 
quelle Rey nestos a tal 
t’po q’ vinha victoriozo con- 
qidstado o R>^‘' do Mirao, 
pouco em q’ ciiydar, porq’ 


letters; wherefon?, Hkm’o is no 
longer any opposition ; and 
through thos(^ r(>si(ling there, 
that is, (avo FatJua's and a 
Brother, h(MU‘(l<a*(Ml a big alms 
to be giv<m to the Catholics 
of tlie Prcster,’ by nnains of 
vvhicli tliey rnaintaiii thaansel- 
ves, and persevere in the Faith 
vvitli the help of that. Father, 
our pupil,- a,s long as our 
Fathers cannot [go ov’'er] ; 
this year neither will they go 
over, considering the news 
which has come fi’om those 
parts about wars betwcHMi the 
Turks who arc' in tlie garrisons 
and the Arabs wlio killed the 
Baxa,‘^ Governor of tliat coast. 

15. This year wc' shall re- 
inforce the Mission of the 
Mogor on the occasion of the 
embassy whicdi Ixing Achebar 
sent to the Viceroy. There 
came as Ambassador a Persian 
{Parsio), mimed Cogeciuy 
Soltao x\mad,‘^ who uas gover- 
nor of Cambaya. With liim he 
sent under tlie same title 
Brother Bento de (h)is; how- 
ever, in the r<Kaq)tions, which 
were very pompous, the order 
was given that tlic* ih'other 
should religiously withdraw. 
This embassy of that, king, 
coming to thc'sc* pa,rts at/ a 
time when hc', wa,s vicd.orious 
and bad conqucu-cul t,hc^ King- 


1 Of Preater Jolm of Ethiopia. 

2 Probably an Indian or half-cjasta, who eovild inoiv ('a.sily (lis^uiHO 
himself. Apparently Padre Belchior da 8ylva. Of, tlonvoa, JtJnada, 1. 1, 
Cap. 6.7.8. 

S The Arabic form (Basha) of pemi, ir., governor or suh-king, accord- 
ing to Mgr. S. R, Balgado, LmO'-AsitUko, Ooiinbra., I. lOo. 

^ V. A. Smith, Ahbar (1917), p. 2B8| has ih(^ name *(’og<a{UUUs 
Sultanus Hama’, through some Jesuit auihorit.y, liken an Jarric. He, 
restores it to “ Khwaja Mtan Hamich or something Uk<i that/” but could 
not identify the person. In Pimenta’s Amiual b^ntUnr of I - 1 2-! (>01 he 
is called Sultan Hamet, military chief in Cogi (Cutch ? (logo ?), 
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parecia q’ vinha este embai- 
xador tomar lingoa, e elie 
desembii 9 adainente falaua, e 
procedia com grade liberali- 
dade, mas D’s.N. ordenoii 
as cousas de modo q’ o nono 
Milique, tio do Rey minino, 
q’ 0 Mogor te em seu poder, 
llie resiste valerosam^^, e elle 
se fez iia volta de Agra : agora 
se aiida fazendo prestes o 
embaixador com que toma o 
mesmo Ir’ e poll a occasiao ser 
tarn boa, nos pare^eo a todos 
deuiao ir c6 este embaixador 
dous p^ pricipiare a em- 
|)resa de Cambaya depois de 
estare algQ t’po na Corte, e 
delies, e dos q’ la estao se 
poder armar a missao do 
Cata^^o, indo pore a ex- 
plorar este negocio tamanho o 
Ir’ Bento de Gois ; tern os de- 
signado p‘^ esta ida co o Em- 
baixador a corte, o P. Ant'^ 
Machado, q’ agora he de 
Ba^aim, pessoa q’ tabe pode 
socceder ao P. Xavier, e com 
is to acabo a inform agao das 
p^‘^==^ do Norte, e assy da Prou^^ 
de Goa segundo a non a orde 
de V. P. 


dom of the Mirao,^ gave much 
food for reflection : for it 
seemed that this ambassador 
came to take information, and 
he spoke rather openly, and be- 
haved with great liberality ; 
but God Our Lord ordained 
things in such wise that the 
new Milique,^ the uncle of the 
young King whom the Mogor 
has in his power, resists him 
valianth’, and he ^ went back 
toAgra^: the ambassador is 
now getting readj^ and the 
said Brother returns with him ; 
and, as the occasion is such a 
good one, we all thought two 
Fathers ought to go with this 
ambassador in order to start 
the enterprise of Cambaya, 
after they have been some time 
at the Court, and in order that 
with them and those wko are 
there the Mission of Catayo (do 
Oatayo) may be tried, Brother 
Bento de Gois going however 
first to explore this important 
aiffair. We have designated, 
for going to the Court with the 
Ambassador, Fr. Antonio 
Machado, now^ Rector of 
Bayaim,^ a person who besides 
can succeed Fr. Xavier, and 


1 Bro. Benedict Goes was with Fr. Jerome Xavier in Akbar’s camp 
till after the treacherous capture at Asirgarh of the MIran, Bahadur Shah of 
Burhanpur, and even till after the death of the Abyssinian commander of 
Asirgarh. Akbar’s letter to the Viceroy, Ayres de Saldanha, was dated 
March 20, 1601 (Farwardin 9, Ilahl or regnal year 46). The embassy 
arrived at Goa towards the end of May 1601. (Cf. V. A. Smith, Ahhar, 
1917, p. 269, and H. Heras, S.J., in the hid. Antiq., LXII (1924), pp, 33- 
41.) 

2 Before occupying Burhanpur, Akbar had taken the kingdom of the 
Melique and had garrisoned it with a detachment from his army under 
the command of his son Daniyal, whom he left there. (H. Heras, S.J., 
Ind, Antiq., LIU (1924). p. 35.) There is question here of the king of 
Ahmadnagar. Nearly three centuries earlier, Friar Odoric speaks of the 
Melic of Thana. Cf. Yule, Cathay, 1866, 1. 69. 

3 Akbar. 

i In April and May 1601, says V. A. Smith, Ahhar, 458. 

5 -‘Antonins Machado, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1586 {Franco). Of. 
J.P.A.S.B., 1910; 528. 539. 540; Vol. XXI, 1925; 59. 
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16. Voltaodo 0 siil, a 
p*"*' casa q’ se olfereQe be a 
residencia de Caleciit sogeita 
ao Colb‘ de Cochim, nesta re- 
sidem 2 e vao se pondo as 
cousas por orde p‘* se perpe- 
tuar CO o fruito q’ se espera. 
Segue se na mesma costa do 
Malauar Paliporto q’ dize q’ 
foy o p‘'*‘ porto q’ tomou 8. 
ThomCj passando a India, 
aquy fundou o s^' Visorey htia 
noua onde elle em pessoa 
leuantoii a p'’'^’ Cruz daq* es- 
creue algiis milagres. 
dado esta Tg^“'' a Comp" e 
he resideugia do Goll“ mcho- 
ado de Vaipicotta q’ fica 
per to. 


17. Este Coll- de Vaipi- 
cotta ou terra noua teue este 
anno occupagad, e gastos 


herewith 1 conclude my infor- 
mations coiuuu’ning the parts 
of the North, and likewise of 
the Province of Goa, according 
to Your Paternity’s new in- 
struction.^ 

16. Turning to the South, 
the first 1 louse udiich presents 
itself to us is the residence 
of Calicut, whieli is subject to 
the College of Cochirn. In 
this residence there are tv\o 
Fathers liere matters are 
being put in oi'der, to become 
permanent with the fruit which 
is ex pected . N ex t co mes , along 
the same coast of Malavar, 
Paliporto, which they say was 
the first harbour wliere St. 
Thomas landed wlnm lie came 
over to Iiuiia. Mere the 
Lord Viceroy founded a new 
Church,’^ where lu^ erected 
Y)ersonally the first Cross, 
about wbicli tliey write some 
miracles. He lias given this 
Church to tlie Company, and 
it is a residence of the Colle- 
gium, mohoaium of Vaipicotta, 
which is nea.r liy. 

17. This (Jolh^gc of Vaipi- 
cotta'^ or New Land had much 
work and many exp(aises ibis 


1 We may remark that the Anmial Letter fcllowK the |.i;(‘ogi*aphical 
order of the Colleges and HesidenceB from (Um to NorMu and then 
from Goa to the South and East. 

In 1604 there were at Calient: Er. .larnt^H Etaiiein (e'inMnu^) 
of Capua, and Fr. Viedior Gradi. Fouieio was al* tiu^ Zamorin's (!mirt 
from 1600. He left Lisbon in 1583; Gradi in 160.3. (3’. (J<(f<(L of 

1919, p. 22. Fenicio is the author of a remarkal>U) troatiso ou ilindu 
mythology. Cf. Jarl Charpontier, in Hull, of the Hr hoot of Oneufal Sludie.'i. 
n (1921-23), 731-754. He visited the Todas of the Nilgiris in ltio;{. 

3 Ayres de Saldanha reached Cochin from laslxaj on 22 (28V) 10- 
1600, and entered (3roa on the feast of the O'hnnj Kings (0-1 -1601). 
He began a fort at Cochin and HachoL His doirjgs at. Ihdiporto 
must come between 28-10-1600 and 6-I-160L The H. Jodo arrived at 
Cochin on 21-10-1600, with It) Jesuit Mi8siona,n(‘H; tin* ju^xt- day 22 
(or 28 alibi) arrived the Viceroy with 8 Jesuit MisHionaih’is. ( 'f. I Omenta, 
Mxemplum SJpistolce Oal Dec. Anno .WOO, Moguntiae, M»02, n, 122, and 
M. Xavier, op. cit., pp. 38-39, 7L 

^ Not far from Parnr; now **Ohennamangalarn.'’ 
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CO eiitrada do nouo Bp6, 
mas cuido o socorremos de 
ventage. o P. Bp6 ® faz seu 
off^ exactamente, e esta muy 
be recebido de todos os sens. 
Teiie por occaziao delies 
desgostos com o capitao de 
Cranganor, e chegou o negocio 
a se temer se apartasse algfis 
ponos// da obediengia do Pre- 
lado, por dizere, q’ nunca tao 
vexados forao. qn' estauao na 
obediencia dos Sismaticos. 
Estaua neste t’po o Visorey 
c6 nosco em Anna, infor- 
mey o do negoceo. acndio c6 
tanto zelo q’ eu mesmo pro- 
curey moderarlho, todauia 
madado me mostrar todas 
as cartas, q’ a este proposito 
escreuia me pare^eo nao o 
desuiar deste rigor sancto 
polloq’ importaua anoua vniao 
d’aq^^ Ig^'^ c6 a catholica 
Romana a authoridade do p^‘^' 
Prelado Latino q’ tinhao. 


Chegou pois o despacho em 
q’ se mandaua logo depor o 
capitao de Cranganor por nao 
ter o diuido resp^® ao Bpo d’ 
Angamale, e se mandaua de- 
ua9ar delle pera ser castigado 
conforme a suas culpas. Pi- 


year owing to the new Bishop's 
entrance,^ but I think we help 
him profitably {mas cuido o 
socorremos de ventage). The 
Father Bishop does his duty 
exactly, and is very well re- 
ceived by all his own. On 
their account, he had many 
annoyances from the Captain 
of Cranganor, so much so that 
it was feared some popula- 
tions^ would fall away from 
the Prelate’s obedience, be- 
cause it was said [they said ^ 
that they had never been so 
much vexed when they were 
under the obedience of the 
Schismatics. The Viceroy was 
at that time with us at Santa 
Anna ^ I informed him about 
the business. He closed with 
it with so much zeal that 
I myself tried to moderate 
him. However, though he 
ordered to show me all the 
letters which he wrote on this 
matter, I thought I ought 
not to turn him from this 
holy rigour, because the autho- 
rity of the first Latin Bishop 
they had was of importance 
to the new^ union of that 
Church with the Catholic 
Roman Church. After that 
came the despatch in which 
he ordered to depose at once 
the Captain of Cranganor, be- 
cause he did not show due 
respect to the Bishop of Anga- 
male, and he was to be pro- 
secuted and punished accord- 


1 Bishop Francisco Roz, Catalan; first Latin Bishop of Ang^aiaie, 
1601; Archbishop of Cranganore, 1608; d. at Parnr; buried 

where a Malayalam inscription gives the date of his d^th as 
Cf. Paulinus a S. Barth., India Orient, Christ,^ Romae, 1797, p. 64. 

He left for India in 1584 {Franco), (Besse, Catal. of 1917, is to be 
corrected.) 

2 A new page ; verso of leaf. 

3 Not identified. It must be a place near Cochin. 
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caua CO esta priiiagao do 
destruido o pobre home q’ 
tinha espalhado sen dinh’’'' P'* 
as mercan^ias, q’ os taes capi- 
taes custiimao. 

Por is so e polio desemparo 
da molher, e filbos se miilti- 
plicarao os rogadores sobre o 
P. Bp6 intercededo o mesmo 
Arcediago, e christaos de S. 
Thome, q’ sobre estiiiesse o 
capitao de Cochim a que a 
execugao hia cometida, ate o 
mesmo Bpo, aque o capitao 
culpado prometia toda a em- 
menda, Ihe auer perdao do 
Visorey. Assy o fez la o Bpo 
com edificagao, e ca o 

alcEgamos de s. s*’^^ mandando 
pore hear o despacho em 
aberto, peraq’ se o capitao nao 
comprisse sua palaura hcasse 
encorrendo na mesma pena. 


18, Agora de nouo teue o 
P. Bpo iiouas contradigoes co 
algiis Keys gentios no deixando 
0 de Angamale entrar em sua 
mas p’’^ atalhar esta, e 
outras desordens do nouo 
*4Iey de Cochim^® e Begulos 
Malauares, proueo o Visorey na 
Capitania de Cochim Cosmo de 
Lafota hn capitao insigne aoq* 
encomendou eneareoidam^*^ 
as ... cousas daq^’^ christ- 
and^^ e elle me prometeo de 


ing to his faults. Thus depriv- 
ed of his office, the poor man 
was ruined, as he had staked 
all his money in commercial 
transactions, wliich such Cap- 
tains are wont to do. 

On tliis account, and because 
o£ the distress of Ivis wife 
and children, more and more 
persons besouglit the Father 
Bishop in his favour, the 
Archdeacon himself a,nd the 
Christians of St. Thomas inter- 
ceding on his behalf, and ask- 
ing that the Captain of Cochim, 
wild liad been charged with 
executing the order, should 
grant a delay until the said 
Bishop, to whom the incri- 
minated Captain was |;)romis- 
ing full amendment, bad ob- 
tained his pa-rdon from the 
Viceroy. The Ihshop did so 
over thcr(u with much edifica- 
tion, and here we obtained the 
man’s pardon from His Lord- 
ship; but tlie order was that 
the despatcli should remain 
pending, so that, if the Captain 
did not k(‘ep his word, he 
should incur tin SJ mu*, penalty. 

18. The H'ather Bishop met 
now again with luwv opposi- 
tion from sonu’i genlio ^ Kings, 
he of Angamale not allowing 
him to enter his (imreh. To 
stop this disorder and others 
from tlie n<*w king of (Cochim 
and Malavar Kinglets, the 
Viceroy appointed to tlie (jap- 
taincy of Cochim Ciismo di? 
Lafeta, a famous Captaaii, to 
whom he cornnumded (Earnest- 
ly the alTairs- of thati (Iirist- 


§ 18. « Passages from * to « were mukirlitanl io lionm, 

1 Heathen. 

1 .(.A ^ One word not read, conmHting oF {^n(^ hU-ttn*, and two 

letters higher up, marking an abbreviation ; it looks liko 7 '’‘S hut 1 cannot' 
give it any meaning. 
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a trazer nos olhos dizMo q’ o 
Bpo auia de ser o capitao etc. 
pedindome juntamente hQ 
com q' se acoselhasse nas 
cousas de sua consciengia, 
prometendo de se nao desuiar 
hQ poto como estou certo fara 
pello conhecimento antigo q’ 
delle tenho, e imagine V.P. q’ 
capitao de Cochim he naq^^® 
ptes Visore^^ da India."* 
Ao P. Bpo dey 2 companh^"^'' 
a sen gosto, e principalm^*^ o 
P. Estenao de Brito Reytor q’ 
foy daquelle Coll"^ era o mais a 
proposito q' Ihe podia dar, o 
outro he o If Felippe Fragozo 
coadiutor. Em lugar do P. 
Brito posemos por o P. 
Ant‘‘ Toscano. 


19. A funda9a6 deste ColF 
de Vaipicota olferege Ant^ 
Guedes de Moraes oqnal Ihe te 
ja o edifi^io q’ custaria cinco 
mil pardaos, e empregado tres 


ianity, and he promised me 
he would be mindful of it, 
saying that the Bishop had 
to be the captain, etc. He 
asked me.^ at the same time 
for a Father to direct him in 
the affairs of his conscience, 
and promised not to deviate 
a jot [from his advice], and 
I am sure from my long ac« 
quaintance with him that he 
will keep his word. Fancy, 
Your Paternit3^ the Cap- 
tain of Cochim in those parts 
is a Viceroy of India. To 
the Father Bishop I gave 
two companions to his taste : 
chiefly Father Estevad de 
Brito, 2 who was Rector of that 
College ; he was the best man 
I could give him ; the other is 
Brother Felippe Fragozo, a 
coadjutor.^ In .Fr. Brito's 
stead we placed as Rector Fr. 
Antonio Toscano.'^ 

19. Antonio Guedes de 
Moraes offers the foundation 
for this College of Vaipicota. 
He has already made the 
building, which muvst have 


1 Apparently, the Captain of Cochin. 

2 Stephen de Brito: b. at Villavieioza (Port.) in 1567; admitted,. 
1582; not found in Franco; was present at the Diamper Council, 1599; 
goes to the Maleas of Malabar, about whom he writes from Cochin, 
13-10-1600; Rector of Vaipicota, 1600, as we conclude from this letter; 
socius to Bishop Roz, 1604. 1610. 1611 ; Rector of Cochin, 1619; Arch- 
bishop of Cranganore, 1624-41 ; d. at Cranganore, 3-12-1641, aged 74. Cf. 
Sommervogel, II. 141; VIIL 1931 ; Besse, Catalogues of 1917, 1919. 

3 Bro. Philip Fragozo : lay-brother, b. at Estremos (Porto) ; directs 
building operations at the College of Cochin, 1604; at^ the College of 
Cochin, 1610; socius of the Procurator, ibid., 1611; ibid., 1613 ; d. at 
Cochin, 5-8-1617, aged 43, after 20 years of life in the Society. Cf. Besse, 
Oatal. of 1919. 

4 Anthony Toscano: b. at Mylapore, 1561; admitted, 1577; at the 
Comicil of Diamper, 1599 ; accompanies Archbishop A. de Menezes in his 
tour in Malabar, preaching in the native language, 1599; Rector of 
Vaipicota, 1601. 1604 ; Rector of Quilon, 1610; at the Residence of 
St. James, dependent on the College of Cochin, 1611; at the College- 
of Cranganore, 1619. 1620; Rector ibid., 1623 ; preacher and confessor, 
ibid., 1627; at Cranganor, 1628. Cf. Besse, Catal. of 1917, 1919. 
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mil em renda, e agora offere^e 
p‘‘ empregar em renda qiiinze 
mil,® tratey co o P. Prou-’^J, e 
consiiltores se se aceitaria esta 
fnndagao, a todos pare^ieo q’ 
sy, '*'6 Iho madey dizer siispen- 
dendo a vlt‘*’ resoln^ao da 
aproiiagao de V.P.® 


cost five tlioiise.nd pardaoa,^ 
and he has dev()t(ul ihret^ thou- 
sand for a. nn’enu(\ a,nd now he 
offers thousa.nd to be 

employed on a r(‘V(‘nu(‘.^ I 
conferred with the Father Pro- 
vincial and tlie consnitors as 
to wliether tliis foundation 
should be accepted. All were in 
favour and I ordered to tell him 


20. 0 Colt' de Cochim se 

pode agora augmentar co a 
ajnda de hti cidadao nosso 
deuoto chamado Giraldo Bor- 
ges q’ tendo mais de cincoenta 
mil pardaos, e nao tendo filho, 
esta inclinado a deixar boa p*'‘‘ 
a este ColF contentado se co 
obriga^ao de htia missa, esper- 
aua p*^^ informa 9 ao particular 
q’ tinha encomedado ao Padre 
da Veiga sendo sup‘"‘ do 
sul. ‘'^Agora q’ he Viceprovin- 
cial ® e o tenho auisado do 


so, pending the last decision, 
Y our Paternity 's approval . 

20. The Coilege of Cocdiim 
can now be augmented, thanks 
to the hc^lp of a citizen, a de- 
voted friend of ours (fiosso 
deuoto), called Giraldo Bor- 
ges,'^ who, having fifty thou- 
sand pardaos and no son (e nao 
tendo filho) is inclined to leave 
a good portion to tiiis College, 
and would be satisfied with 
the obligation of one mass. I 
waited for the special infor- 
mation whiel) I had entrusted 
to Father Manoel da Veiga, 


§ 20. « Passages from * to « were underlined in ilonie. P’ir.st : the. 

The whole of this paragraph was marked in tiio margin in Rome 
for special attention. 

1 lathe margin, from another hand: Vidmntur Vvav. Ant. Sclupani, 
Rrits Cochin. See the letter of Ant. Schipani, Rector of Otxdjim” 

‘‘P. Antonius Esquipano, Ital.” left Idsbon in loSo {Fntnro): h. at 
Cantanzarro (Naples), 1500; entered, 1550; military chaplain in CJ(^ylon, 
1589-97 ; at Cochin, 1000-10, as Rector (1002-07), or as proh'.ssor of moral 
theology; or as spiritual father and professor of moral tiieology (1004); 
sent to Goa, 1610; d. at Goa, 8-12-1024, (aged 00?), afUa* 40 years of 
religious life. Gf. Sommervogel, VXI. 788; Courtenay, 827. 84ti'; Bosso, 
Gatal. of 1913, 1919. There is something wrong with tlu^ da,t(^H ofthis birth 
or entrance. 

2 This Seminary was destroyed under Tippu Sultan. 'I'ho mins show 
a three-storeyed building. I visited them in February, 192*1, by boat from 
Parur. 

3 w© meet people with the name Borges in Nort-h India at a latco' 
time. Cf. my ‘‘The family of Lady Juliana Dias da (iosta, 1058-1732” in 
J. Panjab Hist. Soc., VII (1917), pp. 4-5. 

Manoel da Veiga: b. at Aveiro (Portugal), 1549; admitted, 1505; 
left for India, 1588; Goa, master of novices, 5 years; visits the Fishtay 
Coast and S. Thom6 and founds the Residence of (JhimdraLuri, the then 
Court of Vijayanagar, 1599; at Cochin, 1601, as first Vicce Provinelal of 
the Malabar Province; Goa, 1602, as Provincial of th(^ Goa Pn>vin(-o ; 
4. at Goa, 1605, while Provincial. (Besse, Gn/r//. of 1914, atid 8ommor- 
vogel.) 

« Passages from * to « were underlined in Rome. 
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recurso q’ V.P. ordena tenba, 
e deixe de ter em sen goiierno, 
elle tera cuidado de auisar a 
V.P.^// 


21. 0 Coll'^ de Coulao com 

sua costa de Trauancor teue 
todas as ajudas temporaes q' 
Ihe podemos dar. porq’ o 
Visorey Ihe mandou pagar a 
risca. 0 P. Joao Andre Bones 
lembrou em Pegu ao capitao 
mor Phelippe de Brito a 
fundagao deste Coll^, estehome 
he riquiriss<^[szc], e pode fundar 
e a nossa residencia de 
Nagapatao tern feito grossas 
esmolas. Elle me escreueo 
offeregendo a fundagao do 
Coll^ de Coulao. a copia da. 
carta he esta. 


Perniitta o q’ esta tome 
a V. P. com aquella saude 
q’ este seu vseruo Ihe deseja. 


when he was superior of the 
South. Now that he is Vice- 
Provincial and I have advised 
him about the inquiry ( ? recur- 
so) 'which Your Paternity 
ordains he should make, and 
which he neglected to make 
during his government, he will 
take care to inform Your 
Paternity. 

21. The College of Coulao ^ 
with its Travancor Coast had 
all the temporal assistance 
which we could give it, be- 
cause the Vicero}^ ordered 
them to be paid exactly. Fr. 
Joao Andre Boves ^ reminded 
in Pegu the Captain-in -Chief 
Phelippe de Brito about the 
foundation of this College. 
This man is very rich and can 
found many Colleges ; and 
to our residence of Nagapatao ^ 
he has given big alms. He 
wrote to me offering to be the 
founder of the College of Cou- 
lao. Here is a copy of his 
letter : — 

The Lord grant that this 
may find Your Paternity in 
that health which this your 


1 Quilon. 

2 Andrew {al. John, al. Francis) Boves : b. at Messina, 1569, entered, 
1585 ; left for India, 1597, reached Bengal, 7-9-1599; Bengal, 1600-01; 
1602, at Chittagong, whence he wrote on 14-11-1602 an account of Father 
Francis Fernandes’ death ; 1603, superior at Chandecan, Bengal ; left 
Bengal, January 1604 ; writes to the General (Cochin, 30-11-1605) ; 1608-09 
at Goa ; two years Procurator of the Malabar Province ; left Goa, 
15-2-1620, as Superior of the Mogor Mission; 1623, Vice-Rector of S, 
Thorns, Mylapore; 1627-28, at the College of Colombo, Ceylon; d. in 
Malabar, 3 (April ?), 1634. Cf. Besse, Catal. of Ceylon, 1913, p. 16 ; 
Sommerv., II, 60 ; VIII, 1896 (who makes him Procurator at Cochin, 
1606-10); de Guilhermy, Menol, Portug., I. 399; J. P.A.S.B., VII 
(1911), 17 ; XXI (1925), 51, 59; H. Josson, Hist., I. 55-63 ; Idem, Gatal., 
1921, pp. 48-49. — Note his name in Pimenta. John Andrew. He went 
to Pegu in March 1600. 

3 Philip de Brito de Xicote : successful adventurer, who perished 
miserably at the capture of Siriam (Pegp) in 1613 ; connected with 
the French Ambassador at Lisbon, Jacques Xicot, who introduced 
tobacco (Nicotiana) into France in 1560 ; see on him Bengal Past and 
Present, Afol. 30, July — Sept. 1925, pp. 52-76. 

^ Negapatam. 
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estranbani^-^ folguey com a 
de q' me fez M. por nelia 
iier as cliaricb’'' q’ loe 

fazia. 0 S'**' me chegue a t’po 
com q’ as eu possa seruir. 
Polios sera V. P. enformado 
mais largo do q' eu nesta o 
fa^o das cousas desta terra. 
Ell inuerney era Pegu corao 
la 0 P"' escreueria a V. F., 
postoq’ elle me deixou, e veo 
inyernar a Bengala, e o Erey 
Belchior da Luz de S. q’ 
he men parente, me foy 
buscar la, e agora fica comigo, 
e como a terra ainda agora 
esta reuolta, nao mostra nada 
de sy, mas esperamos co o 
fauor de D's de como se 
aquietar auer algii fruyto bom. 
Por onde teiido efl'eito, todas 
as uezes q’ V. P. quizer 
mandar consolanios, terey em 
estima, dando a ter''- desy 
cousa q’ Ihe arme. '‘“Tam be 
me fara ® M. de me escreuer o 
q’ bastara p*^ dedicar 
renda® ao Colh‘ de Coiilao, 
porq’ esti maria leuado. V. P. 
gostOj ser fundador delle por 
gozar dos priuilegios nos taes 
tempos. Com a reposta co 
fauor de B’s p*'- o anno o porey 
por obra. agora nao mais q’ 
encomendar me era. suos 
ora90es, e licar rogando a D’s 
q’ o fa9a hti dos sens escolliidos. 


servant wishes \'ou. I vvas 
immensely pleascMl witli the 
letter which you kindly wrote 
to me, l>ecause li nuuh* me 
scK^ you I’ tn any kin dm^sses 
towards me. Th(‘ jjord grant 
me the oj)p()]‘timity’ of repaying 
tluun lo you. Your Paternity 
will be informed by l,ho t'athei^ 
at greatcM- hmgth than I, do 
herein about tlu^ affairs of this 
country. 1 spent th(‘ win tea.' in 
Pegu, as th(‘ Eather* there ^ 
must have written to Your 
Patern i ty , although lie left 
me and came to winter in 
Bengal : and Father Friar 
Bekdiior da Luz of St. Domi- 
nic, wlio is m\' \'ery near re- 
lative {(/ he mJ" nieu parenie), 
came to s(‘eii me tlnu'e, and is 
now with m(‘ and, as tlie 
country is still disturbed, it 
holds out no yiromisc^ ; but we 
hope with tlie help of God 
that, whcai it is [laciiied, it 
will yield some good fruit. 
Till this lak(‘s olTecd, w'hen- 
ever Your Palernity will be 
pleased to send us | Fathers J to 
console us, I shall eonsi(l(‘r it a 
great fa-vour, tlu‘ (louid.rv yield- 
ing that whi<di may suit 
them. You will als<» do me 
a favour by writing to me how 
rnucdi will suflicc^ to provide 
an intarau^ t.(> llu^ f>'ollege of 
Conlad, h(‘<uius(' \ should (‘s- 
teem it. a. fawour, if it givers 
Your ihitm'uiiy pk^asmag to be 
the foimdcu’ of it, in onku' b.) 
enjoy ilu*. privileges in sucdi 
times I as tlu^st^ j VVluai I gtd 
your answer, I shall wit-li God's 
ivelp conchuh^ t-hematbu’ with- 


1 While in Pegu ? 

2 Ci H. Josson, S.J., Hist, de la Miss, du Bcnmk Oeetd., 1. (Bruges,. 
1921), p. 61 n. 1. 
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Escrita em Caranja a 25 de 
Jan^’® de 1601. 

Feiippe de Brito de Mieete. 

Respondy-*' Ihe confirm- 
andoo nos bons proposi- 
tos, e q’* bastariao trinta 
mil pardaos pera a funda- 
cao.® se a V. P. parece se 
deuia vir ao sup^^' desta 
Prou^ comissao p^ * aceitar ® 
esta fundagao, porq’ como 
Eelippe de Brito esta longe, 
nao se retarde tanto a conciu- 
sao, e se reere§er algua duuida, 
q’ se perca a occasiao.// 


22. Do Collegio inchoado 
de Tutucorin, e sua costa de 
Pescaria senao offerege mais 
q’ a insta 9 ia q’ nos tern feito o 
Visorey sobre passare algQs 
d’aquelles pouos christaos pera 
CeilaS juntam^® co os P®® q’ 
he o principal intento de s.s^’^®-, 
aque temos satisfy®, mostran- 
donos prontos de nossa 
obedeger^ mas todauia sem 
nenha aggrauo dos P®® de S. 
Fr®®". *0 P® Alexandre Leny 

R®^’ da Pescaria “ fez sobre este 
negoceo hGa junta c6 os 
Patangatins (q’ sao as cabe 9 as 
dos christaos) e como o capitao 


in the year. The only thing 
now left me is to commend 
myself to your prayers, and to 
keep praying to God that he 
may place you among his elect. 
Written from Caranja ^ on the 
25th of January of 1601. 

Felippe be" Brito de 
Micete.^ ’’ 

I answered him, confirming 
him in his good resolution, and 
telling him that thirty thou- 
sand pardaos would suffice for 
the foundation. Since Felippe 
de Brito is far away, if Your 
Paternity is of opinion that 
the Superior of this Province 
is to be commissioned to ac- 
cept this foundation, let the 
decision not be so long delayed, 
and any doubt raised, that the 
opportunity be lost mean- 
while. 

22. Concerning the Colle- 
gium inchoatum of Tutucorim^ 
and its Fishery Coast, there is 
nothing to mention except the 
request made to us by the 
Viceroy, that some of those 
Christians should go over to 
Ceilao together with the Fa- 
thers, which is His Lordship’s 
chief design. We have satisfied 
him by showing ourselves ready 
on our part to obey, without 
however giving any trouble to 
the Fathers of St. Francis. 
Father Alexandre Leny,^ the 
Rector of the Pescaria, held a 
meeting about this point with 


Passages from * to ® were underliried in Rome. 

1 Caranja, higher up the Karnaphuli than Dianga, the Portuguese 
bandel, was within about a league from Chittagong. Cf. H. Josson, S. J., 
op. cit.t I. 57-58. 

2 Read : de Nicote. 

S Tuticorin. 

4 « p. Alexander Leni, Ital.” left Lisbon in 1586 {Franco) ; a Roman ; 
Rector of the College of Tuticorin and the Fishery’' Coast, 1600-04; at Goa, 
1610. Cf. Besse, OataL of 1912. 
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de Maiiar, e Oiiuidor geral das 
qias ptes sobre esta pretegao do 
gor Visorey. K esoliierao se os 
Patangatins q’ se Ibes dess(^ 
haa de Ce^ylao, e boas 
terras maritimas* e nomea- 
dam^‘' '^'o de Jafanapatao " 
e fosse coin elles os da 
Comp^*' iriao de sua geragao 
colonias a pouoallas/*’ doutra 
man'"^ nao.® Da p^'‘ d’ Eirey 
de '"’'Jafanapatao nao auera 
repxignangia,® porq’ nos deseja 
em sen e* mo mandou 
pedir q’n passey por jVIanar.® 


auera resistengia da p^'‘ '^'dos 
de S. Fran^’^® os so 
com a fama de auere de ir 
P'-*^ nossos p**' certas p‘‘‘-^ de 
Ceylao q’ o Visorey apontou, 
andarao discorrendo por ellas 
c6// diligengia leuantando 
cruzes p‘^' se confirmare mais 
na posse, o q’ nao deixa ja de 
ser fruito de nossos P^"'^ de S. 
Paulo, como o era do mesmo 
Apostoio preso pregarse 
Christo per emulagao.* Sem 
embargo disto o B’po de 
Cochim em cujo districto cay 
Ceilao, religiose de S. Pran®*^^'* 
insiste em ire a Ceilao P^'"^ da 
Comp% e quer diuidir aquella 
grande ilha em duas p^'*® antre 


the Patangatins (wlio are the 
chiefs of the Christians),’ and 
with (D tlic Ca])tain of Manar 
and Auditor (leruvral (Ouuidor 
geral) of tliose parts, as regards 
this project of the Lord 
Viceroy. Tire Patangatins de- 
cided that, if thegy gave them 
a part of Ceylao and good 
lands on tlu^ s(^a.-eoast, and 
in particular the Kingdoin of 
Jafanapabad, and the Fathers 
of the Conipa,ny went with 
them, colonies of tiieir people 
would go to settle in them, not 
otherwise. 

On the side of the King of 
Jafanapatao there will be no 
opposition, because be wishes 
us much in his Kingdom, and 
he caused it to be asked of me 
when I passed through Manar. 
There will be oppositioti from 
the Fathers of St. Francis, who, 
simply at the news that our 
Fathers were to come to cer- 
tain parts of Ceylao wliich the 
Viceroy appointed, went run- 
ning about them with ’ great 
zeal, raising crosses in order 
to strong til en the more their 
claims to ]')ossessi(>n ; never- 
theless it is now^ the fruit of our 
Fathers of St. Paul, as it was 
also of the said Apostle himself, 
when a cajitivo, that Christ is 
preached out; of zerdotry. In 
spite of that, tiic iPishop of 
Cochim/* a .Religious of St. 
Francis, under whose jurisdie- 


1 Patangatin, Mgr. S. R. Dalgado, Glmn, LuHo-AMliru^ (joimbra,, 
1921, I. 188, explains it as Tamil, paltan ka^i^ of a. i*arava villago. 

2 I propose to read e com o instead of c como o, us the Hotit-ou€(^ 
beginning with e como o would be incomplete. 

^ In 15984)9, on his visit from Goa to the Bovith, m fur as S. Thom6, 
Mylapore. 

^ New page ; verso of leaf. 

■ 5 Dom Fr. Andr^ de Sta. Maria, -Bishop of Cochin, 1588 — 1910 ; 
resigned in 1610 and went to Goa; d. at Goa, 10-11-1618. 
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■os religiosos de sua ordeni, e 
os nossos. E patentem^*" diz 
q’ nao auera coniiersao se os 
nossos/^ e q’ te deseganado os 
Prelados de sua ordem.^^ q’ 
fagao apreder a lingoa/-' porq’ 
de 40. religiosos, som’^'^' hQ a 
sabe.“ Esta agora aqui em 
<3oa onde o fiiy visit ar, e se 
tornara com o tirar a deuassa 
do Conde Visorey passado q’ 
S. maud a tirar por elle. 

Parece q’ instara em leiiar 
:algu consigo mas nao iiejo 
como possamos acudir a tanto^ 


23. Na costa de Choro- 
mandel residem os nossos 
gomte Negapatao, donde 
vao visitar as outras Igrejas 
della, no mesmo Negapatao 
ouue discordia ciuil q’ se 
acabou com mortes exemplares 
qiie deu a algus ciiipados o 
Ouuidor geral q’ tambem 
esteue a morte atrauessado c6 
bu pelouro.® Este home se 
queixou ao Visorey dos Nossos 
ajudandoo com seu testimunho 
o Guardian de S. Eran®®, ao q^ 
tanbem tirarao co hu pelouro, 
as queixas erao fundadas em 
se acolhere os omiziados a 
nossa casa, e fazendo algQs do 


tion Ceilao falls, insists that 
Fathers of the Company should 
go to Ceilao, and he wishes to 
divide that great island into 
two parts between the Reli- 
gious of his Order and ours. 
And he says openly there will 
be no conversion^ without ours, 
and that he has disillusioned 
the Prelates of his Order, to 
make them study the language, 
because of 40 Religious only 
one knows it. He ^ is now here 
at Goa, where I went to visit 
him, and he will go back after 
making (?) the enquiry about 
the former Count Viceroy^ 
which His Majesty orders to be 
made through him. It seems 
he will insist on taking some- 
one with him, but I do not see 
how we can satisfy so many 
claims. 

23. On the Coromandel 
Coast ours reside only at Nega- 
patao, whence they go on 
visits to the other Churches 
of the coast. In the said Nega- 
patao there were great civil 
discords which w’-ere put an 
end to by the exemplary 
deaths inflicted on some of the 
culprits by the Auditor-Gener- 
al, who was himself brought 
to death’s door, having been 
shot through with a bullet. 
This man complained about 
Ours to the Viceroy, the Guar- 
dian of St. Francis, who was 
also shot at with a bullet, 
helping him with his testimony. 


^ Of the natives. 

The Bishop of Cochin ? 

s Dom Francisco da Gama, Conde de Vidigueyra, 16th Viceroy ; 
left Lisbon, 10-4-1596 ; arrived at Goa, 22-5-1597 ; governed 3 years and 
3 months; returned to the kingdom. (M. Xavier, op. cit.,p. 70.) Under 
§ 14 we heard of unjust prohibitions passed by him, which his successor 
removed on his arrival. 
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de Manar, e Ouuidor geral das 
qias ptos sobre esta pretegao do 
Visore}^ R esoluerao se os 

Patau gatins q’ se Ihes desse 
bua de Ceylad, e boas 
terras maritimas^, e nomea- 
dam^‘‘ *''0 R'"' de Jafanapatao " 
e fosse coni elles os da 
Comp^^' iriao de sua geragao 
colonias a pouoallas,'** doutra 
man^*^^ iiaoy Da p^“ d’ Elrey 
de '‘%Jafanapatao iiao auera 
repugnangia," porq’ nos deseja 
em sen mo maiidou 

pedir q’n passey por Manar.® 


auera resistengia da p^'‘ '^'dos 
de S. Fran^'^® os q‘‘*^ so 
com a fama de aiiere de ir 
P®**^ nossos p'^ certas de 
Ceylao q’ o Visorey apontou, 
andarao discorrendo por ell as 
go// m^‘^' diligengia leaantando 
crazes p‘^ se confirmare mais 
na posse, o q’ nao deixa ja de 
ser fruito de nossos P^‘^ de S. 
Paulo, como o era do mesmo 
Apostolo preso pregarse 
Christo per emulagao."^ Sem 
embargo disto o B’po de 
Cochim em cujo districto cay 
Ceilao, religioso de S. Fran®*' ® 
insiste em ire a Ceilao P®"^ da 
Comp^, e quer diuidir aquella 
grande ilha em duas antre 


the Patangatins (who are the 
chiefs of the Chrisl-ians),^ and 
with (?) the Captain of Manar 
and Auditor ( ha nniil {Ouuidor 
geral) of th()s(‘ pa.rts, as regards 
this project of the Lord 
Viceroy. The Patangatins de- 
cided that, if they gave them 
a part of Ceylao and good 
lands on the sea-coast, and 
in particular the Kingdom of 
Jafanapatad, and the Fathers 
of the Company want with 
them, colonies of tiieir people 
would go to settle in them, not 
otherwise. 

On the side of the King of 
Jafanapatad tliere will be no 
opposition, because he wishes 
us much in his Kingdom, and 
he caused it to be asked of me 
when I passed through. Manar. 
There will l)e opposition from 
the Fathers of St. Francis, who, 
simply at the news that our 
Fathers were to come to cer- 
tain parts of Ceylad wliich the 
Viceroy appointed, went run- 
ning about them witli Cgreat 
zeal, raising crosses in order 
to strengthen the more their 
claims to poss<\ssion ; never- 
theless it is now the fruit of our 
Fathers of St. Paul, as it was 
also of the said Apostle himself, 
when a captive, tliat Christ is 
preached out of zerJotry. In 
spite of that, the Rlshox> of 
Cochim/' a Jieligions of St. 
Francis, under whos(i jurisdic- 


1 Patangatin. Mgr. S. E. Dalgado, Qlom, L hho^A matlru, C)oi lubni, 
1921, I. 188, explains it as Tamil, pattan ka^ti, chiof of a, .Parava village. 

2 I propose to read e com o instead of e como o, as the sontoucc^ 
beginning with e como o would foe incomplete. 

In 1598-99, on his visit from Goa to the Honth, as far as S. 'ITiom^, 
Mylapore. 

4 New page ; verso of leaf. 

s Dom Fr. Andr6 de Sta, Maria, *Bishop of Cochin, ,1588—1610 ; 
resigned in 1610 and went to Goa; d. at Goa, 10-11-1618, 
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os religiosos de siia ordem, e 
os nossos, E patentem^*-' diz 
q’ na5 aiiera conuersad se os 
nossos,'^' e q' te deseganado os 
Prelados de sua ordem.® q’ 
fagad apreder a iiiigoa,'*' porq’ 
•de 40. religiosos, soiii’^*^' hn a 
sabe.® Esta agora aqiii ein 
Goa onde o fu}- visitar, e se 
tornara com o tirar a deuassa 
do Conde Visore^^ passado q’ 
S. maiida tirar por elie. 
Parece q’ ins tar a em leuar 
aigu consigo mas nao uejo 
oomo possamos acudir a tanto^ 


23. Na costa de Choro- 
mandel residem os nossos 
som^‘" em Negapatao, donde 
va5 visitar as outras Igrejas 
della, no mesmo Negapatao 
ouue m^*^^ discordia ciuii q’ se 
acabou com mortes exemplares 
qiie deu a algus culpados o 
Ouuidor geral q’ tambem 
esteue a niorte atrauessado c6 
hu pelouro.® Este home se 
queixou ao Visorey dos Nossos 
ajudandoo com seu testimunho 
o Guardiao de S. Fran^®, ao q^ 
tanbem tirarao co hu pelouro, 
as queixas erao fundadas em 
se acolhere os omiziados a 
nossa casa, e fazendo algQs do 


tion Ceilao falls, insists that 
Fathers of the Company should 
go to Ceilao, and he wishes to 
divide that great island into 
two parts between the Keli- 
gious of his Order and ours. 
And he says openly there will 
be no conversion^ without ours, 
and that he has disillusioned 
the Prelates of his Order, to 
make them study the language, 
because of 40 Religious only 
one knows it. He ^ is now here 
at Goa, where I w’ent to visit 
him, and he will go back after 
making (?) the enquiry about 
the former Count Viceroy 
which His Majesty orders to be 
made through him. It seems 
he will insist on taking some- 
one with him, but I do not see 
how we can satisfy so many 
claims. 

23. On the Coromandel 
Coast ours reside only at Nega- 
patao, whence they go on 
visits to the other Churches 
of the coast. In the said Nega- 
patao there were great civil 
discords which were put an 
end to by the exemplary 
deaths inflicted on some of the 
culprits by the Auditor-Gener- 
al, who was himself brought 
to death's door, having been 
shot through wdth a bullet. 
This man complained about 
Ours to the Viceroy, the Guar- 
dian of St. Francis, who was 
also shot at with a bullet, 
helping him with his testimony. 


Of the natives. 

2 The Bishop of Cochin ? 

3 Dom Francisco da Gama, Conde de Vidigueyra, 16th Viceroy ; 
•left Lisbon, 10-4-1596; arrived at Goa, 22-5-1597 ; governed 3 years and 
*3 months ; returned to the kingdom. (M. Xavier, op. cit., p. 70.) Tinder 
§ 14 we heard of unjust prohibitions passed by him, which his successor 
removed on his arrival. 
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gouerno sobre isto graiides 
escarceos, tiido se desfez 
facilm^t^ ne sey ategora q’ 
tivesse os Nossos riesta 
culpa algtia. 


24. 0 Collegio inclioado de 
S. Thome teue algQa descon- 
solagao pollas condicoes de 
dous, ou tres q’ nao le con- 
correrao com q’ o q’ [he] o 
P. Nicolao Leuanto, teue algQs 
desgostos, mas tudo cousa 
leue, e q’ com qualquer troca 
se compora. 

25. A missao de Bisnaga 
se prosegue, e de mil pagodes, 
q’ Elrey de Bisnaga Ihes mada 
dar cada hfi anno, Ihe sao ja 
pagos este, mil cruzados ; o 
Visorey escreueo ao Principe 
dando Ihe nouas de sua 
chegada, e as diuidas graqtas 
por ter dado tal entrada a Fe, 
e feitos tantos fauores aos 


auizey os q’ o mouesse mandar 
embaixada p‘^ cd ella se corro- 
borare mais estes principios 
da prega^aS do Evangelho, 
assy o tern feifco, e estauao 
nomeados embaixadores com 
rieos prezentes, e ve co os 
embaixadores os Simao de 
Sa, e Belchior CouP\ os q*^-^ de 


The complaints were founded 
on the fact that the condemned 
men took refuge in our house, 
and some of tlie government 
exaggerated this greatly. The 
whole thing collapsed easily, 
and 1 do not know 3 'et that 
Ours were to blame in the 
matter. 

24. The Collegium inchoa- 
turn of S. Thome had some 
annoyance through the condi- 
tions of two or three who did 
not give it their concurrence. 
On this account the Rector, 
who is Fr. Nicolao Levanto,^* 
had some worry ; but it is a 
small matter, which will be set- 
tled through some compromise. 

25. The Mission of Bis- 
naga" continues, and of a 
thousand pagodas, which the 
King of Bisnaga orders to be 
given them every year, a thou- 
sand cruzados have alread.y 
been paid to them this year. 
The Vicero}’' wrote to the 
Prince,'^ gi'^hig him news 
about his arrival, and duly 
thanking him for having given 
such an entrance to thc^ Faith 
and confeiTcd such favours on 
the Fathers. I advised them 
to get him to send an embassy, 
thereby to strengthen the more 
these beginnings of th(‘ pre^rch- 
ing of the Gospel. They have* 
done so ; and ambassadors 
were appoitited with rich 
presents. With the ambas- 
sadors come Fathers Simati 


1 P. Nicholas Levanto, Gen,” left Lisbon in {J^ranco): pro- 
fessed of 4 vows; 1600-01 at Negapatam; 1601; IGO.’MU, Hector of H, 
Thom^, Mylapore; 1610, Vellore; 1611, Crangauore; 1618, Hector of 
Malaca ; d. at Malaca, 20-5-1618. (Besse, C'ato?. of 1014.) 

2 Vijayanagar, 

3 The heir-apparent ? 
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•cgftninho hao de visitar o 
Principe daq^’^ q’ instan- 
tem^® pede offre^endo o 

temporal p^ juntam*® vere a 
•disposi^ao q’ ha na sua cidade 
p^ se fazer fmito. 


26. De Bengala veyo este 
anno aquy a Goa o P® Belehior 
da^seca pedir companh^’®^^ p^"^ 
aquelias iiouas empresas, e 
ainda q’ co a missao de Japao 
•estauamos exbaustos, e resolu- 
tos em ao mais Ihe darmos hti 
so companh^® P‘^ q’ nao tor- 
nasse so. foy tanta a instancia 
q[’ fez o Visorey, q’ nos ouuemos 
d’ animar a fazer secundum 
ultimum 'poteniticB. Nao queira 
V. P. *mais q’ chegar o 
Visorey da India® diante do 
Arcebpo, e Bispo d’ Angamale, 
e outros a me dizer q’ de 
grilhos mo pediria ; eruzeime 
dizendo q’ a Comp^ era sua. 
s. mandasse, disposesse 

etc. Nao se contentaua o P. 
CO menos de quatro companh^’®^ 


de Sa ^ and Belehior Continho,- 
who on the way most visit the 
Prince of that kingdom, who 
is earnestly asking for Fathers 
and offering the income (o tem- 
poral) ; at the same time they 
must examine what disposition 
there is in his cit 3 ' for yielding 
fruit. 

26. From Bengala there 
arrived here at Goa this year 
Father Belehior da Fonseca ^ to 
request companions for those 
new enterprises, and, though 
the Mission of Japao had ex- 
hausted us and we were deter- 
mined to give him at most only 
one companion, that he might 
not return alone/ yet the 
Viceroy insisted so much that 
we had to muster up courage to 
do secundum ultimum potentice 
[our utmost]. Let Your Pater- 
nity^ know that the Viceroy of 
India went so far as to tell me 
before the Archbishop ^ and 
the Bishop of Angamale ^ and 
others that he would request 
me with chains. I was sur- 
prised and said that the Com- 


« Passages from * to ® were underlined in Rome. 

1 Simon de Sa : b. at Guardia, 1560 ; entered 1574 ; taught grammar ; 
left for India, 1586 ; 1600-04 at Chandragiri, as preacher and confessor ; 
1604-06 at Paliacate ; 1607, Rector of the College of the Serra ; 1608-09, 
Rector of the College of Negapatam; 1609-10, Devanapatam ; 1610-11, 
Rector of the College of S. Thome; d. perhaps at Chaul, 1614. Sommer- 
vogel, VII. 354 ; IX. 1789 ; Besse, CataL of 1914. 

2 Melchior Coutinho ; b. at Coimbra, 1578 ; admitted, 1586 ; taught 
grammar ; left for India, 1592 ; Superior at Chandragiri, 1601 ; Chandra- 
giri, 1602-04; preacher and confessor, ibid., 1604; Vellore, 1605-10 ; d. at 
the Residence of Vellore, 6-7-1610 (cf. Annual Letter of 1610). Sommer- 
vogel, II. 1539 ; IX. 138 ; Besse, CataL of 1914. 

^ “ Da Seca ” in the MS. 

P. Melchior Fonseca, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1595 (J’roraco) ; b. at 
Linhares, Portugal, 1554; received, 1573; went to India; minister II 
years ; socius of the Provincial; reached the Bengal Mission, 7-9-1599 ; 
goes to Goa, 1601; returns to Bengal, 1601; d. at Chandecan, Bengal, 
1-1-1603. Cf. Sommervogel, IX. 351; Josson, Hist., I. 55-62; Id., 
Gatalogim, 1921, pp. 48-49 ; J. P.A.S.B., 1911, 34. Sommervogers statement 
about ‘*11 years minister” is perhaps incompatible with other known 
dates. 

4 D. Aleixo de Menezes. ^ Bishop Francisco Roz. 
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de Goa se partio com tres, 
'•'e muy escolhidos,^ os P'*'" 
Andre de Nabais, Bras 
Nunez, Natal Salerno, e foy 
recado a S. Thome p'* de la ir 
o P. Simao de Sa, q’ todauia 
nao foy por ser part id a a 
Galeota de Pegu no mesmo 
dia em q’ chegou o recado. / 


pany was his, that His Lord- 
ship could order, dispose, etc. 
The Father was not satisfied 
with few(‘r than four com- 
panions. He left Goa with 
three, quite picked subjects : 
Fathei’s Andi’e de Nabais,^ 
Bras Nunez‘S and Natal 
Salerno,'^ and tlie order was sent 
to S. Thome that Fr. Simao de 
Sa"*^ should start from there ; 
however, he did not go, because 
the Galliot of Pegu had left the 
very day when the order ar- 
rived.’’”^ 


27. Todauia, porq’ as em- 
presas sao de ni^‘‘ 

importancia pera o seruif^o 
diuino p^' q’ os religiosos ao 
diante nos nao estoruasse 
nelle, alegando posses, como 
custumao, postoq’ sempre la 
andarao de leuante, me pare 9 eo 
q’ deuia o Visorey requerer 
NN. p''‘ as taes impresas, 
em forma q’ ficasse memoria 
auteiitica disso p^^ o future. 
Assy 0 fez s. escreuendo 
me hha carta, o original daq’ 


27. H^owever, since the en- 
terprises in those parts are of 
great moment for God’s service, 
lest tlie Religious should ob- 
struct us in it later, alleging 
possession, as is their wont, 
although they were always un- 
settled th(we (andarao de leuan- 
te)J' it seemed to m(‘ that the 
Viceroy had to request our 
Fathers for such enterprises in 
due form, so that, an aiitlnmtic 
record of it migiit. nunain for 
the future. His Lordship did 


1 “Andreas Nabais, Lus.” left Lisbon in WM) {jrmnc.n) i Androas, 
Novais, Lus.” left Lisbon in 1593 (Franco); b. at Funchal, 15hl-; rcuicivod 
1587 ; in Bengal, 1.601 ; wrote from Bengal, 18-1 -HK, hi, and 25- 1 -1602; loft, 
Bengal, 1603 ; prefect of the Church, Cochin, 1604: d. at llasHnin. 
16-2-1615. Of. Besse, Catal. of 1919; Jo8.son, HiM. dr, Ut /l/tw. du 
Occid., L 57-59, and Id., Odtaloffus, 1921, 48-49. 

2 P. Blasius Nunes, Ihis.” left Lisbon in 1597 {Franco) : h. at (h*ato, 
Portugal, 1571; admitted, 1588; reached Bengal, 1601 ; two months at 
Chandecan, 1601 ; goes to Arakan with vSalorno ; loav<^s B<‘ugal, 1604; 
returns to Bengal, 1609 (?) ; in Sandip Island, 1610-11 ; <1. a,l. th<^ bandol of 
Chitta,gong, 1612, while alone there. Of, Josson, //tv/., I. 57-65; Id., 
Catal., im., pp. 48-49; J.F.A.S.B,, 19U, pp.lKl-l?. 

s “ P. Nadal Salerno, Siculus” left Lisbon in 1600 {Franco); 
b. at Trapani (Sicily), 1673; admitted, 1590; arrived in Ihmgal, 1601 ; 
goes to Arakan with Nunes ; left Bengal, 1604, for Hiriam (IN‘gu) : died 
4-4-1607, on board Paul de Kego’s ship, which took lire during an nn 
gagement against the fleet of the’king of Arakan. (.If. dosson, // wL, 1 . 57-65 ; 
Id., Catal 1921, pp. 48-49 ; L P. AlS, P„ 1911, pp. 16-17. 

^ Gf, above, under § 25., 

s Other page ; recto of leaf. 

^ Ready to quit (?). A Dominican , Friar Peter of Lisbon, ha,d l)e(Ui 
one year and a half in Pegu (Burma) before October, 1587. CL his lett er 
in J.P.jLS.B,, Vol. XXI (1925), pp. 45-47. 
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aquy fica no eartorio. a copia 
he esta. 

Por cartas, e informa^oes. q' 
tine dos de Bengala, e 

Pegu, soube do grade fruito 
e notanei seruigo de N. q’ 
os poucos da Gomp^ q’ por 
ordem de V. P. estao naq^^^ 
p^®^, fazem na doutrina, e 
instrucao, e exemplo q' dao 
aos Portuguezes, e na coiiuer- 
sao dos Infieis. E q’ sao pedi> 
dos CO instan^ia, e desejados 
dos Reis e senhores infieis 
com promessas, e licenga p^ se 
pregar o sane to evaiigelho, e 
se fazere antre elles, e 

offre 9 eado o neeessario p^ suas 
despezas. E porq’ a cousa q’ 
s. principal m^*"' sobre 

todas me encomedaj e com q’ 
espero de D’s M’s. em men t’pO; 
he fauorecer a christand^ e 
promouer o ministerio da 
conuersao, o q^ tanto sera mais 
auantejado, q^® mais se multi- 
plicare os ministros, e espalhare 
por diuersas em especial 
se for gente de bom exemplo, 
como eu cuido q’ sao todos 
os da Comp^, e por essa causa 
S. Mag^^® na India Ihes encar- 
rega principalm*® o assumpto 
da conuersaS. Polio q’ rogo 
m, e encarrego a V. P. descarre- 
gando nesta p*^‘ minha consci- 
engia, q’ mande m^^^ religiosos 
da Comp‘d aquellas p^®® e satis- 
fagao aos desejos daq^®^ Revs, 
e senhores, epregando o sancto 
evangelho dillate a Igreja 
por todas aq^^^* Prou^® ^spe- 
cialm*® por Arrecao, Pegu, e 
Marteuao. E porq’ confio em 


so by writing to me a letter, 
the original of which remains 
here in the archives. Here is 
a copy of itd 

'' By letters and informations 
which I had from the kingdoms 
of Bengala and Pegu, I learned 
of the great fruit and notable 
service to Our Lord which the 
few Fathers of the Company 
residing in those parts by Your 
Paternity’s order obtain [and 
render] by teaching, and in- 
structing, and the example 
the}' give to the Portuguese, 
and by the conversion of the 
Infidels, and that they are 
earnestly invited and desired 
by the infidel Kings and lords, 
who promise to give them leave 
to preach the hol}^ Gospel and 
build Churches among them, 
even offering the needful for 
their exiDenses. And, con- 
sidering that the thing which 
His Majestj^ chiefly, and above 
everything else, recommends 
to me, and where wdth I hope 
for mercy from God in my 
time, is to favour the Chris- 
tianity and promote the 
ministry of conversion, which 
will be farthered the more, 
the more ministers of the 
faith multiply and scatter to 
divers parts, especially if they 
are men of exemplary life, 
as I believe all those of the 
Company are (wherefore in 
India His Majesty entrusts 
chiefly to them the work of 
conversion), I therefore request 
and charge Your Paternity 
(thus discharging my own con- 
science in this matter) to send 
to those parts many Religious 


Marginally in Italian from another hand : e ottirha Vra. e bene fame 
copia, “ this is a very good letter; it is good to make a copy of it.” 
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de Goa se partio com tres, 
•“'e mu}^ escolhidos ® os 
Andre de Nabais, Bras 
Nunez, Natal Salerno, e foy 
recado a S. Thome p'*’ de la ir 
o P. Simao de Sa, q’ todaiiia 
nao foy por ser partida a 
Galeota de Pegu no mesmo 
dia em q’ chegou o recado. /, 


27. Todauia, porq’ as em- 
presas naq^'^^ p^^-^ sao de m^‘‘ 
importancia pera o seriii^o 
diuino q’ os religiosos ao 
diante nos nao estoruasse 
nelle, alegando posses, como 
custumao, postoq’ sempre la 
andarao de leuante, me paregeo 
q’ deuia o Visorey reqtmrer 
NN. p'^ as taes inipresas, 
ein forma q’ ficasse memoria 
autentica disso p*^ o fiituro. 
Assy 0 fez s. escreuendo 
me hQa carta, o original daq' 


pany was his, that His Lorfi- 
ship could order, dispose, etc. 
'^rhe Eatlier was not satisfied 
with fe\\'(‘r than four coni” 
panions. He left Goa with 
three, quite picked subjects : 
Pathers Andre de Nabais,^ 
Eras Ni:in(‘Z“ and Natal 
Salerno,'^ and tlie order was sent 
to S. Thonie tliat Fr. Simao de 
Sa'^ should start from there ; 
however, he did not go, because 
the Galliot of Pegu liad left the 
very day wlien the order ar- 
rived.’’^ 

27. ^However, since the en- 
terprises in those parts are of 
great moment for God’s service, 
lest the Religious should ob- 
struct us in it later, alleging 
possession, as is their wont, 
although they weAv always un- 
settled th(u,’{^ {andarao de, leuan- 
it S('(nn(‘(l to me that the 
Viceroy had to request our 
Fathers for such enterprises in 
due form, so that an autlnmtic 
record of it might rinnain for 
the future. His Loixlship did 


1 Andreas Nabais, bus.” left Lisbon in 1590 [Franco] ; “ An<lr(Mis, 
Novais, Ltis.” left Lisbon in 1593 [Franco); b. at FuiHjhal, loVyi; ro(!(dvcd 
1587 ; in Bengal, 1601 ; wrote from Bengal, 18-1-1602, and 25-1-1602; left, 
Bengal, 1603 ; prefect of the Church, Cochin, 1604; <1. at BasHcije 
16-2-1615. Of. Besse, Gata'L of 1919; Josson, HiM. <tc la Mifis. tin lUing 
Occid., I. 57-59, and Id., OdtaloguSy 1921, 48-49. 

2 P. Blasius Nunes, Lus.’** left Lisbon in I5tl7 [Franco] : b.. at Crato, 

Portugal, 1571; admitted, 1588; reached Hengtd, 1601 ; two months at 
Chandecan, 1601 ; goes to Arakan with 8a.lorno ; Ih^ngni, 1604; 

returns to Bengal, 1609 (?) ; in Sandip Island, 1610-11 ; d. af' tiu^ ha,nd(4 ol 
Chittagong, 1612, while alone there. Cf. josson, ///,s7., L 57-05; Id.. 
Catal, 1921, pp. 48-49; 1911, pp.ll6.l7. 

3 P. Nadal Salerno, Siculus” left Lisbon in 1600 [Franco); 
b. at Trapani (Sicily), 1673; admitted, 1590; arrivcnl in Bengal, 1601 ; 
goes to Arakan with Nunes ; left Bengal, 1604, for Hiihnn (P('gu) ; died 
4-4-1607, on board Paul de Bego's ship, which took lire during an ■ 
gagement against the fleet of the king of Arakan. Of. Josson, //vW., 1 . 57«65 ; 
Id., Catal im, pp. 48-49; J. P. AdS, B., 1911, pp. 16-17. 

4 Cf. above, under § 25. 

s Other page ; recto of leaf. 

^ Beady to quit (?). A Dominican, Friar Peter of Lisboa, had been 
one year and a half in Pegu (Burma) before Octoljor, 1587. Vt his letter 
in J.P..4.;S\P., Vol. XXI (1925), pp. 45-47. 
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aquy fica no cartorio. a copia 
he esta. 

Pot cartas, e informacoes, q' 
tine dos Bengala, e 

Pegu, soube do grade fruito 
e notauel seruigo de N. S^‘, q’ 
os poucos da Comp^ q’ por 
ordem de V. P. estao naq^^^ 
p^®^ fazem na doutrina, e 
instrucao, e exemplo q'* dao 
aos Portuguezes, e na conuer- 
sao dos Infieis. E q’ sao pedi- 
dos CO instancia, e desejados 
dos Reis, e senhores infieis 
com promessas, e licenca p^ se 
pregar o sancto evangeiho, e 
se fazere antre eiies, e 

o&egendo o necessario p^ suas 
despezas. E porq’ a cousa q’ 
s. Mag^^‘ principal 111 ^^* sobre 
todas me encomeda, e com q’ 
espero de D’s M’s. em meu t’po, 
he fauorecer a christand*^ e 
promouer o ministerio da 
conuersao, o q^ tanto sera mais 
auantejado, q^*^’ mais se multi- 
plicare os ministros, e espaihare 
por diuersas p^^=^, em especial 
se for gente de bom exemplo, 
como eu cuido q’ sao todos 
os da Comp^, e por essa causa 
S. Mag^^ na India Ihes encar- 
rega principalm^® o assumpto 
da conuersao. Polloq’ rogo 
m, e encarrego a V. P. descarre- 
gando nesta p^^* minha consci- 
en§ia, q’ mande religiosos 
da Comp^ aquellas p^®® e satis- 
fa§a6 aos desejos daq^®®* Reys, 
e senhores, epregando o sancto 
evangelho dillate a Igreja 
por todas aq^^* Prou^^ espe- 
cialm^^* por Arrecao, Pegu, e 
Marteuao. E porq’ confio em 


so by writing to me a letter, 
the original of which remains 
here in the archives. Here is 
a copy of it.^ 

By letters and informations 
which I had from the kingdoms 
of Bengala and Pegu, I learned 
of the great fruit and notable 
service to Our Lord which the 
few Fathers of the Company 
residing in those parts by Your 
Paternity’s order obtain [and 
render] by teaching, and in- 
structing, and the example 
the}' give to the Portuguese, 
and by the conversion of the 
Infidels, and that they are 
earnestly invited and desired 
by the infidel Kings and lords, 
who promise to give them leave 
to preach the holy Gospel and 
build Churches among them, 
even offering the needful for 
their expenses. And, con- 
sidering that the thing which 
His Majest}^ chiefiy, and above 
everythmg else, recommends 
to me, and wherewith I hope 
for mercy from God in my 
time, is to favour the Chris- 
tianitj^ and promote the 
ministry of conversion, which 
will be furthered the more, 
the more ministers of the 
faith multiply and scatter to 
divers parts, especially if they 
are men of exemplaiy life, 
as I believe all those of the 
Company are (wherefore in 
India His Majesty entrusts 
chiefly to them the work of 
conversion), I therefore request 
and charge Your Paternity 
(thus discharging my own con- 
science in this matter) to send 
to those parts many Religious 


1 Marginally in Italian from another hand : e ottima Pra. e bene Jarne 
copia, “ this is a very good letter; it is good to make a copy of it.” 
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V P. q’ nao falte a este meu of the Company, that they 
requerimf" por ser tarabe may satisfy the desires of those 
cousa tanto de sen instituto, Kings and Lords, and by 
e obriga?ao nao digo mais. preaching the holy Cospel may 

S’- etc. De Goa, a 26. de spread Holy C'hurcii through- 
Margo de 1601. those Provinces, chiefly 

throughout Arreeao, Pegu and 
Martavao. And, as I trust 
Your I^aternity will not fail to 
comply with this my request, 
because it is also a matter com- 
ing so specially under your 
institute and duty, I say no 
more. Our Lord, etc. Prom 
Goa, the 26th of March of 
1601/’ 

28. De Malaca senao 28. About Malaca there is 

ofierege mais q’ ter se la nothing to be said except that 
aleuantado algu poeira com o some dust was raised there on 
dito de hQ em hha pregagao account of the saying of a 
em materia de letras, por se Father at a sermon on a 
matar no mesmo tpo hfi point of learning, l)ecause an 
Ouuidor, (aindaq’ por excesses Auditor {Otmidor) was killed 
em outros negoceos) ‘^'e pareger at that time (although for ex- 
q’ o nosso pregador dissera cesses in other matters) ; and 
ser licito matar authoriP it seemed our preacher had 
priuata^ ao iniusto iulgador, said it was licit to kill on one’s 
naq^ pregagao se tinha achado private authority an unjust 
o Ouuidor q’ di 2 :o, e dahy a judge ; the said Auditor had 
pouco matarao, o se tinha been present at tliis sermon, 
retirado o mosP'*^^ dos Frades and he was killed a little 
Dominicos, os q*^-® exagitarao later, when he had retired to 
este dito do nosso pregador, the monasteiy of the Domiui- 
aindaq’ c5 tom de denuncia- can Bhiars, who exagg(u'ated 
giao a Inquisigao informou. this saying of our ju’eacher 
disto ’^0 mas tarn confu- and even wanted i-o deiiounce 
sam^® como eu'^ aquyo fago, him to the Inquisitiorn The 
tenho Ihe esexito mande in- Rector gavc^ information about 
formagao bem destincta p*^ por this, but as vaguely a,s 1 do 
0 remedio q’ couetn. now. 1 have wiitter) to them 

telling them to send vcMy dis- 
tinct mformation, so that a 
suitable remedy may be ap- 
plied.^ 

29. Acerca do Maluco 29. Concerning Maliua) wa 

« Passages from to « were miderlined m Born e. 

^ Marginally in Italian : ^ cosa grauia$% ** this is a very , serious 
.matter.” 
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estamos esperando este Mar^o 
o q’ tern soccedido co a chegada 
de NN. P®®, e c6 o socorro q’ 
Ihes tera mandado o capitao 
mor Andre Furtado de Men- 
doca, e porq’ ategora estiuerao 
as cousas daq^^* p^®« muy 
reuoltas, na5 pareceo q’ era 
Fpo de p6r em orde a visifca 
em men// nome tinha o 
R Christouao da Veiga 
deixando correr tiido na mesma 
forma em q’ o P. o deixoii, 
o q’ se podera fazer como 
sonbermos o estado em q’ 
ficao Amboyno, e Tydore com 
suas residen 9 ias, e c6 isto 3 on 
fim a esta p^^ carta encomen- 
dando me na bencao. e 
sacrificios de V. P. de Margao 
p^’^ de Dezembro de 1601. ’ 


D. V. P. filho e o ser‘* [sic] 

Nicolao Pimenta. 

30. Pareceo me acrecentar 
a esta a copia de htia q’ Elrey 
m’ escreiieo este anno sobre 
nossas cousas, e em particular 
sobre as missoes do Catayo, 
& Bisnaga peraq’ V. P. veja 
quato S. as fauorege. He 
verdade q’ por reposta de hOa 


expect this March ^ to get 
news of what happened with 
the arrival of Our Fathers and 
with the help which the 
Captain-in-Chief x4ndre Fur- 
tado de Mendoza ^ must have 
sent them ; and, since until 
now the ahairs of those parts 
were very much disturbed, it 
did not seem to be the proper 
time to put in order the visit 
which Father ChristovaO da 
Veiga ^ had made in my name,^ 
but to let things run on in the 
same shape in which the 
Father found them ; it will be 
possible to do so^ when we 
shall know how things stand 
at Amboyno and Tydore with 
their residences. Herewith I 
conclude this “first letter, com- 
mending myself to Your Pater- 
nity’s blessing and holy Sacri- 
fices. 

From Margad, the first of 
December of 1601. 

Your Paternity’s son and 
servant, 

Nicolao Pimenta.^ 

30. I thought it good to 
add to this letter a copy of a 
letter which the King” wrote 
to me this year about our 
affairs, and in particular about 
the Missions of Catayo and 
Bisnaga, so that Your Pater- 
nity may see how much His 


1 The coming March, 1602, no doubt. 

2 See on him § preceding § 11. 

2 P. Christophorus Viega, Cast.” left Lisbon in 1583 {Franco) ; he 
mast be the Christopher de Vega, who with two companions went to 
Akbar’s Court at Lahore in 1590-91. Cf. 1910, 527 ; 541. 

4 New page ; verso of leaf. ^ Put things in order. 

^ These two last lines, coming at the end of a big blank space, are in 
a different writing, which we must take for Pimenta’s ; the rest is in a 
beautiful handwriting. 

7 Philip III of Spain and Portugal (1598-1621). 
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em q’ o P, Pr' o iaformaua da 
inquieta^ao, & trabalho q’ nos 
da 0 cargo do hospital de Goa 
Ihescreue, a elle outra em q’ 
diz q’ aiiidaq’ isso assy seja, 
he tarn grade o sera 190 q’ a 
Comp"' iiisso faz a D’s, q’ ha 
por sen seraigo, q’ nao som<‘‘ 
tenhamos cargo do hospital 
de Goa mas tambe dos de 
todas as oatras cidades, & 
fortalezas, & mad a c5 instagia 
q’ tornemos a tomar o ciiydado 
da fortificagao de Damao, e 
sobre htia cousa, e outra 
instarao os Visorey, e 

Arcebp" o P. Pr' (q’ tomara 
na6 ter espertado que dormia) 
auisera V. P. do q’ se t^ res- 
pondido. 


Visitador da Comp'*' de Jesv. 
Eu Elrey vos ermio saiidar. 
Receby vossa carta de 12 de 
Nouebro de 99. E vos agra- 
deco. 0 q’ me dizeis sobre 
minha successao nestes e 
scnhorios por morte d’ Elrey 
men q’ D’s tein. Todas 
as cousas q’ me forao apre- 
sentadas pellos dous religiosos 
q’ vierao na armada do aimo 
passado. tocantes a Comp" 
mandey uer. e teiiho protiido, 
nellas na forma q’ sabereis do 
Visorey, Aires de Saldanha a q’ 
enoomedo m^'‘‘ encaragidam^" 
fauorega as cousas da chris- 
tandade dessas partes, e assy 
as do uossa Compauhia. e tudo 
q’ ouuer lugar, como confio q' 
fara, e tine cotetam^^‘ de se ter 
descuberta, aquella chrisbld'^ 
tarn antiga no Catayo de q’ 
me dais conta de q’ se nao 


Majesty is in favour of them. 
It is true tliat in answer to 
a letter in winch Father 
Provincial told liini of the 
annoyance and ti’oiible which 
the biu’den of tlie hospital at 
Goa gives us, lie wrote to him 
saying that, even if tliat be so, 
so great is the service rendered 
in tins to God by the Company, 
whose object it is to serve Him, 
that we should take charge 
not only of the hospital of 
Goa, but also of those of all 
the other cities and fortresses, 
and he ordains urgentiy that 
we* should again take care of 
the fortification of Damao, 
and the Lords Viceroy and 
Archbishop insisted on both 
points. Father Provincial — 
I wish he had not waked those 
who were asleep (?)— will tell 
Your Paternity what lias been 
answered , 

[To the] Visitor of the 
Company of Jesus. -I, the 
King, send you my best greet- 
ings. I received youi* letter of 
the 12th of November of 
[15|99. And I thank you for 
what you tell me about my ac- 
cession to theses kingdoms and 
domains through the d(‘.ath of 
the King my Lord, who is with 
God. 1 ordfu’cd tluit all the 
things coneorniug tin; Com- 
pany should be shown me 
which wen!; prcwimted to m<‘ by 
the two R('.ligi{)us who caiine. in 
last year's li(H)t, a, ml 1 have 
provided for tlumi in the foi*m 
which you will know from the 
Viceroy, Aires dc^. KSahhuiha,, to 
whom 1 recommend veu’y (ear- 
nestly that lie should favour 
the things of the ( 'hristia-nity 
of those parts, and also those 
of your (y()mpa<ny, in (wery- 
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teue noti 9 ia ategora : e q’ 
Elrey de Bisnaga te dado 
etrada em seus se 

nelles pregar o Evarigelho, 
de q' o Arcebp^^ de Goa me 
auisou. encomedo uos q’ 
de vossa p^® acudais, c6 os 
obreiros necess'^^ assy per a a 
sementeyra, q’ se ora comeca 
naqi*^* de Bisnaga como 
pera a conseruacao da cbris- 
tand^‘ do Catayo, e confio q’ o 
Visorey vos dara todo o faiior, 
e ajuda necess^’^^ p^'^ hiia, e 
outra cousa, e c6 elie, e o 
Arcebp® de Goa tratareis esfca 
materia, particuiarm^^% pois be 
tato do serui^o de D’s, e meu, 
e das mais q’ uos pare^er deuo 
ter enformagao me dareis conta 
p^ e todas m§idar prouer como 
ouuer por bem. Escrita em 
Lisboa a 24. de de 1601. 

Rey. 


thing for which there is an 
occasion, as I trust he wiii. 
And I was pleased to hear of the 
discovery of that so ancient 
Christianit}^ in Catayo of 
-which you give me an account, 
of which there was no know- 
ledge heretofore, and that the 
King of Bisnaga has thrown 
open his kingdoms for preach- 
ing in them the hoi}’ Gospel, 
which the Archbishop of Goa 
advised me of. I greatly re- 
commend to you that on your 
part you should furnish the ne- 
cessary labourers both for the 
sowing now beginning in that 
kingdom of Bisnaga, and for 
the maintaining of the Chris- 
tianity of Catayo, and I trust 
that the Viceroy wull give you 
all the favour and help neces- 
sary for both objects. With 
him and the Archbishop of 
Goa you will discuss this mat- 
ter, particularly, since it tends 
so much to the service of God 
and mine; and, as for the 
other matters which you think 
I ought to know of, you will 
inform me, so that I may 
order to provide for them as I 
shall judge good. 

Written at Lisbon, the 24th 
of January of 1601. 

King.” 


[The End.] 
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Eulogy of Father Jerome Xavier, S.J., 
a Missionary in Mogor. 

{1049-^1617.) 

Translated from tbe Spanish by the Rev. H. Hosten, S. J. 

The following eulogy of Fr. Jerome Xavier is translated 
now for the first time into English from Ghrono-Eistoria de la 
Gompania j de Jesus en la Provinoia / de Toledo . . . / . , . / 'por el 
P. Bartholome Alcazar j de la misma Goinpania . . . / Segunda 
parte,^ a folio volume printed at Madrid in 1710. The Spanish 
text was copied for me by Brother H. Petitjean, S.J., in July 
1914, from the volume in the Collegium Maximum of Louvain, 
and was collated by the Rev. A. Lallemand, S. J., both of whom 
went to their reward during the Great War. 

The eulogy occurs under Decade III, Anno VIII, Cap. Ill, 
and goes from p. 203 to p. 216, the 8th year of the 3rd Decade 
corresponding to A.D. 1568, w^hen on the 9th of May Pr. Jerome 
Xavier entered the Novitiate. It contains 6 letters not other- 
wise accessible, and bearing the following dates : Goa, Nov. 12, 
1593 ; Kashmir, Sept. 1, 1597 ; Lahore, Aug. 2, 1598 ; Agra, 
Sept. 14, 1609 ; Chaul, Dec. 4, 1615 ; and Goa, Jan. 5, 1617. 

I must thank F. Cotta, Esq,, of Calcutta, for improvements 
made in my translation. 

St. Joseph'' s GoUege, Darjeeling^ 

May 6, 1919. 

[P. 203] Decade III, Yeae VIII, Chapter III. 

§ 1. Eulogy of Father Jerome {Geronymo) Xavier^ 
Apostolic Missionary of the Mogor. 

On the 9bh of May,^ was received a very illustrious 
relative of St. Francis Xavier, who, with the intention of 
following his footsteps in the spiritual conquests of heathenism, 
changed the title of his noble family for that of Xavier, 
considering it of triumphal renown in those eastern regions, and 
of better omen than the change of ‘ Scipio ’ to * the- African,’ 
with which, in auspicious announcement of victory, Caesar 
honoured the general of an army to whom he recommended the 
subjection or conquest [of Africa]. 
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This gentleman^ was called B. Oeronymo Espeleta, of the 
house of ’ Beyre, a family well-known in tlie Kingdom.s of 
Navarre and France. On taking the habit of tlie Company, he 
exchanged this title against that of Xavier, resolving and 
trusting to imitate [P. 204] his holy uncle. 

He enriched himself with letters and virtues in our 
Province of Toledo, in which he lived thirteen years, until in 
1581 he embarked for East India, ^ where he made Iris Profession 
of four vows, was Rector of the Colleges of Bazain and Cochin, 
Master of Novices, and Superior of the Professed House of Goa. 

In the year 1594, fired with higher ambitions, he undertook 
the Mission of the Mogor, being in it a most worthy successor of 
our illustrious martyr, Fr. Rodolfo Aquaviva. He lived many 
years at Agra and Lahore, the two Courts of that Monarch who 
boasted of being a descendant and heir of the famous Tamorlan. 
His empire, inhabited by a mixture of Indians, Gentiles and 
Moors, and situated between the Indus and the Ganges, borders 
on Persia, and occupies many regions of Tartary or Asiatic 
Scythia and no small part of India. 

Here he employed himself with incredible zeal in converting 
and instructing Gentiles and Mahometans, and he succeeded in 
•conferring the waters of Ploly Baptism on four close relatives of 
the Emperor. His life was exposed to very great dangers, in 
which he displayed his Christian fortitude. The people stoned 
him at the Court of Lahore. At the wicked suggestion of an 
Armenian apostate, he ran another danger no less great, because 
he defended courageously the purity and chastity of the Christian 
faith, resisting and opposing the Armenian’s desire to marry 
the sister of his deceased wife.^ 

That barbarian Prince was very intelligent, l)ut dis})onest 
and covetous of honoiir. Hence, not satisfied with the sects of 
Indians, Gentiles and Moors, existing in liis dominions, and his 
carnal appetites not allowing him to embrace the la\v of Christ, 
he dared set himself up as the author of a new si^ct, founding it 
on gentile rites and borrowing nothing from that of Mahomet : 
previously lie had made different experimenfcs to ascertain which 
law was the best, and he presumed that, with no otlnu.* help 
than human industry, he would succeed in the attempt, win’cli 
was as rash as it proved vain. The Armenian apostate at once 
joined that sect, and he asked the Emperor as a favour to force 
Fr. Geronymo Xavier to embrace it. But our valiant champion, 


1 Caballero. 

2 He embarked in 1581 with 14 coinpanionH ; JO Portaijj;u('.so, 2 
Spaniards and 2 Italians. (A. I’ranco, Synops. AnmiL *S'. J, in Liimtania^ 
1726, p. 128.) They left Lisbon on April 8, I5HI, in 5 ships. TIh^ 
S. Lourengo, in which came the Viceroy B. Francis<^o MaHcaiHaduis, roa<.’h(Ml 

•Goa on Sept, 24, 1581. Of. Manoel Xavier. S.J., (Jompnidlo fJnlcemit 

Nova Goa, 1917, pp. 32 ; 69. 

3 Of. my Mlrza Zu4 Qarnm in Mem. Asiat. Soc. Baujal, Vol. V (1916). 
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nothing daunted, and heedless of the unjust order, publicly 
condemned and abominated the King’s sect, ready to give his 
life for so righteous a resistance, and astonishing with his 
firmness the Grandees of the kingdom. I'he King resented 
extremely his hol\" freedom, but he dissembled liis vexation and 
repressed his anger. 

On many other occasions did this apostolic man give proofs 
of his high-mindedness, trampling upon the unjust schemes 
of that barbarous Prince, and God watching over him with 
special care in order that he might make greater fruit in those 
souls, until he returned to Goa in the year 1617 

During ail those many years this fervent Jesuit correspond- 
ed b}^ letters with Fathers Thomas de Ituren ^ and Francisco de 
Benavides, of our Province. Six of these have been preserved in 
the original, the first, addressed to Father Benavides, in the 
archives of Alcala; the other five in the archives of our Imperi- 
al College. And, as in these he dwells to some extent on his 
successes and on those of several other members who had gone 
to the East from this Province, while adding to those informa- 
tions others of a geographical and curious nature concerning 
those parts, we have judged it good to communicate them to our 
Readers. 

The tenour of the first is as follows : — 

‘‘ I do not know what to say, or how to deceive myself : 
[P.205J for I did not find Fr, Francisco de Benavides on the list 
of the dead, nor did I find among the letters any letter of his. 
It is missing, and death alone, I think, can explain its absence. 
The reason must be that you wTite only by one w^ay, since, out 
of five ships, only one, in wdrich six of ours were coming, was 
missing this year, and the others brought no letter of yours.- 

‘‘ That show's you do not know the dangers of this sea. 
For, though I wrote to you almost every year in triplicate, I 
doubt whether the last one reached you, or whether you will get 
this present letter of mine, because out of five ships w'hich 
left two years ago only one reached : another w'as caught by the 
English; another, to escape the same fate, was burnt by the 
Portuguese, and of the other two there is no trace.^ Of the five 


1 Thomas de Ituren, bom at Ituren? in the Pampeluna Diocese, 
t^.ught philosophy and moral and scholastic theology; died on April 
19, 1630, aged 75 years, being superior of the Professed House of Toledo. 
Cf. de Backer, V (Liege, 1859), 338. 

2 Neither M. Xavier nor Franco shows that anything untoward 
happened on the journey out to the 5 ships which started from Lisbon on 
April 4, 1593. The fleet carried 6 Jesuit IVIissionaries. 

3 The 5 ships which left Lisbon on Apr. 4, 1591, were unfortunate on 
the journey home. The Madre de Deos was taken by the English; the 
S. Bernardo disappeared; the Sta, Cruz was burned by her own crew, lest 
she should fall into the hands of the English ; only the S. Christovam reach- 
ed Portugal. (M. Xavier, op, cit., p. 35.) 
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ships which left a year ago, one was lost — though many on board 
were saved and arrived with much trouble across the lands of 
the Cafres, near the Cape of Good Hope; two arrived at 
Mozambique ; about the two others we do not know whether 
they reached^ This sea is very troublesome and very great. 
I say this in order that, if you get no letter, you should not 
think I forget you or am dead. 

“ I am quite well, thank God, in this Professed blouse of 
Goa ; still, I have less quiet here than when I was at Cochin, 
for there is more work here ; not only have I to manage the 
house, but, as the Father Provincial goes every year to visit 
parts of the North, or those of the South, the poor Superior of 
this house takes his place, and he has double work. 

But I do not say more about myself, because Father Git 
de la Mata,^ the bearer of this, will give you plenty of news. 
Coming from Japan this year, he passed the winter here and 
helped us very much with his sermons. We are quiet here, 
though troubled by the disturbances we hear from those (your) 
parts. God grant that the Congregation which takes place in 
Rome this month may put an end to it all. Be so kind as to 
write to me at length about that. 

1 have little news to write to you. The news about 
Japan I leave to Father Gil de la Mata, who will tell wherever 
he goes how the persecution continues, and also the fruit which, 
for all that, Our Lord makes in those parts. Father Visitor'^ 
was well received by the Quambaco ; he sent 1dm back to the 
Viceroy of India with another present in return. Pie sent it 
with this Father, and he [the Father Visitor T] stopped in China 


1 Five ships left Lisbon on April 7, 1592. On the way back, the 
Sto. Alberto was lost at the Cape of Good Hope ; the Nazareth and the 
Chagas reached Mozambique. (M. Xavier, op. cit., p. 30.) 

2 Franco mentions “P. iKgidius Martins, Cast.*’ as loa.ving Lisbon 
in 1684=; also “ P. iPlgidius Mata, CastoU.” in 1.596 «.s going to the East 
from Lisbon, and Fr. L. Bess©, S.J., left me a note saying he died at sea 
in 1601. ‘Gil’ corresponds to ‘ iligldius.’ 

Fr. Bosse’s date should be 1600 or earlier. VVe road in IdriKaita-'s 
letter of 1-12-1600 (Mogimtiae, 1602, p. 113): “Ah regards the glorions 
doings in Japonia and the kingdom of the 1 leaver thian to th(j 

ordinary Annual Letters of that ViceJ'^roviiico, whence Fr. /Egidius de 
la Matta was sent the second time xiow as Procurator to Horne ; but it is 
thought that the junk of Nuno do Mendoza, on which ho had 0 mi>arked, 
foundered before reaching Macao; not a trace of the shipwreck was loft.’’ 

^ Fr. Alex. Valignani, S.J,, who had returned from Europe with 
the embassy of Japanese Christians. The meeting with 0’ai<;ozama took 
place on March 3, 1591. Valignani presented letters from the V^cta-oy 
D, Duarte de Menezes (d. at Goa, May 4, 1588). He left 3 apart in Feb- 
ruary 1592. Cf. Cretineau-Joiy, Eist ... , .de la de 11 (1851), 399. 

^ The Quambaco (Jap. Kuambahi) : prime minister, or regent of the 
Mikado under the old regime; equivalent to Taicozama. (.J. Dalgado, 
Qlosa. Li!iso-A8uttico, 11. 232. 
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waiting for the Father Bishop ^ who was going ; for it was 
important that he should not miss meeting him. The Viceroy - 
received the Quambaco’s present and sent it to His Majesty, 
and he hopes to see and send him another present in return. 
God grant that that storm be stilled. 

Here the things of the Society are doing well. I hear 
from the Christianity of the Serra, ^ which the}’ call of St. 
Thomas, that the fruit of Ours is much increasing. The 
numbers in it and in the Seminary of Vaipicota (about which I 
wrote many times to Your Reverence) ^ are greater than ever. 
The Archbishop and others are more openly against us and 
against the Church, while the people are more than ever in our 
favour. Fift 3 "-two are stud^ung in the Seminar}" : seven or 
eight are Priests; others, Jamaxes (Deacons or Siibdeacons); 
others, small bo 3 ^s ; some learn Surian, ^ that is Chaldean ; 
others, Latin ; and all give many proofs of virtue. As I do not 
live in those parts, I shall not start writing about particular 
things. I refer you to the Annual Letter, which has many good 
points, both about the Christianity of St. Thomas [P.206] and 
about this one of Goa, where good and strongly tried conver- 
sions took place. 

Here in Goa the Father of the Christians (as they call the 
Father who takes care of the new converts) is Fr. Francisca 
Hernandez, the brother of Fr. Sebastian Hernandez. He is a 
very zealous man, and much liked for his sermons and his 
manners by the Lord Viceroy, ^ with whom, by reason of his 
office, he is very frequently brought into contact. 

“ This last March, Fr. Frayicisco de Vergara ^ came in 
mediocre health from Malaca to Bazain to help the Rector. 


1 Fr. Pedro Martins, S.J., who came to India in 1585, went to Borne 
and was consecrated Bishop of Japan, which he entered only in 1596. 

2 Dom Francisco Mascarenhas, Conde de Villa Dorta, 13th Viceroy, 

and 1st Viceroy sent by King Philip; arrived on Sept. 24, 1581, and 
governed till November 25, 1584, when he returned to the kingdom. (M. 
Xavier, op. cit.) 3 Of the Malabar mountains. 

^ While he was at Cochin, we must presume. 

5 Mar Abraham. 6 Syriac. 

" The Fathers whose names follow must have been Spaniards. Fr. 
Francisco Hernandez appears to be the Missionary sent to Bengal in 1598, 
who died in prison at Chittagong on Nov. 14, 1602. Born at Huerta 
(? Avertensis), in the diocese of Toledo, he entered the novitiate at Alcala 
on March 20, 1570, and left for India in 1574. Cf. Sommervogel, III. 650 ; 
IX, 325. — There is however a Fr. Francis Fernandez who died in 1600, at 
the Bom Jesu, Goa. Cf. Pimenta’s Annual Letter of 1-12-1600 (Mogun- 
tiae, 1602, p. 118). Some one (in Europe ?) confused him with the Bengal 
Missionary. As this Francis Fernandez was Minister when he died, and 
did not die in a native Mission, he cannot be the person referred to by 
J. Xavier. 

3 Dom Matthias de Albuquerque, 15th Viceroy, who arrived at Goa 
on May 16, 1591, governed 6 years. M. Xavier, op. cit., p. 70. 

9 Francis de Vergara, not yet a priest, * Boeticus,’ came to India in 
1574 [Franco). 
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Juan Luis Soriano, ^ a very good religious, but now 
old and quite white, is therein a Mission Church {Iglesia de Ghn- 
stiandad) and garden (Quinta) of the Collep. 

From Fr. Antonio de Monserraie^^ eaxd his companion, 
Ft. Pedro Paez, ^ we got letters now from July of this year; 
they Gontiniie in their captivity and have less hope of getting 
away ; but they feel much consoled, and they maintain them- 
selves and the captives in piety. In the Annual there is an 
extract from one of his letters : perhaps it will go with this one 
for Your Reverence. They think that the Governor of tlie 
country where they are, on completing his term of office, which 
will be soon, will take them to Jerusalem, to present them to 
the Holy House ; for, although Moors, they do so ; and his wife 
is kind to the Fathers. I think she is the daughter of Christian 
parents. 

About the Mogor ^ I wrote already that the Mission was 
destroyed, and how of the Fathers who came back one died this 
year, of poison, it is supposed, which was given him in the 
Church of the Christianity where he resided. The other, whose 
name is Ghristobalde Vega, of the Province of Castile, is Superior 
of the House of Chaul, which is now besieged for the neigh- 
bouring Moorish King, irritated because Ours took much money 
from a ship of his, which was stranded near our lands, came to 
attack the city, and he will make us throw up the morsel before 
he cools down. He made a fortress on a hill near the sea, hop- 
ing to block the entrance to the city ; but he does not stop any 
ship, although he bombards the city with much artillery, and of 
very big calibre. God protects us, for he has done us very little 
damage until now. But he can do us much harm : a few days 
ago, in spite of all his artillery, a ship had gone to the cit}’ by 
the river ; but, when she .got out, she x^aid double for it ; they 
sank her. May God help us. Good Fr. Vega has much work 
(travajo) with those of the city and with the soldier guests ; he 
does much for them and is very much liked by all : all speak 
and write greatly in his praise. 

1 One John Louis, a priest, ^ Castollanus,’ came to iudia in 1574 
(Franco). 

2 Pather A. Monsen, ’ate, a priest, ‘ Valent.,’ caiu (3 to India in 1574 
(Franco). 

Pedro .Paoz, not a priest, ‘ OastoHarms,’ came to India in 158S, 

4 Both were prisoners at Sanaa, South Arabia, ‘■‘where lived Iho 
Turkish Viceroy, an Epirote by birth. The Turks eoininonly t*n,ll him 
Arnaut, after the chief town of his country; Ours c.a,il it Alessio." Cf. 
A. Monserrate, IS.J., Mongol. Lcgat, Gommeni., in Mem, Asha. Hoc. I'>cn(i<a, 
m, p. 519. 

The Mogul Empire. 

Pr. EdwardLeitao 'i Of. Journ. Proc.AmuL Hoc. Bcngtd, 1,910? p. 527. 

7 Viega, Castellanus,” left Lisbon for India in 
1583 (J’mnco), 

8 Soldados hmapedes : soldiers who had been sent to the defence of 
the town. 
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'' From the Prester ^ we got letters speaking of the extreme 
abandonment of those Christians. Of two who were there, the 
Superior died ; the one left is nearly seventy-three years old. 
The Father Provincial sent to them, four or five years ago, Fr. 
lions errata and Fr.Paez; they did not reach. He sent them 
now two others this year. Would to God that they arrive. 

Commending myself to Your E,everence’s Holy Sacrifices 
and prayers. 

From Goa, the 12th of November, [15] 93. 

Your Eeverence’s unworthy servant in Christ. 

Geronymo Xavier F 

:f: 15? 

[P. 207] §2. Journey which he made to the Kingdom 

of Caximir.^ 

Four years later, Fr. Xavier was already in the Mission of 
Mogor, and, following the Court of that Monarch, he had gone 
to the cit}^ of Caximir/ whence he wrote to Fr. Ituren the 
following first letter : — 

I was excused from writing this year ; for Your Rever- 
ence will get this year a letter of your old friend Fr. Pedro 
Paez, whom God now brought back to India for glorious 
labours, and he is actually studying his theology at Goa. How- 
ever, you will find some little time to read this letter of mine, 
considering that it comes from a friend, even from your still 
older friend. 

•WYe were at Labor, the Court of King Equebar,® always 
enjoying good health. When spring'^ came, the King came to 
this Kingdom of Caximir, which he took ten years ago.^ He 
was obliged to come away, because his houses were burnt 011 
the Feast of the Resurrection, which was the time when he 
makes a solemn feast in honour of the sun, when it reaches the 
sign of Aries. They say that the King must have lost in that 
fire eight or ten millions of gold, in pieces of gold and silk, 
precious stones and very rich pieces which were burnt and 
damaged, and it is not known how such a fire originated. All 
affirm that it was’ a chastisement from God.^ Not having 
houses enough to live in, and owing to the heats of Lahor, 
which are very great, he decided to come and pass the summer 
in this kingdom, this country being very cool. We came -with 

1 Prester John of Ethiopia. - Kashmir. 

’•5 Later than 1593. ^ Srinagar. 

s Sahiendo es de amigo y aun de mas antiguo. ® Akbar. 

7 Verano : now ‘ summer ’ ; obsolete in the sense of ^ spring.’ 

s Conquest of Kashmir: 1586. Cl V. A. Smith, Ahhar, 1917, p. 457. 

9 On the fire in the Lahore palace. Cf. V. A. Smith, ibid., p. 457 
(Easter Day: 27-3-1597 O.S.), and p. 268. 
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him, though he did not oblige us to coiiie, and he was thankful 
to us for it. 

'' On the way we were in good health. How niucli trouble 
we had in getting through those mountains, whicii are niuch 
bigger than those of our Pyrenees 1 And, when we liad passed 
one, there was another still worse. For eight or ten days we 
went from mountain to mountain, from snow to snow, and 
under great cold, though it was the end of May. 

When we arrived at the city and settled down, at once 
on the third or fourth day both of us/ of the Company, fell ill 
with fever, which lasted us more than two months, and I 
thought I should become consumptive. For, after I got cured 
and went about and ate well, I suffered continually night and 
day from a low fever, which gave me not a little pain and 
much anxiety; but, as I recovered my strength, it went away, 
and now I am already out of convalescence, although I enjoy 
the privileges of it. And the country is specially good for 
convalescent people : for it is very fresh as to climate, rivers, 
fountains, surroundings^ and fields. 

‘■'^Itisa country which in olden times was provided with 
every kind of foodstuffs ; now^ it is very much uncultivated and 
even depopulated, from the time that this King took it and 
governs it through captains who tyrannize over it, et dmn nimiis 
emungunt, eliciunt sanguinem (and bleed the people b}^ their 
extortions). The people are ver}^ intelligent ; they are Moors 
nearly all, and staunch Moors {inuy Moros) ; but, speaking in 
general, they are very poor, and 1 never saw so much poverty 
among other people. And they say that, before this King, 
they were all sufficiently provided with food, and so the want of 
money existing in this kingdom was not felt, tor with very 
little they bought what was necessary for their existence. 
Now everything is wanting, for there are no cultivators on 
account of the violence done them. And, owing to the King’s 
coming, [P. 208] they have more than twenty-five thousand 
additional mouths to feed, besides many horses and elepliants. 
They ate whatever they had stored up ; and so the }>oor folks 
suffer much and even perish. 

Axid, as it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, they 
throw their babies [sus crialuras) away in the streets, because 
of their poverty. The Christians and we picked up some, und, 
though we gave them nurses and milk, they did not profit by 
the care taken of them, as they were alread}?" worn out with 
hunger. Even that proved a blessing; for they died after 
being baptised and went to heaven per rnmn sine inipedimento 


1 Bro, Benedict Goes was with Jerome Xavier, Fr. Maucxd inuiioiro 
remaining at Lahore, On JahSngIPs iUnesB after Xavier'.'^ recovery, ('f. 
V* A. Smith, ibid., p. 269. 

2 Salidas : environs of a town. 
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(by the way without obstacle), and so we considered our 
coming a very profitable move, on account of these lucky little 
creatures whom suscitauii JDominus de stercore S puluere 
collocet eas cum Principihus populi sui (the Lord raised from the 
dunghill and the dust, that they may sit with the princes of his 
people).^ 

“'There is something (though of a different kind) w'hich I 
must not omit to sa}^ in order to give Your Reverence’s pupils 
something to philosophise about. It is this, that at the extremi- 
ty of the kingdom, on the south side, there is on a declivity, 
at the foot of certain mountains, a fountain of very good cold drink- 
ing-water, but a very' rare [fountain] it is : for it is like this.^ It is 
like a well, eight or ten palms deep, and as many broad ; and it 
is square, the bottom and sides of it being entirely of big 
stones. At the bottom of the well there is another by the side ; 
this one must be four palms deep and two palms square {de 
ancho dos en quadro). From this small well the water begins to 
spring and rise, until it reaches the level of the bottom 
of the well (for, as I said, that small well is four palms 
deeper than it) ; and, as the Trater always rises, it covers 
the entire bottom of the well, and then w^ater begins to flow- 
from a hole in the wail of the said well (on the south side), 
W’hich is close to the bottom, and from here and from the said 
small well w’ater flow’s so abundantly that it goes rising 
and rising until it fills the w’eli to the brim, and then it flows 
away through a stone channel, w’hich they have made for it, 
to conduct the w’ater to a place where the women bathe, the 
men, mostly Gentiles, bathing with much devotion in the well 
itself. This rising of the w^ater has its limit : for at a certain 
point — which is not always regular, the flow lasting sometimes 
longer, sometimes less long — it stops and begins at once to 
decrease and get low’er, and to disappear through the same 
place whence it came. And when the flow’ stops and begins to 
deci’ease, many rush in to bathe wdth much devotion and 
fervour. This they do not dare to do when the w^’ater rises ; for 
they think that, if anything is thrown into the water at that 
time, it stops rising. (But this is a fable ; for the contrary was 
experienced when we were there.) When the w’ater ebbs, it 
vanishes little by little till the whole w’ell is dry and only the 
small well, which is deeper, contains water; but that also gets 
low^er and lower, until it is quite dry too. And after a short 
time {al cabo de rato) the whole well is as empty and dry as if it 
had never had any water ; and after eight or ten hours, or six, it 
begins to flow, to rise and to decrease. This happens three 
times, between night and day ; some days, only twice. This 
flowing and ebbing is very slow and gentle, without any 
noise. 


1 Op. 1 Kings, II. 8. 
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'' There is still room for further speculation : for it does 
not take place the whole year round, but only during three 
months, namely March, April, May, with a difference of a few 
days more or less. The rest of the year the well is dry like the 
country [around]. The Gentiles relate a thousand fables about 
this phenomenon, which they attribute to their false gods. 
And near the well the ancients built for it a pagoda, something 
like a chapel, of great stones, but it is now falling to ruin. The 
Moors say that Avicenna^ came to this kingdom, and that 
he used his great knowledge to make this fountain. I saw it, and 
I travelled more than fifteen leagues, and as many back, to 
see it.^ 

'^1 have nothing further to say for the moment, except 
that I recommend myself to Your Reverence’s Holy Sacrifices 
and prayers. 

'‘From this kingdom and city of Caximir, the first of 
September of [15] 97. 

''This kingdom is 108 degrees*^ from East to West, and 
34 from North to South. 

" Your Reverence’s unwmrthy servant in Jesus Christ, 

" Geronynio Xmrier” 

:l: :!: 

^3. Neiv information which he gives from the. two 
Courts of Lahor and Agra. 

The next year, being at the Court of Labor, he wrote to 
him the following letter : — • 

"You must already have my letter and the letter of your 
Ft. Pedro Paez ; that notwithstanding, I shall write to yon this 
one from Labor, as last year I wrote to you from the kingdom 
of Caximir, But what shall I do, if it please God that neither 
the ships nor the letters arrive ? 

"My Father, we here in these Eastern parts see quam 
magnus est Dominus Deus noster^ (how great is the Lord our 
God), who owns and rules such great countries, peopled by such 
different peoples and nations. For they come here from the 
most Eastern parts, those of Catayo, Tartary and M!uscovy, and 
they relate various things about their countries. What rejoiced 
me greatly was what was told, eight days ago, to th(^ prince,"' 
and in our presence, by an honourable old Moor, who had ))een 
thirteen years in Catayo, which is where that famious gi’cat wcill 


4 I have not been able to identify the place of this Btran^o Nvell, 

2 Avicenna: b. at Kharmaithen, province of Bokhara, A.D. OHO; d. 
at Hamad an, N. Persia, A.D. 1037. 

^ Bic ’.-—ISste Beyno estd 108. grados de Leete u (hMe, y 34. de None a 
‘S'wr.— Father Monserrate {Mem. Asiat. Boe. Bengal^ IH* 023) KiandvH of the 
Moghul Empire in 1691 as measuring 18 degrees of longittule aiul 21 of 
latitude, 

4 Cp. 2 Paral. II. 5. 

^ The heir-apparent, Prince Salim, later Jahangir. 
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separates China from Tartary. He says that in that kingdom 
man}’ are Christians, and lhat the king who preceded the 
present one was a Christian. I postponed asking the particulars 
to another day, when I told him to come to that very place for 
onr sake ; ^ he did not come ; I am going in search of him to 
inform myself at my leisure. What is certain is that there are 
many Christians there ; I had heard it before ; and they most 
be very rude (agrestissimos) , since they are extreme!}^ far away, 
and at the end of the w’orld, in the most Eastern part of it, 
where foreigners cannot penetrate at all, unless the}’ first obtain 
permission from the king himself. Surely, if holy obedience were 
to send me with this little Persian which I also know’, and wdiich 
will be useful for the w^ay, I should go quite boldly. But God 
know’s whom he reserves for such an undertaking. 

'•Here all our work consists in clearing the ground of 
brambles and in sowdng super petrosa Maurorum, super spinas 
Geniilium ^ (on the rocky ground of the Moors, on the thorns 
of the Gentiles), Ail listen very w^ell, and it is wonderful how 
patiently they listen to the praises which Mahomet {el maldito 
Mahoma) deserve.s. They fear the King, who shows us favour, 
and he too listens many times to our things, and at times he 
hears what he does not like and dissembles. As these are 
beginnings, we are obliged to have patience ut fructum affer- 
amus ^ (if w’e wish to bring forth fruit) ; building [P. 210] 
foundations means spending much stone and mortar, and not to 
enjoy the fruits of one’s labour ; but may God help and console 
us wdth certain fruit. 

" I am in good health ; better than in Spain, Portugal and 
India, maxime (especially) as regards the stone. Laus Deo. 
Ytinani in spiritu ita sit (Praise to God 1 Would that I were the 
same as regards piety). But, spiritus est qui viuificat, caro 
autem non prodest quidquam.^ (It is the spirit that quickeneth ; 
the flesh profiteth nothing.) The flesh brings cares and 
anxieties ; and the poor spirit brings patience and sighs. 
Adjuua igitur inflrmitatem meam,^ verbo et oratione, ei vale. 
(Help therefore my weakness, by word and prayer, and fare you 
well.) 

'' From Labor, the 2nd of August of [15398. 

Tell me what you may know about our country ; how the 
Company is working, etc., and what you know about our 
Province, and write by two or three different ways. In every 
case, get me and send me an Alcoran in Latin ® or in the vulgar 
tongue, for I cannot get it here except in Arabic, which I do 
not understand ; and over there at Nurcia they must have it. 


1 To the Prince’s quarters ? Cp. Matth., XIII. o. 

John, XV. 16. 4 John, VI. 64. & Cp. Mark, IX. 23. 

® The first Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s court had the Koran in Latin,. 
Cf Monserrate, Mem. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, III, 563. 
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Saltern (at any rate), the Lords Inquisitors will have some. I 
recommend the same to Father Benavides ; do not forget it by 
relying each on the other, I wish there came two or three ! 

[Your] unworthy servant in Jesus Christ, 

' ‘ Geronymo X avier . ’ ’ 

To the same he wrote again from tlie Cou rt of Agra another 
letter, which was as follows : — 

‘'Your Reverence's letter was most pleasing to me, both 
because it was worth it, thanks to the many different items of 
news which you give me about that Province, and because 
it w’as the only one : for years now, not one has come from all 
the old friends. Neither Benavides, nor BoxasJ nor Ortegas, 
nor the rest, show signs of life. I could understand that the 
ocean had run dr}^ but not their inkstands, when there is 
question of writing to this great friend of theirs. God grant they 
be alive ; if they are, I trust that, even if their letters do not 
come, they will not fail me with their prayers. 

“Father mine, I am in good health, and the Lord be 
thanked who gives it, although I may say that my constitution 
has greatly lost in strength this year, and that it wishes to enjoy 
the privileges of old age;^ and what is worse is that 1 can 
scarcely refuse them, for I find myself very weak, weaker every 
day. And, if the country, which is very healthy, did not help me, 
I should be worse. 

“ My work consists in going and coming to the King, and in 
throwing the hook into the water, hoping the fish will bite. 
But, revera, Pater 7ni (truly, my Father), it is a big thing; the 
conversion of souls requires much capital and strength. We 
deal with Moors, who agree with us about all that concerns the 
nature of God ; and we come into conflict with them about that 
which we cannot prove with reasons, but only with miracles, 
which the Lord will work by whom and when it may please Him. 
Even so, we do not desist at any time : for when Donimus 
virtutum ^ (the Lord of hosts) wishes, everything can be done and 
be hoped for. 

“As for the book of the Alcoran, I sboxild value it much, 
although I had it translated here from Arahi(^ iiito Iku'sian, and 
from Persian into Portuguese.^ Your scruple a.bout(‘<onununicat- 
ing such a book to us is amusing, when we here are ch^aling from 
morning to night with these Moors about their things, so much 


1 Perhaps John de .Roxas, S.J. : b. at Toledo ; entered the Soei<a«y in 
1669; taught, preached, and governed eollogoH,* d. at Madrid on S<vpt. 
29, 1605, aged 63. Cf. de Backer, VI (Liege, 1861), 673. 

Jerome Xavier was born in 1649. 

Ps. XXIII. 10. 

4 These two translations might be added to J. Xavier’s bibliO” 
graphy. He was able to supervise the translation from Persian into 
Portuguese. 
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so fciiat even the bread we eat seems to have been kneaded with 
the water of Mahomet’s Alcoran. However, for oiir greater 
satisfaction, I should prefer an old Alcoran, as such a one may 
be translated better ; hence, I do not desist from my request, 
etc. 

‘‘ Your Reverence asks me for news from this country. It 
is ver}^ healthy ; I have never felt so well elsew’here as here. 
There are few’ fevers (calenturas) , few’ illnesses ; the country is 
very fruitful; the tyranny [P. 211] of the Mogores has 
ruined it; however, it is well provided with everything. The 
King is absolute Lord of all his kingdoms : and great and small 
have only as much land and property as he wishes to give them. 
To some he gives very great revenues, e.g. one hundred, two 
hundred, five hundred thousand cruzados ; and he gives them 
lands to live upon, and to derive the said revenue from. But, 
wdien he gets angry, he deprives them of the lands and gives 
them to others ; and so, during the time that some one holds 
certain lands, he squeezes out of them wdiatever he can, and the 
poor labourers desert them and ran awa^^ wdiich is the reason 
why they are poorly peopled. There are other lands wLich the 
King reserves to himself ; he farms them out to the highest bid- 
der, and the lessees, in order to extract from them what the3' 
promised to pay and derive profit, rob the labourers and oppress 
them in a hundred ways, until thej" leave the lands and go 
away ; and so they are less populated than they might be. 

“The land is fertile: it yields two or three crops a ye&T : 
some parts produce more wheat than others ; but in all the}- eat 
w’heaten bread, although the food of the common people is rice 
and butter. It seems impossible that there should be so much 
butter ; but the fact is that no one eats without using butter. 
Let Your Reverence imagine a city with five hundred thousand 
souls. What a quantity of butter w’ould it not consume, if no 
one in it did not eat it ? And I say the same about rice. 

“But even the animals are almost as great eaters as the 
men. There must be in this city three or four thousand 
elephants, the others being in the villages. Every da\^ each one 
gets one mmio ^ or one mano and a half, of rice or other food. 
Fancy there must be in this city more than twelve thousand 
horses, because nearly all go on horseback. You see what an 
amount of food they require, and their food general^ consists of 
chick-peas (garvancos). Barley is not used ; and the coiintn' 
supplies it all. And so I say that it is very fertile ; it would be 
even more, if those who live on it treated it as propiietarv 
lords. 

“ It has many' mines of iron, of copper, and even of silver ; 
but they are far. Copper mines there are : for there are some 


1 JIan (Hind.), maund* 
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copper mines near this city,^ where it is said they get thirty or 
more pounds of copper out of forty pounds of earth dug up. I 
scarcely believed it, however, but those who knew it well 
asserted it to me quite seriously. A Castilian miner, who saw 
them, affirmed the same to me, and showed himself greatly 
surprised. 

‘'Cotton is the ordinary clothing of the country; and a 
man dresses very neatly on six or eight ducats, and lives at 
very small expense. 

“Hence it is that there are very rich men among these 
Moors and Gentiles ; they amass great treasures, which at the end, 
when they die, go to the King. For a captain to leave behind 
a million ducats is very common. There are captains and lords 
who have forty, fifty millions ; but they do not profit by them, 
during their lifetime, as they hide them; still less do they, when 
they die, because the King generally takes them ; and if the 
heirs declare them sponte (of their own accord), they leave them a 
large part, et e conuerso (and conversely). 

“They lack what is best, the truth. The law, the worship 
of God, everything is Mahomet’s ; but they keep their law very 
little in what runs counter to their appetites. Wine is forbidden 
them, and they drink it to excess ; and, unless they get drunk, they 
fancy they have not drunk. They make wine from jagra, that 
is from the sugar-cane, and from the bark (casca) of a certain tree ; 
with the same jagra they make vinegar; and they make the 
wine as strong as they like, [P. 212 ] strong enough to knock 
down a bull. They do not much use our grape-wine, because it 
is not as strong. 

“ Just as landed property is at the King’s disposal, so are 
dignities. To-day one is raised to high honour ; the next rn< > ruing 
he is thrown down. When anyone comtnits a fault or an ofiVnce 
{alguna falta 6 alguna culpa) in the King’s service, the King orders 
there and then, in his presence, to give him fifty or one hundred 
lashes from a whip, and every blow that is given is heart] from 
very far; when lie has been well whipped, lie goes hom(\, gets 
cured in a hurry, and quickly runs back to hm duty as before, 
without having lost more, than the boy who gets a whipping in 
school 

“ If this people were Christian, what a blessing it would be ! 
What to do, my Father? What means will you give me to 
convert them ? They listen to us : non credunt auditui nostro ® 
(they do not believe our hearing). The King loves us much ; he 
honours us ; but he does not do what we want, which is his 
conversion. 

“ Lest Your Reverence should say that I do nothing for you, 


^ Tiene mucha^' 7mna8 de kicrrOf y cobre^ y mm do platm edcm 
lexos ,* las de cobre si : que cerea de esta Ciudad estdn tmas de robrc. 

2 Cp. John, XII. 38.' 
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I send you a copy of the points which I wrote for the Aniinai 
[Letter] from India. It is in Portuguese, that being our language 
here ; and I w' ant that other friends here see it first : for Father 
Francisco de Vergara, an old friend, must get it read and must 
show it to many in the city of Bazain,’- where w'e have a College, 
of which he is Rector, although they say he is very old. Vale 
igiiur {farewell, therefore). I make one condition : that is, that 
you will send it to our College of Alcala, that they may read it 
and commend to God this their brother, that they may see for 
what countries they are being educated, and may amass a large 
store of letters and piety, so that the Lord Jesus may be glorified 
through them ubique (everywhere). Amen. 

"'•Commending m^nself earnestly to the Holy Sacrifices of 
them all and of Your Reverence.’’ 

‘•'From this city and Court of Agra, the 14th of September 
of [1]609. 

“ Geronymo Xavier F 


iji 

§ 4, Reasons for Ms going to Chaul and mteresting 
geograpMcal details. 

While at Chaui, during the last years of his life, he told 
him " the reason of his coming there, and other details, to the 
following effect : — 

“I received Your Reverence’s letter of the 27th of Feb- 
ruary of this year on the 27th of November of the same,® and 
the many bits of good ne^ys you give me in it afforded me much 
consolation. I do not know how my letters did not reach you ; 
for I write to you every year, though it costs me trouble, as I 
have no one to help me in these lands of the Mogoi to make 
copies {a escribir vias), and I have not the strength I had former- 
ly ; but my love draws strength out of my weakness ; and so I 
cannot help being pained that those letters which cost me so 
much trouble did not reach you. 

“ Two years ago, the Portuguese took a ship from a captain 
of the Mogoi King which was coming from Meca, and he 
resented it so much, at the instigation of the said captain, that 
he showed himself very angry with them. And to force them 
to give him some satisfaction about the ship, he had us deprived 
of the churches of Labor and Agra ; and he sent me into exile as 
it were, telling us to go and complain to the Viceroy of what 
he was doing against us. And he took from us the alms which 


1 We saw above (p. 113, n. 9) that he was at Bassein in 1593. 

2 To Fr. Thomas de Ituren. 

3 Four ships left Lisbon on April 5, 1615; one reached Goa on Sept. 
21, 1615; another on Oct. 7 ; another on Nov. 11. 
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he used to give for our upkeep. His sending me liei’e was only 
a trick to make me arrange with the Viceroy about peace, and 
to conceal the fact that he was asking for it. That is how 
[P. 213] I was dismissed by him. 

''When I arrived at the port of Zurrate,’ the war had 
already begun, and, as the Mogol did not get the better of it 
(he got some hard knocks, rather), the 3 ^ took me prisoner with 
another Father. But, when they heard that the Viceroy was 
himself coming to attack them and the English, who lay at 
anchor in the port of Zurrate, they sent me to discuss with him 
ea quae fads sunt ^ (the conditions of peace). And it pleased 
our Lord that peace, honourable to the Portuguese, should be 
concluded, and, though the King would not at first ratify what 
had been arranged by his captain, but asked for new conditions 
which the Portuguese would not agree to, he finally yielded to 
what had been agreed upon and the terms are now being 
fulfilled. 

" Now that the Superiors have me here, they do not let 
me go back to them. And to be surer of me, they fettered me 
with the College of S. Paolo the rectorship of wdiich is vacant, 
as the former Rector comes as Provincial. And I am now on 
my way thither, although I should require leather being for a 
good time in the Novitiate, having been twenty years among 
Moors. God knows what will happen. The work of substitute 
is at present carried on by Ft, Francisco Vergara, whom Your 
Reverence must know, who is as old as myself. 

" Your Reverence asks me to write to you quite an amount 
of things, just as if I were a young man with nothing to do and 
enjoying a holiday. But you cannot expect so much writing 
from an old man, wdth little health and plenty of work, who is 
about to travel, and who must have written already a quire of 
paper in letters and copies {vias). However, I take Your 
Reverence’s letter with me to answ^er the points in it, according 
as I may find some leisure, although I tliink I shall not fiind as 
much as I desired. 

" The Don Miguel of whom Your Reverence speaks is the 
one who apostatised from Religion and iM FaJthJ M!ay God 
have mercy on him ! 

"There is actually a great persecution in Japan: but 
revera (indeed) that was missing, so that the genuineness of the 


1 Surat. 2 Luke, XIV. 32. Goa. 

Pr. Jerome Xavier had a nephew, 'Don Miguol, tho non oi‘ his 
eldest brother, D. Leon de Ezpelota, In a lott(ir to this brother (Goa, 
12 Xov,, 1593) he complains that he has no nows of lurti. (Of. J. M. 
Cros, S.J., St FrangMs de Xavier,.,,. mi pay.^, m famltle, m vie, 
Toulouse, 1894, p, 463. Fr. Jerome wrote to him froru Agra,, Aug. 14, 
1602 {iUd., p, 465). I see no reason for thinking there is question of this 
Don Miguel. Fr. Thomas de Ituren may have inquired about some Don 
Miguel in the East. 
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Christianity of that nation may be seen. Your Reverence will 
see it. 

'' Last year, the English came in four ships ; the Portuguese 
could not expel them from here ; they got away safely, although 
in flight ; at the Court of the King ^ they left their Ambassador, 
who is much favoured by him. 

‘‘The Kings whom I have known are the actual one and 
his father : he died neither as a Moor nor as a Christian, but 
in the Gentile sect which he had embraced. The nephev’s of 
the present one apostatised at the order of their uncle, who 
was irritated at the capture of the said ship. 

“ As for the books which Your Reverence says you sent, I 
thank 3^011 ver}’ much for 3 ^our trouble : but I did not ask j’oii 
the Alcoran in Arabic, since we have no end of them here ; I 
had it translated from Arabic into Persian, and from Persian 
into Portuguese. 

“ I shall manage to send to Your Reverence from Goa the 
information which you ask me about the lands of Prester 
John : for I cannot do it from here. And if (what is more 
likely) I should not send it from Goa this year, but am alive 
next year, I shall send it to Your Reverence Deo volente, 

“ The winter at Goa is in the middle of June, in July and 
August. Also in the lands of the Mogor, at Lahore, Agra, etc. ; 
but not much. In December and January the cold is verj- great 
{ay muy honos frios), but there is no winter-season as in Spain. 

“ The cities are generally built of mud, and the}’ have not 
very good streets. The greater number of the houses are covered 
with leaves or straw. At Labor there are good orchards, but 
few Europe fruits : these come, however, in great quantities 
from Persia. They have good houses, and in Cambaya, 
Ahmadabad, they are covered much better and whitewashed 
with lime ; the streets are well aligned : this is generally the 
case in the kingdom of [P. 214] Guzarate. But, from the time 
that they fell into the power of the King of Mogol, they 
have been deteriorating much, just as the lands are much 
spoiled which at an earlier period were taken by the Mogores ; 
for they destroy everything with their oppressions. Bengala is 
a very large kingdom, which belongs to this Eang Jahanguir, 
It is peaceful and very rich. 

“ The dress of these people consists of white cotton cloth. 
The rich dress richly on their feasts ; they wear brocade, etc. 
All eat on the ground, and they eat well ; their food consists of 
goat and rice. The rich eat sheep of five cuartos ^ ; cows are 
not killed, the King having forbidden it for the sake of the 
Gentiles. And these get him to forbid every kind of flesh - 
meat and fish at a certain time of the year ; the Moors eat it all 


1 Sir Thomas Roe. 2 Akbar. 

A copper coin worth 5 maravedis. 
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the same on the ; but ifc is nullo mode (not at all) sold in the 
market at that time. The King celebrates a great feast on the 
Nou mm May ; that is, the first or new day, which is the 21st 
of March, when they begin their year : it lasts forty days and all 
that time no flesh-meat nor fish is killed 7nata) . And, as this 
time generally coincides with the end of onr Lent, we are made 
to abstain from flesh-meat and fish many days after onr Lent. 
The whole year round it is forbidden under heavy penalties to 
slaughter meat (^natar came) on Sundays and Thursdays. 

“Enough, my pen, enough! See how much you have to 
write, and there is little time, etc. 

“ As regards what you say of Labor, 1 answer that the 
maps make a mistake about its position. It is in 32 degrees of 
latitude and 108 of longitude.- Agra is in 26 and a half of 
latitude and 114 of longitude/^ I do not know whether I shall 
be able to copy a paper with the longitude and latitude of the 
cities of these parts. ^ If 1 can, it will be sent with this letter ; 
otherwise, patience. Interim (meanwhile), take these latitudes 
which I send you, and which are more than what I thought 1 
would wnite. They go by one via, in the first via {en la 
primera). 

“The deaths of Fathers Ordonez, Ortega, and others of our 
time, I felt ut homo (as man): they rejoiced me %it fratrem (as 
their brother), and that of Fr, Rubio {y la de el P. Rubio), 
about whom a Pather Rector of the College of Manila, who 
came to Goa this year, said that they are now reading at Alcala 
the course which he composed ; gratulor ilU et nostrae Provinciae, 
si ita est (I congratulate him and our Province, if that is so). 
Write to me about these things : who wrote, who printed, and 
what ? Indeed, I am consoled to see the many new authors 
whom I find and see all along, and I am told that I shall find 
many at Goa. Lauietur Domimis (the Lord be praised). 

“Commending myself to Your Reve^ence^s Holy Sacrifices 
and prayers. 

“ From Chaul, the 4th of December, [16I5J 
Geronynio Xavier P 
^ 


1 Read : nauroz. 

2 Op. with Monserrate {Mem. AdaL Soc. Bengal, III, 5:^8), H,‘i 59' 
Long, E., 31'' 39' Lat. N., and the Imperial Gazetteer of India : 74 20' ,E., 
31" 35' 3S[. 

3 Cp. with Monserrate, {ibid., 5Z7) i 117" Long. K, 21 19' Lat. N., 
and the Imperial Gazetteer of India: 78 ' 3' E,, 27 ' 10' N. 

4 We can jiidge that Fi*. Jerome Xavier had no copy of Monserrate's 
MS. Mongolicae Legat. Commentari%tB. 

s Anthony Enbius or Ruvio, S.J., a Spaniard; b. 1548; entered at 
Alcala, aged 21 years ; taught philosophy and 1 1 years theology at Mexico ; 
after 25 years in Mexico, returned to Spain, and died at Alcala on March 
8, 1616. Cf. de Backer. 
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§ o. He returns to C4oa and passes to a better life, being Archbishop 
Elect of Angamale. 

The last letter which this apostolic man wrote to Fr. Thomas 
de Ituren, was from Goa, a few months before liis death. He 
says : — 

I shall be short in this letter, as I have no time to write 
at length, and as I had no letter from Your Reverence to which 
to reply : for of all the ships which left Portugal, the first fought 
against four English ships and was so damaged that her oi\Tn 
Captain, who got ashore wdth all the people on board, set fire to 
her, lest she might prove of use to the enemies : the second 
arrived, but without letters or Fathers, as these came on board 
the third, of which we have no news.^ [ P. 215 ] Blessed be 
God in everything I 

Thanks to God, I am in middling health and still in charge 
of this College, although it requires more strength than I have. 

‘'The Mogol King ordered to reopen the Churches and he 
acts with the Fathers as before. Three days ago, I received a 
letter from a great captain of his, in which he asks me in the 
King’s name to return thither, etc. I think the Fathers will not 
give me leave for that, because they fear I have not the health 
and strength required for the labours of that country ; and yet, 
now^ that I am at death’s door, it mattered much for me to be 
in Moorish country ; perhaps, the ha^^py lot of being killed by 
them might aw^ait me ; at any rate, it would be no small advan- 
tage to me to die trying to undeceive them from their false law 
and w^ay. My Father, the King in the meantime kept our 
Churches closed up with stone and mortar ; but he ordered finall}" 
to open them, and it was done to our great honour and consola- 
tion, and he now treats the Fathers as heretofore. Herewith 1 
send you a letter from the Fathers who remained there, which 
has reached me. 

“ My health is middling ; and, although not sufficient for the 
post of Superior, it would b^e enough for a subject’s ; and medi- 
cines were no longer of any use to me when I got old. What I 
wished most was that they should give me time ut attenderem 
mihi ipsi (to attend to myself) in some place of retirement. 
How^ever, in the work they give me I feel consoled with the 
hope that, through the prayers and merits of these my brethren, 
whom He entrusted to me, Jesus Christ our Lord will take pity 
on me. May His grace lighten the burden. 

'' Fr, Francisco de Vergara, who ceased being Rector of 


1 A reference to three ships which left Lisbon on March 26, 1616 ? 
The S. Julian was attacked by 4 English ships; the second arrived, the 
third reached on Oct. 21, 1616. (Manoel Xavier, S.J., op. cit., p. 47.) 
M. Xa\der’s information clashes with J. Xavier’s statement,^ unless the 
second ship, the date of whose arrival is not given by M. Xavier, reached 
after January 5, 1617. 
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this College, is now taking rest in the Novitiate^ without office 
of any sort : he devotes himself to the concerns of his soul and has 
no obligatory work to distract him ; he was granted this grace as 
a great favour, and may the Lord fill him with it, as He does. 

Of the others known to Your Keverencc', none is now 
alive in this Province, since Fr, Francisco Hernandez died in a 
Mission,^ and Fr, Francisco Nunez died in the City of Santo 
Thorne.^ 

‘'Prom Fr. Francisco Calderon I received a letter this year, 
which came to me from Manila, whither he was banished from 
Japan with many other Fathers in tlie great persecution which 
was raised there against the Christians : in it some were martyred, 
and many were severely tortured, who showed great courage 
under it.^ We do not know in what condition things now are. 
But what is sure is that that Christianity has always great need of 
being much commended to the Lord and of being much favoured 
by Bis Divine Majesty. 

“ The Christianity of China gets on very well. May God 
prosper it. 

“ And may He keep Your Reverence and heai* tlie prayers 
which you make to Him for me, and those which this sinner 
makes for Your Reverence, to whose Holy Saciilices and prayers 
I greatly commend myself. 

“ From Goa, the 5th of January of [ 1 J 617. 

“ Geronymo Xavier. 

" I should much like to hear about the state of your (easa) 
Province and of our College of Alcala, conceiming [its progress] 
in letters and piety, and about the material side, etc. Omnes 
notos meos meo nomine saluta (Salute in rn.y name all my acquain- 
tances).” 

5{c 1^: ;J5 

These are the letters of this indefatigable Missionary, the 
originals of which have been preserved. The same ^^ear 
[ 1 ] 617 he went to Heaven to receive the rcwai'd of cvcj’lasting 
bliss. His death took place in the said city of Goa, on ihi'! I7th 
of June,'^ the time when, the fame of his grea,t hibours and 

1 Apparently, Bengal Op. p. n. 7. 

2 Not mentioned by Fr. L. Basse, S.J., in his A pp. ad mtal. Mws, 
Madurensis pro anno X 914 f wh&ve WQ have a list of JoHiiits at S. Thom6 
and Negapatam. Only one “ P. Francisens NimeH,” a PortngnoHe, came 
to India in 1611 (Franco). 

After the death of Hideyoshi in 1608 peace reigned for fifteen 
years. ... In 1600 and 1613 Dutch (md ISngliah ProteHtants arrived wiu» 
were jealous of the Spanish and Portuguese Catholicis. In 1(>13 persocu-' 

tion recommenced In the following year.... it was dtKjroed that 

Catholicism be abolished, and this edict was ronowtHl by Hidctada in 
1616..... The result was horrible.’’ F. Lignml h\ (Udh. FncycL, Now 
York, VIII. 307. 

J. M. Cros, S.J., Sc. Francois de Xavier, ... . mn pays, sa /mmlle. 
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sufferings for the Christian Reiigion having reached Europe, he 
had, at the request of King Don Philip III, been elected 
[ P. 216] Archbishop of Angamale, after the death of Father 
Doctor Francisco Roz.^ But, although he was considered, 
owing to his great prudence, virtue, and worth, as verv deserving 
of that mitre, for the good of numberless souls, the Lord was 
satisfied with the many •whom he had won for him in the Mogor, 
and he desired to reward his heroic toil with a heavenly, not an 
earthly, dignity. 

This servant of God wrote in the Persian tongue and 
against the sects of the Infidels, chiefiy the Mahometan, a 
book on the mysteries of the Christian faith, entitled Fomitam of 
Life. 

A Compendium or Summary of the same work. 

A tome about the Life, Miracles and Doctrine of our Sa viour 
Jesus Christ. “ This book, says the Licentiate Don Antonio de 
Leon in his Bibliotheca Oriental, he presented to the Great 
Mogor, who entitled it Mirror of Purity, and sent a copy to the 
King of Persia, whose satraps wrote another against it. throwing 
out some doubts which they desired to be answered- Accord- 
ingly, the Discalced Carmelite Fathers brought it to Rome (in 
the year 1629) and presented it to the Congregation de Pro- 
paganda Fide, where the matter is being considered. ” Thus far 
this author. 

Fr. Geronymo Xavier wrote also in the same Persian 
tongue the lives of the Apostles', the histories and achieve- 
ments of the Holy Martyrs', a Directory of Kings, for the good 
government of the kingdom ; different letters in Latin, from India 
and the Mogor.- 

A heretic ^ translated into Latin the History of Christ and 
the History of St, Peter, but he misunderstood the Persian text 
in some places and so translated it badly ; and he added besides 
some notes which are clearly heretical and deserve to be burnt. 
See on this point the Bibliotheca of Fr. Philip Alegambe, and 
read in detail the achievements of this famous man in the many 


sa vie, Toulouse, 1894, p. 467, gives June 7, 1617, for the date of his 
death ; Sommervogel has June 17, 1617 ; Fr. F. de Soxzza, S.J., who 
wrote at Goa, has June 26, 1617 {Or. Conq., Lisbon, 1710, II. Gonq. 1, 
D. II., Nos. 48-49, pp. 153-155). Fr. J. Xavier died burnt and asphyxiated 
in a fire at the new College of St. Paul or of St. Roch. Other fires 
occurred at that College on Jan. 1, 1591; in Dee. 1663; on Jan. 6, 1675; 
and in 1698, the year when Fr. de Souza wrote. 

1 Bishop Francis Boz died only on Febr. 18, 1624, at Parur, where a 
Malayaiam inscription still records the date of his death. Cf. Paulinas 
a S- Barth., India Or. Christ., Romae, 1794, p. 64, who copied the date 
at Parur on Sept. 10, 1785. Jerome Xavier had been appointed his 
coadjutor. 

2 Our bibliographical repertories are still very unsatisfactory as 
regards J. Xavier’s Persian works. 

s Louis de Dieu. 
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authors who have written his life, especially in the 4th ton^ of 
onr Varones Illustres, published by the (Venerable) Iir. John 
Eusebius 4 

1 Nieremberg. -Being away from libraries when I commented on 
these extracts, I had to leave many things without sydlicieot comment : 
e.g., the names of several of Fr. J. Xavier’s friends m hnrope. 




Article No. iO* 


Some Letters of Fr. Jerome Xavier, S.J., to his Family 
( 1593 -._. 1612 ). 

Compiled by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


The magnificent lord Miguel de Xavier, lord of Xavier 
and Azpilcueta/’ had for son an admirable imitator of the 
zeal of Francis Xavier in the Indies, Geronymo de Ezpeleta, 
who wdll never sign otherwise than Geronymo Xavier, happier 
and prouder to connect himself with Anna de Jasso and her 
brother than with all the noble lineage of the Ezpeleta.” ^ 

The folloioing pages are taken from P. L.-J os -Marie Oros, 

8.J., Saint Frangois de Xavier, Son pays, sa famille, 

sa vie. Toulouse, A. Louhens, 1894, pp. 461-467. 

[P.461] -‘On January 1, 1621, Father Ximenez de Oeco 
wrote : — “ 

'The holy Fr. Geronymo Xavier, whose true name is 
don Geronymo de Ezpeleta, adopted the name of Xavier 
out of devotion for his holy uncle. He was born in 1549, 
in the house of his family, at Veyre, at a league from the 
town of Oiite. The Ezpeleta are of very noble lineage, both 
in Navarre and in France. [ have visited the castle of Veyre 
and have slept in Fr. Geronymo’s room. 

‘ The eldest brother of Geronymo, don Leon de Ezpeleta, 
had another brother, with whom I was intimate in my child- 
hood, namely, don Bernardo de Ezpeleta, prior of the Knights 
of Malta, in the kingdom of Navarre, and for a long time 
general of the galleys of Malta. He was a man of great 
intellectual range, of singular wisdom and prudence, and who 
practised the virtues after the manner of the Saints. All the 
Knights of the Order said of him : He was a real Saint, 
and had he lived, w^e should have had him for Grand Master. 

[P. 462] ' Geronymo entered the company at Alcala, on 

the 9th of May, 1568, and from there left for the Indies. 
He was superior at Goa, and remained long with the Emperor 
of the Mogols. The members of his family say : " The letters 
which Fr. Geronymo wrote to us would prove, not only his 
sanctity, but his prophetic spirit.” He wrote to me from 
Agra, the Court of the Great Mogol, on the 20th of October, 
1609 : "I am old already; I am sixty years old, and am yet 


1 Cf. P.-L. Jos.-Marie Cros, S-J., Saint Francois de Xavier, Sa vie 
<6t ses lettres, Paris, Retaux, 1900, Vol. T, p. 134. 

2 Domestic archives. 
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weaker than such an age would allow to suppose ; I need 
therefore the prayers of all, and I expect, in particular, those of 
Y[our] R[everence], since kinship of blood and spirit give 
me a double right to them. I recommend myself much 
also to the novice Bernard.” 

‘This novice, of whom Fr. Geronymo speaks, was his 
grand-nephew, son of the Ezpeletas established at Olite. When 
I went to Navarre, for the feasts of Fr. Xavier’s beatification,^ 
I saw at Olite a saintly widow, aged eighty years or more, 
the novice’s grandmother. There is still at Olite dona Isabel 
de Ezpeleta, Fr. Bernard’s sister, and niece of Fr. Geronymo, 
a lady much respected and of the first of the town.’ 

At another place in his notes, Fr. de Occo says; — 

‘ I received a letter from the saintly Fr. Geronymo Xavier, 
my uncle {mi tio), my mother’s cousin (primo). By the divine 
mercy, a sister of our glorious Father Saint Francis Xavier 
was m}' mother’s great-grandmother.’ 

“There is question here evidently of Ana de Jassu. Juan 
Ximenez de Occo’s mother was an Ezpeleta, and Fr. Geronymo- 
was Fr. de Oceo’s uncle d la mode de Bretagne. 

“ Fr. de Occo spoke of letters by Fr. Geronymo to his 
famil3^ Here are some extracts : ^ 

“ 1593 . — To his brother, do7i Leon de Ezpeleta, lord of 
Veyre, grandson of Ana de Jassu. 

‘ Sen or and brother of my soul, — Since my last letter^ 
I no longer fancy Your Merced otherwise than old, broken down, 
sufiering ; the love I have for you and owe you obliges me 
all the more [P. 463] strictly to remind you that you must 
take care of putting order in your soul, and of keeping it in 
good condition, under the very penetrating and very pure 
eyes of our just judge. 

‘ Do not fail, Senor mio, to make a good confession every 
month ; while in good health, make your will, as you like ; 
leave no embarrassments to your successors ; what they would 
have to settle with the vezinos (neighbours), it is better that 
you settle j^ourself; especially, leave no debts; leave nothing 
undone to pay them, while jon are alive ; who does otherwise 
places his soul in great danger of damnation after death ; no alms 
or prayers, you know it well, can preserve from hell those 
who, having been able to pay their debts, have not done it. 
Consider also that to several, at the hour of the final account, 
it will be of no avail to say that they could not pay. Regulate 
your affairs so well from now that the Father of the poor, 
judge of us all, may see that jmu did everything possible 
to pay. I insist on this point, knowing that God, at the 


1 St. Francis Xavier was beatified in 1 610. — H. H. 

2 Archives of the Marquis del Amparo. Of. on them opt cit., VoL h 
p- IX. 
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iioiir of ills accounts, is more rigorous in this respect than 
■we tliiijk, and I hold for certain that many of those who 
are praised on earth for their alms and legacies are in hell, 
because, while able, they neglected to pay their debts. 

' To don Miguel, my nephew, say, I pray, that he treats me 
very ill, hj not letting me know what becomes of him ; it is 
time, it seems to me, to establish him (de hii donner etai). 
I recommend strongly his young sisters to him ; let him know^ 
that his father. Your Merced, being our brother, took for 
us a father’s place, for which we shall be thankful to him 
as long as we live. Mi SeTiora dona Maria (de Atondo), 
as you assure me, considers me still as her son, as when I 
was at Veyre, and I, I take great care to recommend her to 
Our Lord with all her sons. 

' Give news from me, I beg of you, to all our Seiiores 
parientes of Pampeliina and to Senor the Viscount de Zolina ; 
tell him to be greatly mindful that he belongs to the trunk, to 
the hoh^ stem of Fr. Master Francis. 

^To the Sehora widow de Tafalla, our aunt (Lucia de 
Aguirre, widow of Capita^ Juan de Azpiicueta) and to her 
son don Francisco, say the same. Speak to me at length about 
ail. May Oar Lord Jesus keep Your Mercexl in His holy hand ; 
however great a sinner that I am, I beseech him to do so and 
I shall not cease asking it of Him. 

[P. 464] • Becommend me much to the souvenir of all our 
vezinos of our lugar of Y eyre ; tell them that I take care to recom- 
mend them all to Our Lord ; T do not designate any of them by 
name, because I love them all specially and commend them all to 
God. Be careful to remain on peaceful terms with them, even 
should it be at your own expense, and, by example as in word, 
teach your sons, don Miguel in particular, to do the same. 

‘ May Our Lord keep Your Merced and all your house. 

'From Goa, the day of San MilianA our Patron, to whom 
I remain alwa3^s devout, having received in his church the grace 
of being a Christian.’ 

"1594, iSth October,- from Goa. — Al Senor Don 
Bernardo de Ezpeleta Commendador de Malta, e mi Senor y 
hermano en Ohristo. {De la India Oriental, I® via.Y 

'I. H. S. — Senlior, — El amor y gracia de X° W Senor 
sea con V.M. — Amen.^ 

■ I had decided to wTite to yon at great length, but a 


3 St. Emilian (Mill an), a Spanish monk ; alive in A.D. 554; famous in 
old Castile, where several towns and parish- churches bear his name. 
His feast falls on Hov. 12. — H, J3. 

2 in Cros ; and 28th Oct. , at the end. 

To the Senor.. Commander of Malta, and my Seilor and 

brother in Christ. (From East India, 1st copy.) 

4 « The love and grace of Jesus Christ Our Lord be with Your 
Merced. Amen.” 
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reason wbicli I shall tell you prevents me and obliges me to write 
ill haste. I have had no letter from you this year, and believe 
me, a letter less from you is a privation which I feel. The 
letters must have perished m these shipwrecks so numerous. 
{Follow details on the work of the Alissionaries, the exploits of the 
f iceroy and the Portuguese in their wars against the Muha7n- 
niedam, efc.)^ 

‘ For two years I was in charge of this house of Goa : now 
it pleases God Our Lord to send me to the lands of the Mogol : 
the king himself, called Equebar, has requested the Vicerot^ and 
the Bishop to send him some Fathers. He is a very powerful 
king ; four hundred leagues separate us from his Court, and the 
four hundred leagues are across his dominions. Would to God 
that I have the happiness of announcing His Holy Law as 
becomes. The chief of the Court and of the country are 
Moors. If I am of little use to them, my sins will he the 
cause of it; as for me, I shall consider blessed fruit of my 
labours to suffer and die for the most holy name of Jesus 
Christ. I go, and I offer myself for it, with great consolation of 
my soul ; never, in the Indies, have I felt so happy, so full of 
courage and confidence, as at this hour, when God applies me 
to a work which will have to cost me so much, and the more 
the better. 

[P. 465] ' Sehor and my brother, the present will be, I 

believe, the last one that I shall write to you. Hasten, Senor, to 
save yourself, that we may meet in the kingdom of heaven, there 
to enjoy our God eternally With His grace I shall do the same ; 
help me with your prayers as it is my duty to help you. Should 
you w^rite to me, your letters will be sent to me where I am, 
as long as they can find me there alive. Consider, Senor, that 
in the religion in which you have entered, the facilities of 
salvation are not wanting; keep in it your first fervour. If 
there are near you Fathers of the Company of Jesus, profit by 
it. What I recommend to you is the frequentation of the 
sacraments, prayer, and holy readings. 

•' I do not think I can write to our brother ; give them 
news about me. There now, I am sajdng good-bye to them 
all ; but I shall not cease for that to recommend them always 
to our Creator. You know, you, w^hat obligations we have to- 
wards them ; neither you nor I should be where we are, had the 
Senor don Leon not surrounded us, as he did, with a father’s 
care, love, and providence ; yes, indeed, he showed himself to 
us a father more than [P. 466] a brother. May it please the very 
sweet Jesus to reunite us all there in His holy kingdom. Amen^ 
amen. 

^ From Goa, the 28th of October,^ 1594. 


1 Passages omitted by Fr. Cros. 

2 Sic in Cros ; and 18th Oct,, above. 
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" Your Merced's unworthy servant and brother in Jesus 
Christ. — Jeronymo XAVIERJ 

‘‘ 1602, i4th August, from Agra. — To his nephew, Don 
Mguel de Ezpeleta. (D. Leon had died on the 24th of June, 
1595.) 

After long details on those countries, on the work of the 
Jesuits in Ceylon, etc., Fr, Geronyino adds : — 

‘ There, our Fathers have already many' Christians : but 
not as many as in the kingdoms of Japan, whence recent 
letters have reached me. They tell me that, last X’Car, more 
than sixty” thousand became Christians. One counts there 
already more than three hundred thousand faithful, brought 
into the Church during the fifty years that have elapsed from 
the time that our blessed uncle, Fr. Master Francis Xavier, 
arrived in that country with his companions, to begin there 
the work of conversion : such is already the fruit of his great 
labours.’ 

“ 1612, 15th October, from Goa. — To Fr. JuanXimenez 
de Occo : — 

^ IHS. Pax Christi. — Let the form of this note not astonish 
too much Your Reverence ; I have not even been able, this 
year, to write to you in any way. Serious maladies, added 
to old age, have more than once persuaded me that I was 
going to say farewell to this world ; I feel better now, thanks 
to God, but, as I have just finished writing letters for Rome 
and elsewhere, I am so prostrated that I have difficulty (you 
may believe me) to write these few words. I congratulate you 
on your promotion to the priesthood, because you will use this 
gift (I trust), as the Company wants, and I congratulate 
myself too, since I shall have a share in a good part of your 
holy sacrifices, and I need it so much, at the age and in the 
condition where I am. Forgive me ; I can no more. I recom- 
mend myself much to your prayers and holy Sacrifices. — 
Jeronymo XAVIER.’ 

[P. 467] “ Fr. Geronymo died in the odour of sanctity, at 

Goa, on the 7th of June, 1617.^ To him, as to Francis, high 
employments were proposed in Europe; the King of Spain 
nominated him to an archbishopric.® God gave him the grace 
which he coveted, to die a simple missionary. 

“ Fr. Geronymo did not forget, in the Indies, the son of 

1 “ Bernard united himself, as much as he could, to the Society of 
Jesus ; he solicited and obtained (27th August, 1614) letters of application 
to the spiritual family of St. Francis Xavier.” 

[The last page of the original of this letter, an autograph, is repro- 
duced in facsimile at p. 465.] 

2 See the date, 26th June, 1617, in our last paragraph. — H. H. 

2 As coadjutor to Archbishop Francis Boz of Angamale-Cranganore. 

— H. H. 
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capita'll Juan, Francis Xavier’s more beloved brother ; be 
wished that he and his mother, Lucia de Aguerre, should not 
lose sight of the examples of the Saint, with whom a bond of 
such close kinship united him. Lucia and her son remained 
the\ too, worthy of the honour God had bestowed on them . . ’ ’ 
Father J erome Xavier’s death . — 

Father Jerome Xavier died a tragic death at Goa. He 
was the victim of one of the many fires which broke out in the 
Casas^do Rosario, which were in turn a dwelling for seculars 
Giil 1578), a convale.scent home for Religious (1580), a Professed 
House (1585), a Novitiate and a College, the New College of 
fet. Paul or of St. Roeh. ^‘The first fire carried away the 
Church of the Novitiate on the first of January of the year 
fiiteen hundred and nmety-one [Jan. 1, 1591]. In the year 
161 on the twenty-sixth of June, died Father Jeron'ymo 
Xavier a Navarrese, the Rector of the new College burnt 

o”his b^d°”*^'^ caught hold 

St. Josephus College, Darjeeling. 

August 9, 1926. 


Vol. IlJcfuThH it Irik 



Article No. 11. 


Some Notes on Bro. Bento de Goes, S.J. 
(loSS—d, 1607.) 

By the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

Father Nicholas Trigault wrote on Bro. Bento de Goes (24th 
Dec., 1607):— 

[P. 225] I have said enough about the Christians [of Goa]. 
Let UvS say something now of the Missions of this Prorinee 
[of Goa], and let us begin witii that of the kingdom of Mogor 
or of Achebar {for it is the same) and the greatest of all the 
Mahometan [kingdoms] There are in it four of our Fathers, 
very distinguished men. The Superior of the Mission is Father 
‘ Hierosme ’ Xavier, a personage very worth .y of the name and 
kingship of so great an Apostle. The fruit they rea^D in those 
places is very small, which is nothing new among Mahometans. 
However, it is no small thing to have churches in the midst of 
the chief and sworn enemies of Christianity, for they have two 
of them in the two chief towns and usual residences of the 
King of xAgra and Lahot [ = Lahore], and to practise under their 
beard the functions and ministrations of the Catholic religion. 
And the king is very humane and kind towards them. Not 
long ago, the old king died ; his son, who succeeded him, 
sho-wed himself in the beginning very friendly to Mahometans 
and hostile to the Christians ; but, it was seen afterwards that 
what he did was only to establish himself more securely. 
His sonl having rebelled against him, he [the king] took him 
[P. 226] alive, and keeps him now shut up in a narrow prison. 
Now, before I finish with the affairs of the Mogor to pass on to 
those of Ethiopia {JEthiopia), let us speak of one of our brothers, 
called ‘ Benoist Gaez ’ [Benedict Goes], who was sent very far 
into the interior of the terra firma oi that great country. Our 
Fathers, who are at the king’s court, had often heard from the 
merchants that, far from there towards the north, there were 
Christians in a certain kingdom, which they called of Catay. 
It is not known whether this kingdom is in Tartary or in China. 
In fact [? 8. P. de verite\ Father 'Matthew Ricci’ writes to 
us from China that he has heard something similar about certain 
Christians who are to the north. Now, quite seven years 
ago, one of our Coadjutor Brothers, who is not at all versed in 
hellesdeUres^ a mam of great prudence and virtue, ^ and speaking 


1 Un de nos freres coadjuteurs verse aucmiement es bonnes lettres, de 
grande prudence. . . 
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extremely well the Persian toiigae, which is used in those 
countries^ was sent to discover what might be the truth of it. 
Oor Fathers who are in the Mogor receive rather often news 
from him. The last received, the latest in date, contains in 
substance this, that he w^as still a distance of fifty-two good 
days from Catay, and that he was starting on the first day 
[occasion ?] to go there in the company of some merchants, whom 
they call Castillas ^ in those countries, and who are allowed to 
enter it at a certain season of the year and up to a certain 
number, seventy -t wo I believe; that there are still, on so long 
a Journey, an infinity of dangers, always going through the lands 
of the Mahometans. To pass more easily, he says he is a 
Christian of Armenia; and [P. 227] for the purpose he has 
changed his name. He says he has reliable information that in 
that great Empire of Catav there are great vestiges of Chris - 
tianit}' ; for they have mitred Bishops, confer baptism, keep 
Lent, and the priests observe celibacy, and other such proofs of 
our Christian it}". He learned ail these things from a physician, 
who was a captive in the hands of the Turks, and said that 
he would write to us soon more certain and reliable news about 
it. The infinite goodness of our God will doubtless allow* that 
those beautiful and great countries be opened to our Company, 
which, as much as she can, embraces the whole world in her 
zeal, and endeavours with all her strength to procure the 
salvation of all men. The thing well deserves that you should 
obtain it from the Divine Majesty by your prayers and holy 
sacrifices.” ® 

Father Francisco de Sousa has the following on Bro. Bento 
de Goes’ conversion ; — 

[P. 258] ‘‘A stupendous miracle happened in the year one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-three [1583] in a village 
(povoagao) of the Travancor Coast, a league and a half from 
Goleche. The fleet of Cape Comorin landed there and with it a 
soldier, a native of Villafranca, in the Island of S. Miguel, who, 
seeing himself sunk in many sins, which a loose life entails, was 
going along almost despairing of his salvation. One day, 
he entered a Church, and, kneeling before an image of the 
Queen of Angels, an oil-painting, he asked her with many tears, 
help^ and succour. And lo ! suddenly four fountains started 
flowing : two of tears in the eyes of the Infant Jesus, who was in the 
arms of Our Lady, and two others of a certain liquid, like milk, 

3- A eonfusion. The word should be cafilas : caravans. Trigault must^ 
have written caffilas, 

^ There is something sacred about the number 72 in China. 

^ From a letter of Father Nicolas Trigault, S.J., to the Rev. Fr. 
Francois de Fieuront, his former professor of Philosophy at the College of 
Anehin. It is dated Goa, the eve of Christmas, 1607. He had arrived at 
Goa on Sept. 12, 1607. Cf. Abb4 C.Dehaisnes, Vie du Fire Nicolas Trigault, 
Tournai, 1864, pp. 225-227. 
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which flowed from the hands of Our Lady and bathed the altar. 
If all the faithful are 'members of Christ, as says St. Paul 
(I. ad Cormt. d.), repentant sinners are the pupils of His eyes, and 
therefore Christ and the sinner weep together. This Lord loves 
so much our tears that He makes them His own and transfers 
them from our eyes to His, tliereby to move the more the 
Eternal Father to pardon us our faults. Such is the sympathy 
between the heart of Christ and ours, that, when ours melts into 
tears of sorrow and contrition, His too gushes forth in fountains 
of pity and mercy. The sinner weeps [P. 259] bitterly, -when 
Christ deigns to cast His eyes on him, as happened to 
St. Peter, and Christ weeps for joy, when He sees the sinner 
weep, for tears of repentance cause great jubilee in Heaven. 
The tears of Christ gave birth to the tears of tlie soldier, 
and the tears of the soldier wetted the eyes of Christ ; and so 
many springs of water were necessary to wash away so man}’ 
and such grievous sins. The liquid could not be attributed to 
the moisture of the weather, because it is only in summer 
{vercio) ^ that the fleets are wont to go along that coast. The 
soldier, wondering at what happened, called out to his com- 
panions, all of whom witnessed the miracle, and they divided 
among themselves a handkerchief which they steeped in the 
liquid on the altar, which was distilling like myrrh from the 
hands of the Spouse. The soldier made a confession of his 
whole life to one of our Missionaries, and made a vow to enter 
Religion, which he did. The people of the fleet adorned the Church 
with boughs, and the ships celebrated the miraculous occur- 
rence with salvos of artillery. Father Sebastiao Gongalvez 
says : ‘ I informed myself about this miracle in the year one 

thousand six hundred and nine [1609] from our brother Antonio 
Magro, who a day later saw the marks of the miraculous liquid, 
and made his novitiate at Goa together with the said 
soldier, with whom I was very well acquainted in the College 
of St. Paul.’ He had, however, a scruple to tell his name, 
unless perhaps it was an oversight. In another part the same 
Author rejects this scruple, and says it was our Brother Bento 
de Goes, and that the Vicar of the Church was Father Nicolao 
Espinola.”^ 

The same story is related as of recent occurrence in the 
Annuae Litteme Societatis Jesu Anni M. J9. LXXXIII, Romae, 
M.D. LXXXV, pp. 211-212. 

In one of the villages of this Court [of Travancore], 
an event occurred which is worth recording in this letter. On 


1 FerSo *. so they commonly call the summer ; but properly the spring. 
{Portug. Diet.) 

2 Cf. Francisco de Sousa, S.J., Orients Conqidstado, Lisbon, 1710, 
VoL II, Conq. II, D. II, No. 5, pp. 258-259. 
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disembarking from a vessel {eo: myoparo)f^ a soldier, who 
had lost all liox^e of salvation, as he had given himself up 
to the devil, entered the Church, and falling on his knees before 
an image of the Most Holy Mother of God, he implored her help 
with many tears, when lo ! the Child Jesus in the arms of the 
Virgin was seen weeping with the soldier, while from the hands 
of the Mother there poured a fountain of water which flow^ed 
over the eiithe altar, that the soldier might understand thereby 
how great was his hope of pardon from her who is the fountain 
of grace, and liow^ easy, at the prayers of His Mother, is 
the Son, wdio thus received with tears a prodigal returning 
to Him. Informed of the whole matter, his companions hasten 
to see, that the more numerous the eye-witnesses, the greater 
might be the proof of the w'onder. And, indeed, they soaked 
a handkerchief in the w^ater which (w^e said) had whetted the 
altar, and divided it among themselves. As for the soldier, he 
came to us, and after making a confession of his whole life, 
he made the vow to enter Religion, so that the more sinfully he 
had bound himself to the devil, the closer he might bind 
himself to God.'’ ^ 


1 The meaning of myoparo^ — onis is given as a light vessel used by 
pirates. I understand that the fleet on which he was convoyed merchant- 
vessels for safety against the pirates of the Malabar coast. 

2 For fuller details on Bento de Goes see C. Wessels, S.J., Barly 
Jesuit travellers in Central Asia (1 608-17 21)^ The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1924, 
pjD. 1-41. 


Abtigle No. 12 


Three Letters of Fr. Joseph de Castro, S.J., 
and the Last Year of Jahangir. 

{Aug. 24, 1626 — Aug. 15, 1627.) 

Translated and edited by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


Jahangir died on October 28, 1 627 , after a short illness, while 
encamped at Chingiz Hath, a village near Bhimbar, at the foot of 
the hills, on the road to Kashmir, from which he was returning.^ 

The following three letters, translated and edited from 
rotographs of the autograph originals, vere written from 
Jahangir’s camp in the Kabul country and in Kashmir in 1626 
and 1627. They show that, like his father Akbar, Jahangir 
deluded the Jesuit Fathers and himself till the end with 
promises and hopes of conversion. Never had he been nearer to 
it than in 1609-10, when he allowed four of his nephews to be 
baptised. He was on the point of following suit. He might 
have been an Indian Constantine, but he merely said : What 

will happen, if I too become a Christian ? ” 

Fr. Antonio Ceschi di Santa Croce, S. J., wrote to his family 
in 1650 : The former King [Jahangir] showed much favour to 

the Christians of these parts ; on the Fathers he bestow^ed large 
aims, and, w^hen he ivas at the point of death, he ordered to 
caU the Fathers, because he w^anted to become a Christian ; but 
his people would never call them.” ^ Fr. Ceschi is not likel}^ to 
have made a mistake in the matter of Jahangir’s last wishes, 
Fr. de Castro, w^ho was the one whom they ivould not call, had 
died in 1646, oni}' two years before Ceschi’s arrival in Mogor, 
and there were those among the Fathers of Mogor who could 
have told Ceschi what they had heard from de Castro. 

Fr. de Castro does not refer much to the political events of 
1626-27 in the letters before us ; he says he has done so at 
length in other letters to Frs. Fabricio Banfo (1626), Nuno 
Mascarenhas (Kabul, 1626), and Claudio Francesco Septalio 
(Kabul. 1626). Unfortunately, these and many other letters of 
his have yet to be discovered. 

Fr. Joseph de Castro was born at Turin, apparently of 
Portuguese parents, as his name would show, in 1577. He 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1596, and sailed for India from 
Lisbon, not yet a priest, on March 25, 1602, on which occasion 
he is called ‘‘ a Portuguese” by Franco. The fleet of six ships 


1 Cf. V- A. Smith, Oxford History of India, 1919, pp. 387, 391. 

Cf. my translation of The Spiritual Letters of Father Antonio Ceschi df 
Santa Croce {1647-56), in The Examiner, Bombay, Sept. 1, 1917, p. 349. 
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arrived at Goa on or about September 2, 1602. He came to 
Mogor in or before 1610, as the Catalogues of Mogor mention 
him in 1610-16, 1618, 1620, 1621, 1624, 1633 and 1641. In 1612 
he made his profession of three vows We have determined his 
stay in Mogor for the period 1624-28 in A letter of Father 
Francisco Godinho, SJ., from W. Tibet {Tsaparang, Aug. 16, 
1626), published in J .P.A.S.B.,Yg\. XXI, 1925, pp. 49-61. 

He is the Joseph da Costa of Manucci. Of. W. Irvine, 
Bioria do Mogor, I. 161; IV. 424. Cf. also J.P.A.S.B., 1910, 
pp. 458. 460. 529-532. 540. 542. 

The letters we have of him show^ where he was at different 
times between 1631 and 1642 : Kingdom of Bengala, Nov. 24, 
(20?), 1631: Bengala, Aug. 28, 1632; Mogol, Aug. 8, 1632; 
Agra, Nov. 24, 1632 ; Agra, Febr. 6, 1633; Agra, Oct. 8, 1633 
(in this letter he says he was cruelly beaten for the faith) ; 
Agra, Sept. 5, 1635 ; Agra, Dec. 17, 1636 ; he wrote as Superior 
of the Mission on April 16, 1637 and October 29, 1637. We 
have also letters of his dated Agra on Aug. 20, 1638, September 
1, 1640, Oct. 3, 1640, Aug. 3, 1641, Aug. 25, 1641, Jan. 1, 1642. 

He is said to have died at Lahore on Dec. 25, 1648 ; but 
1648 is a mistake, since in the Jesuit Annual Letter from Mogor 
(May 1648 — Aug. 1649), published in the Allahabad University 
Journal of Indian History , Feb. 1922. pp. 226-248, it is stated that 
he was disinterred in the beginning of 1648, more than a year after 
his burial, and found incorrupt. In February 1648, Fr. Christ- 
opher da Costa conveyed his remains from Lahore to Agra, 
where they were honourably buried ''in the Cemetery of our 
defunct Fathers.” Moreover, the date ‘ Dec. 25 ’ must be a 
mistake for 'Dec. 15.’ In 1913, Fr. Hyacinth, O.C., Agra, 
found in the compound of the Agra Cathedral a stone (2' 2"x 
V 1") bearing an inscription which was printed in The FranciS’ 
can Annals, Agra, Cathedral Mission Press, 1913, p. 293 (cf. my 
Mlrzd Zu4 Qarmn in Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V, p. 185), but which 
I reconstruct as follows here : — 

AQVI lAZ 0 P. JOSEP 
DE CASTRO DA S. 

COMP-^ TRESLADADO 
DE LAHOR ONDE MOB 
REO AOS. 15. D. DZEB. 

1646. 

(Herelietfi. Fr. Joseph de Castro, of the sacred (?) Company, 
translated from Labor, where he died on the 15th of December 
1646.) 

This stone, somehow, must have been rejected : for on his 
tomb in Martyr’s or Martyrose’s octagonal chapel, in the Padres 
Santos Cemetery, Agra, there is this inscription: AQVI lAZ 
0 P. JOSEPH/DE CASTRO/FALECEO/LAHOR AOS 15 DE / 
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DEZEBRO D’ 1646., (Here iiefch Er. Josepli de Castro : lie died 
at Labor on the 15th of December 1646.) 

In 1919, under the title The Jesuit Post of Mogor of MM 
gone to England, I published in The Examiner, Bombay (Aug. 
9 16. 23), old Eoglish translations of five Jesuit letters, two 
of which are by Fr. J. de Castro. These five letters, dated 
between Febr. 25 and April 10, 1615, were entrusted to a young 
Englishman, Thomas, a Protestant, who after visiting Ajmer and 
Agra, was going to Europe via Aleppo. The letters, instead of 
reachingthe addressees, went to England and remained tiiere,aiid 
English translations were made of them. Some of the originals, 
and the translations of all five are now in the Cottonian Library. 
British Museum, whence I obtained copies. De Castro's letter 
to the General (Agra, April 10, 1615) is in Vespasian, F.XII, 
loll. i43r-143v;^ the Italian autograph, in Titus B. VII, foil, 
lllr-lllv (old pagination, 112r-il2v); his letter to Bro. 
Joseph Baudo, S.J., of Milan (Agra, April 10, 1615) is in Titus 
B. Vlll, foil. 249r-250r (old numbering, foil. 239r-240r) the 
Italian autograph, in Titus B. VJI, foil. 132r-133v. 

On April 10, 1615, de Castro acknowledges a letter from Bro. 
Joseph Baudo, written on June 14, 1613, and received on 
February 1615; he salutes Father Thomas Ceronio and Father 
Claudio Francesco Septalio, from both of whom he had received 
letters, and asks Baudo to visit in his name the Church of Our 
Lady of Mondevi (Mondovi ?). He (de Castro) will say Mass for 
Fr. Bern<^ and Magn® and our two defunct parents at Vigone and 
Scalengue (?)”. He salutes Gioani Giacomo di Castro^ 8^^ 
Gioani Baudo, Fathers Antonio Antoniolo, Antonio Morallo, 
Fabio (Tobia?) Bastone, Fahricio Banjo, Antonio Schelino, 
Giovan Baptista Apiano, and Brothers Ambrosio Vertua and 
Stephano Santo ; also. Brother Baudo’s mother and his aunts 
Lucia and Octavia. 

The names we have italicised recur in 1626-27, either as 
de Castro's correspondents or as those to whom he wishes to be 
commended. On Aug. 24, 1626, he mentions also Signore Pic- 
colomini, to whom he sends greetings. 

Fr. Claudio Francesco Septala or Settalo of Milan (whom 
de Castro calls Settali and Septalio) died on Sept. 5, 1628 
(Sommervogel), perhaps before getting de Castro's letter dated 
Kashmir, Aug. 15, 1627. 

St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, 

Aug. 8, 1926. 


1 Cf. The Examiner, Bombay, Aug. 23, 1919. 

2 Cf. ibid. The Italian texts of the letters remain to be published. 

3 I read Pi’s ”, when I published that letter. See infra. Letter I. 
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LETTER 1. 

Ft. Joseph de Castro to Fr. Joseph Baudo, S.J., Turin. 

{Kabul, Aug. 24, 1626.) 

Summary: 1. No letters from Baudo in 1626 ; news of him, 
dated 1624, from Fr. Gl.Fr. Beptalio ; de Castro's yearly letters to 
Baudo ; Baudots last letter from Turin ; 2. de Castro and J ahdngir in 
Kabul in 1626 ; Jesuit church and house at Lahore; ha^rd journey 
to Kabul; S. de Castro, chaplain to the Christians in J.'s army; 
religious discussions at Court ; 4. J.'s kindness to the Fathers ; he 
commends de Castro's fearlessness in the discussions ; 5. the Mogor 
Mission; the Mission of Tsaparang (W. Tibet); hatch of four 
gone to Tibet in 1626 ; church and house built at Tsaparang by the 
King of Guge ; 6. other Missions in the East ; J a, pan ; the English 
and the Dutch in the Indian Seas ; Khurram rebellious against his 
father J. ; 7. long letter to Fr. Fabricio Banfo {1626) ; 8. friends 
to be saluted; 9. request for prayers. 

[p. 1] t t 

^ 24 Jesus Maria. [P. 1] 

1626*'' 1 Molto in Jesus Mary. 

VIII ChPo P^% Very Reverend Father 

Pax XK de Castrof. in Christ.^ 

1. P*^‘ mio in ChPo in ques- The peace of Christ, 

to anno non ho riceputo letere L My father in Christ, this 
di V. R. ne noua sua, saluo year I have not received let- 
che il P. Claudio fran^*^ Set- ters from Your Reverence, nor 
tali mi ha scritto che V. R. news about you, except that 
staua in Torino, ma la letera Father Claudio Francesco Set- 
he di 1624. di modo che non tali^ wrote to me that Your 
ho potuto sapere certe none di Reverence was at Turin, but 
V. R, di doi anni di 1625. the letter is of 1624,^ so that 


* Endorsement ; writing A. 

f Ditto ; writing B. 

1 On Fr. Joseph Baudo, not yet a priest in or about 1616 ; see 
introduction. 

2 Fr. Claudio Francesco Septalio (Settala) : bom at Milan, entered 
the Society in his youth; taught humanities; was considered a very 
learned man ; died at the College of Arona, aged 50 years. 

He wrote : (1) a treatise on colours (left incomplete) : (2) the Acts of 
the Bl. Manfredo Septala, Priest and Hermit : (3) eulogies or short lives of : 
"‘^Blasii Riberae, Petri Pontaurei, Joannis Fernandez, Gasparis Alvari, 
Gregorii Scribae, Alvari Mendez ; omnes de anno 1570.” Cf. de Backer, 
Bibl. des ecrivains de la C. de J., 6e serie, Li6ge, 1861, p. 633, s.v. Septala. 

2 The ships of Portugal generally left in the beginning of the year, 
and, if all went well, they arrived in India after about six months, gene- 
rally in the second half of the year. Letters written in 1624 could reach 
the Lisbon ships up to the 25th of March, when 8 ships left for India, 
arriving together at Goa on Sept. 2, 1624; letters of 1624, arriving at Lis- 
bon after March 25, 1624, must have .been forwarded by the two ships 
which set sail on April 6, 1625, and arrived at Goa in September 1625. 
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de Castro, 8.J., a7id Jahangir (1626>2T). 


1626. piio essere die venguiao 
in naui, quomodocuq ; sit io 
non lasciaro di eserinergli ie 
mie como ho fatto ogni anno 
sin adesso. 


L’ultima che ho ricepnto di 
V. R. fn fatta in Torino essen- 
do la prociiratore di esso Col- 
legio. non so perche causa 
habbi lasciato di escriuere, o 
se ha scritto saria [sic] taiito 
tardi che non ariuorono [sic] 
al tempo della partenza delie 
naui di Portugalo. 


2. Le mie noue sono conti- 
nuare con questo Re andado 
ogni anno, discorendo p’li suoi 
regni, in q^^ anno uenessimo 
in uno regno chiamato Cabal 
che sta neiia Tartaria trecento 
e cinquata miglia di Labor 
done teniamo chiesa publica e 
casa, citta reale molto mag^’ 
di Milano, et del tutto abun- 
dantiss^ habiamo patito extra- 
ordinari disaggi, p’ essere il 
camino pieno de monti altiss“^^ 
& sterilissimi. 


3. L’exercicio mio he Fist- 
esso delli altri anni andar 
coltiuando li puocM Xpiani 


I have not been able to learn 
any certain news about Your 
Reverence lor these two years 
1625 and 1626. It may be 
that it is coming in these ships. ^ 
Qiiomodociimqm sit (be that as 
it may), I shall not fail to 
write to you news of myself, 
as I have done ever^^ year 
until now\” 

The last letter I received 
from Your Reverence was 
written from Turin, when ^-oii 
were there as Procurator of 
that College. I do not know 
for what reason you have 
omitted to write: or, if you 
have written, it must have 
been so late that your letter 
did not arrive at the time of 
the departure of the ships of 
Portugal. 

2. My news is that I conti- 
nue with this King, going with 
him every year and running 
about through his kingdoms. 
This year we came to a king- 
dom called Cabul,^ which is in 
Tartary, three hundred and 
fifty miles from Labor, ’where ^ 
we have a public Church and a 
house. It is a royal city, 
much bigger than Milan, and 
very well provided with every- 
thing. We have suffered ex- 
traordinary discomforts, as the 
road is full of very high and 
very sterile mountains. 

3. My occupations are the 
same as the other years. I go 
cultivating the few Christians 


1 Either the news (plural in Italian) or the letters. Two of the three 
ships which left Lisbon on April 21, 1626, arrived at Goa on Sept. 16 and 
19 respectively. 

2 To be found : letters of J. de Castro to Er. J. Baudo for every year, 
either from 1602, when he arrived in India, or from 1610, when he arrived 
in the Mogor Mission, till 1627 and even later. 

S Kabul. 

4 -j.e. at Lahore. 
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LETTER 1. 


Ft. Joseph de Castro to Fr. Joseph Baudo, S.J., Turin, 
(Kabul, Aug. 24, 1626.) 


Sommaey: 1. No letters from Baudo in 1626 ; news of him, 
dated 1624, from Fr. CL Fr.Septalio ; de Castro's yearly letters to 
Baudo ; Baudots last letter from Turin ; 2. de Castro and J ahdngir in 
Kabul in 1626 ; Jesuit church and house at Lahore ; hard journey 
to Kabul; 3. de Castro, chaplain to the Christians in J.'s army ; 
religious discussions at Court; 4. J.'s kindness to the Fathers ; he 
coimnends de Castro's fearlessness in the discussions ; 5. the Mogor 
Mission; the Mission of Tsaparang {W. Tibet); batch of four 
gone to Tibet in 1626 ; church and house built at Tsaparang by the 
King of Guge ; 6. other Missions in the East ; Japan ; the English 
and the Dutch in the Indian Seas ; Khurram rebellious against his 
father J. ; 7. long letter to Fr. Fabricio Banfo {1626) ; 8. friends 
to be saluted; 9. request for prayers. 


[P. rj 

24 

IQ 26 ^ 

Vlll 

Pax XS 


T 

Jesus Maria, 
t Molto in 
Chr’o P^ 
de Castrof. 


1. P*- Olio in Chr’o in ques- 

to anno non ho riceputo letere 
di V. R. lie noua sua, saluo 
che il P. Claudio fran^^ Set- 
tali mi ha scritto che V. R. 
staua in Torino, ma la let-era 
he di 1624. di modo che non 
ho potuto sapere cerbe none di 
V. R. di q^^ doi anni di 1625. 


t 

[p- 1] 

Jesus Mary. 

Very Reverend Father 
in Christ.^ 

The peace of Christ. 

1. My father in Christ, this 
year I have not received let- 
ters from Your Reverence, nor 
news about you, except that 
Father Claudio Francesco Set- 
tali^ wrote to me that Your 
Reverence was at Turin, but 
the letter is of 1624,^ so that 


Endorsement ; writing A. 

f Ditto ; writing B. 

1 On Fr. Joseph Baudo, not yet a priest in or about 1615 ; see 
introduction, 

2 Fr. Claudio Francesco Septalio (Settala) : born at Milan, entered 
the Society in his youth; taught humanities; was considered a very 
learned man ; died at the College of Arona, aged 50 years. 

He wrote : (1) a treatise on colours (left incomplete) : (2) the Acts of 
the Bl. Manfredo Sept ala, Priest and Hermit : (3) eulogies or short lives of : 
"' Biasii Riberae, Petri Pontaurei, Joannis Fernandez, Gasparis Alvari, 
Gregorii Scribae, Alvari Mendez ; omnes de anno 1570.” Of. de Backer, 
Bibl. des ecrivains de la 0. de J., 6e s6rie, Li6ge, 1861, p. 633, s.v. Septala. 

2 The ships of Portugal generally left in the beginning of the year, 
and, if all went well, they arrived in India after about six months, gene- 
rally in the second half of the year. Letters written in 1624 could reach 
the Lisbon ships up to the 25th of March, when 8 ships left for India, 
arriving together at Goa on Sept. 2, 1624; letters of 1624, arriving at Lis- 
bon after March 25, 1624, must have .been forwarded by the two ships 
which set sail on April 6, 1625, and arrived at Goa in September 1625. 
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de Castro, 8,J,, ayid Jahangir (1626-27). 


1626. piio essere che venguino 
in naui, quomodocuq ; sit io 
non lasciaro di escriuergli le 
mie conio ho fatto ogni anno 
sin adesso. 


L’ ultima che ho riceputo di 
V. R. fu fatta in Torino essen- 
do la prociiratore di esso Col- 
legio. non so perche causa 
habbi iasciato di escriuere, o 
se ha scritto saria [^zc] tanto 
tardi che non ariuorono [5zc] 
al tempo della partenza delie 
naui di Portugalo. 


2. Le mie none sono conti- 
nuare con questo Re andado 
ogni anno, discorendo p’li suoi 
regni, in q^<^ anno uenessimo 
in uno regno chiamato Cabul 
che sta nella Tartaria trecento 
e cinquSta miglia di Labor 
done teniamo chiesa publica e 
casa, citta reale molto mag^ 
di Milano, et del tutto abun- 
dantiss^ habiamo patito extra- 
ordinari disaggi, p’ essere il 
camino pieno de monti altiss“^^ 
& sterilissimi. 


3. L’exercicio mio he Fist- 
esso delli altri anni andar 
coltiuando ii puochi Xpiani 


I have not been able to learn 
any certain news about Your 
Reverence for these two years 
1625 and 1626. It may be 
that it is coming in these ships. ^ 
Quomodocumqiie sit (be that as 
it may), I shall not fail to 
w-rite to j^ou news of myself, 
as I have done eveqy year 
until nown- 

The last letter I received 
from Your Reverence was 
written from Turin, when you 
were there as Procurator of 
that College. I do not know 
for what reason you have 
omitted to write: or, if you 
have written, it must have 
been so late that your letter 
did not arrive at the time of 
the departure of the ships of 
Portugal. 

2. My news is that I conti- 
nue with this King, going with 
him every year and running 
about through his kingdoms. 
This year we came to a king- 
dom called Cabul, ^ which is in 
Tartary, three hundred and 
fifty miles from Labor, where ^ 
we have a public Church and a 
house. It is a royal city, 
much bigger than Milan, and 
very well provided with every- 
thing. We have suffered ex- 
traordinary discomforts, as the 
road is full of very high and 
very sterile mountains. 

3. My occupations are the 
same as the other years. I go 
cultivating the few Christians 


^ Either the news (plural in Italian) or the letters. Two of the three 
ships which left Lisbon on April 21, 1626, arrived at Goa on Sept. 16 and 
19 respectively. 

2 Xo be found : letters of J. de Castro to Fr. J. Baudo for every year, 
either from 1602, when he arrived in India, or from 1610, when he arrived 
in the Mogor Mission, till 1 627 and even later. 

8 Kabul. 

4 i.e. at Lahore. 
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ehe negono con il Re, et j)re- 
dicare la nostra legge, on 
con ragionameti familiarij con 
quest! infideli ouero disputan- 
do inanzi del Re con li maestri 

dotori della setta maume- 
tana. il che si fa mol to spesso, 
et con grande solemn! ta et 
efficacia. Del frutto non pos- 
so dire altro, saluo die solo 
Dio sa perclie sia cosi poueo, 
quello ehe io intendo he essere 

causa la mia [one word 

missing] & pouca iiirtu, i’altra 
causa Sara la mala dispo- 
sit^ di infideli pieni di sen- 
sualifca & ogni altro uitio cosi 
gentili como maumetani. 

4. Il Re continua in farci 
molti fauori & a me spesse 
uolte dona uarij present!. Io 
continue quazi ogni notte sino 
a meza notte ut plurimum 
stando inanzi lui como fanno 
gli altri cortegianl, ma be sa 
il Re & molti di loro non he 
altro nostro intento, che uoler- 
gli predicare il euag^ et 
•conuertirgli tutti alia nostra 

legge, sebene sia con mani- 
festo pericolo della uita & 
p’ essere martire, como mi 
dixe il Re pouchi giorni sono 
dicedo che il P. non desidera 
altro che di spargere il sague 
p’ la sua legge & di essere 
martire p’q^9 he uenuto di 
cosi lontano e p’cio parla libe- 
ram^® senza rispetto nissuno 
quello che sa contra li mau- 
metani & gentili. 

5. Le missione poi & 
Padri, residenze sono Fistesse 
delli altri anni con pouchi 
Xpiani, ma due anni sono che 

^ The residences were at Labor 
bhar Salt Lake. 


who come with the King, and 
preaching our Holy Law, either 
in familiar discourses or dis- 
cussing before the King with 
the masters and doctors of the 
Maumetan sect, which is done 
very often, and with great 
solemnity and efficacy. Of 
the fruit I cannot say any- 
thing else than that God alone 
knows why it is so small. 
What I think is that the reason 
is my (unworthiness ?) and 
little virtue ; the other reason 
must be the evil disposition of 
these unbelievers, who are full 
of sensuality and every other 
vice, both the Gentiles and the 
Maumetans. 

4. The King continues to 
grant us many favours, and to 
me he often gives divers pre- 
sents. Almost every night, up 
to midnight ut phirimum (most- 
ly), I continue standing before 
him, as do the other courtiers, 
but the King well knows, and 
many of them, that our inten- 
tion is no other than that we 
want to preach to them the 
Holy Gospel and convert them 
all to our Holy Law, albeit 
with manifest danger of life 
and of becoming a martyr, as 
the King, a few days ago, told 
me, saying, “ The Padre de- 
sires only to shed his blood for 
his law and to be a martyr; 
for that has he come from so 
far, and that is why he speaks 
freely, without any regard, 
what he knows against the 
Maum.etans and Gentiles.” 

5. The Missions and the 
Fathers [ are the same ] ; the 
Residences are the same as the 
other years,^ with few Ghris- 

Agra and Sambhar, near the Sam- 
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11 padre di mis^iione 

lia cominciato uii aitra miss® 
in mao iiouo regno ciiiamato 
Tibet grande como an[rete] 
intesso deF annua passata. 
In q-® anno iii foroiio tre Padri 
con lino fr’llo dista di Agra 
uno mese di uiagio, ma p* 
monti altissimi & deserti. 
II regiilo ha fatto q^® anno 
ciiiesa and casa p’ li nostri, si 
spera grande f rut to in essa 
miss® con ii fauor d®. 


6. In altri regni del’ India 
scriuono die ha grade conuer- 
sioni, max® nella China, Co» 
chinchina, Mad[urej, Jafnapa- 
tan &c. lap’ seen t® nel Giapone 
continua con noui martiri sei- 
[sento ?]. Li trauagli anchora 
non mancano, cosi nel tempor- 
ale como spirituale, p’che li 
heretic! infestano ogni uia pin 
tutta la India con molte naui. 
In q^^ regni anchora continua- 
no le guerre intestine del figlio 
contra il P® con grand! riuolii- 


tians. But, two years ago, the 
Father Superior" of this Mis- 
sion,^ began another Mission 
in a new kingdom called Great 
Tibet, as you must iiave learn- 
ed from the last Annual 
Letter." This year, three 
Fathers went thither with a 
Brother^ It is a month’s 
journey from Agra, but across 
very high mountains and de- 
serts. The Kinglet has this 
year built a church and a 
house for Ours.*^ Great fruit 
is expected in that Mission, 
with the divine favour. 

6. In other kingdoms of 
India they wiite that there are 
great conversions, chiefly in 
China, Cochinchina, Madure, 
Jafnapatan, etc. The perse- 
cution continues in Japan, 
with six (hundred ?) new mar- 
tyrs. Troubles too are not 
w^anting, both temporally 
and spiritually, because the 
heretics are infesting each 
time more the whole of 
India with many ships. In 
these kingdoms, also, the son ^ 


1 Fr. Antonio de Andrada. His first journey to Tsaparang in Guge 
via Srinagar (Garhwal) — Badrinath-Mana, and back by the same road, 
was in 1624. He returned to Tibet the same way in 1625, and remained 
there till about 1630. 

2 The Annual letters of 1624 and 1625 sent from Goa had given 
information. 

2 Frs. Joao de Oliveira, Aiano dos Anjos {alias z — Alain de la Bau- 
ehere), Francisco Godinho and Bro. Manoel Marques. They arrived at 
Tsaparang before Easter 1626, which fell on April 12. Fr. de Castro may 
have heard of their journey before he left Lahore for Kabul, or later : for 
we find that the post travelled regularly between Lahore, then the capital, 
and the Emperor’s camp. 

4 The foundation stone was laid on Easter-day, April 12, 1626, so 
that in four months the news had reached de Castro at Kabul, doubtless 
vid Agra. 

» Khurram, later Shah Jahan, who, as Fr. Gongalo de Sousa has it, 
had had his brother Khusru murdered on Dec. 13, 1622. V.A. Smith, 
Oxford History of India, 1919, p. 385, has “the beginning of 1622” for 
the date of the murder, and “ a report cam© from Khurram that Khursru , 
on the 8th ( ? 20th) of the month had died of the disease of colic pains 
{kulanj) BXkd had gone to the mercy of God.” de Sousa writes of contem- 
porary ©vents, and his date will probably be found exact. 
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tioni di regni. 


7. Ho scritto al Fabrisio 
Banfo molte altre none & 
particolarita di q*i regni et lo 
preg[aj] comuniclii la letera 
con V. R- cosi spero fara, 
p’che io non tego forze ne 
tempo p’ fare Fistesso a tutti. 
non ho altro p’ adesso che ra- 
comadarmi alii S.SSh di V.R* 


8. Al P. Schelino & altri 
P. Gonosciuti mado mille saluti, 
& alii altri nostri p’ximi 
Joani Giacomo, De Castro, A 

Joani Baudo, & Picolo- 
mini. 

Di questo regno di Cabnl 24. 
diAgosto 1626. 

9. La priego a ricordarsi di 
me nel tempo della messa et 
inanzi la B“^^ Verg<^ Fistesso 
faccio io ogni giorno p’ V.R. 


continues to wage intestine 
wars against his .Father, caus- 
ing great revolutions in these 
kingdoms.^ 

7. I have written to Father 
Fabricio Banfo ^ much other 
news and many other parti- 
culars of these kingdoms, and 
I requested him to communic- 
ate the letter to Your Rever- 
ence. I hope he will do so, 
because I have not the strength 
nor the time to do the same 
for all. For the moment I 
have nothing else, except that 
I recommend myself to Your 
Reverence’s Holy Sacrifices. 

8. To Fr. Schelino ^ and 
other Fathers known [to me] 
I send a thousand greetings, 
as also to the others, our rela- 
tives, Signore Joani Giacomo 
de Castro,^ to Signori Joani 
Baudo, ^ and Picolomini. 

From this kingdom of Cabui, 
the 24th of August 1626. 

9. I beg of you to remem- 
ber me at the time of the 
Mass and before the Blessed 
Virgin. I do the same every 
day for Your Reverence. 


1 In 1626 ‘‘ strange events occurred. Mahabat Khan, who had 
become one of the principal personages in the empire, and had taken an 
active part in the pursuit of Shahjahan, found himself in danger of de- 
struction owing to the hostility of Kurjahan. Jahangir and his consort 
were encamped on the Jhelum on their way to Kabul, and were about to 
cross the river with the rear-guard when Mahabat Khan surrounded the 
imperial tents with his Rajput horsemen, and captured the emperor. Nur- 
jahan was not detained, and was allowed to pass over the river. Her 
attempts to recover her husband by force having failed, she managed by 
stratagem to effect her purpose at Kabul. Mahabat Khan was then 
obliged to fly and join Shahjahan, who was hard pressed, and thinking of 
escape to Persia.” (V.A. Smith, op. cit., -p. 386.) Allusions to these events 
must have been found in de Castro’s letter to Fr. Fabricio Banfo. 

2 To be found : Fr. de Castro’s letter to Fr. Fabricio Banfo (Kabul, 
1626). \ » 

^ Probably, Fr. Aurelio Schelino, mentioned in de Castro’s letter from 
Agra, April 10, 1615. Cf. supra, in the introduction. 

4 The autograph has clearly ‘Sre’, not ‘Pe’ for ‘Padre’. The 
comma between ‘Joani Giacomo’ and ‘De Castro’ should be discarded. 

s Mentioned in de Castro’s letter of Agra, April 10, 1615. 
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D. V. R. 

Seruo in X. ind"' 
t Joseph Decastro. 
fP. 2] {Address ) : t /A1 Molto 
In Ciir’o P. li P'^ Joseph 
Baudo della Comp^ di Giesu/ 
2=- Via./' 

Del gran Mogol. In Turino.;' 


{EndorsemeMs) : 1626^' 24 

Aug. P. Joseph de Gastrot- 
{Provenance ) : MSS. belong- 
ing to the Society of Jesus. 


Your Reverence’s 
Unworthy servant in Christ, 
t Joseph de Castro. 

[P. 2]. (Address ) : To the 
T’ery Reverend Father in 
Christ, Father Jo.sepli Baudo. 
of the Company of Jesus. 

2nd Via. 

From the Great Mogol. 

At Turin. 


^ 

LETTER 2. 

Pr. Joseph de Castro to Fr. Nuno Mascare7ihas, 8J,^ Rome. 

(Kashmir, July 26, 1627.) 

Summary : 1. Mascarenhas' letter of 1626 received in 
Kashmir ; 2. de Castro’s yearly letters to him and to the General ; 
why they may have miscarried; 8. de Castro’s long letter to 
Mascarenhas {Kabul, 1626) ; discussions at Court, chiefly agamst 
a Jeiv with a printed Hebrew Bible ; 4. Christmas crib at Lahore 
{Dec. 25, 1626 — Jan. 6, 1627); J. asks for it, helps and comes 
to see it; gives 1000 cruzados to defray expenses ; great concourse 
during a fortnight ; J.’s painters in the church and why ; 5. results 
of this festa; 6. better crib preparing for 1627 ; Bro. Joseph Dias 
to be sent by the Provincial for it ; new instruments and players 
brought by the new Supei'ior, Fr. Francisco Leao ; 7. five Euro- 
pean Catholics bring J. under a dais to the church ; J. sits on a 
throne in the church, and eats and drinks; his rebuke to some 
Muhammada^i fidalgos; visits of the Queen and the Princes ; 8. 
religious discussions at Lahore and in Kashmir ; 9. J. ill ; requests 
prayers ; taill become a Christian ; crucifix valued by Portuguese 
and Y emtians at 800 cruzados presented to de Castro {July 24, 
1627) ; 10. eveii ing audiences ; talking of religious things ; 11. J.’s 
frequent presents ; de Castro unable to reciprocate ; former presents 
from Goa and Rome ; none these 12 years and more ; Alascarenhas* 
not received, except an amber Madonna for Allrzd Zu’l Qarnin ; 
12. the Provincial, Fr. Valentine Carvalho, has sent a 7iew 
Superior, Fr. Francisco Leao; de Andrada in Tibet; 13. Fr. 


Endorsement ; writing A. 

d Endorsement ; writing C (perhaps the same as B). 
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Francisco Godinho has arrived in Kashmir from Tibet, and is 
still with de Castro ; 14, villages ashing to become Christian, 


[P L] 

26 

627 —=^ 

VII 

de Castro,^' 

P, Joseph de Castro^ Goan. 

1627% 26 Julii-\, 

t 

Jesus Maria. 

Louuado seja o santissimo 
Sacramento. 

Pax X. 

1. Recebi a de V.R. do 
anno passado neste rejno do 
Cassimir, e con ella extraordi- 
naria consolacao por uir ella 
chea da carid® qf V.R. 
monstra a este seu seruo (ain- 
daq; indigno) em o S®^ aqual 
rogo a B’s pague a V.R. por 
mi, e peco a V.R. continue em 
me dar esta consolacSo que 
pera mj, q' ando sempre en 
continue desterro, s6o por ua- 
rios rejnos acompanhando este 
bom Rej bem pode crer q’ lie 
das majores q’ in humanis pos- 
so ter. 


2 . Muito senti dizerme V.R, 
q’ nao recebera cartas minhas, 
sendo assi q’ nao deixo passar 
anno em q’ nao escreua a V.R. 
e ao N.P. Geral, o mal he q’ 
as uezes esto tarn affastado dos 


[p. 1.] 


t 

Jesus Mary. 

Praised be the Most Holy 
Sacrament. 

The peace of Christ. 

1. I received Your Rever- 
ence’s^ letter of last year in 
this kingdom of Cassimir,^ and 
with it extraordinary consola- 
tion, as it came full of the 
great charity which Your 
Reverence shows to this your 
servant (although unworthy) 
in the Lord, Whom I pray that 
God may repay Your Rever- 
ence for me. And I beg of 
Your Reverence to continue 
giving me this consolation, 
which for me, who am always 
goiyg alone, in continual exile, 
through divers kingdoms, ac- 
companying this good King, is, 
as you can well believe, of the 
greatest which I can have in 
humanis (on earth). 

2. I felt much Your Rever- 
ence’s telling me that you had 
not received my letters. The 
fact is that I do not let pass a 
single year without writing to 
Your Reverence and to our 


* Endorsement ; writing B. 

t Endorsement ; writing C (perhaps the same as B). 

{ Endorsement,' writing A. — A. B. 0. refer to the same writings as in 
letter 1, ® 

J Er. ISTuno Masearenhas was the Assistant of the General of the 
Society of Jesus, at Borne, for the Province of Portugal and its Missions. 
2 Kashmir. ® 
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iiossos q’ residem eni Labor e 
Agra q’ iiao cliegam as minhas 
cartas a tempo q' elles man- 
dam as seas a Goa. eu procu- 
rarej de me preneiiir daqui por 
diante con o fanor diniiio. 


3. 0 Anno passado escreui 

a V.B. do Rejno cbamado 
Cabiil q’ he principio da Tar- 
tarla da banda do Este confina 
con os lie J nos de Balq, Boqara 
Vsbeques. Dei notitia ad Ion- 
gum das e u arias disputas 
q’ el Rej me mando fazer sobre 
os principals misterios da N. 

fee con os le trades deste 
Rejno, max*^' con hum certo 
Judeo q’ trazia a sagrada bi- 
blia empressa em lingoa Ebrea. 


4. Agora nao se offerece 
mais de nouo q’ dar nouas do 
prospero sucesso q’ tiuemos no 
nosso presepio. Tornados a 
Labor desse reino de Cabul me 
pedio el Rej fisesse o prese- 
pio q’ o queria tornar a uer, 
aindaq ; nao auiamos o auiam*^ 
de officials, e figuras necess^® 
pera perfeicao deste contudo 
foj D’s seruido q’ sahisse tarn 
ao gosto del Rej e de toda a 
Corte q’ todos confessauam nao 
terem nuca uisto tarn deuoto, 
e admirauel aparato como 
este. Eoj extraord^ o concur- 
so q’ ouue em quinze dias q’ 


.Father General. ^ The pity is 
that at times I am so far away 
from Ours who reside at Labor 
and Agra that my letters do 
not reach at the time when 
they send theirs to Goa. In 
future, I shall try, with the 
divine favour, to forestall my- 
self. 

3. Last year, I wrote to 
Your Reverence from the king- 
dom of Cabul, ^ which is the 
beginning of Tartary on the 
East side. It borders on the 
kingdoms of Balq, Boqara 
(and of the ?) Usbeques,® I 
gave ad longwn (at large) in- 
formation about the many 
various discussions wffiich the 
King ordered me to hold re- 
garding the chief mysteries of 
our Holy faith with the literati 
of this kingdom, chiefly with 
a certain Jew, who had with 
him the Holy Bible printed in 
the Hebrew tongue. 

4. Now there is nothing 
new, except, to tell jou of the 
happy success we had with our 
crib. When had returned 
to Labor from that kingdom 
of Cabul/ the King asked me 
to make the Holy .crib, as he 
wanted to see it again. Al- 
though we were not provided 
with the workmen and the 
figures necessarj^ to bring it to 
perfection, yet it pleased God 
that it should be so much to 
the taste of the King and of 
the whole Court that all con- 
fessed they had never seen as 
pious and wonderful a display 


1 To be found: the early letters of de Castro to Fr. Nuno Masca- 
renhas and the General for 1602-27 or 1610-27. 

2 To be found in particular : de Castro’s letter to Fr. Nuno Masca- 
renhas (Kabul, 1626). 

3 Balkh; Bokhara; tJsbegs. 


4 Kabul. 
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duro iiuqiia Jiibileo nenhum 
iii tarn frequetado, nem festa 
em nossas terras como foj nos- 
sa Igreja nesses dias, uencidos 
da fraqueza o tiramos, 
porq ; de noite, e de dia nos 
era necess"^ assistir em pee de- 
clarando os misterios q’ se re- 
prentaram [sic] no presepio. 
Fiqaram tarn contetes a 
usq; ad ultimu q’ el Rej nos 
fez Merce de mil Crusados p^"^ 
os gastos e os mais nos dauam 
mille agradecim^o^ p^ Hies fazer 
uer tarn boa cousa em suas ter- 
ras [P. 2] t ® assy nos fiqaram 
mais bene afl^ectos grandes, 
e pequenos, sen do assy q’ alio- 
quin poucos ha q’ gostem de 
nos por Ihes contradizermos 
tan to nas dispiitas publicas 
monstrand olhes a falsid*^ de 
sua secta el Rej mando pin- 
tores sens p^ retratar todo o 
aparato da Igreja pera o fazer 
pintar e descreuer nas suas 
Cronicas, como be costume 
delies de pintar nellas as mes- 
mas cousas q’ se referem. 


5. Este he o fruito q’ ao 
presete se deixa uer por fora : 

mostrarmos con o dedo os 
principais misterios de nossa 
lej ; 2^ fazermonos mais 
beneuolos ael Rej, e a todos os 
mais. 3^=^ fiqarmos mais acre- 
ditados diante de todos e con- 


as this. Extraordinary was 
the concourse we had during 
the fortnight ^ that it lasted. 
Never did I see jubilee so fre- 
quented or feast in our lands, 
as there was in our Church 
those days. Broken with 
fatigue, we took it away, for 
night and day we had to be 
on our legs explaining the mys- 
teries represented in the Holy 
crib. They were so pleased a 
primo usque ad ultimum (from, 
the first to the last) that the 
King gave us a present of one 
thousand Crusados for the ex- 
penses. And the rest gave us 
a thousand thanks for making 
them see in their lands such a 
fine thing. [P. 2] And so, 
great and small, they were left 
better disposed towards us. 
The fact is that alioquin 
(otherwise) there are few who 
like us, because we contradict 
them so much in the public 
disputations, showing them 
the falseness of their sect. 
The King sent some of his 
painters to copy the whole 
ornamentation of the Church, 
in order to have it painted 
and described in his Chroni- 
cles, their custom being to 
paint in them the very things 
which are related. 

5. The fruit which appears 
outwardly at present is this : 
1st, that we show them with 
our finger the chief m^^steries 
of our Holy faith ; 2ndly, that 
we make the King and all the 
others more kindly disposed 
towards us ; 3rdly, that we are 


1 Literally : fifteen days, which, as * quinze jours ’ in French, corres- 
ponds to the English ‘fortnight,’ i.e.p ‘fourteen nights.’ The ‘sight’ 
must have lasted from Dee. 25, 1526, to Jan. 6, 1627, ie., up to the Feast 
of the Epiphany, or the coming of the Magi. That makes 13 full days. 
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iiescidos- Querera D’s tirar- 
nios o pricipal friiito cf lie a 
conuersao e saluacao de suas 
almas. 

6. Neste anno nos preue- 
iiimos con melliores officials e 
aiateriais, hum nosso Ir’ Jo- 
seph Dias priiiio neste officio 
nos concedeo o P. Proii’ai 
nouo, q' confiamos fata hum 
presepio raro, e o P. nouo 
Sup‘-^‘ Lian taiiibem 

trouxe nouos instrum^^^ e tan- 
jedores, dos qiiais el Rej e os 
mais folgaram Deo fauenie. 


7. Fomos a receber ael Rej 
do seu paco ate a nossa Igreja 
dabaixo de hum palio riqo. 
cinq; Europeos catholicos, e 


more esteemed by ail and 
better known. Would to God 
that we might reap the chief 
fruit, which is the conversion 
and salYation of their souls. 

6. This year, we provide 
ourselves with better workmen 
and materials. The new Pro- 
vincial ^ has granted us a cer- 
tain Brother of ours, Joseph 
Dias, who is skilful in this sort 
of work. We hope he will 
make a rare crib. And oor 
new Superior, Francisco Lian,- 
also brought new instruments 
and players, whereat the King 
and the others were much 
pleased, Deo iavente (with 
God’s favour). 

7. Five European Catho- 
lics^ and myself, we went to 
fetch the King and brought him 
under a rich dais from his 


1 Fr. Valentim Carvalho. His predecessor must have been Fr. Andre 
Palmeiro, who was Visitor of the Province of Malabar (1617), Japan and 
China, where he arrived in 1626 ; he was 8 years Provincial of Goa and 
Malabar, and died at Macao on April 4, 1635. He was stili at Goa as 
Visitor in 1624. (Cf. Sommervogel, a.v. Palmeiro.) 

Only one Valentim Carvalho, a Priest, a Portuguese, is mentioned by 
Franco as having come to the East between 1541 and 1723, and that 
in 1594, the year when Bishop Louis Cerqueira went to Japan. He 
appears to be, therefore, the Valentim Carvalho who was Provincial 
of Goa in 1627. In that case, we find on him the following particu- 
lars : born at Lisbon in 1560 ; entered the Society in 1578 ; was teaching 
philosophy at Lisbon, when he was appointed to accompany Fr. 
Louis de Cerqueira, Bishop of Japan. He had to remain at Macao, where 
he taught theology 4 years and governed the College during 8 years. 
Later, he became Pro\dncial of Japan, and died in the Province of Goa 
in 1631. (Sommervogel, II. 791.) His successor as Provincial at Goa 
was Fr. Antonio de Andrada, the former missionary in Tibet. 

Franco {Synopsis Annalium Prov. PortugaUiae, under the year 1594) 
calls Carvalho : ** primus in scholis patriae suae Magister Philosophise.” 

He was in his fourth year of teaching Philosophy and had sent to the 
press the theses of philosophy to be defended as usual, when he was told 
to accompany the Bishop and accepted with great pleasure. He was the 
first who went to the Indian Missions from the new College of St. An- 
thony ” (ibid,), 

2 Fr. Francisco Learn, a Portuguese,” went to India in 1612 
(Franco). 

S Jerome Veroiieo, the Venetian goldsmith and future architect of 
the Taj Mahal, and Bernardino Mafiei, the surgeon, were probably of the 
number, ikngeio Gradenigo, another Venetian, may have been there too. 
All three were in the King’s service at the end of 1627 and in 1628. 
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Rej folgou m*^ por 
ia nona nestas ter- 
se assento no tro- 
rmamos na Igreja 
luer uisto a 
o presepio, e 
da Capella. aga- 
in*^ dizendo ser 
presepio uinte, e 
doutro anno, pe- 
tner, e beuer, o q’ 
0 poiico q’ tinha- 
ido, cousa q’ elie 
) a pessoas de m*^ 
Je mes® dixe q’ 
sabdr da Igreja, 
^ uet tarn denote 
nfessd ninha elle 
% por sermos nos 
os, e pobres reli- 
ihou a outros 
r zello della sna 
oao qiiiseram nir 
izendo, aondeeu 
nao podeis nir 1 
tia be essa ? a 
*es tambe uieram 
da Corte hQa, e 
>n suas familias 
ajor parte apro- 
^ doutrina con 
' fS na 5 contradi- 
Isa lej. 
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me em Labor o 
10 q’ la estiue- 
ino de Cassimir 
* algQas outras 
I'jercadas diante 


palace up to our Churcb. The 
King was much pleased with 
that, as it was a ceremony 
new in these countries. After 
examining very minutely the 
entire Holy crib and the 
images of the Chapel, the King 
sat down on the throne which 
we had prepared for him in 
the Church. He praised 
everything greatly, saying that 
that crib was twenty, thirty 
times better than the one of 
the other year. He asked me 
for something to eat and drink, 
and we gave him of the little 
we had prepared : a thing he 
does only with persons of 
great confidence.^ He him- 
self said that he could not get 
away from the Church, nor 
look enough at such a pious 
display, and he confessed that 
he came to our Church because 
we are servants of God and 
poor religious. Other noble- 
men, who out of zeal for their 
false sect would not come with 
him, he surprised much by 
saying : Where I go, will you 
not be able to go ? What im- 
pertinence is this ? ” The 
Queen, ^ and the Princes too, 
and the greater part of the 
Court came a first time and a 
second time with their families 
at night. The greater part 
approve our Holy doctrine, on 
condition that we do not con- 
tradict their false sect. 

8 . After that, at Labor, 
during the little time we were 
there, and in this kingdom of 
Cassimir, whither we returned, 
there were some other discus - 


1 fe 

2 “ 
office as 


those days, here in India, was obsessed with the fear of 
■v'ith good reason. 
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del Rej da nossa lej diante sions, and very stubborn ones, 
del Rej q’ elle tambe qiier before the Kiii^ about our 

ouuir e proper suas duiiidas. Holy law. It w-s before the 
as uezes se monstra mais incli- King : for he too likes to hear 

nado a nossa lej, outras a them and to propose his- 

elies por respeitos hiimanos ao doubts. At times, he shows 

q’ entendemos. himself more inclined towards 

our Holy law ; at other times, 
tow^ards them, out of human 
respect, as we thmk. 

9. Outro dia estando mal- 9. The other day, being ill, ^ 
tratado, me mando pedir o en- he sent to request me to re- 
comedasse a Jesu X’po q' se commend him to Jesus Christ, 
sarasse fiqaria Xpam. eu Ihe fand said) that, if he got cured, 
respundi q’ este era nosso offi- he would become a Christian, 
cio encomendalo cada dia a N. I answered him that that was 
gre e a Virgem por cufa our duty, to wit, recommend 

intercessao sperauamos alcaca- him every day to our Lord and 
ria o intento tarn desejado de to the Most Holy Virgin, 
nos. [P. 3] t Antontem me through whose intercession we 
chamo el Rej e me dixe Padre hoped he would obtain the 
se estimardes e folgardes result so much desired by us. 
uos darei hha peca boa q’ me [P. 3.] The day before yester- 
deram de presete q’ he hQm day,^ the King called for me 
Crusifixo. eu Ihe respQdi q’ Ihe and said to me : “ Padre, if 
fiqariamos todos obrigados you esteem it much and like 
por tarn singular merce, antam it, I shall give you a fine piece 
me monstro hum Caluario con which they gave me just now. 
hhm crocifixo de altiira quazi It is a Crucifix.’’ I answered 
de hh couado con N. him that all of us would be 

Joam das ilhargas e a Madale- much obliged to him for such 
na ao pee da Crus todo de a singular favour. Then he 
Alambre riquo, e nos showed me a Calvary with a 

cantos da Crus tern as figuras Crucifix, about a cubit high, 
dos 4. Euagelistas de alambre with our Lady and St. John 
branco, por todas as quatro on the sides, and Magdalen at 
partes do monte q’ he quadra- the foot of the Cross, the 
do tern os principals passes da whole of amber, (and) very 
paixao, resureicao, feitos de rich. On the four comers of 
figurinhas do mes^ alambre the cross, ^ it has the figures of 
branco con seus letreiros de the four Evangelists in white 
letras de ouro, con uarios orna- ' amber. On all four sides of 
tos de uidros e cristais de the mount, which is square, it 
Milan, e obra tarn fina q’ ca has the chief scenes of the 

1 Maltratado : ill-treated, damaged. The nest letter has amalato^ 
(Ital.):ilL 

2 July 24, 1627. 

3* At the extremities of the two beams of the cross, as is often done. 
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eu eon q’ el Rej folgou por 
ser ceremoiiia noua nestas ter- 
ras. el ReJ se assert to no tro- 
no iiie armamos na Igreja 
depois de auer uisto a 

miade todo o presepio, e 
as imajens da Capella. aga- 
bando todo dizendo ser 
melhor este presepio uinte, e 
trinta uezes doutro anno, pe- 
diome de comer, e beuer, o q’ 
ihe demos do pouco q’ tinha- 
mos aparelhado, cousa q’ elle 
nao faz senao a pessoas de m*®* 
confianza; eile mes® dixe q’ 
nao se sabia sahir da Igreja, 
nem fartar de uer tarn deuoto 
aparato, e confess'd iiinha elle 
a nossa Igreja por sermos nos 
sernos de Deos, e pobres reli- 
giosos ; estranhou a outros 
fidalgos q’ por zello della sua 
falsa secta o nao quiseram uir 
acompanhar dizendo, aonde eu 
uo, uos outros nao podeis uir ? 
q’ impertinentia he essa ? a 
reinha, Principes tambe uieram 
e a major p^ da Gorte hQa, e 
duas uezes, con suas familias 
de noite, a major parte apro- 
ua a nossa doutrina con 
condicaS q’ Ihes nao contradi- 
gamos a sua falsa lej. 


8. Depois ouue em Labor o 
pouco de tempo q’ la estiue- 
mos, e neste Rej no de Cassimir 
aonde tornamos, algQas outras 
disputas altercadas diante 


palace up to our Church. The 
King was much pleased with 
that, as it was a ceremony 
new in these countries. After 
examining very minutely the 
entire Holy crib and the 
images of the Chapel, the King 
sat down on the throne which 
we had prepared for him in 
the Church. He praised 
everything greatly, saying that 
that crib was twenty, thirty 
times better than the one of 
the other year. He asked me 
for something to eat and drink,' 
and we gave him of the little 
we had prepared : a thing he 
does onlj^ with persons of 
great confidence.^ He him- 
self said that he could not get 
away from the Church, nor 
look enough at such a pious 
display, and he confessed that 
he came to our Church because 
we are servants of God and 
poor religious. Other noble- 
men, who out of zeal for their 
false sect would not come with 
him, he surprised much by 
saying : Where I go, will you 
not be able to go ? What im- 
pertinence is this ? ’’ The 
Queen, ^ and the Princes too, 
and the greater part of the 
Court came a first time and a 
second time with their families 
at night. The greater part 
approve our Holy doctrine, on 
condition that we do not con- 
tradict their false sect. 

8. After that, at Labor, 
during the little time we were 
there, and in this kingdom of 
Cassimir, whither we returned, 
there were some other discus - 


Royalty in those days, here in India, was obsessed with the fear of 
poisoning, and with good reason. 

2 Nurjahan. 
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del Rej da iiossa lej diante 
del Rej q’ elle taiiibe quer 
ouuir e proper suas duiiidas. 
as uezes se monstra mais incli- 
nado a iiossa lej. outras a 
elles por respeitos liumanos ao 
q’ eiitendemos. 


9. Oiitro dia estando mal- 
tratado, me mando pedir o en- 
comedasse a Jesu X’po q" se 
sarasse fiqaria Xpam. eu Ihe 
respundi q’ este era nosso offi- 
cio encomendalo cada dia a N. 

e a Virgem por cuia 

intercessao sperauamos alcaca- 
ria o intent o tarn desejado de 
nos. [P. 3] t Antontem me 
chamo el Rej e me dixe Padre 
se estimardes m^^ e folgardes 
nos darei hQa peca boa q’ me 
deram de presete q’ he hQm 
Crusifixo. eu Ihe respQdi q’ Ihe 
fiqariamos todos m^^ obrigados 
por tarn singular merce. antam 
me monstro hum Caluario con 
hum crocifixo de altnra quazi 
de hti couado con N. 

Joam das ilhargas e a Madale- 
na ao pee da Crus todo de 
Alambre m^*^ riquo, e nos 
cantos da Crus tern as figuras 
dos 4. Euagelistas de alambre 
branco, por todas as quatro 
partes do monte q’ he quadra- 
do tern os principais passes da 
paixao, resureicaOj feitos de 
figurinhas do mes^^^ alambre 
branco con seus letreiros de 
letras de ouro, con uarios orna- 
tos de uidros e cristais de 
Milan, e obra tarn fina q’ ca 


sions. and very stubborn ones, 
before the King about our 
Holy law. It was before the 
King : for he too likes to hear 
them and to propose his^ 
doubts. At times, he shows 
himself more inclined towards 
our Holy law ; at other times, 
tow^ards them, out of human 
respect, as we think. 

9. The other day, being ill/ 
he sent to request me to re- 
commend him to Jesus Christ, 
(and said) that, if he got cured, 
he would become a Christian. 
I answered him that that was 
our duty, to wit, recommend 
him every day to our Lord and 
to the ‘^Most Holy Virgm, 
through whose intercession we 
hoped he would obtain the 
result so much desired by us. 
[P. 3.] The day before yester- 
day,^ the King called for me 
and said to me : Padre, ^ if 
you esteem it much and like 
it, I shall give you a fine piece 
which they gave me just now. 
It is a Crucifix.” I answered 
him that all of us would be 
much obliged to him for such 
a singular favour. Then he 
showed me a Calvary with a 
Crucifix, about a cubit high, 
with our Lady and St. John 
on the sides, and Magdalen at 
the foot of the Cross, the 
whole of amber, (and) very 
rich. On the four corners of 
the cross, ^ it has the figures of 
the four Evangelists in white 
amber. On all four sides of 
the mount, which is square, it 
has the chief scenes of the 


1 JMaltTatctdo : iil-treated, damaged. The nest letter has amalato-’ 

2 July 24, 1627. . 

3 At the extremities of the two beams of the cross, as is often done. 
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foj aualiado de certos Portug®- 
e Venezianos por trezentos 
Crosados ao menos. 


10. Daqui colligira V.R. o 
bom animo deste Rej e Ihe 
deuemos, da nossa p® deseja- 
mos de o seruir melhor [s^'c] q’ 
podemos, eada dia ate meja 
noite uo estar con eile como 
fazem os outros da Corte, porq ; 
ally da andientia aos mais 
priuados, e despacha sens neg®® 
e nos temos boa comod® de 
faliar de D's e da lej con pra- 
ticas familiares ou con dispu- 
tas qd^ el Rej o manda. 


11. Elle nos fauorece con 
outras dadinas a miude. o 
pesar q’ temos he nao termos 
con q’ responder, polla pouca 
ajuda q’ temos nem da India, 
nem de outro ninguem, nos 
outros annos os Sup^‘®® da 
India costumaua madar de 
quSdo em q*^^^ sens presetesin- 
hos, e cartas por sinal de 
agrad^^ e de Roma tambem; 
agora passao de doze annos q’ 
nao ui cousa nenhQa de nin- 
guem, nem as cousas q’ V.R. 
escreue mada, ca nos chegou 
ateagora cousa nenhQa mais q’ 
hQa imaje de aiabre de N. 
pera Mirza por mais encome- 


Passion, and the Resurrection, 
made with figurines of the 
same white amber ; and they 
have their inscriptions in 
letters of gold, with sundry 
ornaments of Milan glasses and 
crystals : such a fine piece of 
work that here it was estimat- 
ed by some Portuguese and 
Venetians^ at three hundred 
Crosados at least. 

10. Prom this your Rever- 
ence will gather the good dis- 
position of this King, and how 
much we are beholden to him. 
On our part, we wish to serve 
him the best we can. Every 
day, up to midnight, I go to 
be with him, as do the others 
of the Court : for there he 
gives audience to his greatest 
favourites and despatches his 
affairs, and we have good op- 
portunity to speak of God and 
of the law in familiar conver- 
sations, or in discussions, when 
the King orders. 

1 1 . He favours us often with 
other gifts. What makes us 
sorrj^ is that we have nothing 
to give in return, owing to 
the little help we have either 
from India or from anyone 
else. In former years the 
Superiors of India used to send 
us from time to time, in token 
of gratitude, their little pre- 
sents and letters, and from 
Rome too ; for more than 
twelve years now ^ I have not 
seen anything from anyone, 
nor the things which Your 
Reverence says you send ; 
nothing until now has reached 
us here, except an amber 


^ Jerome Veroneo, the Venetian goldsmith, was probably there. 

2 That is, from the departure of Fr. Jerome Xavier, whose term of 
office as Superior in Mogor (1595-1614:) had been very brilliant. 
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dar q’ uealiam nihil inmus. 


12. Agora foj D’s seruido 
lembrarse este iioiio Prou’al 
Valentin Camallio maiidarnos 
o P. Liaii por Sup®^ 

desta missao q’ nos da speran- 
cas de a restituir em sen pris- 
tine uigor e feruor, porq ; nes- 
tes dons annos q' o P. AnP* 
Dandrade se torno o Tibete, 
la se ocenpo na sna missaS, 
sem xDodermos acodir em nada 
qnazi e assy fiquamos em gran- 
de falta ]Dera comprirmos as 
m^‘^® obrigacois q’ temos. 


13. Anera dons mezes q’ 
chegou ca o P. Fran^<^ Godinho 
q’ torno do Tibete p’ la se 
achar mal fiqnamos agora dons 
mais consolados i7i D'no. 


14. Das mais consas desta 
missan, max® das aldeas q’ se 
qnere Conner ter a nossa fee 
deixo ao P. Snp®^ q’ as escre- 
nera como a qnem apartencem. 

Acabo pedindo a benca5 a 

V.R. 

Deste reino do Cassimir. 26. 
de Jnlbo 1627, 


image of onr Lady for Mirza, ' 
however mneh we recommend- 
ed- that they siionld come. 
7iihU minus (nothing less).^ 

12. It pleased C4od now 
that this new Provincial. Valen- 
tin Carvalho, should think 
of sending ns Father Francis- 
co Lian as Superior of this 
Mission. He gives us hopes 
that he will restore it to its 
pristine vigour and fervour,^ 
because these last two years 
Father Antonio Dandrade, 
after returning to Tibete, kept 
himself bus}^ there in his Mis- 
sion, without being able to 
help us in anything almost, 
and so w e were in great need 
as regards the many obliga- 
tions we have. 

13. Two months ago there 
arrived here Father Francisco 
Godinho, who came back from 
Tibete, as he was ill there. 
We are two now, the more 
consoled in Domino (in the 
Lord).® 

14. News about the other 
things of the Mission, chiefly 
about the villages which want 
to be converted to our Holy 
faith,® I leave to the Father 
Superior, who will write of 
them, as they concern him. 

I conclude, asking Your 
Reverence’s blessing. 

From this Kingdom of 
Cassimir, the 26th of JuIy, 
1627. 


1 Mirza Zu-i Qarnin, the Armenian Catholic grandee. 

2 To the Fathers of Goa ? ^ 

S We expect nihil majus (nothing more). 

^ As it was in the best days of Bl. Budolph Aqnawva (1580—83) and 
of Fr. Jerome Xavier (1595-1614). 

5 About Francis Godinho see my paper, A letter from Father Fran- 

cisco Qodinho, S.J., from Western Tibet {Tsaparang, Aug. 16, 1626), in 
J.F.A.S.B., VoL XXI, 1925, pp. 49-73. ^ ^ 

6 Perhaps an allusion to the Jewish or semi -Jewish clans which Ur. 
de Castro mentions in Kashmir on Aug. 15, 1627. Cf, next letter. 
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D. V. R. Your Reverence’s 

Fillio em X. ind^ * Unworthy son in Christ, 

t Joseph Decastro. t Joseph de Castro. 


[P. 4] {Address ) : f/Ao P. 
Nuno Mascarenhas da/ 
Compania de Jesus Assistente/ 
de Portugal,/ 

1^ via/ 

Em Roma./ 

Do reino de Cassimir 
Do gram Mogoi. 

{Provenance ) : MSS. belonging 
to the Society of Jesus. 


[P. 4 ] {Address ) : f To 
Father Nuno Mascarenhas, of 
the Company of Jesus, Assist- 
ant of Portugal. 

1st via. 

In Rome. 

From the Kingdom of 
Cassimir of the Great Mogoi. 


LETTER 3. 


Ft. Joseph de Gastro to Fr. Claudio Francesco 
S.J., Como. 


(Kashmir, August 15, 1627.) 


Septalio, 


SuMiviAEV : 1. Letter from Septalio received in 1627 ; 2. de 
Castro with Jahangir ; J s hindness ; he is like a Christian; 8, 
formerly, two Fathers at Court; now only de Castro; attending 
on J.; triple daily audience; 4. discussions; dispositions of J. 
and others ; 5. J. often promises to become a Christian, as during 
his last illness ; he does not speak of it now ; crucifix ivorth 400 
scudi for de Gastro ; 6. long letter to Septalio from Kabul, 1626 ; 
the Christmas crib at Lahore {December 25, 1626— January 6, 
1627) ; 7. J.'s yearly journeys ; 8. three other Residences in Mogor ; 
9. Jewish or semi- Jewish clans asking for baptism ; 10. de Andrada 
in Tibet; 11. successes in other parts of the East ; Englishmen 
and Hollanders in the Indian Seas ; request for prayers for Jls 
conversion ; 121 the congi'egation at Mass on August 15, 1627 ; IS. 
request for prayers. 


[P. 1] 15 Aug., 1627.^ 

P. Joseph de Gastro.^ 

t 

Jesus Maria. 

In Chr’o P®, 

Pax X. 

1. In questo anno ho rice- 
puto una di V.R, di Como che 


•t 

Jesus Mary. 

Very Reverend Father in 
Christ, 

The peace of Christ. 

1 . This year I have received 
from Como a letter of Your 


*Endorsemeiit ; writing C (perhaps the same as B in letters 1 and 2). 
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mi coiisolo moito p’ le bone 
none che mi da del suo bene 
essere in iitroq ; liomine, et per 
molte. altre del progresso de 
nostri in cotest a Pron’a, e del- 
la pace di tutta la Cristianita 
per le qiiali ne died! le debite 
gratie al antore di ogni bene. 


2. Le mie sono continnare 
anchdra nella Corte di questo 
grande monarch a del Oriente 
II Re gran Mogol Re del Indus- 
tan chiamato Re Giahanguir, 
che nol dire conquistador toma- 
dor del mondo. il suo Padre si 
chiamaua Re Aqabar. cioe Re 
maximo. Non posso explicare 
a V.R. Famore grande e bene- 
uoientia con che ci trata q^"^ 
Be como se fosse ueramen^® 
cristiano. 

3. Sempre ui sono statti a 
Corte doi Padri delli princi- 

pali di q^*^ missione quatro ou 
cinq ; anni sono che per man- 
cam^^ di megliori mi fu ordi- 
nato assistisse io, fu Dio seruito 
che sempre restasse lui con- 
tent e. 11 nostro officio he 
ogni giorno andare stare alia 
sua presentia como fanni li al- 
tri la sera sino a mezza notte e 
alle uolte anchora di giorno, 
perche il suo costume he ogni 
giorno dare audientia allisuoi 
Cortesani tre uolte due nel pa- 
latio alii piu nobili doue noi 
entriamo p’ particulare priuile- 
gio, et una in publico. 

4. Quiui spesse uolte inanzi 
tutta la Corte ci fa il Re fare 
molte dispute solemn! delle 


Beverence, which much con- 
soled me with the good news it 
gives me about your faring well 
in tiiroque korniiie (in soul and 
body), and with much other 
news about the success of Ours 
in your Province, and the peace 
reigning throughout the Chris- 
tian commonweal. For all this 
I returned due thanks to the 
Author of all good things. 

2. My news is that I still 
continue at the Court of this 
^reat monarch of the Orient, 
the Great Mogor King, King 
of Industan. called King 
Giahanguir, which means ' Con- 
queror, seizer of the world.’ 
His father was called King 
Aqabar, or ‘ Greatest King.’ I 
cannot explain to Your Rever- 
ence the great love and kind- 
ness with which this King 
treats us. It is as if he were 
truly Christian, 

3. There always were at 
this Court two Fathers, from 
among the chief ones of this 
Mission. Four or five years 
ago,^ for want of better ones, 
I was told to be with him, and 
it pleased God that he should 
always be satisfied. Our work 
consists in going and standing in 
his presence, as the others do, 
everyday in the evening until 
midnight, and at times also by 
day, because it is his custom to 
give audience to his courtiers 
three times a day, twice in the 
palace to the most noble, among 
whom we are ranked by special 
privilege, and once in public. 

4. On those occasions, the 
King often tells us to have 
before the whole Court many 


1 Strictly, in 1624, when he replaced at Court Fr. Francisco Corsi, 
who went to Sambhar as Mirza Zu-1 Qamin’s chaplain. 
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conse della nostra fede con 
li maestri della secta Maumeta- 
na; nelle quali lui si mostra 
moite iiolte nostro fauoreuole, 
alt re non puo essere p’ rispeti 
hiimaiii, ma he pur grande 
f auore darci iiberta di publicare 
p'dicare, et p'uare con ogrii 
(sorte di ?) ragioni la nostra 
fede, et reprouare la loro falsa 
secta, delche sebene loro lo por- 
tano male et ci dano moite in- 
giurie seeretam^® contutto per 
paiira del Re non ardiscono farj 
ci altra dimonstratione. et cosi 
al meglio che si puo nel mezzo 
di Infideiita inanzi de tan- 
ti Sig^^ de diuersi regni che uen- 
gono a q^^ Corte de diuerse 
nation! gentili, & maumetani 
predicamus X'pum ds hunc 
crucifixum, il frutto Dio sa qual 
sia, he ben uero che potria es- 
sere mag^’® se ui fosse megliore 
disposit^ cosi della mia como 
della loro parte, p’cio priego a 
V.R. priegui a N. k alia 
Mad^ ci f aci degni opera- 
rij della sua uigne. moiti sento- 
no bene della nostra doutrina 
euang<^a la ap’uano p' boniss^ 
ma p’ rispetti humani taciono, 
e ci tengono particolare rispeto 
& amore, la mag^^’ p® con zelo 
della sua falsa secta non ci 
pono uedere. con che habiamo 
occasione di exercitare la hu- 
milta, patientia, & carita. 


solemn discussions about the 
things of our holy faith with 
the masters of the Maumetan 
sect. In these he often shows 
himself favourable to us; at 
other times, he cannot, for 
reasons of human respect ; but it 
is a great favour that he should 
give us freedom to publish, 
preach and prove with (every 
kind of ?) reasonings our holy 
faith, and to refute their false 
sect; and, though they take 
amiss our liberty in the matter 
and secretly hurl at us many 
insults, yet, out of fear of the 
King, they dare not make 
against us any other demon- 
stration ; and thus, the best wav 
we can, in the midst of this un- 
belief, before so many lords of 
divers nations, Gentile and 
Maumetan, who come to this 
Court from divers countries, 
praedicamus Christum, et hunc 
crucifixum (we preach Christ, 
and Him crucified )d God 
knows what the fruit is like. 
It is quite true that it could 
be greater, if there were better 
disposition both on my side and 
on theirs. Therefore, I beg of 
Your Reverence to pray to 
our Lord and to the Most 
Rlessed Virgin that He make 
us worthy labourers in His 
vineyard. Many think well of 
our evangelical doctrine; they 
approve of it as very good ; 
but, for human considerations, 
they keep silence, and show us 
special respect and love. The 
greater ^ number, out of zeal 
for their false sect, cannot 
bear to see us, wherewdth we 
have occasion to practise 
humility, patience and charity. 


1 **Nosautem praedicamus Christum crucifixum.^^ 1 Got, I. 23. 
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5. Della parte del Re che si 
poo sperare pin se non che si 
batezi, delche me da pio uolte 
boni segni di noler farlo, oiiero 
desideraiio. pouchi giorni sono 
che stando amalato mi mando 
dire che pregasse a N. gli 
desse salute che si faria Cais- 
tiano. alche io risposi che 
era mio oflScio e che spera- 
ua in N. gleli daria como 
de facto gli diede ma i! Re non 
mi parlo pin in non so se 
siia intent^' fu di q^^^ doletia on 
di altra nechia che tiene 
daii a pouco mi diede uno 
Calnario con molte figure 
grand! & picole di pietra 
gialda alambra [P. 2]t con 
li suoi cristali di Milano opera 
molto fiiia, & di ualore di 400. 
scudi in circa. Queste couse 
sono segni euidenti del amore 
che il Re tiene cosi a N. 
como anchora alii suoi serui 
& se non si dichiara pin sara 
p’ rispeti human!. 


6. Uenendo Fanno passato 
del Regno di Cabu! che he 
principio della Tartaria di 
donde scrisse largo a V.R. su- 
bito ariuati a Labor sua Oitta 
reale mi ordeno il Re che 
facessi il nostro Presepio che 
lo uoleua uedere, cosi lo faces- 
simo doi Padri che erauamo, 
cioe il P. che assiste in quella 


5. On the King’s side what 
more can be hoped for than 
that he accept baptism ? In 
this matter, he often gives 
me good signs that he wants 
to do it, or that he wishes to. 
A few days ago, being ill, he 
sent me word to pray to our 
Lord that He might grant him 
health, that he would become a 
Christian. To which I an- 
swered that that was my office, 
and that I hoped in our Lord 
He would grant it him, as in 
fact He did. But the King 
did not speak to me any more 
about this. I know not 
whether his intention was in- 
spired by that illness or by 
some other great fear (?)’• he 
has. Not long after thatA he 
gave me a Calvary with many 
figures, great and small, of 
yellow stone, amber, with their 
Milan crystals: a very fine 
piece of work, and worth about 
400 scudi. These things are 
evident signs of the love which 
the King has both for our Lord 
and his servants, and, if he 
does not declare himself more 
openly, it must be for reasons 
of human respect. 

6. Last year, coming from 
the kingdom of Cabul, which 
is the beginning of Tartary, 
whence I wrote at length to 
Your Reverence,^ the King told 
me. as soon as we arrived at 
Labor, his royal City, that I 
should make our Crib, that he 
wished to see it. We did so, 
two Fathers of us, that is, the 


1 Perhaps the Italian shonld have had : una altra vecchia paura, 
'■' some other great fear.’ 

2 July 24, 1627. 

3 To be found: a letter of Fr. J.. de Castro to Pr. Claudio Fran- 
cesco Septalio (Kabul, 1626). 
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€iiiesa, (fe io piaqoe a N. 
che riiisci tanto bono, che il 
Re, Regina et Principi con la 
p® della Corte, uenero, 
a uederlo restando tutti cosi 
satisfatti, che diceuano non 
auere mai uisto pin hello apa- 
rato. ii Re ci diede bona qua- 
tita de danari p’ ie spesse 
fatte, sebene lui ci aneiia datto 
li officiali & tutta la tapecaria 
necess^ et q^*^ io gii dimandai 
p’ lo ornato della Chiesa. II 
concurso duro quindeci giorni 
con tanta multitude di p’sone 
giorne & notte che non si 
poteua chiudere la Chiesa. p’q^"^ 
aparato tutti ci restorono bene 
affecti, & beneuoli p’ fargli 
oedere in sue terre cosi bono 
aparato, & ci ridondo in 
grande honore & credito. ii 
Re volse magnare & beuerein 
Chiesa deile nostre cose & da 
nostra mano, cousa che li mau- 
metani abominano, ma lui fa 
pouco caso di loro, il frutto 
fu monstrar a tutti con il 
detto, li misterij che si presen- 
tauano nella festa del nascim*^ 
uenuta de maggi, & altri 
che stauano nelle piture della 
chiesa. con q*<^ bello modo 
diuulgiiiamo il S*® Euag^ la 
uita de X’po N. piacera a 
lui tirare il desiato frutto di qt*'^ 
celestiale semente. Adesso 
ogni anno faremo Tistesso pre- 
sepio megliore con il fauore 
diuino. 


Father who takes care of that 
Church and I, It pleased 
our Lord that it should suc- 
ceed so well that the King, 
the Queen, and the Princes, 
with the greater part of the 
Court, came to see it, and 
they were all so much pleased 
that they said they had never 
seen finer display. The King 
gave us a good quantity of 
money for the expenses in- 
curred, although he had given 
us the workmen and all the 
tapestry necessary,^ and 
whatever I asked him for 
decorating the Church. The 
concourse lasted a fortnight, 
and such was the number of 
people, day and night, that we 
could not shut the Church. 
Thanks to this display, all re- 
mained better disposed to- 
wards us, and thankful for 
making them see such a fine 
sight in their lands, and it 
redounded to great honour and 
credit for us. The King 
wanted to eat and drink some 
of our things and from 
our hands in the Church, ^ 
a thing the Maumetans abo- 
minate ; but he cares little for 
them. The fruit was that we 
showed to all with our finger 
the mysteries represented on 
the feast of the Nativity, and 
of the coming of the Magi, and 
the other mysteries shown in 
the pictures of the Church. In 
this excellent way we make 
known the Holy Gospel and 
the life of Christ our Lord. It 


1 On other occasions, tapestry for the Church had been lent or given 
by Akbar and Jahangir. 

2 i^Qy- Jahangir had eaten at the Fathers’ house, notably at 
Batehpur Sikri, with his father Akbar. Cf. F. Goldie, S.J., First Chris- 
tian Mtssion iothe Great Mogul, Dublin, Gill, 1897, pp. 100-101. 
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7. Ogni anno na il Re dis- 
corendo p' li snoi regni, mi he 
necess'^ acompagnario et in 
quest! camini si patisce taiito 
che non si puo imaginai^e ne 
non a chi lo uede and p'ua. 
grand^^ disaggi, discomodi & 
una continua inquietat® di 
corpo & spirito. ma con- 
ten to p’ farmi gr’a N. di 
patire p’ amor sue. mi dis- 
(coteta) assaj u(eder)mi nel 
mezzo di uno exercito di pin 
de otto (cento) milie persone 
tutti Infideli on gentili, ou 
maumetani, de cristiani al pin 
quindeci ouero uinti, ma mi 
he necess"^ conformarmi con la 
uoltita di queiio che il tutto 
uede & sa et sup’ta tanta 
infideiita, lui sa perche. sopra 
il mio pauiglione tego sempre 
la bandiera con la Croce, & 
sopra li cameli che nel camino 
portano le nostre rope et or- 
nato p’ la messa, cosi como 
p’ il pin gli altri portano le 
sue insignie p’ essere connos- 
ciuti- 


will please Him to derive from 
that heavenly seed the fruit 
desired. We shall now every 
year make the same Grib bet- 
ter, with the divine help. 

7. Every year the King 
goes running about his king- 
doms. I have to accompany 
him, and in those Journeys one 
suffers so much that one can- 
not imagine it, not even he who 
sees and experiences it : ^ ex- 
treme privations, discomforts, 
and a continual agitation, 
bodily and mental. But (I am) 
very happy in that our Lord 
gives me the grace to suffer for 
His sake. It gives me much 
X3ain (?) to see myself in the 
midst of an army of eight 
(hundred) ^ thousand men, all 
unbelievers, whether Gentiles 
or Maumetans. Of Christians 
there are at most fifteen or 
tw’-enty. But I must conform 
myself to the will of Him w ho 
sees and knows it all, and who 
bears with so much unbelief, 
for reasons known to Him. 
On my tent 1 alw-ays have the 
banner with the Cross, and on 
the camels.^ which on the 
journey carry our clothes and 
the ornaments for the Holy 


1 Such too was Pi*. Francesco Corsi’s experience of the post. 

2 We have a clear otto, which, with the portion missing at the end of 
the line, where the paper is damaged, could not give otiarna (eighty), but 
should give ottocento, ‘ eight hundred.’ I do not think that Fr. de Castro 
speaks of what had happened sometimes rather than of an army of 
SOOjOOO men (soldiers and retainers of all sorts) then in Kashmir. 

3 A hundred years later. Dona Juliana Dias da Costa, who accom- 
panied the Moghul Emperors in their military expeditions, had the cross 
on her banner, Cf. my The family of Lady Jtdiana Dias da Costa {1658- 
1732), in Journ. Panjab Hist. Soc., VoL VII, 1917, p. 3 of reprint. 

The presence of Christian Missionaries at the Moghul Court, the 
honour shown them by Akbar and Jahangir, their oft-repeated promisp 
of becoming Christian, the daily religious discussions, the prayers said 
for the King’s welfare, the religious books composed for the King’s in- 
struction, the imitation by the King’s painters of Christian subjects, etc., 
all this takes us back three hundred years earlier, to the Franciscans in 
the camp of the Great Khans of China. 
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8. Ill missione ui sono 
altre tre resid«^ con molti x’pi- 
ani, et mercati die uano, & 
iiengoiio de diuersi regni deUa 
Persia, Turchia. 

9. Questo anno si sono 
offerti alcnni popoli a farsi 
x’piani; che non sono ne getili 
lie maumetani dicono che pare- 
chi anni sono forono ii suoi 
antecessori condoti de altri 
paesi qua et sino f^desso si sono 
conseruati neila sua lege che 
dicono essere di Abram sebene 
plena di errori. 

10. La miss^ del grande 
Tibete che parto [sic] di q*^ na 
inanzi p’ essere cominciata del 
nostro P. Sup^‘^ con bone in- 
formationi che io gii p’curai, 

11. Nel India si fanno gran- 
de conuersioni nel regno di 
Ceilano, Cochinchina, et Ethy- 
opia. li heretici Inglesi & 
Olandesi impediscono assaj 
ogni bene temporale & spiri- 
tual e con le molte naui che 
tengono, et cosi si patisce assaj. 
N. ci dia il rimedio. non altro 
mi occore che ricomandarmi 


Mass, just as the others mostly 
bear their insignia to be re- 
cognised. 

8. In this Mission there are 
three other Residences ^ with 
many Christians, and mer- 
chants from divers kingdoms 
of Persia, and Turkey, who 
come and go. 

9. This year certain peo- 
ples have o:ffered to become 
Christian, who are neither 
Gentiles nor Maumetans. They 
say that, many years ago, their 
ancestors were brought hither 
from other countries, and until 
now they have kept their law, 
which they say is of Abram, 
although full of errors.^ 

10. The Mission of Great 
Tibete, which is an offshoot 
of this Mission, is going ahead, 
having been begun by our 
Rather Superior ^ on good in- 
formations which I gave him. 

11. In India there are great 
conversions : in the kingdom 
of Ceilan, Cochincliina, and 
Ethyopia. The heretics, Eng- 
lish and Hollanders, greatly 
prevent all temporal and 
spiritual good with the many 
ships they have, and so we 
suffer much. May our Lord 
give us the remedy. I have 


1 Lahore, Agra, and Sambhar. 

2 On this important passage see my comments in A letter of Fr. 
Francisco Godinho, S.J., from Western Tibet {Tsaparang, Aug. l6, 1626)^ 
in J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XXI, 1925, p. 56. At p. 73 [ibid.), I wrote by mistake 
(last paragraph) ‘‘Fr. Antonio Monserrate” instead of “ Fr. Joseph de 
Castro.'’ 

These Jewish or semi- Jewish people make us think of the lost shut- 
iip tribes of Israel. At a later date, about 1662, we hear of semi -Chris- 
tians in Gavorstan’ (Kafiristan), and we think of the Yusufzais. The 
semi-Christians of ‘ Gavmrstan ’ bore the cross on their forehead and on 
both cheeks, like the Christians of Ethiopia; they baptised their chil- 
dren, etc. Of. A Kircher, S. J., GMna illustrata, Amsfcelodarai. 1667, p 91. 

3 Fr. Antonio de Andrada, who, though in Tibet, continued as Supe- 
rior, since in 1628 he even deposed Fr. Francisco LeSo, the ‘ Superior ’ of 
Mogor. 
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alii SS^*^ [in the margin^} di 
V.R inanzi la Vergiae 

& ante altare Dei Fistesso faro 
io p’ V.R. la priego uogli pre- 
gare p’ la conners® di nos- 
tro bono Re efc suoi regni 
oastissimi, et mi agiuti a 
corispond'" a cosi alta uocat®. 


Di regno di Casimir. 

15. Agosto 1627. 

Seruus f rater in 

t Joseph Decastro. 

12. Questa scrissi ii giorno 
della gloriosa Assumptione 
della Madona con grade 

mia consolat"^ questa matina 
dixi la Santa messa stando a 
essa doi Venetian! doi Armeni 
sei ou sete Industani, hecoui 
Padre mio il nostro picolo 
grege in q^® exercito. altri ui 
erano francesi, et Portiiguesi 
che forono a Labor, ego solus 
tola die sicut paser [sic] soli- 
tarius in tecto mm sola Vei^gine 
meditabundus ingemiscens ad 
earn do dicens. trahe me post te 
F. Maria. 

Turn in D’no. 


13. Salutet F.B, omnes p'res 
dfe fres 7iostros notos et ignotos 
meo nomine et eos deprecate 
[sic] uelit ut mei ^nemores sint 
in 8^^^' sacrifitijs et precibus 
eorum. 


nothing more than to commend 
myself to Your Reverence’s 
Holy Sacrifices before the Most 
Blessed Virgin and ante altare 
Dei (before the altar of God). 
I shall do the same for Your 
Reverence. I beg of you to 
be so good as to pray for the 
conversion of this our good 
King and of his vast kingdoms, 
and to help me in correspond- 
ing with so high a vocation. 

From this kingdom of Gasi- 
mir, the 15th of August, 1627. 

Your servant and brother in 
the Lord, 
t Joseph Decastro. 

12. I wrote this letter to 
my great consolation on the 
day of the glorious Assump- 
tion of the Most Holy Madon- 
na. This morning I said Mass, 
there being present at it two 
Venetians, two Armenians, six 
or seven Indiistanis. That, 
Father mine, is our small flock 
in this army. There were 
others, Frenchmen and Portu- 
guese, who went to Labor. 
Like a sparrow all alone on 
the house-top,^ I am the whole 
day alone with the Virgin 
alone, musing, sighing towards 
her, and saying, Draw me 
after thee, Virgin Mary.’’^ 

Yours in the Lord. 

13. Would Your Reverence 
salute in my name all the 
Fathers and Brothers, known 
and unknown, and be kind 
enough to ask them to remem- 
ber me in their Holy sacrifices 
and prayers ? 


1 “ Vigilavi, et foetus sum sicut passer solitarius in tecto.'' (I have 
watched, and am become as a sparrow all alone on the honse-top.) 
Ps. CL 8. 

2 Trahs me: post te curremus in odorem unguentoruni iuorumd* 
(Draw me: we will ran after thee to the odour of thy ointments.) 
Cant. I. 3. 
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[P. 3] {Address) : f 

A] Mto 

In Chr’o P li Claudio 
Francesco Septalio della/ 
Comp^ di Giesu. 

via. 

Dei gran MogoL In Como. 


^ [P. S] {Address) : To the 

V ery Ee verend Father in Christ, 
Father Claudio Francesco 
Septalio, of the Company of 
Jesus. 

1st via. 

From the Great MogoL At 
Como. 


{Provenance) : MSS. belonging 
to the Society of Jesus. 
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Notes on Khorasani Kurdish. 

By W. IvANow. 

The materials for the study of the dialect that is spoken 
by the Kurdish tribes iahabiting Northern Khorasan consist 
appareiith" so far only of a number of words that were 
collected by A Houtum-Schindler, and which were published 
bv him in his '' Beit rage zum kurdischen Wortschatze/' 
Z.DJSLG , vol. 38 (1884), pp. 43-116.^ In 1918-1920, during 
my residence in that part of Persia, I collected about 400 
specimens of Kurdish poetry and tales which give a more 
definite idea of the language which the Kurds of Khorasan 
speak. As the subject is one of considerable interest to 
students of Kurdish language, a brief outline of the main 
features of this dialect is here given, to which is added a 
vocabulary, and a number of typical specimens of popular 
poetry and prose. 

Historical information concerning Kurdish migrations to 
Khorasan were briefly summarised by Houtum-Schindler in his 
article, referred to, and a short note on their present distribu- 
tion in the province was given in my paper, Notes on the ethno- 
logy of Khorasan/’ which was published in the Geographical 
Journal, Vol. LXVII, 1926, pp. 143-158. For the convenience 
of the reader the most essential points are here repeated. 

It is difficult to find without special research if there were 
a Kurdish population in Khorasan before the XVIth ceiitur^L 
Under Shah Isma'il the First (1502-1524), a number of Kurds 
were transferred and settled there. These were followed by others 
later. Their immigration continued in the XYIIth century, 
under ‘Abbas I (1587-1628), and later on; a movement was 
recorded in the reign of Nadir (1736-1747), which w^as probably 
the last. Owing to the difficult means of communication and 
perturbed state of Persia in the XVIIIth century, the connec- 
tion of these emigrants with the portions of their tribes that 
remained in Kurdistan proper was apparently severed at an early 
date. 

Of the four tribes which were regarded as original, i.e,, the 
Amarlu, Kaywanlu, Zafaranlu and Shadulu, the first two lost 
all their former importance, whilst the other two ceased to be 
regarded as Kurds, being mostly Turkish-speaking. The 

^ E. Ber6sme, Recherches sur les dialectes persans, Casan, 185S, con- 
tains in its part III a number of ‘ Eastern Knrdish ’ words. As the 
book is not accessible to me at present, I cannot state wbetber the 
dialect is Khorasani Kurdish or not. 
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present principal sub-divisions of the Kurdish-speaking tribes 
from Xorth to South, are as follows : 

1. Melanin , — in Qushkhana and some other places in 

the Northern part of the district of Isfarain ; in 
Juwayn ; in the extreme North of the Nishapiir 
district. 

2. Bajgiranlu , — a small tribe living near Bajgiran, a 

frontier village on the Mashhad-Askhabad road. 

3. Aghazhi , — near Aghach, West of Bajgirfe, along the 

frontier. 

4. Eiwalanlu ^ — North of the district of Q.iichan, and in 

Berregez. 

5. Kuranlu , — also North of Quchan. 

6. Qasmanhi, — Nawukh, Dizawun, etc. 

7. MashJcanlu , — near Mashkan, in the district of 

Quchan. 

8. Burji,'-neSbT Radqan, in the same district. 

9. Kaywanln . — in the Juwayn, Quchan, and Northern 

Nishapur districts. 

10. Mazhdahanlu , — in Northern Nishapur and in 

Quchan districts. 

11. Shadnlu , — in Buj nurd, and 12. Zafaranlu , — in Shir- 

wan, as stated above, are now regarded as Turks. 

All these tribes live mostly settled, or as ‘‘ half -nomads,” 
cultivating fields in the summer and migrating with their flocks 
in the winter ; there are also pure nomads amongst them. The 
following tribes consist cMefl.y of nomads : 

13. Rashanlu , — in Khakistar, Lain, and as far to the 

East as Chahcha. 

14. Briivanlu , — near Chahcha, in the summer in Kelat. 

16. Badiwanln , — in Derregez (winter), and Quchan 

(summer). 

16. Hafshalanlu , — in the same place as the preceding 

tribe. 

17. Jafkanlu , — in Chamakalur (winter), or Kuh-i-Daulat 

(summer). 

18. Karamanlu , — in the Northern parts of the Nishapur 

district. 

19. Waranlu , — also in the same district, a small tribe. 

20. Tupkanhi , — in the districts of Juwayn and Nishapur ; 

in the winter they migrate across the valley of 
Sabzaw^ar to .the Dasht-i-Taqi, the border of the 
great Central Desert. 

21. Amarlu , — in and around Moris, or Morushk, a village 

N.W. from Nishapur, on the road to the tur- 
quoise mines. 

These tribal names are not reliable for historical research. 
They change continually ; an identification of the tribes in Klio- 
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rasaii with, those in Kurdistan proper based merely on the simil- 
arity of their names is therefore highly improbable. 

Although it seems certain that the original settlers spoke in 
different dialects, one is compelled to think that three hundred 
years’ residence in Khorasan led to the formation of quite a 
uniform language. Most probabh^' it grew from the speech of 
a dominating community, which gradually assimilated all other 
dialects of minor groups. The Kurdish of Kliorasan. as it is 
spoken now-a-days, appears to belong to the pure Kurdish, or 
North-Western family of dialects, but is not identical with any 
known tribal idiom. This relation wdth the Northern group is 
clear not only from the existence in Khorasani of a large 
number of words peculiar to the vocabulary of the Northern 
tribes, but also from some grammatical usages, such as the wide 
use of the personal verbal suffixes ~ma, ~ya, etc. ; from the 
forms of the personal pronouns, which are typically Northern ; 
from the rare use of the personal pronominal suffixes, etc. 
There are, however, traces of some admixture from the Southern 
dialects, such as the alternative forms of personal pronouns ; 
min, dmcl, awon (or awono ) ; also some isolated terms in the 
vocabulary, etc. 

The Khorasani Kurdish language itself has no division into 
subdialects, and although there are local peculiarities in the 
pronunciation, or some words are used only locality etc., these 
appear unessential. Much greater is the difference caused by 
the influence of the neighbouring languages. From this point of 
view two spheres of influence ” are seen in Kurdish. The 
Kurds of the Northern districts of Khorasan, who come into 
close contact with the local nomadic and settled Turkish tribes, 
are greatly influenced by their language. In fact Tiirkisa- 
tion ” has been carried so far that several tribes (as mentioned 
above) have entirely lost their Kurdish tongue, although the 
tradition is still fresh about their being closely connected with 
other Kurdish tribes a few generations ago. 

In the Southern districts such as Juwayn, Sahzawar and 
the Mashhad-Quchan valley, all Kurds speak a rustic Persian 
as their second language. Although these * Persian-speaking 
Kurds are not so numerous as those speaking Turkish, the in- 
fluence of the Persian phonetical usages and of the dictionary 
are far more prominent with the Khorasani Kurdish than those 
of the Turkish dialects. This is because the latter themselves 
have undergone a great modification, and often indirectly trans- 
mit also the Persian phonetical features which they have 
adopted. 

There is no literature in Edaorasani Kurdish, and it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain a specimen of good Kurdish %vritteii 
language. If necessity compels the Kurds to write, they do 
use not their native tongue, but either Persian or Turkish, 
whichever Is more familiar to them. Those few who are able to 
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write, have great difficulty when asked to write in their own 
language. There is no traditional and standardised ortho- 
graphy, and the great simplicity of Kurdish syntax compared 
with Persian, and especially Turkish, adds to the difficulty of 
rendering the usual florid expressions, customary in letters. In 
fact it may often be found that the Kurds w^rite, in reality, in 
Persian and Turkish, mechanically substituting Kurdish words 
for the equivalents in those languages, if it is insisted upon that 
the}^ were to produce a specimen of written Kurdish. 

This creates an almost insurmountable difficulty for a proper 
research in the grammar of the dialect. The popular songs are 
usually ver}’ primitive, and use abrupt sentences. Their anal- 
ysis gives no material concerning the formation and the use 
of the comparatively rare grammatical forms, and it is almost 
hopeless to try to get explanations from the unsophisticated 
peasant or shepherd which the average Kurd generally is. 

The popular poetry is rather extensive, but consists almost 
exclusively of tristichs.^ I cannot tell if there are real 
bards,'’ or ‘‘minstrels ” who specialise on Kurdish songs. The 
lutls who sing and play at weddings or other festivals usually 
produce Turkish poetry, in the local dialects or Jaghatal, rarely 
in Turkmani. There are also fragments of songs by professional 
poets, such as those ascribed to Ja‘far-Quli, but usually they 
are so badly preserved that one is forced to treat them as being 
uncongenial to the spirit of oral Kurdish poetical tradition, 
or rather as imitations of Turkish poems. 

K tristich of this kind usually consists of three lines, each 
containing eight syllables, with a clear caesura after the fourth 
syllable.^ Sometimes there are lines of seven, or even five 
syllables. The latter type is rare, and belongs to the songs of 
“dancing music."® All these poems are sung, never recited.^ 

1 Tristiehs as a form of poems are also popular in Kurdistan proper* 
O. Mann gives a few of them, in the Mukri dialect, on pp. 276-280 and 
298-302 in “Dze Mundart der Mukri- KuTden,^'^ Kurdisch-Persische For- 
sehungen, Abt, IV, vol. Ill, Teil I (1906). Amoug the Persians and the 
Central Asian Turks, who are the immediate neighbours of the Kurds, 
tristiehs are never used, and the popular form is the quati^ain, consisting 
of four lines, each composed of eleven syllables. Cf. my notes on 
Khorasani rustic poetry in the J.P.A.S.B., vol. XXI (1926), pp. 233-313. 
The Kurds call their tristiehs hdyt. 

2 The use of the inner rhyme is very rare, cf. further on, specimens, 
No. 188. At the end of the lines the rhyming syllable is usually the same 
(acta), but often there are some irregularities so that one of the three lines 
does not rhyme with the others, or there is no rhyme at all. 

3 Kurdish dances are very primitive and are danced by men only in 
public, in pairs ; they are distinguished by their time. The names of the 
dances are (called after the tune to which they are danced), slow {wa^ 
langar) : rosta, owghoni (Afghani), Fast are : sarhozi, moti-moti, shelengi, 
kalatei, chub -bozi, Tljiey are mostly borrowed from other nations, and not 
Kurdish in origin. 

The melodies are often improvised. Or they may be rather free 
variants of some ‘‘fashionable” standard motives. In 1919 these were : 
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The tristichs follow each other in an arbitrary order, jest as they 
are remembered by the singer, regardless of their contents, 
having no permanent ‘‘ series '' or '‘chains.” 

From the point of view of technique they usually consist 
of two parts : the first, corresponding to the first liiief gives a 
very brief picture of the surrounding landscape,^ a detail in the 
beautiful features or the attire of the beloved, or some 
dominating emotion.^ The two other lines constitute the prin- 
cipal part of the poem, and express the reflection, in a laconic 
and rather abrupt w^ay. 

On the whole these tristichs appear to belong to an 
•' impressionistic” school, not unlike Japanese poetry, as far as 
the creation of a primitive pastoral Kurd can be compared to 
the production of a skilled artist. They are "'static” in their 
motive, defining some emotional moment from psychical experi- 
ence, with the utmost economy of wmrds. They never contain 
a " story,” however short, but always deal with a single 
individual fact. It is singular that a people with such a long 
fighting past, like the Kurds of Khorasan, take little interest in 
epic poetry. My long and persistent search for poems of this 
kind was unavailing. I found but a few "cycles” of tristichs, 
dealing with events ; these were in the same " impressionistic ” 
style ; the subject was usually the death of a hero. 

Probably the cause of this is the strange abruptness of 
thought which is common to all peoples living a simple nomadic 
life. This feature is reflected in the Kurdish syntax which 
avoids complex sentences. In every Kurdish poem of this kind 
are given only the "brightest spots” of the picture; all inter- 
mediaiy tones are omitted. The European poet who would 
translate these songs and render them intelligible to his readers, 
would have to reconstruct these omitted passages ; in fact, he 
would have to " bridge ” the Kurdish abrupt sentences to- 
gether. 

These short poems are usually widely known, and must be 
of fairly old origin. Their authors are never known ; new addi- 
tions or variants are constantly forthcoming, but only a small 
percentage of these can be treated as familiar to ail tribes. 

The poems, or rather fragments, not belonging to this 
popular form, msbj be prodiictioiis of some poets of note. But 
their names are also rarely preserved. My informers invariably 
ascribed all such fragmentary poems to Ja'far-Quli, of whom I 
could not find any reliable biographical details. The cj’cles of 
songs deploring the death of some hero are usually attributed 

zori-zori (sad), Sowna-jon^ or Sanam-jon, MoU-Mu^suma^ Alow-jigi (used 
for dancing music), Jaja (also for dancing), etc. 

^ Cf. doroy ihde gul heriya=.th.e sanjad tree is in blossom ; or zhaben 
7na-dho Jcotiyo Msk-d^helow me there is a green (place near the) spring, 
etc. 

2 Gf. dil tva dordo dil wa dordo—BoTvow in the heart (twice), etc. 
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to the sister of the deceased, — not to any other of his relations, 
or friends. 

Kurdish fairy tales are interesting from the folklore point 
of view, especially since nothing has been published on this 
subject, not only in regard to the Kurds of Khorasan, but also 
to all their immediate neighbours. Unfortunately, I found 
these tales beyond my power to write down from dictation. 
The primitive Khorasani Kurds find it impossible to tell them 
slowly and distinctly. Every demand for repetition leads to a 
complete change of sentence, and sometimes even to a complete 
change of the subject itself. The literate disclaim all knowledge 
of such old women's nonsense/’ and it was with great difficulty 
that I succeeded in obtaining a few stories in prose which were 
written by an ‘‘ akhiind,” or mulla.^ 

I. Notes on Khorasani Kurdish Phonology. 

It would be wrong to treat the phonetical system of the 
Kurdish of Khorasan independently. The dialect has experi- 
enced great alterations in this respect due to influence exercised 
by local colloquial Persian : in fact, the. phonetical rules in 
this Kurdish are practically the same as those in the rustic 
Khorasani Persian. Therefore it would be appropriate to men- 
tion here those points of the system only in which Kurdish 
differs from the rustic Persian of Northern Khorasan.^ 

A few general, remarks may be useful : 

]. Like the Khorasani colloquial Persian, the Kurdish 
dialect avoids all sounds which may be called emphatic and 
require special efforts to pronounce. Although Kurdish speech 
sounds, in general, more guttural than Persian, the majority 
of sounds are pronounced in the same “ lazy ” manner, so 
different from that of Arabs, etc. As is usual in the speech of 
the uneducated, the words undergo a great deal of mutilation 
through frequent syncopa, metathesis, ''swallowing” of the 
endings, etc. Arabic loan-words especially undergo amazing 
alterations. 

2. As far as I can understand, in this dialect, just as 
in colloquial and dialectical Persian, there is nothing in the 
nature of the vowels which may be described as inherently, 
absolutely, or proportionally "long” and "short.” I paid 
special attention to this, and whenever I tried to verify the 
statements of different writers on the subject, I invariably 
discovered that this division depends on either of the following 


This man, i\MIa ‘AIT, was from Juwayn, and although a Knrd, he 
spoke chiefly Turkish. His education was very poor and when he wrote 
in Persian he made many orthographical mistakes. 

2 On the phonetical system of the rustic Persian of Khorasan see 
my paper in the J.P. A.S'.B., vol. xxi, 1925, pp. 242^249. 
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principal causes which have never been properly tal^en into 
account : — 

(«) accent, which makes a vowel clearer, ''brighter” 
than others, or more prominent, longer ; 

(b) favourable “consonant surroundings” which help the 

vowel to attain similar “ clearness,” or pro- 
minence ■ 

(c) the transfer of orthographical ideas into the field 

of phonetics, and mixing the traditional concep- 
tions concerning prosody, etc., with observations 
of sounds. A vowel in literary Persian, marked 
a, is far too often treated as such in the systems 
of phonetic al transcription. In reality it is a 
sound similar to an English a in alL or frequent- 
ly an 0 , having almost no element of a guttural 
a in it. 

Therefore, finding that the division of the vowels into 
“short” and “long” ones does not exist in reality, — at least 
as far as I can rely on my own ears, — 1 decided to mark here 
a vowel as “short” or “long” only if it deviates too much 
from the normal, is short or long in excess. 

3. In a dialect like Khorasani Kurdish which has com- 
pletely adopted the phonetical system of colloquial Khorasani 
Persian, there is an enormous variety of shadings in the iimbre 
of every vowel. Every individual pronounces the same sound 
differently, and even without any apparent reason will vary his 
own pronunciation of the same word or vowel. Prom the point 
of view of the “ absolute pitch ” it is probably possible to class 
all shadings of the seven elementary sounds in rows that 
gradually converge : — 

(which almost coincides with %) 


^’2 ^3* •^n ( j: :j JJ ^l) 

^2 Cg (j5 5J ?? *5 h) 

^2 ^3 »••••••• ( jj j> 5? 5f h) 

il H 1*3- ‘ s? ?? ’J 

^2 ^3 JJ ^ 

Oi 0^2, Og .On ( „ „ . » jj %) 


It will be impossible to identify all the shadings w^bich 
occur in pronunciation, and it will be misleading to select 
a few of them in each row, only those which may be similar 
to sounds in a European language. Therefore it w^ould he 
better to adopt one sign for each elementary vowel only, 
remembering that it is merely the approsimate expression for 
one of many minute shadings that could never be properly 
recorded without the help of special instruments. 

4. The alteration of both vowels and consonants, is 
also a phenomenon which appears with great irregularity in 
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the pronunciation of different individuals. This may foe referr- 
ed to especiail}^ in the changes that are due to synvocalism in 
individuals influenced foy Turkish linguistical usages. These 
people may syn vocalise ’’ the sounds on one occasion, font 
may leave them unchanged at others. 

" 5. Accentuation in Khorasani Kurdish, like in colloquial 
Persian, is not so sharp as it is in many European languages, 
or as it is in the colloquial Persian of Yazd. It is attained foy 
a slight prolongation of the accented sound rather than foy 
raising the voice. 

Description of Sounds. 

The following list of sounds with their detailed description 
can foe used also as the tafole of transliteration which is 
adopted in this paper.^ 

VOWELS : a, a, e, i, i, u, o ; these may foe long or short 
in pronunciation, depending on the intonation. Diphthongs : 
ay, aw, cty, aw, etc. 

CONSONANTS : guttural — h, h. 

gutturo -velar— gh, kh. 
gutturo-nasal — 7i. 
velar — k, g. 

velar and lingual — k, g. 
lingual — y, I, I, r, {rr). 
palatal— j, zh. 
cerebral — t, d. 
front -palatal — s, sh, 
dental — i, d, dh, z. 
naso- dental — n, 
lafoio -dental — v, f. 
labial — p, h, w. 
naso-labial — m. 

Vowels. 

a, — is a comparatively clear guttural sound, approximately 
like a in ''father."'" The shadings are numerous, and have a 
general tendency to foe pronounced like d, especially in the 
places where Persian is much used. 

d, — has a great variety of shadings, from an almost pure 
guttural a to e (cf. English hut, het, bird, etc.). It is rarely 
heard after gutturals or after y ; sometimes it sounds like u or 


1 This syst*?m of transliteration is applied in this paper only to 
Kurdish words. The Persian and Turkish idioms are transliterated, 
according to their standard orthography, as usual, with the help of the 
system which is universally adopted. Names which are common are 
given in the form as used in general English literature, without diacritical 
marks. 
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t, in corrupted Persian and Arabic loan-words, but these cases 
constitute exceptions. 

e, — is usually a short sound of indistinct timbre. In clearer 
cases it sounds like d, but is also indistinguishable from i when 
it appears as an euphonic after-sound ’’ wi'th difficult groups 
of consonants. 

i, — has also many shadings ; when mdistinctiy pronounced it 
approaches e: but when clear, sounds like ee in the English 
W'Ord meet,'" or i in '' fit."" It is singular that in the pioiiun- 
ciation of a great many Kurds should i follow^ q, Hi, k, s, sli, r, 
zh, it always requires an "'introductory” sound, w, n, or (Ger- 
man) (which is used only by Turkish-spealdng Kurds). So : 
khwin, qwin, shwir, ruie, zhiiir, etc. (cf. Sc., p. 260, § 53)d 
It is at the same time usual, especially in the Persian loan-words 
that are taken from the colloquial speech, to make i coiTespond 
to the original u. 

i , — is a sound which is comparatively rare in Persian, though 
frequent in Turkish and other languages It is pronounced with 
the tongue flatter than in the case of the ordinar}" i, not reach- 
ing the palate, but touching the side teeth, so that the stress of 
the sound is concentrated above the front teeth, under the nose 
(cf. 0 in women ”). 

u, — varies from a clear w to a long oo, as in "" jooi."" The 
sound u, as mentioned above, is rare, except in the speech of 
the Kurds who use Turkish as their second language. These 
often introduce it instead of the ordinary u. 

o, — has a great variety of shadings, from an o pronounced 
with the lips almost shut, approximating to u, to an o pro- 
nounced with an almost open mouth, sounding like a in all,"" 
which corresponds to the orthographical long d. The sound o 
may also correspond to the orthographical short and long u, 
or even the short a. 

Consonants. 

Guttural. — h, — is almost as harsh as in Arabic. It is not 
universal- but often heard. Some individuals pronounce it very 
harshly : harra, dohwi (Ar. da^wd), etc. The ordinary k is also 
often harsher than in Persian. 

Gutturo-velar. — q and gh, — are not much emphasised, and 
apparently never attain the harshness with which they are pro- 
nounced in Arabic. These two are often confused ; q also is 

1 For economy of space, the following abbreviations are introdneed 
in this paper : M.=0. Mann, Kurdisch-Persische Forschungen, Abt. iv. 
Band iii, Teil i, Die Mundart der Mukri-Kurden {Berlin, 190*5) ; Sc.=A. 
Socin, Die Sprache der Kurden, in the Grnndriss der Iraniseheii 
Philoiogie, voL I, part II; Sn. =E. B. Soane, Grammar of the Kurmanji 
or Kurdish Language, London, 1913 (unfortunately, only these three 
works on Kurdish dialects were accessible to me here, in Calcutta, 
besides A. Houtum-Sehindier’s list). P.=Literary Persian ; T.=Turkish 
(in general sense, or as Central Asian Turkish). 
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sometimes pronounced in a softer way, ar? kh, which often is as 
harsh as the Western Persian, not the Khorasani hh. It is 
remarkable that in this dialect the combination kliw at the 
beginning of words is often met with : khwadhe, khtvin, etc. 

^ Gntturo-nasal n appears only immediately before k or g. 

Yelar, — k and g, — are the .same as in Persian ; g is rarely pro- 
nounced like y {diyar for dtgar that is so common in Khorasani 
Persian). I noticed only a few cases like hiyer, etc. (from giriin). 
Both k and g are sometimes pronounced like in Turkish (the 
tongue touching side-teeth), which gives them a slight addition- 
al sound of y: k=ky; g=gy : lcai=:k 2 jat, etc., in which y is pro- 
nounced at the same time as k. 

Lingual — y, — is often a very highly pitched I sometimes 
becomes cerebralised into I, which sounds like tl in ‘"well,” 
'' all” etc. r sometimes becomes ‘‘ rolling” rr : karra. 

Palatal — cJi and j, — are the same as Persian ; zh is like j in 
French It may be also pronounced softly, almost like 

a y. 

Oerebral — i and d , — are simply hardened ” dentals, under 
the influence of other consonants, especially in groups. 

Front-palatal — s and sh,- — are the same as Persian. 

Dental. — t and d, — are articulated lower, nearer to the edge 
of teeth than in English. So is the naso-dental n. Very often 
d is pronounced in so low a position that it sounds like dh {th in 
‘ other”). This sound, however, is elusive, and often appears 
as a real I in khwale=khwaiheJ Th probably’' does not exist, 
except as a defect of speech, for s. 

Lahio-dental — / and v , — are the same as in English. 

Labial — p, 6, and w are the same as Persian ; 6 and w are 
often mixed in pronunciation ; m at the end is very indistinct, 
like 71 ; both are often reduced to the state of a slight nasalisa- 
tion in the final syllable. 

Modifications of the sounds. 

The regular phonetical deviations of Kurdish from Persian 
have been dealt with in detail by F. Justi in his ‘‘ Kurdisohe 
Grammatik” (St. Petersburg, 1880), and briefly summarized 
by A. Socin in his article on the Kurdish grammar in the 
Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, voL I, part II, pp. 255-272. 
It seems that as far as the purely Kurdish element in this 
dialect is concerned, all the observations of the phonetical System 
of the North-Western vsubdialects in Kurdistan proper are 
quite good for this dialect. There are also many other altera- 
tions which are extremely irregular. These are due to the fact 
that Kurds, being an illiterate people and mixing only with the 


i Apparently the same phonetical phenomenon which existed in 
JSogdian. 
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lowest classes of Persians and Turks, usual!}’ pick up Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish words which are in a corrupt, ''slang” 
form. To these alterations they add many of their own, 
so that, in the end, one has to deal with a multitude of peculiar 
-modifications which appear quite accidental. A few examples 
of common words of an Arabic origin may give some idea of 
these changes: rishat=rukhsat ; hisir=:asir ; zahor=zawimr ; 
kor (or qor) = qaJir ; joio=jawdb ; kasoy=qassdb ; €lem=dMMija ; 
‘miwo=nawbat ; sJwlon=m sJid’a’l-lah ; kliire=kliatjr ; Mio = 
hayf. 

All alterations due purely to the phoiietical rules of Khora- 
saiii Persian are dealt with in my paper on the phonetics of 
that tongue, see VoL XXI, 1925, pp. 241-249, and 

here nothing special requires to be added. 

II. Notes on Morphology. 

1. NOUNS, (a) The suffix -ah, -dh, which originally has some 
diminutive meaning, and is added pleonastically to substantives, 
sounds exactty like the other suffix -dk, -ek, used as an equi- 
valent of the indefinite article. It appears that probably under 
the influence of lOiorasani Persian phonetical laws this suffix 
may be abbreviated into -d : e.g. barfd, for barfak. It is also 
peculiar that the suffixes of the Plural are seldom added to 
this diminutive ah,^ 

(b) The determinative affix -a, -d, -e, 4 (M., p. xlviii, 
and Sc., pp. 274-275), although much used, is also seldom 
added to the suffix -ak. It is almost always affixed if the noun 
is used in an oblique case, particularly with a preposition : 
zha Shohrute, zha Turwati=hom Shahrud, from Turbat ; yeke 
bedha yodegord : give (me) one as a souvenir. It is often used 
after the suffix of the Plural -on.^ 

(c) The affix -e, 4, which is an equivalent of the indefinite 
article, seems to be more used in this dialect than the suffix -ek. 

{d) The suffixes of the Plural are the same as in other 
Kurdish dialects but pronounced in a Khorasani Persian way, 
be., as -0 (=P.-M), and -on {=P. -dw).^ Suffixes 4d, 

-gal, -chal, -al, etc., ^ are apparently never used here. It is 


1 This peculiarity is ciiiefly observed in the dialect of Bayazid, cf. 
Sc., p. 277, § 162, with which Khorasani Kurdish apparently has many 
affinities. 

2 This affix seemingly exists also in colloquial Persian (at least in 
Kliorasan). It differs from the definitive -i {ya-i-islmmt) in its ha'^’ing no 
correlative sense: mdfddka^the xn&ii', Masand=-the (particular) Hasan, 
etc. It seems to me highly probable that in its nature this affix is identi- 
cal with the suffix -a added to verbal forms, as will be mentioned further 
on. 

S According to Sc., § 160, the loss of the final nasal is also not rarely 
observed in the dialect of Bayazid. 

^ Cf. M., p. Ivii; Sn., pp. 10-11; Sc.,p. 278. 
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peculiar that in this dialect the following suffixes are also used 
very frequently : -m, -m, -en, cf. qizin, chowen, etc. These may 
be connected with the Mukri suffix ~ina (M. p. Ivii), or may be 
a phonetical modification of the usual -an. Very often (as in 
Persian) the Plural is not expressed by a suffix, especially if the 
noun appears in one of the oblique cases. There is also an 
affix -e, which may be that of the Plural (or Dual ?), as in 
choive=ejes : here = eyebrow s ; jewe=twms but it may be 
only a definitive affix added to the Singular. 

(e) The cases are chiefly formed with the help of different 
prepositions. The Genitive usually is expressed by the idafat^ as 
in Persian ; this sounds -e-, -i-, -o-, -a-, and more frequently 
than not is sharply accentuated. In monosyllabic w^ords this is 
oftener the case than in other nouns : dele ma, mole ma, pile 
Jchtva, etc. But on the other hand the iddfat sometimes may 
be omitted (cf. Sc. p. 276, § 156, and M. p. Iv) ^ The Possessive 
is often expressed as in Persian by the preposition zha=zaz^ cf. 
zha belonging to (the family of the) headmen. I must 

note also that some individuals pronounce zha softly, like ya. 

The Dative is mostly expressed by the prepositions wa and 
la^ sometimes also zha (cf. zha yore mm ~ for my friend =P. az 
hardy i-ydr-i-man) , or sawo. The particle ro (=m) is sometimes 
added, but usually omitted (cf. Sc., p. 276, § 158) : wamoyon ro, 
sawo taro, etc. The affix -i, -e (cf. Sn., p. 13) most probably is 
merely the phonetical variant of the determinative -a: chuma 
shigore, but chuna mol, etc. Cases of the affix -dho (=da), used 
after the iDreposition wa (=Western Kurdish hi) are not 
numerous: azi tarum wa rryo khwa-dho=:l am. walking along 
my road. This may be, however, not the Dative, but the 
Locative. 

The Accusative apparently has no special suffixes for its 
expression. The particle ~ro seems to be very rarely used 
(if it is used at all). In cases like: Ogho hedha'' Fotimdyd the 
final -d is probably only the determinative = Imam, give (me) 
the (certain) Patima. 

The Ablative is formed by the preposition zha, and the 
affix -do or -dho {=dd) at the end : zha mol-dho=irom the house. 
But this -do may be omitted : zha Morise=^irom Moris. 

The Locative is formed by prepositions wa, da, dar, bar, sar, 
la, etc., accompanied, or not, by -dho at the end. 

The Vocative (cf. Sc., p. 277, § 159; M., pp. Iv-lvi; Sn., 
p. 17) has here a regular suffix (or -e) : lowuJcu, shawonu 
(or shawone), etc. This is especially noticeable in the abbrevia- 
ted, ‘"cairv forms of proper names: Mamu— Muhammad ; 


1 It is peculiar that the is not only used for the connection of 
two nouns, but also for the syntactic dependence (cf. Sc., p. 276, § 157), 
as in the following sentence: Jialdagirum hhwange tu I am going to 
take (=marry) the sister of (the man who) comes there. 
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Ea$U’= E asan ; Husii — Riisayn ; him = Ibrahim ; Isu = Isrna il ; 
BamM=.Eaniadd7i {-^4Zi); Jafu=Ja'far : Kiilu=GImIdrn-Eidd, 
etc. The feminine names have the suffix -e. -i ; KJioji=KIiadi‘ja; 
Fofe=^Fdiima ; Zore= Zuhra, etc. The interjections used with 
this case mostly are : hi, lo, alo, halo, elio, hii, etc. 

(/) Adjectives, Nothing special may be mentioned in this 
connection. The iddfat with the Adjectives follows the same 
rules as those for the formation of the Genetive case of the 
Substantives. The degrees of comparison are like those in 
Persian. The suffix An is frequently used to form Adjeetives. 
and probably corresponds to the Persian suffix A. 

(g) Numerals. A few numerals have some phonetical 
peculiarities; d = na; 3()=si ; 4:0 = dial ; 50=pe?ife; 

70 = ho jti ; 80 = liashti ; 90 = nut {or nutun I ). 

2. PRONOUNS. These differ from the forms in various 
Western Kurdish dialects only in their phonetics. Besides, 
there are traces of the parallel use of pronouns belonging to the 
Northern and the Southern groups. The use of the personal 
pronominal suffixes is very rare, and it seems these are merely 
forms borrowed from the Persian (cf. Sc., p. 272, § 142, and M., p. 
Ixii, who maintains that these suffixes are genuine and originai 
in Kurdish). It is rather difficult to find an example of these, 
except the rare cases of the suffix of the first person: dilem 
her won those girls stole my heart ; but exactly a 

similar example is given by Socin (Sc., loc. cit.). 

(a) Persoiial pronouns. 1st person: az, azli, dz; before a 
word beginning with a consonant an euphonical e or % (very short 
and elusive) is added : azt tema, azi nema, etc. The forms of the 
oblique case vary in pronunciation : ma, md, me, mi (niu), or 
with nasalisation : mim, min, mm, etc. The particle -ro (=ra) 
is rarely added to all persons. It is peculiar that the forms 
of the obhque case used in the sense of the Dative are mostly 
7 ne or mi, and those for the Accusative — 77ia or ma. Sometimes 
it appears as if the form az is used also in the sense of the 
Accusative: Imrme kuti az da]choren=evil worms are devouring 
me. It seems that the determinative affix which is added 
to nouns may also be added to the pronouns : the forms azt, az^, 
mentioned above, may be explained in this way; also forms 
like hhuine mano=my house ; ilchie mano=my messengers. 

The Plural is am, ham, amd (a Southern form); the oblique 
case is the same as in the Singular : ma, mo (rarely moro : ta wa 
mofo zdwoti hasii=\hoxk art silent to us), 

Ilnd person: tu, to, ti, U, ta. Oblique case: ta,td,Ae, U 
(rarely tara, taro: sawo tar a az awdolum=ioT thy sake I have 
become a wandering darwish). Plur. Obi. ease haw (?) 
is very rarely used. 

ITIrd person : aw, too, wa, wi, wu (this pronoun is also used 
as demonstrative: m=this, i 4 ?o= that). Oblique ease: wa,wO; 
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we, toL Plur. won, wono, ive. ObL case : won, wo. awno 
(or aiDono, which again is a Southern Kurdish form). 

(6) Eeflexive 'pronouns: hho, Ohl. c. Jchwa. In notes 
I could not find any instance of its being joined \dth a 
pronominal suffix (cf. M., p. Ixiii). 

(c) Interrogative pronouns. These are Ice and che, chi, cha=: 
who and what. Apparently there is no exact equivalent for 

which” (cf. M., p, Ixiv,— ^am). 

(d) Relative pronouns. It is doubtful if they exist at all ; 
in an}^ case they are extremely rare. There are only a few 
examples of the use of relative he. These, however, may be 
borrowed from Persian, or explained as the explicative conjunc- 
tion (also Persian, often used pleonastically). The relative 
pronoun '' which” (very rarely used), is hizh. 

(e) Indefinite pronouns are the usual has and hich. Tishtah 
= something, is a substantive. 

3. VERB. The verb in Khorasani Kurdish on the whole 
deviates very little from the standards of the North-Western 
dialects in Kurdistan proper, if the general phonetical modifica- 
tions onlj^ are taken into account. The peculiarity which may 
be noted consists in abundance of parallel forms. This most 
probably can be explained as the result of a synthetic origin of 
the dialect. In the speech of illiterate people the rules 
governing the use of tenses and of the parallel forms generally 
are exceedingly intricate and admit of no easy analysis. The 
speaker will use different forms in apparently quite identical 
sentences, or in the same sentence, if repeated. EsxDecially 
difficult is it to form a definite idea regarding the exact 
meaning conveyed by difierent past tenses, with or without 
modal particles. Such comparatively rare forms, distinguished 
by grammarians as Pluperfect, Conditional, and Subjunctive 
a.re especially doubtful as to their real application. 

(a) The modal particles are the usual hi-, he-, hd-, 6 which 
conveys the sense of complete action, and da-, do-, di-, de-, d'-, 
which simply marks the indicative mood The latter, especially 
before the verbs beginning with a vowel, may become t’-. 
The particle hi- forms Imperative, Future, Conditional, and 
Perfect ; in the verbs which have a prefix it is usually omitted : 
beger, but halgir. The particle da- forms the Indicative of the 
Present and Preterite. It is doubtful if it is ever used for the 
formation of the Future (cf. Sc., p. 279, § 171). 

{h) The verbal suffixes. There are two parallel forms of * 
the personal suffixes which may be used with the same verb, 
apparently without any considerable change in the meaning. 
The first is : — 

Sing. I p. -um, -em, -im, -am, - ^m. 

II p. -e, -i. 

Ill p. -a, -e. 
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Pint. I p. ’■ini^ -eni, - ^nl. 

II p. -in, -671, - ^71. 

Ill p. -in, -en, - 

Tiie second type is: Sing. I p. -ma, -irna ; II p. -c, -i 
III p. <h {ya), Plur. Ail persons: -na, -eiia, -ina. 

Comparing these two types, it appears that they differ 
only by the addition of -a, -d. Socin suggests no expianatioii 
(Sc., p. 280, § 173); Mann calls it ‘‘ unerklarliches e'' (M., p. 
Ixxviii, 67). Could it be identified with the deterniiiiative 
affix -a which is added to the nouns ? Logically this seems the 
most probable, and the affix -a, as when added to nouns, may 
be often treated as a sign of logical emphasis, or accent’": 
war haia sliigoTe=zh.e went to hunt; da geren gesliteiia wi kawro= 
they wandered and (at last) came (after all) to those rocks 
(199). 

Of other verbal suffixes the following may be noted : Parti- 
ciples end with -i, or -iya (apparently both, the Present and 
the Past, as there is probably not much differentiation between 
them). The suffix of the Infinitive, -m, is rare, and the form 
itself is rarely used. The Causativa are formed by the suffix 
-in or -on in the present stem, and -on or -07id in the Preterite. 
The suffix -dwa seems to be exceptionally rare in the Khorasani 
Kurdish. The only example which I have found in my collec- 
tion of these Kurdish texts is rather doubtful : hazhno derizh wa 
kashyowa^the tall stature was appearing long (cf. M., p. 
(xxiii). 

(c) The forms of the substantive verb. I. \/ah: 

Present tense. (1) Independent form : Sing. I, /lam (with a 
stress llama)', II, hai; III, ha (str. haya) ; PL I, 
hani ; II, han ; HI, ha7i (with a stress all three hana). 

(2) Suffixal form : Sing. I, -m, -im, -em, -mn, (str. -ima, -ma) ; ^ 

II, -i ; III, -a, -d, -e, (str. -aya, -ya) ; PL I, -ni ; II, 
-in, -en ; III, -in, -en, (str. all three persons -ena, 
-na), 

(3) Negative form: Sing. I, ninim ; II, nini; III, nina 

{tnnna) ; PL I, 7iini or 7iinin (or tiinna, for ail three 
persons). 

Imperative : hi, wi, we, or ho. 

Optative: Sing. I, bom; II, hoi; III, bo; PL bon (all 
three persons). 

II- \/bw i^^ become) : 

Present tense : Sing. I, hem {wem) ; II, hi (wi) ; III, he, hie 
(we, wie, wiya) ; PL I, heni (hina) ; II and III, bin 
(hina). 

i Examples: yore ta^ma=:I am thy friend; jtem kharji'ma=I am 
poor; az kuii’ma =I am ugly, etc. 
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Imperative: loi, wu (negative form mawu). 

Preterite: Sing. I, hum {huma)\ II, hui ; III, hu, wu (str. 
huya); PL I, buni ; II and III, hun, (str. buna). 

Perfect (?) : Sing, haivum ; II, hawui ; III, hawu ; PL hawun. 
for all three persons. (Another form, for all three 
persons of both numbers — huya.) 

Participle : bui. 

All these forms have chiefly the meaning of the corres- 
ponding tenses from the verb to be,’' but also are used in the 
sense '' to become.” In the latter case there are parallel 
forms for the Present and the Future, with the modal particles 
be- and cla-\ bewem^ bewi, etc., and dawem, dawi, etc. Perfect 
(or really Pluperfect ?) : buwum, buwui, buwu, buwuni, buwun, 
buwun. 

(d) The conjugation of the Khorasani Kurdish verb is the 
same as in the Western Kurdish dialects. The same difference 
is made between the transitive and intransitive verbs, the 
former using the passive construction in the Preterite and 
Perfect tenses. The following are specimens of these : 

I. Paradigm of an intransitive verb : 

]catin= to fail. 

Imperative : bekaw, PL hekawen. 

Present : dakawem, dakawi, dakawa, dakaweni, dakawen,. 
dakawen. 

Future (and Conditional) : bekawem, bekawi, etc. 

Preterite : dakdtem, dakdti, dakdt, dakdtini, dakdtin^ 
dakdtin, — or : hdtima {kdtma), kdfiya, kata, kdiena 
(kdtna, all three persons) . (This form conveys more 
the sense of a completed action). 

Perfect : katiya, both numbers, all persons. 

Pluperfect: katibu{%). 

Participles : Present — kawi (?), Past — katiya. 

Note. — Some verbs, especially those beginning with a 
vowel, have their modal particle in the form of t-, cf. tern, tei, 
te, te7ii, ten, ten, from hotin, to come, the stem of the Present 
being e. With the affix -a this form becomes tema, teya, tea, etc. 

11. Paradigin of a transitive verb : 

kerin, to make, to do. 

Imperative : heke, PL beke^i. 

Present : dakem {dekem), dakei, dahe, dakeni, daken, 
daken. 

Future and Conditional : bekem, beki, beke, etc. 

Preterite; I, ma ker; II, taker; III, loo 'her ; PI, I,. 
mo ker ; II, Tiawa ker ; III, awono ker. 

Perfect: makeriya, ta keriy a, etc. 
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Pluperfect : ina keri bn (?), etc. 

Past Participle : keri, keriya. 

The verbs with the suffix of the Caiisativa, 4n, -on io the 
Present, -oiid in the Preterite, are conjugated in the same way 
as the usual transitive verbs. In my notes there are apparent - 
iy no examples of the use of the Passive. Those with the suffixes 
-rem and -m (cf. M., pp. xcv~xcviii) probably are not used in 
the Khorasani Kurdish. 

(e) There are verbs which may deserve being called irregu- 
lar on account of some peculiar phonetical changes, like hair in 
{=hal-rawm ?) : Imperat. — harra {warra) ; Present: tarem, tari, 
tara, etc., or harma, karri, harra, lianni (sic), Imrna, karna. 
The Preterite, etc., are formed from the verb chuin, ‘to go. 
Other verbs ma}^ be called '' defective/' like konin, to be aWe, 
which is apparentl}^ used impersonally : dakon=e&ii, nokon = 
cannot ; nokon 'bekem=l cannot do (it). 

(/) Prefixes altering the meaning of the verbs are : lial, 
liar, war, wa, all approximately corresponding with P. har ; dar, 
da=P. dar; wa. Those which have no corresponding 

equivalents in Persian are : li, do, rii, ro, approximately mean- 
ing down " : ro-kaweni, do-kawem=z\ fail down, lie down. 
Usually, as mentioned above, these prefixes cancel the modal 
particle hi-, but not da-, which takes its usual place, immedi- 
ately before the verb : ro-da-kawem, hal-da-girim. 

(g) The negative particle na (ne, no, ni) immediately pre- 
cedes the verb and often draws the accent upon itself : ro-?ad- 
kdweni. It is difficult to find what are the rules concerning its 
influence on the particles hi- and da-. Apparently it more 
frequentl}^ necessitates dropping both than does not affect 
them. 

4. INDECLINx4BILIA. (a) Adverbs. Amongst the ad- 
verbs there are many which are used almost in the sense 
of prepositions, cf. there, in; noti=like, similar to (? it 

seems to be a Participle, perhaps like P. indnand), e.g. noli 
mion da-kold^hleats like ewes. Many adverbs are the same as 
in the dialects of Kurdistan proper, only slightly altered 
by phonetical influences. Apparently quite idiomatic are the 
composite adverbs such as kudJio=vihere ; widho=]iexe ; tidJiO= 
there ; etc., instead of the simple ones ku, we, tu. Also zhawro, 
lawro=:iYom there, etc. The Western adverb Mnda=&o much, 
on the other hand, here is pronounced as hin, e.g., hin handah- 
d=so much is still little. 

(6) Prepositions. These are the same as in the dialects of 
Kurdistan proper : la, zM (zM, zhe, zM, ya, ye)^ dd, dar, wa, 

1 This monosyllabic preposition, and others of the same type, 
apparently never, or very rarely, have their vowel shortened so much as 
to make it inaudible : zN-, V-, d’-, etc., as it has place in many dialects of 
Kurdistan proper. 
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ivar, lawar, wo (=P. ba), wi (=P. bl), sar, lasar, ben, zhaben, 
now, lanow, zhanoiv, zkwir (=P. zlr), pay, jam ( = Ar.-P. janib- 
- 2 -, meaning : with, by side), urte (amidst, between, or adjective 
middle’’), sawo (for, for the sake of). The prepositions la and 
vja are almost identical in their use ; zha, besides its principal 
meaning '"from,” is also similar to the preceding two : zha wi 
means not only from him,” but also ^‘of him” = “his,” and 
for him,” or to him.” 

Apparently a great many prepositions w^hich are still used 
in Kurdistan proper, have been forgotten here, such as lagal, 
lala, nih, bui, buo, ling, dang, etc. 

Sometimes Persian or Arabic prepositions are used in the 
language of the uneducated in peculiar combinations, e.g., 
ghayrazwa= except for. 

Many of these prepositions require the addition of the 
affix -do, ~dho after the noun which they govern, or the definite 
affix -a, -e, -i, or both : la now hhalhe ; lawar dere; jam de-do ; 
da qwin-do\ etc. Those which originally are names may, 
or may not, require the iddfat : sar ma and sare ma ; ben ma- 
dho and beni molon ; ivar ma and ware ma, etc. 

It may be noted that the preposition wa^ is very often used 
for constructing a nominal proposition : beni Borne wa Jculeshka 
= below Bam there are harvested fi^elds ; la sar yore wa lanje 
ma=l am fighting for the beloved in wa bnk we az iva zowo= 
thou be the bride, I — the bridegroom, etc. 

(c) Conjunctions, The Kurds of Khorasan, being a primi- 
tive pastoral people, cannot be expected to use in their conver- 
sation highly developed periods. But the scarcity of conjunc- 
tions which one sees here is really singular. They are 
systematically avoided, even the most important, such as and ” 
(rarely used, pronounced -tt, -e, -i, and difficult to distinguish 
from the iddfat) : bozki pile ma=my arms and shoulders. 
The conjunction and,” “also,” often refers not to 

a single word, but to the sentence : Madkulibek kawow da-khor 
Murdormuy-zhe da-Mc>r=:M. has eaten his meat, and Murdar- 
muy (also) has eaten his. The same omission is common in the 
case of “or.” “if,” etc., cf. rinda> kuti dial turnon a=good or 
bad, 40 tumans (each). 


III. Specimens. 

1. FRAGMENTS OF EPIC SONGS. 

The lament of Awaz Khan’s sister. 

1. Serdorun beraf bun maslahat keren; 
la note Agdoshli khire shar keren ; 
zha kore qazo se haspe pdi keren. 

no merode per armona armone beru Awazu. 
1 sardorek noti Awaz zha- ku binum ; 
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smao yore KnshkJione-ro beshimmi ; 
har cJie oni sar por halinem. 

no merode armone armone hern Awuzu, 
Sardore la kJma ker puslitow haloni ; 
leiige khiva la zangn-do doni ; 
lu Aimze hern Aimze hakhie ta noni. 

no merode armone armone hem A wazu, 
Haspe khwa her dd uiange ; 
idkyo keriye htigivande ; 
guild, likat la hizhoiige. 

no merode armone ai'mone hern Awazu. 


Translation. 

The sardars came together to have a consultation, 
in the gorge of Aqdashli they took auguries. 

In anger and irritation (because the auguries were not pro- 
pitious), they broke the legs of three horses. 

0 unhappiness, o sorrow, o sorrow, o my brother Awazl 
Where will I see a sardar like Awaz ? 

To-morrow I wdll send a friend to Qushkhana, 

I will take all that he will bring as (his) share. 

0 unhappiness, o sorrow, o sorrow, o my brother Awaz ! 
He put a coat on, took his pistol, 
put his foot into the stirrup. 

Oh Awaz, brother Awaz, luck was not with thee 1 
0 unhappy, o sorrow, o sorrow, o my brother Awaz 1 
He left his horse on the lawn, 
and stretched himself on a rug, 

(because) the bullet struck him through the eyelashes. 

0 unhappiness, o sorrow, o sorrow, o my brother Awaz 1 

Death of Jajii Khan. 

2. Haspe Jaju hin joni-y-a ; 

khurjini wi Turkmoni-y-a ; 

khawar hoi nomerod chuya. 

Jaju wa khwa la gawe-dho ; 
guld UJcat U dowe-dho ; 

khiiin chuya sare chakme-dho. 

W a khurjind wa khurjind ; 
chahmd keshon zha now kh^irm 
dasmol dona sar berind. 

Jaju wa kuno chiyona; 

huya [sharqa} sharqa panjtirona ; 

nowe heroy Musa khon-a, 

Haspe Jaju nmlworiy-a ; 
guld likat wikori-y-a ; 
khawar hoia ke meriya. 
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Haspe Jaju Khan Jcechik-a ; 
nole mikhon cliika chika ; 
zhene Jaju moya kacliika. 

Translation. 

Tile horse of Jaju Khan is so young, 
the saddle is of Turkoman make ; 

news came that a calamit}^ befell him. 

Jaju was alone in a gorge, 

(when) a bullet struck him in the lappet. 

Blood began to pour over his riding boot. 

(From) the saddle, (from) the saddle, 
they take off the boot covered with blood, 
they tie his wound with a kerchief. 

J aju (is taken to) a cave in the hills, 
the rifie fire continued. 

The name of his brother is Musa Khan. 

Jaju Khan’s hor.se is pearl coloured. 

A stray bullet struck him, 
news arrived that he was dead. 

The horse of Jaju Khan is of small size, 
his shoes and nails clink (as he walks). 

Jaju’s wife is (still) young. 

Death of Qahraman Khan. 

3. Karamon Khon mol nioniye ; 

tufang liken {wa) kholiy-d ; 

guild like ley poliye. 

Karamon Khon mun dd mol-dho ; 
guild lilcat hiyon-dho ; ^ 
nisfe sliaio he^ jwon do.^ 

Qahraman Khan remained in his tent. 

The fusillade began ; (his own) rifle was not loaded. 

the bullet hit him in his side. 

Qahraman Khan was staying in his tent. 

A bullet hit him through the eyelashes (?) ; 
as midnight arrived, he expired. 


1 Apparently a preposition is omitted before The latter 

is the same as bizhong, according to the explanations the man gave me 
who dictated this song. 

2 Apparently for 

3 Two syllables are omitted. 
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II. POPULAR LYRIC SONGS. 

4 . Zlia hen ma-dlio Kushkhomi-y-a; 
sisa biiza chorshona-y-a ; 

Ichole riyo nisliona-y-a. 

Below me there is (the district of) Qosh-kbaiia4 
A fair, pleasant, stout one, 
her sign is a mole on her face. 

5 . Chowe rasliin koni honi ; 
chordah molon la sar doni ; 
chowe raslien kel halnoni. 

Black e^-es, like two springs ! 

Fourteen tents are pitched there above. 

(Her) black ej^es (are so dark that they) do not need 
antimony. 

6- Chara hekem ziioiston~a ; 

harfd like dd resiona ; 
nowe yore Guliston-a. 

What can I do, — it is winter now, 
snow fails on the ropes (of the tent). 

The name of (my) wife is Gulistan. 

7. CJiyoye sar ma pdlld pdlld ; 
kachik iarin gdlld gdlld ; 
ma Jialgirt kacJiko mdlla. 

The hills above me are like a staircase. 

The girls pass near in crowds. 

I married a clever girl. 

8. Zha ben ma dho konyo kaske ; 
oni tear md norm maske ; 
chowen hiyer mamon gas ke. 

Below me there is a green (spot near a) spring. 

Thou bringest me bread and butter. 

Take (even) my eyes, bite my breast.” 

9. Bar rd liarra gulchin gulcMn ; 
sisa huza loa kamarchin ; 
oho tare kawo wa chin. 

She walks along the road, looking like a flower, 
fair, fresh, in her short frock. 

Oh I Thou art walking (like a) speckled partridge ! 

10. Kulld mnrd kulld murd ; 

showe yore riye tu rd ; 
dukmd du ri hur wa kur-d. 

Thou, in a coat with tight sleeves 1 ^ 

I am (thy) lover by night, and walk away by 
day. 

Buttons, row by row, are on both sides of the coat. 


1 Near the frontier, K'orth of Bp jnurd. 

2 So explained j perhaps tnura is (P.) i- e., of printed cahco . 
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11 . Zha we hole ware heron; 

ta wa hiw he az wa cherow ; 
ho hemere howe heron. 

Get up from there, and come near me . 

Be thou as a moon, and I will be like a candle. 

May (thy) father and brothers die ! 

12. La sar dore la sar dore ; 
ho litehhe la sholwore ; 
qiz dahane de da hor-d. 

Up on the tree, up on the tree ! 

The wind raises (her) skirt, — 

the daughter is smiling, but the mother is angry. 

13. W a qurhone mole howe ; 
kuza lone tarre owe ; 
owe none hhire howe. 

By (her) father’s house 1 

(She) is carrying a jug, and going to bring water ; 

(but she) does not bring water for her father. 

14. Bar rd harre az hif kerem ; 
akhtuloi ke gudho girem ; 
ia nawinem az darner em. 

As thou hast walked along the road I watched thee ; 
talk, I will listen to thee. 

(If) I cannot see thee, I shall die. 

15. Ohara hekem yor kaohike ; 
akhtaloiey ^ nekoy heke ; 
de hemere hin handek-d. 

What can I do, beloved girl ? 

Thou canst not (even) say anything, — 

(if thy) mother die, it is not sufficient either. 

16. Alo horon Khivodhe boron ; 
hewore la zewinhoron ; ^ 

Khwale doye kachikdoron. 

The rain, 6 God, the rain ! 

Let it rain upon the fields 1 

May God punish the men who have daughters 1 ® 

17. Chowe rashin chow chuchiko ; 
dukmd likhis la huchiko ; 
dilem her won kachiko. 

(Those girls with) black eyes, like the eyes of a lark, — 
buttons are sewn on (their) sleeves, — 
those girls have stolen my heart. 


^ Variant ahhtulotah. 

^ Sic, probably for zamin-ho*ro, with nasalisation for the sake of the 
rhyme. 

3 I.e.— and require for them large bride -prices. 
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18. Chowe rasMn cJiowe i&ron ; ^ 
heroi IcacMh benow meron : 
her os halda zha sar heron. 

(With) black eyes, like the eyes of a falcon ! 

The brothers of the girl are with men. 
open the shirt on thy breasts ! 

19. Imom-zode la hawire ; 
ow bar dona sar Jzliawire : 
zha hacJiihe hota hire. 

A shrine of an Imam is on the salt plain. 

They directed water towards the fields. 

A reminiscence of that girl came to my mind. 

20. Aze iema ya SMirnti : 
dawo borin zha honifi ; 
haldagirem hhwangi tu fe. 

I am coming from Shahrud, 

the camels carry (loads of) gunpowder. 

I will marry the sister of (the man who) is coming there. 

21. Kuld cJiite hula chite ; 
la biriye paz dudite ; 
hare ma di shir darite. 

(Thou in) a calico jacket, a calico jacket ! 

Thou art milking the cattle in the enclosure, 
when thou noticed my shadow, thou spilt the milk, 

22. Daivadoron daivadoron ; 
bori dawo siwe noron ; 
yehe bedim yodegore, 

Camelmen, camelmen 1 

(Your) camels are carrying loads of apples and pome- 
granates, 

give me one as a present 1 

23. Lu shewone paze he-a ; 
hedhey niri be rd bea ; 
dangi yore tidho tea. 

Hey shepherd, whose sheep are these ? 

Let the leading he-goat go by the road, 
the voice of (my) beloved comes from there. 

24. Zha ben ma dho mole he-na ; 
du dalolen daw dahena ; 
hurra pits hd qize he-na. 

Whose tents are those below me 1 
Two pretty girls are making ‘‘ dugh/' 
go, ask (them), whose daughters they are 1 


1 T. tarlan. 
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25. Glioive rasliin choice here ; 
rash daUaren la now tere ; 
sholun doyhe ta wemere. 

Black ejres, eyes and eyebrows, 
are seen among the vine-shots. 

If God please, may thy mother die ! 

26. DuJcme yakhi fa du duna ; 
dasto ’ wejem wa no wona ; 

Icawne gawre yoru men-a. 

The buttons of fchy collar are but two. 

I put my hands (round thy neck), let them not become 
unclasped, 

(she with) a white headkerchief, she is my beloved, 

27. Zha hen ma-dho sole lena ; 
har yonake du khol lena ; ' 
aw kholone alef hi-na. 

Below me the torrents rush along. 

Both (her) cheeks have two moles, 
these moles are like alif ’’ and be.^’ 

28. Guli peri gulyun har da ; 
zha wi howi khoy nomarda ; 
bekawi wa min cha darda. 

(Thou with) thick tresses, let the tresses loose I’- 

Her father is a scoundrel 

what a misfortune is befalling me 1 

29. Shoristone hoghistone ; 
otv la hoghon gere dona ; 

Ahne ker me (wa) diwona. 

The town, the gardens, 

the water pours into the orchards. 

Alma made me mad. 

30. AzM tima zha ive slier a ; 
howe gird haspe nera ; 
khawar hot ta dona mera. 

I return from the town ; 
the father saddles a strong horse ; 
the news have come that they are giving thee in 
marriage. 

31 . Zha kuluie silir dokatem ; 
ga runishtem ga rokatem ; 
zha yore khwa kor-do katem, 

I walked down from the red hills, 
sometimes sitting, and sometimes lying down. 

I have become angry with my sweetheart. 


1 I.e., let thee become a widow. 
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32. Ghiyoi sar ma wa markh-a ; 
hilalc sliigor dhoya loar kha ; 
dast haley la Kliwale sar kha. 

The hills above me are covered with niarh-grass, 
much game is roaming loose. 

Eaise hands to God, above thy head. 

33. Azetemazha Turwaii; 
hike ham-ar da pishye H ; 
zinge zinge zange zard. 

I am coming from Turbat, 

the black camel is walking at the head of the caravan. 
Boom-boom, the yellow bells are booming. 

34. Wa ktilie wa tashie ; 

dd benoiD ziiD-dJio dachuye ; 
ta odam sJionde du mine. 

With the wool and the hand spindle 
he walks along the gorge : 

(is it) the man (whom) thoa hast sent after me 1 

35. Chowe rashm surma makd ; 
me wu mara ^ qamza maka ; 
johilie iu gap maka. 

Do not put antimony on thy black eyes, 
do not come to me, do not jilt me. 

I was foolish,^ do not talk (like this) ! 

36. Alio awre Khwadhe awre; 
kawni sare ta gaivr-d ; 

%m ta sitcmi iva me jawr-d. 

Oh, clouds I God 1 Cloucls ! 

(Like) the kerchief on thy head (they are) white,^ 

It was cruel towards thee, and an offence to me. 

37. Mho taren kuloy qizin ; 
rang dd rie won dalizen ; 
johil tunna pay helizen. 

Oh, all girls are walking (away) ; 

beauty is shining (in vain) on their countenances : 

there are no lads to play with. 

38. Doroy ikde gul keriya ; 
chowe rashin kel keriya ; 
madhoy ma hosil keriya. 

The sanjat trees have begun to blossom. 

The dark eyes were blackened with antimon}^ — 
the desire of my heart has been fulfilled. 


1 Sic. 2 ^ Or “ nonsense I ” 

S White is the colour of monming. This line in the original is one 
syllable short. 
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39. Zha ewordo te dange ma ; 
zalil huya wo range ma ; 
leas halnoni wo hong e ma. 

Since evening my groans are heard, 
the colour of my face has faded. 

Nobody paid attention to that my cry. 

40. Bar rd harra{m) zori zori ; 
zha dele ma Ichwin dahore ; 
la ta Hat guild nokore. 

I am walking along the road in tears, 
blood is dropping from my heart : 
a stray bullet has hit thee. 

41. W a qtisa-ma wa qusa-ma ; ^ 
zha ghusa won ronokawa ; 
showo hhow la chow nohawa. 

I feel so sad, I feel so sad, — 

I cannot sleep for sorrow about her (or him), 
at night sleep never comes to my eyes. 

42. Rie chuya owo owo ; 

tu wa huh wu az wa zowo ; 
mo har diyon now huloivo. 

(When) the sun is more and more sinking towards the 
West, 

(let) thou be as the biide and I as the bridegroom, 
both of us wrapped up in one felt cloak. 

43. Du hachiJee hhwange hawen ; 
zha arhe^do dodahawen ; 
hale Hachik la ger Hawen. 

Two maidens who are sisters, 
are descending the stairs from the house, 
may the misfortunes of the younger one fall upon the 
elder ! 

44. Imamzodd Imamzodd ; 
dashtewone dode dode ; 
kore rad ^ buy foida nodha. 

Near the shrine of the saint, near the shrine, 
the guard of the crops is wailing. 

(But) the anger at what has already happened is of no 
use. 

45. La sar handi la sar handi ; 
haryo sisa la sar zandi ; 
dile ma hir ta kashangi, 

0 thou, with a tie on thy head, a tie on thy head ! 

with white wool on thy arm, 

thou hast stolen my heart, o pretty one 1 


1 At. ghusm. 


2 Ar. mdd. 
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46. Ta KMrotvo to Neqowe ; 
to tvo rd chala liasor-ci ; 

MachJce Matna la qatore. 

Between Kliajn-abad and Nuqab. 
along tlie road, there are forty hamlets. 

The girls are in a line. 

47. Belak pari hod rata ; ^ 
lianyo yeki wa khol-a ; 

ma ta'rif her wa ghay ivona. 

Many peri -like girls came and are gone. 

On the forehead of one of them is a mole, 

I met (?) her in a solitary place. 

48. Bazhne yore zarowi-d ; - 
la wi milko pay do wie ; 
mine ta ker dohwie. 

The stature of (my) beloved is graceful. 

In this place I am a stranger, 

1 quarrelled with thee. 

49. Az wa tane az wa lane ; ^ 
la kurdiko bar wa Sanem ; 
ware sole Jior boweni. 

I am alone, I am alone, 

I am in the camp, near to Sanam. 

Come for a w^hiie, let us sit near a fire. 

50. Az dakhozem ta dakhoze ; 
dewe bowe ta nosozen ; 
kaylin zha me per dakhozen. 

I wish (it), thou (also) wishest (it). 

Thy mother and father do not agree, 
they want a large bride-price from me. 

51. La sar pere la sar pere ; 
dashdwtiyo notow chere ; 
owoz chuya Nishopire. 

(I am) on the bridge, on the bridge. 
(Something) burns like a lamp. 

Kumours reached Nishapur. 

52. Zha we hole ware wdro ; 
ta wa hiw we az wa chero ; 
bo beshawte mole heron. 

Run away from there, come (this) side. 

Be thou as the moon, and let me be as a candle. 
Let the house of thy brothers be burnt ! ^ 


1 Hot radd-a. 

2 Variant : hozni dmte ta owi-d—tlae bracelets of thy wrist are blue. 

2 I.©., w is inaudible. 

^ See abnost exactly the same tristich in No. 11. 
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53. Sio-hhona Sio-khona ; 
siyoh zulfon dona dona ; 
huma khola la riyona. 

Siyah-knana, Siyah-khana ! 

The black-locked (maidens) are scattered (on the 
plain), 

like moles on a face. 

54. Ghite save ta gulkhur-d ; 
riyo mine biya du rd ; 
ta zha md keriya kore. 

The calico (of the kerchief) on thy head is painted 
with flowers. 

The road before me has divided in two roads, 
thou hast become angry with me. 

55. Zha chiona to julghona ; 
la md herri du riona ; 
yeke nodha wa dionaJ 

From the hills to the plains ? 

Both roads are forbidden to me, 

one girl cannot be married to two husbands. 

56. Slialwor la ta khos ^ kadhak-d ; 
dawar ma-dho qadam makd ; 
johili-em tu gap makd. 

(Thou with) the skirt of fine woollen stuff, 
do not approach one step (towards me). 

I am foolish, do not talk (like this).” 

57. Waben ya chion dakaion; 
kawo helinun dalcaton ; 
qiz polie dion katen. 

They walk down the hill 

(like) partridges running to (their) nests, — 

so maidens hurry to (their) mothers. 

58. Showa ka ya showe bhore ; 
tizha morak wa si yore ; 
me tir nakhor ya didore. 

The night has fallen, a night of spring ; 

(I slip away like) a thin snake towards my beloved. 

I cannot look enough at her. 

59. Showo rasha kata sar ma ; 
bozke pile katna war ma ; 
yore kachik hota sar ma. 

The black night fell upon me ; 

my arms and shoulders moved with a start, — 

the little beloved came near me. 


1 Plur. from du^ with the determinative suffix. 

2 Ar. hhdss ? 
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60. Ghyoi save ma wa biyd ; 
shokhon la sar kerya siye ; 
shuni kuti kariwi-y-d.^ 

Hills above me are covered with willow trees, 

(their) branches make a shade over my head,' 

a bad place is a strange land ! 

61 . 8uwe rmdo suwe rindo ; 
orek dodha iu dd quin-do ; 
ustu khor-d dil be shim-do. 

A fine morning, a fine morning, 
a fire is burning there in the tent. 

(My) head becomes bent, the heart has stopped. 

62. Molo doni wa gawe-dho ; 
yore rindo wa kliawe-dho ; 
kliole riye dd jam de-dho. 

Tents have been transferred down to the valley ; 

The beautiful beloved one is asleep, 
thfe mole of (her) face is next (her) mother. 

63. Dd war ma-dho iara owa ; 
dona dona pun la now-a : 
nishone bdzhnd zdrow-a. 

The water is flowing towards me, 

(the bushes of) mint grass (grow) near it, 

(resembling) the graceful stature. 

64. Ghowe rashin chowe moron ; 
riiie suire dune noron; 
dange ta te now jinoron. 

(Thou) with black eyes, like the eyes of a snake, 

(with) red face like a pomegranate, 
thy voice is audible to the neighbours. 

65. Sisa buza noti mion ; 
kola kola te dangi won ; 
guron khore chow la cMon. 

Pale, fair, like ewes, 

(their) voices are heard like the bleating. 

■ Let (them) be eaten by wolves, — (their) eyes are fixed 
on the hills 1 

66. Sisa buza noti hekd ; 
hota mole ma elagd ; 
sare ma nake kelagd. 

Pale, fair like lime, 

she came to my tent to take a sieve. 

Do not make my head giddy I 


1 P.-Ar. gharlbl. 
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67. Bd here-dho dd here~dho ; 
chal tumona dd sere-dho ; 
hhwa dahuzhem la dere-dho. 

On the hills, on the hills, 
forty tumans on (her) head ! ^ 

I will kill myself at the door. 

68. Dari hala wa hafshon~a ; 
haldagirem wa dastona ; 
nowe yore Guliston-a. 

x4t the entrance to the village there is thorny grass, 

I pluck it with (my) hands, — 

the name of (my) beloved is Gulistan. 

69. Hawo garm-d hawo garm-d ; 
ta hit orde narmd ; ^ 

molo hor he hota sar md. 

It is hot, it is hot, 

thou hast kneaded soft flour : 

some tents have moved and come towards me. 

70. Dawo gawre nurhoron-a ; 
sisa buza zha hagon-a ; 
chowe rash wa halam dona. 

White camels with shining wool. 

Pale, fair, belonging to a noble family — 

(her) black eyes (are as if) painted by a qalam. 

71. War katio hiwo yozda ; 
hawne sis sar hanie huz-do ; 
wo deli ma hu parwoz da. 

The moon of the eleventh night came up, — 
a white kerchief is above (her) pale forehead. 

Oh, my heart feels as if it is going to fly away 1 

72. Sar wa shoi sar wa shoi ; 
tu war maha bar wa hoi ; 
hiwa riiina iu ^ khiyoyi. 

(0 thou with) coins on the head, coins [shdhis) on the 
head ! 

Do not come out in the open, — 

the moon is shining, thou wilt be suspected. 

78. Ware mole ma jor-jore; 

wa daskirte chow la yore ; 
gudho meyer la jinore. 

Come in more often to my tent I 
— Thou hast a bride, but courting others. 

— Do not listen to the (gossip of) the neighbours. 


1 

2 


3 


Hanging as head ornaments of a rich girl. 

Two syllables are lost. Probably the word orde ” most be repeated 
twice. 

In both eases tu is here a preposition, not pronoun. 
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74 Zlia hen ma-dho taJchie pon-a ; 

siiir dahare zha gulona ; 
yore rinda la molon-a. 

Below me there is a level plain 
(which) looks red on account of flowers. 

A nice girl is near the tents. 

75. Zhahey la ta sof hajin-a ; 
pind la sar kharijin-a ; 

Jiawole ta zawejm a. 

Thy overcoat is of the best sort of silk,^ 
patches cannot cleave to it. 

Th}^ kinsmen are married. 

76. Kdros mini kdros mini ; 
dawo zha julgd tini ; 
mone^ daioon ma buini, 

(Thou) with a blue shirt, a blue shirt ! 

Thou art driving up camels from the plains. 

The camels are (only) an execuse to see me. 

77. Azi la ta pir wa dilem ; 
chuhe heshin hekhamulim ; 
zhi gule ta az cheterim. 

My heart is full of thee ; 

send me a coat so that I dress nicely. 

I look prettier than thy husband. 

78. Belo kachke tui masti; 
har chi dakem nei dasti ; 
nazar ^ kerda Khwadhe khost-i. 

0 girl, thou art mad, 

whatever I do thou dost not come on my hands. 

(Art thou) given to God, consecrated to Him ? 

79. Kulley la ta husta niw-a ; 
olyek rili-d olyek hiw-a ; 
zha ashke ma nokhor shiwa. 

Thy frock is a span and a half long. 

One of thy cheeks is like the sun, and the other like 
the moon, 

1 could not eat my supper out of love for thee. 

80. Az chuchike wa panja’ma ; 
la sar dore loa goivja’ma ; 
la sar yore wa lanja^ma, 

I am like a sparrow with claws, 
sitting on a tree of white plums, ^ — 

I am fighting about my beloved. 



1 This is said ironically. 
3 Ar. nadhar. 


2 Ar. ma^nt. 
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81. Bdzhni dirizh az da hu koni ; 
zhelon doine az da ji horn ; 
file roste wa holgiw loom. 

Where to hide (my) tall stature ? 

Spread blankets, I will lie down, 

(my) right shoulder I will rest on a cushion. 

82. DU kawirin dil kawirin ; 
nokon nowe ta hegirim ; 
sawo taro az awdolum. 

0 thou, stone-hearted, stone-hearted one ! 

1 cannot find a name for thee, 

for the sake of thee I roam like a darwish. 

83. Du kachike sakon kus her ; 
keros deryoy mamon bus ker ; 
la war lowkon altimos her. 

Two girls were attacked by dogs, 
their frocks were torn, so that their breasts could be 
seen. 

They appealed (for help) to the lads. 

84. Dumon ruzhyo now molona ; 
kachik rawen wo sulona ; 
lowke dona wa kulona. 

The fog spreads between the tents, 

the maddens run in their shoes, 

giving (playfully) blows with their fists to the lads. 

85. Lo kajakon che keriya ; 
iri-wiri ^ daf keriya ; 
ranje deli ma beriya. 

Oh, she arranged her locks nicely, 

looked this and that way, — 

she took away the sorrow from my heart. 

86. Iru nowa ica dawon-a ; 
sarwonon zJia takhte fon-a ; 
koine yore sad turnon -a. 

To-day it is mjr turn to go with the camels, — 
the camelmen are returning from the plains. 

The bride-price of (my) beloved is a hundred tumans. 

87. Mole howe ta la wi tod ; ^ 
dukoneke ta wo bewe ; 

sar kori ta wa Khwadhi we. 

The house of thy father is on that side. 

Let thy shop be looted, — 

the end of thy affairs be with God 1 


1 P, m Til an ru. 


2 WaT=har 
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88 Chowe rashin cJioive moron ; 

yor dehshina sare neron ; 
gudho nodha la tve meron. 

(With) black eyes, like the eyes of the snakes, 

(my) beloved drives camels, 
he disobeys those men. 

89. Wono hulle darde tenna (sic) ; 
la now khalke gap ta kanna ; - 
iri suwa ia dawanar 

All these sufferings are caused by thee. 

There is gossip amongst the people, — 

this morning they will give thee away (in marriage). 

90. Wo shawona char a shawe , 
yor wa tane ronokawe; 
hhaw la chowe nia noUawe. 

Those nights, how many of them ! 

The beloved cannot sleep in solitude, 

(and) sleep never falls upon my eyes. 

91 . Be chukh karu he chuhli kare ; 
zhe julghe te chi khaware ; 
barJche karu shiwe saru? 

Ey thou, in a black cloak, in a black cloak ! 
what is the new^s in thy valley ? 

— A black lamb is prepared for supper ! 

92 . Bozor mishten hozor mishten ; 

Qajar hotun runonishten ; 
khonu hage mo laekushten. 

The bazars are as if swept (so empty). 

The Persian troops came (and even) did not sit down 
(to rest) , — 

they killed our khans and begs. 

93 . Aze terna zha M arise ; 
kawek feri huma sise ; 
wo halinke Fotma NiscL 

I am walking from MorisA 
A partridge lew up, I become pale, — 

I am carrying the bride-price of Fatima -i-Nisa. 

94 . Pazi bowe ia wa fir -a ; 
zhe here-dho gurra-gurra ; 
kulld yore mistak durr-a. 

1 For katna. 

~ For daduna ? 

^ My informer observed: bad gufta I — probably is sar bu=wm 
beheaded. 

^ Moris is a village about 40 miles distant from Nishapur It is the 
centre of the Amarki tribe who are notorious for their depredations. 
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Thy father has plenty of cattle. 

They make a clatter like roar descending from the hills. 
The frock of my beloved is like a handful of jewels. 

95. Owe chion Ichulla-khulla ; 
zilfe fiye huma lula ; 

Icori ashhe per wa tul-a} 

The water is flowing from the hills with a roar. 

The locks of my beloved are like spirals. 

Love aflairs are a lengthy matter. 

96. Gul wa rd-dho gul wd rd-dho ; 
hilu milchah la jiwe-dho ; 

wa md nadho here de-dho. 

0 thou, like a flower on the road, like flower on the 
road ! 

In thy pocket thou hast cloves and cardamom seed. 
Thou dost not give them to me, but carriest (them) 
to (thy) mother. 

97. Be7ii molon we Tcalgliar-a ; 
dawon hehshin wa langara ; 
nowi yore Khom Palwar-a. 

Below the tents there is a growth of saksaul bushes. 

Drive camels slowly,— 

the name of my beloved is Khan Pal war. 

98. Zhe ma hodho Jcawre kun-a ; 
helak maror keshie hina ; 
sar wa qaron yore min-a. 

Below me there is a creviced rock. 

(Many girls as so) many stags walked down. 

That one, with coins (hanging) on her head, is my 
beloved. 

99. Beni Borne wa kuleshk-d ; 
nere moyon fish kd fish kd ; 
meri du zhen kaylun-kesh-a. 

Below Bam there are harvested fields. 

Male and female camels are (grazing and) sniffing. 

A man who has two wives often smokes qaly an J 

100. Du gul hole zhe asmm-dho ; 

zhe won gulon yeke bin do ; 
ustu khoY-a del beshin-dho. 

Two flowers came from the sky, 
one of them is full of aroma ; 

(my) head bent down and the heart stopped. 


1 4r, tul. 

2 Because he is always worried by many unpleasant thoughts. 
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101 . Eiwo chand~a Mivo chand-a ; 

dowre Mwe halka hand~a ; 
fah shirm-a zaivun qand-a. 

What moon is there to-night, what moon is there to- 
night ? 

Clouds have covered the moon. 

(Her) month is sweet, her tongue is like sugar. 

102 Zowe mazen zowe mazen ; 

du pesmone chun hewozen ; 
har hi rad her^ mezdi^ az-eyn. 

The gorge of the elders, the gorge of the elders. 

Two of (my) cousins went to compete (in racing), — 

I am the prize whoever wins. 

103. Bazhno derizh sTiej heshyo-y-a ; 
keros la nowe pichyo-y-a ; 
hakhte mdrd tva duo-y-a. 

(My) tail stature has become like a pole, 

my shirt is tied at the waist. 

the good luck of a man is to be prayed for. 

104. Azi fema zJia won duron ; 
barkhe home huma baron ; 
rowisond yek wa karon. 

I am returning from those remote places ; 

(my) father’s lambs have become (full-grown) sheep. 
Each kiss (of hers) is worth a silver coin. 

105. Le kachike liodlio madho ; 

ta die baley khwa wa ma-dho ; 
bor ka hanni zha toe kalon. 

0 girl, here or nowhere 1 

What a misfortune thou thyself hast brought me 1 
Let us load up and go away from these villages. 

106. Owd tara sar wd shiwa ; 
julge mone buya KJiiwa ; 
meron bewin zhenon pey dha. 

The water pours down the slope 

Khiwa has become the place in which I live. 

See (those) men, and add to them the women ! 

107. Fishy o kuche Melon dar bu ; 
pochd siiirak bolo sar bu ; 
aqle hvshye min la sar bu. 

There ahead the Melanin tribe moved on, 
a red skirt was seen high up (on a camel). ^ 

My reason and conscience were on the point of being 
lost. 


I 

I, 


1 Badd Jcerin — to pass. 


2 Probably P. muzd. 
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108. Ziwar bu>sa mole tare ; 
rash daJcare choice here ; 

Khwadhey la me chi dakere. 

The pale (faced) Ziwar walks towards the tents ; 

(her) eyes and eyebrows appear (so) black (on her 
face). 

0 God, what has she done to me ! 

109. Molon doni wa Taydil-do ; 
horish hori dor on gul do ; 
hare Icachhon kdros eldo.^ 

The tents are transferred to Taydil ; 
it is raining, the trees are in blossom ; 
the breasts of the girls lift up their frocks. 

1 10. Mole boive wa mayona ; 

wa sar-hurd-a^ bor do dona ; 
iru nuwo wa dawona. 

There are female camels near the tent of (my) father. 
They have just arrived, the loads are being unburdened. 
To-day it is my turn to go with them. 

111. Le Cherie le Gherie ; 
kurki lengon jurowi<i ; 
doike nine domori-d. 

In Cheri, in Cheri ; 

the woolen socks on (her) feet are (like) stockings. 

(She) has no mother, but a step-mother. 

112. Ear chi ma gu ta halnoni ; 
la we ddro dur wa koni ; 
ware moli ma miwoni. 

Whatever I say, thou dost not listen ; 

In this gorge it is a long wa}^ to a brook. 

Come as a guest to my tent. 

113. Dil wd dor do dil wd dor do ; 
chara dile narme bor do ; 
zhe win herdo am fdror do. 

Sorrow in (my) heart, sorrow in (my) heart ! 

How much has burdened the delicate heart 1 
We fled from that land. 

114. Iru bozoro rin" dona ; 
chowe here hekil ^ dona ; 
aw kachiko bedil dona. 

To day the streets are decorated. 

(Her) eyes and eyebrows are painted with antimony,— 
That girl has been given (in marriage) against her will. 

Haldo. 2 the goal of the Journey. 

^ Ar. hvhl. 
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115. Zhe ma we-dho kivinemiron ; 
me gere don we zen jiron ; 
kawre siiire ru he khuryon. 

Below me there are the tents of the Mirs. 

I am tied with chains, — 

(she) is white and red, (her) face (covered) with traces 
of smail-pox. 

116. Dile mene chi we dard-a ; 
wo dutora ru iva parda ; 
li me Itatia cha darda. 

What sorrow is in my heart 1 

I play on a dutar, bending over the stops of the finger 
board. 

What sadness fills me ! 

117. A shkowota wa pdykom- a ; 
moyne orom zhoine kliom-a ; 
murchak hewe azi poma. 

There are rumours in Askhabad. 

Slow down the mares, the}^ are perspiring, 
go slowly, I will be on guard. 

118. Le lowuku chara moni ; 

IV e heyline we keldoni ; 
ta mole ma kharow doni. 

Ey lad, why art thou remaining behind ? 

(Thou) with a mirror and a phial of antimony, 
thou hast ruined my house. 

119. Bedil kore sarowoni; 
sisa dakd har du poni ; 
ashke jone me haloni. 

A desperate job is a camelman’s work ! 

Both leather shoes become white.^ 

Love has captured my soul. 

120. Sarwa darow sar wa darow ; 
zha ishqi ta huma zerow ; 
mol ki tunna jon da gerow. 

(Thou) with coins on the head, coins on the head ! 

I have become thin out of love for thee, 

(but) I am poor, even my soul is mortgaged. 

121 . Keros Tafte dasmol Shomi; 
poche kulen wa Nezomi ; 

la rindie tu tamomi. 

(Thy) shirt is of the Tafta cloth, the kerchief is from 
Syria. 

Thou hast a skirt, a frock, and Nizami slippers. 

In beauty thou art perfect ! 


i The charukh when new, is of tan or red colour; when worn, the 
colour disappears, and it becomes dirty -grey. 
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122. W on shawono wo riiyono ; 
khaw da chowe ma nokawe ; 
yor wa-tane ro nokawe. 

Those nights, those days ! 

Sleep never comes to the eyes, 
a lonely lover cannot sleep. 

123. Waren dawwon qator keni ; 
la Bojgiron maqal keni ; 
jel-u sarkesJi zlia sar keni 

Gome, let us carry the caravan to the road, 
let us make a halt at Bajgiran, 
and take off the covers and bridles. 

124. Ware mole ma wa soz ke ; 
tirma heher wa keros ke ; 
yo hedhe mu kJio keros kem. 

Come, get my house put in order, 

take tirma cloth, make of it a shirt (for thyself). 

Or give it, I will make a shirt myself. 

125. Azi iema zlia Faraske ; 
ashke site dekhe uske ; ^ 
dele ma wa sule kasha. 

I am walking from Farask. 

The tears pour (from my eyes) and fall down, with a 
noise. 

My heart is with that one, who has green slippers. 

126. Yek tu hewi yeki az-em ; 
chard nokon gowe pazen ; 
darde ta keriya taze. 

Be thou on one side, and I will go on the other, — 
cows and sheep cannot graze (together). 

Thou hast renewed (my) grief. 

127. Azi tema zha Mashate ; 
sewo silire la sapate ; 
nowe yore Nawo'jon-a. 

I am walking from Meshed. 

Bed apples are in the basket. 

The name of (my) beloved is Nabat-jan. 

128. Showe riiye az da chule ; 
huma rige bene kule ; ^ 
az ashiki poche qulin} 

Night and day I am in the desert, 

(moving) like sand at the bottom of the river. 

I am in love with one dressed in skirt and frock. 


^ Apparently a corruption of P. awaz and he, the 3rd p. sing, from 
herin. 

2 Hole. 


2 Kule, 
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129. Ahhasowot loa po takht-a ; 

Fotme khonum die hadhaklit<i ; 
osmin dur-a zewm sakhUa. 

‘ Abbasabad is the capital. 

How unfortunate is Fatima-Khanum ! 

But Heaven is so distant, and earth is so hard. 

130. Har kas yore man kalgere ; 
morak wa sar del begere ; 
darmon mdkdn bo bemere. 

Whosoever will steal my beloved, 
shall get a snake into his body : 
let them not cure him, let him die. 

131. La sar owe runishiiya ; 
daste ruye kho shushtiya ; 
sawo me^iro kho Icushtiya. 

She sat at the stream, 
washed her hands and face. 

For my sake she killed herself. 

132. Maror taren ru la cMon ; 
yeke begrem ya du dion; 
yor kadiike narmd riyon. 

(Like) stags (which) are running towards the hills ; 
let me take that one which follows the mother, — 
a dear girl wdth a delicate face. 

133. Dele mene 7iola nola ; 
dona hanie ta dasmola ; 
qor keriya neya mole. 

My heart is groaning again, and again. 

A handkerchief is put on thy forehead. 

Thou hast become angry, and dost not return home. 

134. Beren beren Omor beren; 
zha noiD gerten shomor beren ; 

wi chow rash chow khamor ^ bere7i. 

They are carrying her away, the people of the Amarlu 
tribe are carrying her, 

they have stolen her, and are carrying the beauty 
feom her people, 

that black-eyed one, wdth intoxicating eyes. 

135. Qalam qatu qalam qatu; 
zha bolkkone do dakata; 
rawisonak ghanimat-a. 

0 the straight statured, the straight statured, 
she comes down from the upper storey. 

Every kiss of hers is a fortune. 


1 Ar. hhajnmar^ 
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136. Chara nonen tu da pezhi ; 
khuyni boron tu darizhe ; 
min dawini khwa dakuzhi. 

How many loaves thou art baking ! 

Sweat is pouring down (from thee) like rain. 

When thou seest me, thou are killing thyself. 

137. Kachik chuna sar karizon ; 
note durne Icatna rizha ; 
aw chow rasho yore men-a. 

Girls are walking towards the kariz, 
in a line, like cranes. 

That black-eyed one is my beloved. 

138. Manzilak min Zatvoron-a ; 
zha min girten tazkirona ; 
kalne kachkon sad tumon-a. 

My halting place is Zawwaran ; 
they have taken a passport from me. 

The bride price of the girls is a hundred tumans. 

139. Azi tema zha Riwine ; 
dasmol dona sar berine ; 
lowuk chuya kan kerine. 

I am walking from Riwin. 

A kerchief is tied over a wound. 

The lad has gone to buy sugar. 

140. Mohen gawra yore men-d; 
dange yore la min khosh td ; 
chara bukum ta nodana. 

That one on a white mare, is my beloved. 

(The voice of the beloved is sweet to me).^ 

What can I do, — they will not give thee 1 

141. Imom Rezo wa guldastd ; 
zawor tara dastd dastd ; 
oghoy man-d kamar basid, 

(The shrine of) Imam Rida has a minaret. 

The pilgrims come in crowds, — 
my father is that one with a belt. 

142. Kudho tare Ui yore mi ; 
fikrak bekshin la bore mi ; 
wi ta nowe medore mi. 

Where art thou going, dear % 

Think somewhat of me, — 
without thee I cannot live. 

143. Dari khuna ta dulat-a ; 
dare wa ke chi khalwat-a ; 
nimza ^ bozi chi namat-a. 


1 This line apparently belongs to a different poem. 

2 Khorasani P., for nam-zad, bride, wife, etc. 
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(Thou whose) house has the door consisting of two 
halves 1 

Open the door, what is this retirement % 

Of what use is it to play being a (faithful) wife ? 

144. Hiwa ruina hiiva riiin-a ; 
la ivar diere huma khilina; 
rishat ^ bedha hema quina. 

The moon is shining and shining. 

Let (even) (my) blood be shed at the door, — 
give me permission to enter the house. 

145. Chilce osmu chale nan-o ; 
eho taren ilchie mano ; 
ilchini mi mufzadan-o. 

In the sky there are forty-nine stars. 

Oh, they are gone, my messengers (to arrange the 
marriage). 

(But) my messengers are knaves. 

146. Zhawro Oghi chi kar rd-y-a; 
zahor gashten nazargdya ; ^ 

Ogho bedha Fotimdya. 

How far is it from this place to Mashhad ? 

The pilgrims have arrived near Nazargah, — 

0 Imam (Rida), give me Fatima ! 

147. Bolokhona per beland-a ; 
yodgord tishtak rin’ da ; 
araqchini khwa iva min dka. 

The upper storey is very high up. 

Something good, as a souvenir, — 
give me thine own skull cap 1 

148. Bar wa karon sar wa karon ; 
keros halda zha sar baron ; 
amd moni zha kateron, 

0 thou, with silver coins hanging round thy head 1 
Open the shirt over thy breasts, — 
we are left behind our mule caravan. 

149. La sar owe la sar owe ; 
tongo dirizh doya nowe ; 
rindi yore har du chowe. 

Thou who stands just at the stream, 
with a long rope tied round thy waist ! 

The beauty of my beloved is in his two eyes. 

150. Chara chowe me la ta di; 

la hich bande Khwadhi nedi ; 
ghayrez wa ta mi yor nodi. 

1 At. Tuhhaat. 

2 Nazar-gdhj the place from which pilgriiois can see Mashhad for the 

first time. 
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Why are my eyes fixed on thee, 

they do not turn towards any slave of God ? 

I see no beloved besides thee. 

151. Aze tarum iva rryo hhwa-dho ; 
harfdk hori wa sar ma-dho ; 
ta wa kudho del wa ma do. 

1 walk along my road, 
and snow is falling upon me. 

When wilt thou give me thy heart ? 

152. Kuloy la ia chite qalam ; 
zha ewurdo kaiima jam ; 
khush akhtelote kem karam. 

The frock on thee is of printed calico, 

I have been with thee since sunset ; 

(thou art) talking pleasantly, but not showing much 
kindness. 

153. Oshik urte wa chinor-a ; 
nowi doyke ta Gulzor-a ; 
ta zha me keriya kora. 

At the middle mill there is a chenar tree. 

Thou whose mother^s name is Gulzar, 
thou hast become angry with me 1 

154. Showe rashimva torye-dho ; 
rune zaro wa hudhye-dho ; 
ma bukuzhen wa polye-dho. 

The black night, darkness ; 

I am like the yellow butter (sticking to the) bowl, — 
let them kill me at (thj:^) side. 

155. Kerosi siiir ho la ia ; 
iushte mine ta tunna ; 
we hisir ^ ivi bidel nawi. 

Let thy red shirt be on thee ; 

I and thou, w^e have nothing. 

Better be a prisoner rather than marry against one’s will. 

156. Pazi war ma mishin~a ; 
la kaluton ddishina ; 
hozke pile tishina. 

My cattle are all ewes, 
they are milked on the hills. 

(My) arms and shoulders are aching. 

15 7. Ta wa save araqchi kar ; 

zilfon hardo wa qamchi kar ; 
ma wa Khwadho sa far chi kar. 


1 Ar. aslr. 
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Thou hast put the sculi cap on thy head. 

thou hast made thy tresses a whip : 

thou hast made me travel, by God 1 

158 Bazhne derizli chinor nowa; 

zha now molon honor nowa ; 
iva wi hole medor nowa. 

The tall statured one does not come to the chenar 
trees. 

She does not come out o£ the camp. 

(I) cannot continue if things are like this. 

159. Kerose la ta owi-y-a; 
ma wa ta nohir dolnviya ; 
hazlme yore zdrowi-y-a. 

The shirt on thee is blue. 

I have not quarrelled with thee. 

The stature of my beloved is slender. 

160. Az shawetim huma mara ; 
warhaw hanni chulo fara ; 
nd ta kJiir di nd ma hdra. 

I am burning like the marlia grass. 

Get up, let us go to the wide steppes, — 

neither dost thou see good here, nor do I see any profit » 

161. Chihh ^ la howe, chihh la howe; 
se ^ zha poro-do dd dowe ; 
ayer ^ meri hedha jowe. 

(Hey, thou with the) overcoat long to the ankles ! 

A dog (catches thy) lappet from behind. 

If thou art a man, give reply. 

162. Lo lowuhu lo lowukn ; 
mine nord hi ddnduku ; 

wa khurin do ^ mol handiku. 

Hey boy, hey boy, 

my stomach is like a pomegranate without seeds. 

Give me to eat, I have very little money. 

163. La sari ia jowe juri ; 
wa rd tare hay dasture ; 
hifo ta her zha md duri. 

Coloured cloth is on thy head, 

thou walkest by the road like a prince. 

What a pity that thou art keeping away from me. 

164. Aze dorem doro khorem ; 
kurme kuii az dakhoren ; 
iru zha pesmum wa kore. 



i Ghuhh, chugha* 2 Sah. ^ P- agar. 

4 Probably : I have not eaten anything since morning. 
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I am like a tree, like a bent tree ; 
the wicked worms are devouring me. 

To-day I am angry wdth my cousin. 

165. Az chuchiJco per-perima ; 
zha sar halo khin perirna ; 
hho7ie hay on az herma. 

T will dy away like a sparrow, 

from the village of the khan, — 

the khan and the begs have bought me. 

166. Az chuchiho jam dawe ma ; 
huni so7'o beyn barfe ma ; 
yo ia ninim yo hhalke'^ ma. 

I am like a sparrow amongst camels, 
like a cold stream under snow, — 

I am not thine, I belong to others. 

167. W a qurwone bazline hhurda ; 
wa rd tare murda-m<urda ; 
zha ta bewum noko7n gurda (?) 

Let me be sacrificed for thy short stature ! 

Thou walkest very slowly along the road, 

I cannot come after thee, I am afraid (sic), 

168. Alo kachke Karamona ; 
darizhyona now khar7nona ; 
lowkon chuna loa armo7ia. 

Oh, the girls of the Karamanlu tribe 
are scattered among the crops. 

The lads walk in low spirits. 

169. Lo kacTiike tu Nowboghi; 
joive Ivashin ta dastokh~d ; 
liar chi dawen bidim.oghe. 

Oh, girl, thou art from Nawbagh. 
thy black eyes are a prison. 

Whatever they say is nonsense. 

170. Shawe hold ro katini ; 
chowrash Jiota dare kuine ; • 
bo beshawte mole deiie.^ 

Night arrived, — the time to sleep. 

A black eyed one approached the door of the tent, — 
let all the treasures of the world be burnt 1 

171. Wono bog -an boge buston ; 
kalatd ma kore uston ; 
mame gelur pore duston. 

Here are the gardens, many orchards. 

Our village is built by architects. 

High breasts ^ are a boon for friends. 


i Ar. khalq. 


2 Ar. dunya^ 


3 Or “high-breasted ones.” 
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172. Azi tenia zha Cherie; 
sisa huza nolo liarye ; 
dile ma her ive periye, 

I am coming from Cheri. 

Fair, pale one, like wool, 
that |)eri has stolen my heart. 

173. Az hulUlJce ta heherem; 
kismat ^ hewe ta halgereni ; 
yaraqe ivi az heherem. 

I will cut thy coat ; 

(if this will) be (my) fate, I will marry thee ; 

I will (also) buy the galoon (for the coat). 

174. Barton sliawti wa uranclia ; 
tu la hho ha tazci nimclia ; 
az hurivone mame guncha. 

May Parton be burnt with its clover hay 1 
Thou hast put on a new- waist-coat. 

May I be sacrificed for the sake of the bud-like breast 1 ^ 

175. Darde dile min horia ; 
nole rash he huhhoriya ; 
huse ^ yore men hhoriya. 

The pangs of my heart are violent, 

(it) has become black like a furnace ; 
longing for my beloved has ruined me. 

176 . Azi tema azi nema ; 
hurji halle yehi hem-a ; 
hem hharji ma nohoni hema. 

I am walking, (occasionally) stopping, 

one amongst the towers of the village is missing. 

I am poor, (therefore) I cannot come. 

177 . Aze gulem gulhun ta ma ; 
la hunore hawno ta ma ; 
har dar hari yore ta ma. 

I am a flower, thy spray of flowers, 

I am in the corner of thy head-kerchief. 

Wherever thou wilt go, I will remain thy lover, 

178. Dare kale la man mager ; 
safari man rou^ ma mager ; 
az huti-ma men halmager. 

Do not bar me from the door of the village ! 

I am going on a journey, do not detain me. 

I am not good-looking, do not touch me. 



Ar. qismat 
3 Ar. ghmsat. 


2 Or “ bud-like-breasted one.” 
^ For rd, re. 
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IIL MISCELLANEOUS SONGS OE DIFFERENT 
METRES. 

179. H allceshyon sar Iculute A U- W a li ; 
ton duM hazrate Ali-Wali ; 
tawarzme wi zJia tulo we noqro ; 

? 

lialheshyon sare chie Allahu Akhar ; 
widJio dachuna Ali wa Kambar ; 

Duldulu warJtato range suweydo ; 
hamarhande wi ziivu zar. 

‘ All, the Saint of God, is riding up the hills, 
he utters a call, the holy ‘Ali, Saint of God. 

His saddle hatchet is of gold and silver, 

2 

They are going up the mountain of Allahu* Akhar, 
both are going there, ‘Ali and Qambar. 

He is riding Duldul, which shines with light. 

His belt is of silver and gold. 

180. Alow jigi ndnd jone ; — nowe here ia ndzonem ; 
alow kachik kachik jonem ; — won kachike zhene 

hiyon ; 

alow jigi ndnd jonem ; — dagerena sare rdyon ; 
tu kerose az qaytonem ; — tu ke pazi az shewonem ; 

tuki boghi az boghwonem ; — ? 

tu gul nine bebezdinem ; — nuqul nine dokutinem ; 
zlia zine-dho kallapo ker ; — sare dile ma belo ker. 
Hey, dear, thou whose brother’s name I do not know 1 
Hey, girl, those girls are the wives of the begs. 

Hey, dear, they wander on highways. 

Thou art the shirt and I am the edging, thou art the 
sheep and I am the shepherd. 

Thou art the garden and I am the gardener ? 

Thou art not a flower that I may break off, or a sweet- 
meat that I may chew. 

She alighted from the saddle, and brought calamity 
into my heart. 

181. Kachke Kumishi ; — shirdfurushi ; 
kachke Oghoji ; — bdddn koghazi ; 
kachke Madani ; — nozdk bdddni ; 
kachke Sabzewor dar zire kursiJ 

The girls of Kuhmish are selling grape Juice. 

The girls of Aghach have a body white like paper. 


^ The language of this song is a sort of a Kurdo-Persian jargon. The- 
kursi is a wooden stool; in winter the Persians put under it a tray with 
hot charcoal, sit round it on the floor, stretching their feet towards it, 
and cover the whole thing with blankets. 
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The girls of Ma^dan have delicate bodies. 

The girls of Sabzawar are sitting at the kursiN 

182. Gurji zha mol wa dar Icat ; — loe dtdoke ^ iiormji ; 
we ku7Teki awi'esJium^ ; — loik^^ wa stili Guf'ji; 
ta 77iole 77%a li~doui; — wa laivosi^ Kurmonfi. 

Gurji appeared from the tent in orange coloured 
trousers, 

in silk socks, matching the **' Georjian ” slippers. 

Thou hast ruined my house (by appearing) in a 
Kurdish dress ! 

183. La mektehe ° hulafidi ; — da hole 7ne iiowmi ; 

koghazeki hishmem; — 7iidla hekhuyni ; 

zha hasrate deley 7nin ; — khire bare 7iowmi, 

0 thou, in the high-built house 1 Thou dost not look 
upon my position. 

1 will send (thee) a little bit of paper, — thou art illi- 
terate to read it. 

In the grief of my heart thou wilt not see any profit or 
advantage. 

184. Dile 77ie7ie nola 7wla ; — do7ia save khwa dasjnola ; 
hare shirin 7iuko tola ; — ma wa ta keriya hola (?). 

My heart groans and groans, I put a kerchief on my 
head. 

The sweet breast is now bitter, I become afiectionate 
towards thee. 

185. Del wa qirmiz khamili '; — chuye seylo Gulshoiie; 
loyeke husd Icawe ; — helderchi ko-damone. 

My heart is with the one clad in red, with Gulshan 
who takes her walk, 

moving like a white partridge, or like a bustard at the 
foot of the hills. 

186. Iru la min asar^ ker ; — she7nole riozenme; 

la olame ^ khawe-dho ; — chuma Makke Madme, 

To-day the gentle breeze made such an influence on 
me 

that in my dream I went to Mekka and Medina. 

187. La moyne hey shin ; — la iipo peyshin ; 
la moyne gaivra ; — kholek la puza ; 

la haspe rasha ; — sai'e la arsha. 

Riding a grey mare, first in the party, 

on a white mare, with a mole on her upper lip, 

on a black horse, with his head as high as the sky. 


i Dulaq^ trousers which Persian women put on when going out. 

^ Ahr^shum. ^ At, laHq, ^ Av.Uhas. 

5 Literally : school ; this term is also applied for every big house. 
® Ar. athar, Ar. ^alam. 
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188. Shalwor khisJi-khish ; — tvirdho ^ bekdsh ; 

shalioor mini ; — hancle Ruini ; 
shalivor marmar ; — mer zlii Barbar.^ 

Thou with rustling skirt 1 come nearer 1 
Thou with blue-coloured skirt, with a Turkish belt 1 
Thou in a marble-coloured skirt, whose husband is a 
Barbari 1 

iS9. Ware gawri ware gawri 

klioin barendi ' 
zha berm istauri 
qasoy iva ta here jawri.^ 

White ewe, white ewe 1 

Thou who never hast begotten {sic), 

art fainting away from wounds ! 

The butcher ^ treats thee so cruelly. 

IV. FRAGMENTS OF THE POEMS ASCRIBED 
TO JA‘FAR-QULL 

190. Ay dil mdwu maghrur — ghurnri jawoni cJm ; 
kuwat namo la zhungo — zuro palawoni chu ; 
nuT namo le chowe ma — Ismoile kurwoni chu ; 
ayome liaioos make — zuri palawoni chu ; 
hazraie Muhamad hota wo i dunyo ; 

Qiirone khwa doni atv-zhe chu.^ 

0 heart, be not proud, the pride of youth has gone. 
Strength does not remain in the knees, the athletic 
robustness has gone. 

Light does not remain in my eyes, (but even) Isma'il 
has been sacrificed. 

Do not spend thy days in passions, before the athletic 
robustness has gone. 

(Even Muhammad who came to this world 
bringing his Coran, also has gone). 

191. Jafar-kuli bichora ; — berafte kd zakote; 

Malwori dona Taton; — berna Mahmatowote. 

The unhappy JaTar-Quli w^as collecting revenue. 

(At that time) they have given Marw^arid to the 
Persians (who) took her to Muhammadabad. 


1 Wi^dho. • 

2 This, in fact, is an ordinary tristich, of eight syllables in a line, but 
each verse has an internal rhyme. 

^ This poem is extremely popular. It may be connected with some 
ancient custom of sham -anger ” against the butcher or any one slaugh- 
tering an animal, 

strong” expressions usually are here inserted, like molshiriy 
molMiaroiv, etc. 

The last lines are probably taken from a different poem. 
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192. Jafer-Quli Sanum-Jchon ;—bon he nole biilbtilon ; 
bedha mddhoyi dilon ; — zha id te bine guloii. 

Ja'far-Qiili, surnamed Sanam-KMii, sings like a niglit- 
ingale : 

fulfil the desire of the hearts, thou, from whom comes 
the aroma of flowers. 

193. Noil gule gulowe ; — dalil bedha jeivoive ; 

ori ujigh shut madha ; — dashawiini hewoive. 

0 thou, like a rose, or rose water! 

Give (me) a straight answ^er. 

Do not stir the fire in the hearth, 
thou wait scorch (me like) roasted meat. 

194. Kachik halestiyo hewe ; — howe gu azi iima ; 
dardak la bowe kawe ; — az buma hakmia ; 
darmonaka libekam ; — helin howu sima. 

The girl rose to go, the father said : “ I am thirsty.’’ 

— May the illness overcome the father, am I a doctor ? 
Can I cure it 1 — Take it, let it be pus 1 ” ^ 

195. Gule la chion buna khar7no7ia ; 
shows kesJiyona riliye tush nemona; 
ziljo biyer bekshm wa lamona ; 

wa lamon do Tiar di kushe mamona. 

Flowers on the hills have become dry, 
nights have become long, days have become very 
short. 

Grasp and pull (thy) hair with (thy) hands, — 
with (thy) hands tear both nipples off (thy) breasts.^ 

196. Jafar-kuU bichora ; — iru warkat ya sayle ; 
durbin haloni bif keri ; — la riye kuUe jahone ; 
ey Doude zereh-soz; — tu darde ma daivo kd. 

The unfortunate Jaffar-Quli returned to-day from his 
journey. 

He took field glasses and began to look all over the 
world (saying) : 

‘^0 David, the maker of coats of mail, heal our 
sorrow I ” 

197. Cliuma we dare korak — periyek dmi hole ; 
sisa biiza perishon — noti miyon daJcole ; 
zha 7nashriqu to 7naghrib — me hazor sol-d, 

1 went to the entrance of the cave, a peri-like girl was 
crying. 

Pale, fair, being in distress, she was bleating like a 
ewe. 


^ This poem apparently is a fragment of a story ; unfortunately none 
of my informers could explain what it was. ^ 

2 The usual way of expressing great sorrow amongst the Onentai 
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From the East to the West the journey takes a 
thousand j^ears. 

198. Slioiva file hon daJce ; — wa faki clutore ; 
sheivo akliir cliorsliemhe ; — kata wa ozore ; 
miie hedJia ya zilfe khwa ; — zha faki diitore. 

Night and day I am playing on the strings of the 
dutdr. 

On the night of the last Wednesday I met sorrow 
(misfortune), — 

give me a hair from thy lock to make a string on the 
diddr. 

V. STORIES IN PROSE. 

199. The story of Muhammad-Quli Beg kidnapped hy Turko- 

mans, 

MadkuU-oekek bu gertere kale hit. Rilyak war kata shikore. 
Shikorak tir ker. Deljigare wi kawow da ker. Di gurra-gurra 
seworon-a. Tamosho ker di Turmon-a. Madkuli-bek torzan bu 
deyrezan bu. Wasfe ivi chuya now Tiirmone, Sewore Turmoil 
hotena now rudkJione, hotena jam 31adkuU-beke. Madkuli-bek 
gu: men muhlat heden, Az la wi kawro nowe kho benewisem, 
Min birna now Turmona, La du min ndgarenR Madkuli-bek 
nowi kho nawisi la loe kawro, Tiirmona haloni beren Madkuli- 
beke, Diyo Madkuli-bek iwor bu di kliawar nawu, Suweydo 
odam xmrkihs {chuya) la now chiye-dho. Dagaren geshtena wi 
kawro. Di newisina ki la min nagarin \]ci] az birina now Turmona . 
Diye 31adkuli-bek wa gariya chuya kale. Tilgirof ker Teyrone 
ki Madkuli-bek berena now Turmona. Zha loi podeshohe penj 
hezor sewor shon la now Turmone. Penjsed turnon dona 
31adkuli-beke zha Turmona kerrin. Haloni hoten Teyrone. 
Wasfe wi chuya jam podeshoh. Torzan bu deyrezan bu. Diye 
31adkuli-bek penjd mer haloni chuya Teyrone. Di Madkuli-bek 
la utoqe runishtiya tor lidakhene. Dili wi qam ^ girie bu. Gu : 
'' Khudoyo diyo min wa min gin (sic).’’ Wa jorak diyo wi kata 
7nol. Das owet chuya ruye. Wa giriyo ki wo koleko zha hush 
bu. Posh du soten hota hushiye kho. Madkuli-bek gu: dodeyi 
mdgiri dile ma dakhoze kun buweP . , . ,{Lowe kho haloni hoten 
wuloyete khiva). 

(Traxislation.) 

There was a man called Miihammad-Quli Beg, the headman 
of his village. Once he w^ent out hunting, shot some game, 
cooked the heart and the liver; heard the sound of horses, 
looked, and saw that these were Turkomans. Muhammad-Quli 
Beg was a famous musician, player on the tar and tambourine. 
His fame spread amongst the Turkomans. 


1 Gham. 
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Turkomans entered the river-bed, and came to Muhammad- 
Qol! Beg. He said to them : ‘"give me a moment, I will write 
my name on this stone (and also that) 1 am carried away by 
Turkomans, so not let the people search for me.” Muhammad- 
Quli Beg wrote his name on the rock. Turkomans took him 
with them. It was evening, and the mother of Muhammad- Quit 
Beg had no news of him. In the morning she took some men 
(and came) to the hills. They searched and (at last) noticed 
that rock. They saiv there written : “ do not search (for me). 
I have been taken away b}^ Turkomans.” So the mother ‘of 
Muhammad-Quli Beg returned and came to the village. 

She wired to Tehran that Muhammad-Quli Beg was 
kidnapped by Turkomans. The shah for this reason despatched 
five thousand cavalry to the Turkoman province. They gave 
(paid) five hundred tumans and bought Muhammad- Qiil! Beg 
back from the Turkomans, brought him to Tehran. The fame 
of Muhammad-Quli Beg reached the shah : he was (a good) player 
on the tar and on the tambourine. 

His mother took with her fifty horsemen, came to Tehran. 
She saw Muhammad-Quli Beg sitting in a room, playing on the 
tdr. His heart was full of sorrow^ he said : 0 God! send (?) 

me my mother ! ” At this instant the mother entered the room. 
She embraced him, and kissed his face. She cried so much that 
she, the old woman, fainted. Only after two hours she re- 
covered to her senses. Muhammad-Quli Beg said : '' mother, 
do not cry, my heart wdll break.” .... (At last she took her 
son and they went home).^ 

200. The story of 'Ali, the fool. 

All dehenak bu Ali oTcilah bu har du bero bu. AU wa All 
dehen-ro gu : harra JcaUi zha mohdo non zha md wariN AU 
dehen warkat elm, chuya hald. Tandurake non hedoni hot dore 
khoy shdfti haloni da chu. Wa jorak tamosho du kho her, tamosho 
siye kho ker. Di wa khiyole we ki odamaka tara. Gu : “ berclii 
buiV" — gu: Du non warkhis doni. Diso niw oghojak 

chu diso tamosho ker diso di siyd, Gu: ^^bichora berehi-y-a. 
Noyiak den.'' ^ Warkhis doni. Nofie kho tawo ker. Chuya jam 
here kho. Ali okilak gu : ta nin oni ? ”, gu : odamak bar rd 
berchi bu ma do khor" Gu: ajab ta che kerN Ali oghil gu: 
'' tu laivro besakeyi to az harrema kalle nin binem.'' AU dehen gu : 
'' harra I" AU dehen paz kash do. Oniya sar koniya. Doraka 
tut hawu. Ali dehin chuya sar dcre tut darit, la sar har paze he 
tut hawu haloni khur. Zha ruye wo poch ker. La sar har kizhon 


1 There is a long story, in the same strain, about the shah trying to 
keep Muhammad- Qiill Beg at the court, as a good musician, but the test 
in my notes was damaged. So I omitted this portion as giving nothing 
new from the point of view of the language, which shows many signs of 
the slavish imitation of Persian literary style. 

2 Sic, obivously for dem. 
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tim na ivu dager dalcusJit. Zha ivi paz ro-her. Clmya gesJita 
kolak. Paz Gio do. Ear die her zha wo pazo zha ivi kolo rad 
bekd noclm. Gti: ''harom hoyon hun dahhozen iva sule Mio la 
owe likhenen.'' Bichoye hho zha jiwe kho loarkhis chunguU tvono 
zha hulof ivarhhis. Wo p)azono geshten meren. Ali ohil zha halci 
hot, gu: ^'Ali hu paz? Ta chara her?'' Gu : 'Uitoata'^ me 
noheren min geshte huslii." Ali ohil gu : '' or da mole hoive ia 
halve! Ta mole ma hharow her. A jab che heriya ia. Warn 
hannihald." Hoiena hale. Gohehd won rin haivu. Gu: "‘hero 
jon wi gowo huwa hufrush.” Ali dehen gu : ‘‘ cha ayha hho' ayaP 
Gohoye haloni her. Du oghojah dm zha hald, geshta Jialposeh. 
TFa halpose-ro gu: goho nokeri?" Kalpose la sar hawre bit 
sare kho tazv do. Ali dehen gu : ‘‘ simeydo zir az tern dah tumen 
hedha minP Diso sare hho taw do. Ali dehen hoia hala Ali 
ohil here wi gu: “ ta goho chara her ?" Gu: min ferit." Gu : 

ia iva cha qad^ do?" Gu : ‘‘ doya he?" Ali dehen gu: 
‘‘ doya halpose." Gu: ^‘mole ta hharow bewe! Wiyo zha mine 
qiaz hir ta. Molhharow war a hanni." Ear dm zha won iva rd 
Jcaien. Eotena jam halpose. Di halpose la sar Mewro. Gu : 
*•' molhharoiv ta a.hle hho iunna. Dor owe wiyo la hi hawre bu ? 
Wara hanni. I sol ta zha berchiyon ma dahuji. Ali dehen wa 
halpose-ro gu : warin dor owe ma bedha." Kalposa hho lihhis 
da kune. Kulenge heslion Jcuno. Kalpose warkhis, dorah lihhis 
husht. Wa gariyo hota hald. 

{Translation.) 

There were 'All the fool and 'Ali the wise, both \vere 
brothers. ‘Ali (the wise) once said to 'Ali the fool : " go to the 
village, bring me some bread from the house.’’ 'Ali the fool 
started, went to the village. He took an ovenful of bread, then 
went to his tree, got a stick, and went back. Suddenly he 
looked behind him and noticed his own shadow. Saw W‘hat 
appeared to him to be another man. He said to it : " art thou 
' hungry?” (And he himself?) said: "eh!” He took two 

j; loaves and tlirew^ them to it. Then he went half a farsakh, 

si looked behind him and again saw his shadow^. He said: "poor 

■| man, he is still hungry! Will give him a loaf.” He took 

‘ (another loaf) and threw it to it. (So) he wasted his bread. 

Having reached his brother, 'All, the wise, asked: "hast thou 
brought the bread ? ” He replied : " there w-as a man on the 
road w'ho w^as hungry, so I have given it to him to eat.” 'All 
the wise said : " what a (foolish) thing thou hast done 1 ” (He) 
said (further): "remain here, and I will go to the village to 
§ bring the bread ” 'Ah, the fool, said : " go 1 ” 

'All, the fool, began to drive the herd. He brought it to a 
spring. There was a mulberry tree. 'All climbed the tree and 


1 Ar. ita^at. 


2 Ar. qadr. 
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shook of! the berries, and on whatever sheep the berries fell he 
took and ate them. He kissed the head of (every such sheep). 
But those on whom no berries fell he killed. Then he moved 
the herd from that place. They went to a river-bed, and he 
allowed the sheep to drink. Whatever he tried to do to get the 
herd from that stream-bed, they would not go. He sard: '*0 
you, scoundrels ! You want to soak your shoes in the water.’’ 
He took out his knife from his pocket and cut the hoofs from 
the legs of the sheep. Those animals died. 

‘All, the wise, arrived from the village and asked : “ ‘All, 
where are the sheep ? What hast thou done with them ? ” He 
replied : “ they did not obey me, so I killed them.” ‘Ali, the wise, 
said : “ o, may fire fall into the tent of thy father 1 Thou hast 
destroyed my property ! What hast thou done 1 Come, let us 
go to the village ! ” So they came to the village. They had a 
good cow. (‘All, the wise) said: “dear brother, take this cow 
and sell it.” ‘All, the fool, replied : “ all right, no harm in it,” 

He took the cow and went. He walked about two farsakhs 
from the village and came across a lizard. He said to the 
lizard : ‘‘ wilt thou not buy a cow ? ” There was a lizard on the 
top of the rock, it moved its head. ‘Ah the fool said : “ to- 
morrow" at noon I will come, then thou wdlt give me ten tiimans.” 
Again the lizard moved its head. ‘All walked back to his 
village. ‘All, the wise, asked the brother : what hast thou done 
with the cow ? ” He said : “ 1 have sold it.” The brother asked : 
“ how much was given to thee ? To whom hast thou sold it ? ” 
‘All, the fool, said : “ I have given it to a lizard.” ‘Ali, the wise, 
said : “ may thy house be ruined ! With this thou hast done the 
same as with the sheep. Hurry up, thou ruined one, let 
us go ! ” 

So both started on their way. They came to the place of 
the lizard. They saw a lizard on the rock. ‘All, the wise, said : 
“ thou ruined one, thou hast no sense. In what grave can this 
lizard have money ? Come on. This year thou wilt make me 
die of hunger.” ‘Alt, the fool, said to the lizard : “bring, give 
me monejM ” The lizard crawled into its hole. He then took 
a spade and digged out the hole of the lizard, hit it with a stick 
and killed it. Then he returned to the village. 


IV. VoCABTJLABY. 

J^ote . — In this vocabulary many words are included which 
do not appear in the specimens given above. On the other 
hand, all ordinary Persian and Arabic expressions which can be 
easily recognised in spite of slight phonetical modifications, are 
here omitted. Whenever an idiom is also mentioned in A. 
Houtum Schindler’s Beitrage zum kurdischen Wortschatze 
(ZDMG, vol. xxxviii, 1884, pp. 43-116), a reference is given 
(abbreviated as HS, the figure showing the page). Figures 
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alone in brackets refer to the numbers of the specimens given 
above. Such references are given only in case of the rarer and 

uncommon expressions. 

A. 

ajuiin (y.), Pres, ajum, to plough, work. 
aJcIitelot, alcJitulot (Ar. ilcMUat), conversation, entertaining. 
ali, oli (79) side, cheek (T. ?). 
aljak, glove (woollen). 

angelusJo, angulush^ finger ring (HS, 49, angelus, haneluslc). 

arh, house, upper storey. 

cisli, osh, osliih, water mill (HS, 49, esh). 

asmin, osmm, sky (cf. HS, 49). 

astuq, ostuq, cushion. 

aivr, cloud. 

uzlimertin (v.), Pr. azkmerem, to count, calculate. 

B. 

haf-Icol, grandfather (HS, 51, bdwa-kal), 
hag, hay, hoy (T.), nobleman, prince. 
haJchsJii, wandering musician, singer, clown, 
hahhshin, to grant, present. Gausat. Pr. baJchshinem, Past : 
hakhishondom (ef. HS, 52). 

bar, her (1) side, direction, country ; (2) breast, side of the body. 
bdra (P. bakra), profit, advantage, use. 

hdraf, hdraw, ready, arranged, prepared; b. kerin, to prepare, 
etc. ; b. bun, to be ready, to appear (P. hddir sTiudan), 
harendir, herendir, a sheep between two and three years of age 
(cf. HS, 53) (shishnok in Sabzawari) ; khom-barendi{r), in No. 
189, is explained as '‘too young, unripe.” 
harkli, lamb (HS, 53). 
hast, dam on a stream (P. band). 

hay, see bag. 

haz, fat, grease. 

hazhn, bdzhin, stature, figure, body. 

hechi, beychi, bichi, finger. 

helak, bilak, many, numerous, plenty. 

helderclii, bustard (T. ?). 

hele, yes (P. ball). 

belir, beylir, flute. 

hen, bin, bin, bottom, lower part of ; as a preposition : below, 
under ; also zha ben — dho, below, etc. 
her, brother, 
her, see bar. 
her, here, eyebrows. 
heraf, see bdraf. 
berchi, hungry (HS, 52). 

berehiyon (200), apparently Plur. from the preceding, — ^Imnger. 
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herin, harm, wound, ulcer, boil, etc. 
berm (v.). Pres, herem, to take away, carry, etc. 
herrin (v.), Pres, herrem, to cut, split, etc. (also him'in). 
berush, cauldron. 

hezdin, hizdin (v.), Causat. Pres, hezdmem, Past: hezdonduin, to 
tear, pluck, break off (flowers) (180). 
lihor, spring. 
hi, hie, ivi, wie, willow. 
hichi, see heclii. 
hicJio ger, thumb. 

bif (?) kerin (v.), to look upon, to watch (14, etc.). 

higwand, see hugivand, 

hihin, bin, smell, aroma (HS, 54, heliin), 

hilah, see helalc. 

bin, see hen ; see hihin, 

hinem, winem ; see ditm, 

Ur, memory, recollection; hir kerin, to learn; zha hir kerin, to 
forget. 

biri (apparently Khorasani 6m=P. hirun), the enclosure into 
which cattle is brought at midday from the pasture for 
milking. It is usually situated outside of the Tillage. 
hirin, see herin, 

hitin (v.), Pres, hizem, to knead. 
hitvel, nose. 
hiy (?), see bag, 
biyon {^):=^hizliong, q.v. 
hizTimg, hezhing, sieve (HS, 54). 
hizhong, eyelash. 

bodie, bodJiie, hudie, small saucer, bowl. 
hoi, lappet (?). 

holg, holgiw, hoik, pillow, cushion (HS, 51). 
bolkJiona, upper storey of the house (P. hdldkhdna). 
horin, worin (v.), Pres., 3rd p. bore, it rains. 
ho, hoy, wind (HS, 52, he), 

hoy gush, haygush, owl (HS, 52, bdyeqush, orig. T. ?). 

hoz, river-bed, gorge (?). 

hozin, hozun, a sort of bracelettes. 

bozin, wozin (v.) (102), Pres, wozem, to play, to contest in sports. 
bozk, arm (HS, 51, hdsik, hash), 
hudie, see hodie, 

hugwand, higwand, rug, bedding. 

buk (42), bride, newly married woman, doll (HS, 54). 

bus, huz, white, pale, fair, light (HS, 54). 

bust, husta, span. 

Ch. 

cha, che, chi, what, how much (P. chi, chand), 

chd, right, good, nice, smart ; chd kerin, to prepare, repair. 

chara, how much, why, what for (P. chird and chi qadr). 
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cJiarondm (v.), to graze {trans.)j Pres, charmem, 
cherow, see clvirow. 

cJierton, a sort of food, made of dried curds {qurud, kashh). 

cM, cMe, ji, Pi. chion, chiyon, hill, mountain (HS, 62, cheh), 

cMh, star, constellation (HS, 62). 

cJiikJi, chukh, winter cloak, chugha, q.v. 

chilik, chelik, cheylih, jeylik, chicken, generally young bird. 

chindin (v.), Pres, chinem, to sow. 

chir (onomat.), clinking, the sound of. 

chirm, leather. 

chiroiv, chire, lamp, light, candle (HS, 62). 
chonikh, charukh, a sort of footwear, made of one piece of 
leather, like American mocassins. 
chow, chiow, jiow, eye; chow-rash (170), a black-eyed (girl). 
chow-khor, squint-eyed. 
chiichik, sparrow, desert lark (HS, 62). 

chugha, a sort of a woollen mantle or cloak, sometimes lined with 
cotton, used as winter dress. 

chuin (v.), Pres, rem, from rdwin, or harma, to go, to walk (cf 
HS, 62). 

chukh, chikh, see chugha. 

chuqqur, clmkhur, zukhur (?), a stony plain, valley (?). 

D. 

dd, de, do, doyk, di, mother (HS, 65, dak), 
daf (1) kerin (85), to look on, to watch. 
dandik, seed, grain, stone. 

dajig {da,n), voice, sound. 
ddrchoin, liar. 
darfa, trousers (of men). 
ddrow, derow, diriw, money, coin. 
dclryo (?) = ?. darida ? — torn. 

daskhi, betrothed, newly married, bride, bridegroom. 
dasmol, handkerchief (P. dastmdl). 

daw (P. dugh), a sort of drink, made of sour milk and water. 
daiva, daivwa (T.), camel. 

de, see dd. 

dehin, dehen, dihin, fool, mad (cf. HS, 68). 

dehin, duhin, clarified butter (?). 

den, din, again, another (?). 

dene, world, wealth (P. Ar. dunyd). 

derizh, derezh, long, tall, lengthy. 

derow, see ddrow. 

deyre, tambourine (P. dd'ira). 

dhowa, see dowa. 

di, see dd. 

dighlon, hand spindle. 
diMn, see dehin. 
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dik, cock (HS, 69). 
dirizli, see derizh. 
disMn, ditm (v.), to milk. 

disto7i, tripod on which the cauldron is suspended over the fire. 

disu, again, second time. 

ditin (v-), Pres, hinem, winem, to see, look. 

ditin, dislim (v.), to milk. 

ditmo7i, didmon, daughter of an uncle, cousin. 

diz, dez, thief. 

dizon, jizo7i, razor. 

dom (v.), Pres, dhem, dha, to give, let, allow, etc. ; Jialdoin, to 
lift, move up, raise. 

doho, yesterday (cf. HS, 68, duhu, dukeh). 
domor, step-mother. 

donm (v.), Pres, doniem (?), to place, put, set, pitch (a tent), etc, 
dopir, grand mother. 

dor, dol, do, tree, wood. 

dos, a pit, in which lime is prepared. 
dowa, yesterday {?). 

dowat, wedding (P, Ar. da‘wat). 

dowe, dowon, skirt, lappet (P. daman). 

doy! doye! beware, alas, etc. (P. dad, ddd-u hiddd). 

doyk, see dd. 

doy^iin (v.) (176), Caus. from doin, q.v., to spread. 

du, behind, after. 

duek, duleh, tail. 

duliin, dehin, butter (?). 

duishin, duiiin, see ditin, 

duiz, diz, right, ready (?). 

dulat, double (a door), consisting of two halves. 

dulup, drop. 

dumo7i, fog. 

dumon, lappet, skirt. 

dun, dmid, wasp. 

durna, crane. 

durin (v.). Pres, durum, to sew. 
dusuwa, the day after to-morrow. 

E. 

elag, helag, helek, sieve. 

estm, istin {y.), Pres, estem, to stand up; halestin, to rise, etc. 
ewor, iwor, evor, evur, evening, dusk (HS, 50, twdr). 


P. 

fah, fahh, mouth (101), opening in a stringed musical instrument. 

fara, wide, broad, remote (P. fardhf). 

jerm (93), see perin. 

fish, fishk, sniffling ; /. Jcerin, to snifie. 
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G. 

garin, germ (v.), to wander, roam about, to search. 
gaSi gaz leer in (8), see gazin, 
gaiD, gap, w^ord, speech. 

gaw, game, depression of soil, ravine (P. gawdl). 
gator, Hator, white, light, pale. 

gator, Icawr, Itaioir, stone, rock ; gawre-isli, mill stone. 
gazin (v.), or gaz kerin, to bite. 

gelur, gulur, round, spherical ; high (about breast of a woman 
171 ). 

ger, gir, large, big ; senior, older. 

germ, see garin, 

ger in, girin (v.), to weep, cry. 

geskdin, the same as garm, q.v. 

gezag, thief, brigand. 

gezer, beet-root. 

gezliic (T.), knife. 

ghir kerin, to roll. 

gir, see ger. 

girin, see gerin, or garin, 
girrak, clay, mud. 

girtin (v.), Pres, girem, to take, touch ; halgirtin, the same. 

go, gow, goJi, bullock. 

goris, millet (P. gawars). 

gowja, gugja, green or white plum. 

gudii, giich, ear; gudho girtin, to hear, listen to. 

guli (28), tresses (of a woman). 

gullek, calf. 

gulur, see gelur. 

gun, gon, testicle. 

gur, wolf (P. gurg). 

giir, gurr, bald (Khorasani P. gar, lit. P. kal). 
gur da (167), frightened (?), 
gurra-gurra (onomat.), sound of thunder, roar. 
gutin (v.), Pres. {da-)wem, to speak, talk. 
guiva, talk, gossip, rumours. 

guwshondin (v.), Pres. guwesMnem, to squeeze. Cans, of guwshin. 

H. 

hafshon, a sort of thorny weed. 

hak, hag, lidk, lime. 

haldoin, see doin, 

halestin, see estin. 

halgirtin, see girtin. 

halonin, see onin. 

handek, handik, little, a few (P. andak). 
hanewor, smooth, level (Khorasani P. hamwdr). 
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Jmig, hong, tion (39), call, appeal, cry (1). 
ham, hanye, ani, eni, forehead. 
lianisht, enisht, henisht, elbow. 
liari, harye, hardi, wool. 

Jiarrin (v.), Pres, harma, to go, walk. 
iiasin, hasen, isin, asen, iron (HS, 48). 
hasf, horse, pon}^ (of. HS, 48). 
haste, bone. 
hawir, paste. 

hawol (75), a relative (=P. ham-dl ?). 

Jiatvshofi, see hafshon, 
hek, heg, egg. 
hek, see hak. 
helak, see elag, 

lieli, Jieyli, hili, looking glass, mirror. 
heli, hili, hilli, helin, nest (of a bird). 
her, herd, soil, earth, mud, country, fields. 
herch, bear. 

herme, pear (P, amrud). 

heshin, heyshin, hishin, green, light grey, bluish. 
heylin (118), see heli (mirror), 

Mfo, alas, pity (Ar. hayf), 
hiji, a hdjjl, 

MUn, see heli. 

hilonak, cradle. 

hin, still, yet ; so much. 

hin, hen, in, w/, small, fine. 

hisir, prisoner, slave (Ar. asir). 

hiw, moon, light. 

hiwi, ibex. 

hiwolak, broom (?). 

hizing, hizim, firewood, fuel (HS, 51, eznik). 

hodho, there. 

horig (52), see hang. 

hor (40), the same as or, q.v, ? 

hotin (v.j, Pres, tern, to come, to arrive, 

howerkhu, a thick woollen rug. used as table cloth. It is square, 
holes are cut near the edge, on all four sides. A rope is 
passed through the holes, so that after a meal, by pulling it, 
it is possible to tie what remains, rendering the rug into a 
sort of a bag, and to hang it somewhere to keep safe from dogs. 
huchik (17), sleeve. 

hur, small, the same as khurd (apparently merely a corruption 
of the latter). 

I. 

igde (38), sanjit tree, Elaeagnus angustifolia (HS, 51). 
imom, also used in the sense of the ‘Vshrine, or grave of a saint. 
in, hin, inj, small, fine, thin. 
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i/j or, fire. 

im, to-day (HS, 50). 

ishin (v.), to ache, to be painful (156). 
is'pe, louse 

istaure, barren, childless (HS, 49, istaurah, saurah). 
iwor, ivor, evening. 

J. 

jd, barley (HS, 61, jeJieh). 
jagna, falcon, hawk. 

jam, with, by side, together (P. Ar. jdnih). 
jamr, violence, insult (Ar. jahr). 
jel, pi, horsecloth. 

jeri, jiri, a sort of a woman’s frock, with tight sleeves. 
jewe, twins. 

jeyda, more (corrupted Ar. ziyddat). 
ji, je, place, bed (P. jd), 
jinor, jenor, neighbour. 
joni, young. 

jor, one time (P. hdr ) ; jor-jore, from time to time. 
jow, reply (P, Ar. jawab). 
jow, see chow. 

jwan, jon, soul, life, spirit ; jwan doin, to die, expire. 


K. 

Jcachak, kajak, hairlock. 

Uachik, kechik, Jcachk (1) small, little, young; (2) daughter, girl, 
maiden. 

kadhak, cotton homespun. 

kafchir, sieve spoon, for collecting foam (P. kafglr)^ 
kahku, kaku, father (when addressing only), 
kajak (85), see kachak. 
kajin, uncoloured silk. 

kala, kale, kalle, village, hamlet (P. Ar. gaVa), 

kalgJiar, a sort of thorny weed, used as fuel (47). 

kallik, small finger. 

kaln, kalin, kaling, bride’s price (T.) 

kamar (?), black, dark (33). 

kamarchi{n), frock. 

kanin (v.), to laugh, smile. 

kar, ass- 

kar^qara (T.), black spot, shadow (21). 

karin (v.), to appear black, dark, to come in sight (25, 74, 108). 
kdrin, see kerin. 
karpuz, water melon. 
kask, gmen. 

katin, kawtin {Y.), Jcawem, to fall; dokatin, likatin, to fall 
down, to descend; rokatin, to lie down, sleep; warkatin^ to 
rise, get up, jump. 
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Uw, icawk, partridge. , 

]cawn, kerchief by which women cover their heads. 

Kawrl see gawr. 

kaylin, kaylu, see kaln. 

kaytig: Adam’s apple. 

kecli, flea. 

hehik, giUk, dung. 

hel kil, eollyrium, antimony (Ar. kuhl). 
helak (66), giddiness (?),—KhorasaDi P. gilew. 
keldon, a metal bottle for keeping eollyrium.. 
keli, quarrel. 
kslut, see kulut. 
toij (?), overcoat. 

kerin (v.), Pres, kem, to do, make, act, etc. 


kerge, hare. 

keros, shirt, frock of a woman. 

kerrin (v ), Pres, kerrem. to buy. 

keshin (v.), Pres, keshem, to draw, pull, etc. 

keshondin (v.). Pres, keshinem (Cans.), to draw, drag, drive. 

khalta, bag, hawersack. 

khamiUn, khamulin (v.), to adorn, dress smartly. 
kkarow, ruined, broeken, bad (P. khardb). 


khaw, sleep (HS, 65). 
khawir (19), field (1). 

khazon, khizon, child (ci. B.S, Go). ., , , „ 

khestin, khistin (v.), Pres, khem, to hit, strike, beat ; warkhestin, 
to summon, take up ; likhestin, to beat down, hit. 
kMn, nobleman, khan, 
khin, khuin, blood, P. khun. 

khine, see kwin. \ i t . 

khir, good (Ar. khayr ) ; kJiire — (used as a preposition), for, ioi 

til© sstk© o t . 

khire-shar (khayr wa sharr) kerin, to take auguries. _ 

khirza, nephew (sister’s son or daughter), khwahar-zada. 

khishk, khuishk, dry. 

khistin, see khestin. 

khole, khwole, khwle, earth, mud, dust. 


kholow-ir, ashes. 

khoitiq, aunt (mother’s sister). 

Mom, wet, fresh, perspiring. . 

khopondin (v.). Pres, khopinem, to deceive (Oaus 
khor, wrong, bent, crooked. 
khorbinek, nosering. 
khorze, see khirza. 

Mos, barefooted (?). _ 

khoshy khwashy pleasant, agreeable- 
khoy, khwe, salt (cf . HS, 64, kheh). 
khuin, see khin. 
khuynin, to read, recite. 
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Mmlla-khtiUa (onomat.), bubbling, noise of running water. 
hhullah, lame. 

Mmre, small pox (HS, 65, khoreh), 
khurin (162), morning meal (?). 
hhurjin, saddle-bag, also saddle (2). 
kJiuyn^ khwin, see khin, blood. 

Khwadhe, KJiwodhi, God 
hhwarig, sister (HS, 63, khdng). 
khwash, see kJiosh. 
khwe^ see khwo, 

khwo, klioy, khwe, sweat (HS, 64, khoh). 

khwozin (v.), Pres, khozem, to wish, desire, ask. 

khivurin, khworin (v.), Pres, khom, to eat. 

kisliin, see keskin. 

kol, melon, 

kolak, old, aged. 

kola-kola (onomat.), bleating. 

kolin (v.), to bleat. 

koni, konye, kuni, spring, brooke, well. 

konin (v.), to be able; n_eg. nokom, nokoy (15), noko, cannot. 

kor, cave, crevice (P. ghdr), 

kor, qor, anger, quarrel (Ar. qahr). 

kori, right, proper, well aimed, 

kow, ankle. 

howur, kower, a male sheep, one year old. 

kuiTf blind (P. kur), 

kilin, see kivin, 

hilly handful, fist. 

kul, wound, ulcer. 

kuld, kulldy a woman’s frock. 

kulle (34), a bit of wool (from which a thread is spun). 

kulesh, kuleshk, field after harvest (99). 

kulijy a sort of frock. 

kulin, kullin (v.), to boil ; to dig. 

kulow, felt cloak, or mantle. 

kulut, kelut, hillock, hills covered with grass (used in Khoras. P.). 
kumy hat (?). 

kun, kon, hole, cave, crevice, well; anus. 
kuniy see koni. 
kmder, pumpkin. 

kundiy a big earthenware jar used for storing flour (also used in 
Khoras. P.) 

kur, short; kur kerin, to cut hair, to shave. 

ter (10), row, line (?). 

kurdhik, kurtik (49), camping ground (?). 

kmh (111), woollen sock (kurgi means soft wool in Khoras. P.), 

kurpi, bridge (T.) 

kurum, worm. 

kurtik, see kurdhik. 
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Icus kerin, to bite, attack (about dogs) (83), apparently for gaz 
k, q.v. 

kush, top, nipples of breasts, 

Mishtin (v.), Pres, huzhem, to kill, murder. 
kuii, bad, unhappy, ugly. 

huiin (v.), to chew, Cans, hutinem (180) ; to knock. 
huz, vulva. 

kuz (?), a dug out for sheltering lambs. 

kwin, qwin, hilin, kuyn, khwin, khuin, tent, house. 

L. 

laku, where. 

lam, palm of the hand, fist. 

langar, a big tray ; a wooden bar for shutting doors ; wa langara, 
slowly. 

lanj, fight (Pers. ranj). 

Ukhestin, see khestin. 

listin (v ), Pres, lizem (37), to play (?). 

lochin, mad, fool. 

lonin, see onin. 

lorzin (v.), to shiver, tremble. 

losh, flesh, carcase, carion, 

low, lou, loe, lowuk, lock, son, boy, lad. 

M. 

mala, mdlla, mulla, a literate man. 
mam, breast of a woman. 
maqal (123), halting place. 

mar, mark, markh, a sort of a thorny grass used as fuel. 

mar or, stag, deer. 

maU, mati, aunt (father’s sister). 

maz, mazin, elder, senior, chieftain, headman. 

mehak, mehek, month. 

mer, man, husband. 

mer, death. 

mer in (v.), Pres, merem, to die. 
mJie, mi, ewe, she-goat. 
mihwo7i, miywon, miwon, guest. 
mini, blue, deep blue (like enamel). 
mirishk, hen, bird in general. 
mis, miz, mizd, urine. 
mishk, mouse. 

mishtin (92) (v.), to sweep, clean {?). 
mist, handful ; fist. 
main, moine, mohen, moyne, mare. 
mol, tent, house. 

molshin, one whose house caught fire (an abusive expression). 
monga, cow. 
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monin (v.), Pres, minem, to remain, to stay. 

mofj^ lofty high. 

mosii mosu, fish. 

moya, meya^ female ; she-eameL 

imifzada, knave, villain (P. muft-zdda). 

murd (10), a sort of cloth or frock. 

murchah, slowly. 

N. 

nawisin (v.), to write. 
nin, non, nun, nu, bread. 
ninik, nail (of a finger). 
nir, ner, male (camel, goat). 

nislitin (v.), Pres, mm, to sit ; runishtin, to sit down. 
niw, half. 

niwcha (P. nimcha ?), frock with short sleeves. 

nochok, shelter for cattle (?). 

noko, at once, now. 

nol, horse shoe (Ar. naJ). 

nol, nwol, gorge. 

noli, bed sheet (?). 

nolin (v ), to groan. 

nolon (?), like. 

noti, notoiv (51), similar, like. 
now, name. 

now, middle, waist ; (prep.) amidst, in, inside, etc. 
nowa, nuwo, turn (Ar. nawhat). 
nowik, navel. 

nowoli, naughty, wicked, vile (Ar. P. Id ahdli). 
nuqro, silver. 
nuwo, see nowa, 

O . 

ogJioj, farsakh, i.e. about 4 miles’ distance. 
oghol, shelter for cattle. 
oli, see ali, alye, 

onin (v.), Pres, inem, to bring; halonm, to take, lift; lonin, to 
carry away. 

opu, op. uncle (mother’s brother) (HS, 48, dpp, dppeh), 
or, ir {=hor, 49 ?), fire (HS, 48, dr), 
osh, ish, water mill. 
ow water. 

owetin (v.), Pres, owezhem, to throw, pour out. 

01(70, down; West. 

P. 

pali, poli, pahli, (B. pahlu) side ; (prep.) near, by the side of, 
paZirar, fat, abundant. 

parda, a fret, or stop on a stringed musical instrument (P.). 
pdykom, xiqwb (P. payghdm). 
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faz, cattle, sheep (HS, 56, pas), 
peh kerin (1), to break legs (?). 
per, pir^ much, plenty, 
per, bridge. 

perinj perrm, ferin (v.), Pres, perem, to 
pesing, cat. 

pesmon, pesmom^ cousin, son of an uncle. 

peshin, peyshin, pisMn, foremost, at the head. 

pichin (v.), Pres, pichim, to turn, twist. 

pil, shoulder (HS, 57). 

piren, the day before yesterday. 

pirs kerin, to ask, question. 

pizhder, porcupine. 

poch, kiss. 

pocha, skirt (HS, 55). 

poin (v.), Pres, poma, to watch. 

poli, see pali. 

pon, wide, broad, plain (P. pahn). 
poni, a sort of footwear. 
por, part, portion, share. 
porsu, rib (HS, 55, pdrsu). 
posh, after. 

potin (v.), Pres, pizhem, to cook, bake, boil. 
pun, mint grass (Khorasani P., lit. P. puddna). 

Q, 

qaj, stork. 

qamar, karnar, black, dark. 

qaraqund, a sort of food, the same as qurud, kashk^ 
qarik, kirik, crow, raven, 
qazo, anger (Ar. ghadab). 

qarisin (v.), Pres, qarisem, to freez, to feel cold. 
qege, sheep-flea. 
qiriq, see qariq. 

qiz, qeyz, qiz, daughter, girl (T.). 

qochi, scissors. 

qoT, kor, kid. 

qor, see kor (anger). 

sour milk (P. ma5i). 
qulk, qolk, qurk, kurk, soft wool. 
qum, kum, hat. 
quqi, owl (?). 
qwin, see kwin. 

R. 

m, re, ri, rre, rrey, road, path. 
raj, peak, hill top. 
rand, see rind, 
rash, rashin, black. 
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ratin (v.). Pres, rawem^ to go, run away (84). 
raivison^ rowison, kiss. 
re, see rd. 
re, see ri. 

regawr, headman, P. risksafid, T. dqsaqal. 

reston, riston, rope. 

ri, re, face, beard (HS, 70, reheh). 

ri, rile, day, sun. 

rind, rind, rund, rand, good, nice, strong, etc. (HS, 70). 

riskat, permission (Ar. rukhsat), 

ritm (v.), Pres, rizhem, to pour out (HS, 70). 

riwi, fox, jackal 

riwi, intestines, bowels. 

rizh, rizha, row, order (137). 

rowison, see rawison. 

ru, ri, rile, sun, day. 

Tilin, bright, light. 
run, oil, butter. 
mnishtin, see nishtin. 

S. 

sd, sdh, sok, dog. 

sakenin (v.), Pres, sakenem, to stay, remain. 
sapat, basket. 

sardor, headman of a tribe (P.) 
sardore (P. sarddri), long overcoat. 
sawo, for, for the sake of. 
seng, peg of a tent (HS, 74). 
serf a, table cloth (P. sufra), 
sew, siw, apple. 
seiaek, light, easy (P. subuk), 
sha, comb. 

shdw, show, shuw, shiw, shew, night. 

shawetin, shawtin (v.), Pres, shawetim, to burn ; Caus. shaweton- 
din, Pres, shawetinem, to light, to burn. 
shef, shaft, pole, stick. 
shew, see shdw, 
shewon, shepherd. 

shikh, witch, medicine man, diviner (Ar. shaykh ?). 
shin, shun, shund, place. 
shiw, slope, ravine. 

shiw, same as shdw, q. v. ; evening meal. 

shiwishk, a sort of grass (P. kushtar). 

shondin (v.). Pres, shinem, (Cans.), to send. 

shilir, sword (HS, 75, shur). 

shun, shund, see shin. 

shusha, glass (P. shlsha). 

shushtin (v.), to wash. 

si, si, se, sie shadow (P. sdya). 

si, side; towards (P. m). 
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sim, pus. 
sing, see seng. 
singe, breast. 

sis, white, fair, pale (usually as a synonim of huz, q.v.). 
soh, see sd. 

sol, current, spat { Ar. sayl ?). 
sor, cold (HS, 72, sdr). 

sportin, isporiin (v.), Pres, sperum, to entrust, hand over. 

siiir, sor, red, pink. 

siiireh, scarlet fever. 

sul, shoe (HS, 73). 

sumbil, moustache (P. sahll). 

sund, oath (?) (of. HS, 73, sue7i). 

suw, morning, also suwaydo. 


T. 

taj, tazh, coarse woolen homespun, used for making tents. 

tajin, full, complete (?). 

iandur, oven (P tanur). 

tan, tane, alone (P. tanhd). 

tashi, hand spindle. 

tawer, ax (P. tabar). 

Tat, Tot, a Persian, as opposed to a Kurd. 

tawo, spoilt, ruined, destroyed (P. tahah). 

tawshe, axe, used for chopping wood (P. tisha). 

tayloq, calf, young camel. 

teftiq, soft wool. 

tekhar, ass colt. 

tere, see turn. 

teron, falcon (T. tay'ldn), 

tezh, see tizh; see taj. 

tidho, from there. 

tihim, tim, thirsty. 

tip (187), band, party of horsemen. 

Ur, full, satisfied wdth food (P. 5ir). 
tiri, hailstone. 

tisht, tusJitj something, a little. 

tizJi, tezh, tuizh, tuiz, sharp, thin; sprout. 

tol, bitter. 

tori, torye (154), darkness. 
tos, a sort of a weed. 

Tot, see Tat. 

Tozeki, Persian [sid]. )=:^Tdjiki. 

tuizh, tuiz, see tizh. 

tuhh, bead (Ar. tauq). 

tushtir, kid, one year old (HS, 59, tushdir), 

turu, ture, tere, grape, vine (HS, 59, tureh). 

tuw, sour milk (the same as Persian mast). 
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U. 


ujiq, fire-piace, hearth (T. iijdq). 

urencha, clover. 

urghon, blanket (T. yiirghmi). 

urt, urte, urti, middle; amidst, within, between (T.. cf, HS, 50). 
ustu, neck (cf. HS, 48). 


W. 


ivaris, rope (?). 

wajik^ wazhik, crow. 

wedlio, widho, here. 

wi, without ; see bi, bie. 

wishin (v.), Pres, wishim, to scatter. 

tvorin, see borin. 

Y. 


yon, side (27). 


Z. 


zand, arm to the elbow. 

zang, stirrup. 

zar, zir, yellow. 

zdrotv, zerow, thin, graceful. 

zawejin, married. 

zawon, tongue. 

zek, zih, abdomen, stomach. 

zenho (?), probably for zeminho (16). 

zhabd, overcoat (Ar. jubha). 

zhaku, from where. 

zhawro, from there. 

zhen, woman, wife. 

zhir, zhiiir, under, below. 

zhone, zhung, knee (HS, 71, zTienu). 

zhuir, see zhir. 

zhunin, zhonin (117) (v.), to hasten, drive, hit (cf. ajutin). 

zhung, see zhone. 

zir, midday (Ar. zuhr). 

zir, see zar. 

ziw, silver, money (HS, 72), cf. 179. 

ziw, zow, river-bed, gorge, valley (West. Kurdish zdb), 

ziwiston, winter. 

zonin (v.), Pres, zonem, to know. 
zow (102), see ziw, 
zowo, zuwo, zumo, son-in-law. 
zu, zi, soon, quickly, 
zugur, see chuqur. 


V. Specimens of Kurdish Writings. 

A few specimens of Kurdish tristichs, as written by a 
literate Kurd, are here given. Figures refer to the numbers in 
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the coUection of specimens above. The helplessness of the 
writer with orthography is really remarkable. 


120 . 

£ SKy ‘ J r" jb'^ J 

‘ (sic) ^ 

122 . 

£ ti ‘ Jj ^b — ^ inb 

‘ U Ij J y' j 

123. 

JJ 

^ (J— Aa) ^ iJ — ^ ^L-— A.# 

« ^IS ^ (J^j^ 


124. 

‘s£ u-'/ ^ y. J ^ 
£ s£ <_^b^ ^ ^ b 


125. 

£ a-li-. wUt ‘ (/->; ai aa. tsb' j' 


126. 

£ ^ *_j jls" >.^6 b — ‘ fb* 

i JSjL !i «J; :!^ 

127. 

« a_l^ ai ^ — iy^ !r“ ‘ H- <-?) 

£ a it^ j ' — i 

128. 

‘ (sic) aj cXi; ax^ ‘ j' 

‘(sic) (-Sjyy 
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129. 

<5^ clU-kU ^ «S— --Isnjb Jk 

130. 

^ iSj^ 

131. 

^ <5ui ij»y^ bsk 1^^) ^ &A ^1 

^ L5 — ^ ^ '; 

132. 

^ \J^-^ ^ L^- j) J^y° 

'J^J) jl:! 

P.S . — I have to acknowledge my gratitude to Mrs. C. de Beauvoir 
Stocks for her revision of my English in this paper. 

Calcutta. 

The 18th July, 1926. 




Article No. 14. 


Some Persian Darwish Songs. 
By W. IvAEow. 


A darwish, in his quaint attire, singing loudly in the bazar 
amidst a busy crowd, is quite a familiar sight in every Persian 
town. The songs he sings deal with Divine love, with praises to 
the Imams, with their sufferings, etc. Almost all of them are 
gems of Persian poetry, very carefully selected: well-known 
ghazaU, qasidas or tarjVhands of Hafiz, Sa‘di, Ni'matu’l-lah 
Wall, or belonging to some comparatively late poet, like 
Diya’i, Nur "All Shah, etc. 

There are, however, songs which are also sung b}^ the 
darwishes, which do not belong to the literary poetry of Persia, 
but are ordinary songs of the people composed on the same 
principles as popular quatrains, tasnifs, etc. They show the 
same disregard for official prosody, they use phonetic rhyme, 
which is no ryhme at all if the poem be written or pronounced 
according to the rules of literary Persian, etc. These poems are 
not very numerous as darwishes avoid them in order not 
to appear too rustic and uneducated. But the technique of 
their profession as beggars makes it necessary for them some- 
times to use them, especially those which closely imitate the 
high'fiowm poetry. 

In order to deal properly with these songs it is better to 
show in what particular performances they are sung. In ac- 
cordance with the ancient customs and beliefs, the profession 
of beggar (gadd) ^ is regarded as objectionable. All darwishes 
are prohibited from begging — officially— except those belonging 
to the ^"Khdhsdr ’’ or Haydan ” order. These do not treat their 
begging as ordinary begging, but regard it as a sort of collection 
of their dues, haqq-i-talah,^ and the subsistence gained by this 
(luqma4~faqr) they regard as lawful to them [haldl). Begging 
in fact is their sole occupation, and is surrounded by different 
observances, superstitions, special ethics, etc. The initiates of 
higher degrees do not beg themselves,® as a rule, except when in 


1 The term gada^ gada^l is always used in a derogatory sense. As 
applied to begging by darwishes, or by peasants of famine •struck villages, 
and others who are not professional beggars, but who are obliged to beg 
for only a short period of time, the term parsa, parsdgarl is used, e.g. 

6a started begging. 

2 The darwishes are guarding the world against calamity, hcdd ; they 

eat it, whenever it approaches. ... ,, 

3 They occasionally use a different method, by sitting in the tent 
at the gates of a city, or at the door of the house of a wealthy man. 
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very stressed circumstances. All begging is done by the newly 
initiated (kuchih-abdal), who are obliged to bring a certain 
amount to their murskid daily.^ 

A darwish setting out to beg must be dressed in full 
uniform, having his pust-i4akht, or skin for sitting on, over his 
shoulders, a hatchet, tabarzln, in his hand, and especially the 
kashkul, or begging bowl, into which donations are placed.^ 
He must not sing unless his voice is regarded (at least by him- 
self) as pleasant to others. He must not be a nuisance to 
others in any w^ay, must not address anyone in particular, 
but create the illusion of alms being given voluntarily. Those 
darwishes who cannot sing may go along the shops of the bazar, 
silently putting down a leaf of a tree, or a flower, etc,, and wait 
for alms. Others say something during this performance. I 
knew a darwish at Sabzawmr who whilst walking unceasingly 
repeated : bd guftugu mirdwdm, hd khanddgu migirdm, i.e. I 
am talking as I walk, and I smile as I take (the aims).’’ 

When the darwish comes to the bazar, he. stops at the 
entrance, in the middle of the street, and then begins to sing. 
After this he can take not more than '‘seven steps” (haft 
qadam) at a time, doing this without undue hurry, finishing his 
song before moving on, not singing when he walks, neither 
loofing round, nor talking to his friends ; in short, acting the 
ecstatic devotee, entirely absorbed in his religious devotions. 
It may be added that the flow of alms is usually very slow, and 
a darwish has to spend hours in touring round before he collects 
anything appreciable, so that his dignified movements are 
primarily due to the methods of saving labour, worked out by 
long practice. 

In order to attract public attention to his appearance in 
the bazar he sings something as follows : — 

Az dyne Ali diddyi mo hino shud 
dz lome (sic) alif lisone mo guyo shud 
ddr yoyi Ali nazar ku dy oMi yaqin 
z^un nur Muhammad-u Ali pay do shud. 


In such cases the sum is usually specified, and the darwish will sit in his 
tent until his desire will become green,” to niyydt-dsh sahz sTidwadyi,Q. 
until he gets what he asks for. Sitting in the tent {chddir zadan) is 
accompanied by very complicate symbolical and magic rites, special 
prayers, abstinence, etc., and is not permitted to beginners. 

1 Usually this period of service is “ 1001 ” days, just over three years, 
but a darwish may accelerate his spiritual progress if he gets the cash, 
due for this period, within a shorter time. 

2 Xhis rule is often disregarded because these implements of the 
darwish are often used as a security against small loans due to lean days 
in his difficult profession. Darwuh kamil na bdshad id chlzl az u lang na 

the darwish will not be perfect unless he is short of some of his 
implements. Kashhul is regarded as possessing special magic powers, and 
is often kept in the houses of well-to-do people to feed the sick out of it. 
Very often such kashhuls are ornamented with silver and jewels. 
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Some Persicm Darwish Songs. 


< dJi ^ luj U ;f 

1 ^ ^ J t>-*.2axj ^ (-lAf jJaj jC> 

e.e. From the 'ayn o! 'Ali our eyes become able to see, 

from the lam and alif our tongues get the power of 
speaking. 

Look into the letter ‘T’ of the word -Ali, o thou, 
who belie vest only the obvious ! 

From that light Muhammad and ‘Ali have appeared.^ 

Then the darwish asks the permission of the public to 
proceed with his singing : — 

RuJchsdti khohdm hd isJiqd we sdlom 
to kunum hdr ruhe i jam'e idmom. 
ahli ma^no Tiamd yak jo jam^ d 
hdr ydki ishq d hdr jumld selom\ 

Sdlom kun hi salomdt hoshi 
zire aldmi sawze Muhammad hoshi 


< ^L|j y, ^ 

C5^:! y 


^ ^ILo ^ c^wftAc Aj 
^ t uAj (.^buc (JU f 




.IL.^ 


i,e. I ask permission for the sake of Thy love and blessing, 

in order to make (it) complete before this community. 
The participants in the knowledge ’’ are all together, — 
love belongs to One, blessing to all. 

Greet (all, saying) : be you in good health, 
abide under the green banner of Muhammad 1 


He may also unequivocally encourage the donors, with 
a song which is purely popular, and may be regarded as a 
“joke,’’ to break up the tension of the sublime speculations of 
these introductions.' 

Zikre shuddm ki mashghul 
du pul hdndoz tu kaahkul 
zikre Khudo Rasul d 
har chi hedeyi qabul d. 


r This is a paraphrase in literary Persian, in which the terms of lit. 
Persian are mechanically substituted for the expressions of the song. It 
must be noted that in such paraphrases the metre, rhyme, etc., may be 
irregular and incorrect, due to altered pronunciation, 

2 The expression *ayn^ is the name of the first letter in the word 
‘Ah, but it also means the eye,” alluded to here in the word-play. The 
lam and a2i/ are the first word in the formula *Hhere_is no god except 
Allah.” ‘"That” light is an allusion to the “ nUr-i-yaqm.’^ 

3 Sueh additional lines are required by the change of the tune to 
which they are sung. They may be added to any one of these songs. 
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^ ^ f^2w J— s"i 

i.e. As I become busy with singing {dhikr), 

throw two coppers into the begging bowl. 

The mention {dhikr) of God is the Prophet.^ 
Whatever thou gives t, will be accepted. 


Then follows a ^^bismillaf^’ the usual formulaj the 
name of God, etc./' which must be repeated at the beginning of 
every undertaking. There are several versions of it ; they are 
probably very numerous. They are sung not only at the 
beginning of the darwdsh’s “ working day,” but sometimes 
before every new song. 

Az nome khushdt ado kunum hismillo ” 
hasti tu Alloh'^u nist misldt billo 
pursdn dgdr zi quwdtdt miguyum 
lo hawla we lo quwdta illo hello, 

^ aiJlj iif ^ .-.f ^ ^ iJj-- ^ ^ ^ ^ jum^ 

i.e. I will say ^'bismilla ” with the help of Thy blessed name. 

Thou art God, there is no one like unto Thee, by God ! 

If they ask as to Thy might, I will say : 

there is no might and no power except from God 1 ” 

Another Bismilla ” : 


^jU 


Bismillo'' mikhundm Khudoro 
zi mushte hhok Oddm sokht moro 
zi “ hismillo chizi nis behtdr 
nehodum toji hismillo ” bar sdr, 

A jab tojist in toji ilohi 

bench bar sdr berow har jo ki hhoyi.^ 


aJUI 


^ J — wa <djf ^ 

^ aju 


‘ j — iSJ^ 



iwJ^apu: 


i.e. I sing “ bismilla ” to God, 

who created Adam for us from a handful of earth. 
There is nothing better than ‘‘ bismilla,^'* 


1 Apparently because it is sufficient to mention the Prophet to 
remember also God. 

2 The word “crown,” taj, also means the darwish felt cap. Very 
often dhihrs and even long prayers are sown round with silk. Sa/t means 
not only the head, but also the beginning. The expression : I have put 
the crown of Bismilla^' on the head,'' ^ may mean — “on the beginning 
of the undertaking,” in this case — the begging. 
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so I have put the crown of the hismilla ’’ upon the 
head. 

A wonderful crown is the divine crown, — 
put it on thy head and then go wherever thou 
wantest. 


Another Bismilla 
BismUlo 




wirde zdbondm bd Mr adab 
man halpe osetone in Jiastum yo Ali madad 
khohmn ki ddr du wakht bd fdryode mo rdsi 
awdl ddr dame imomat diyum ddr take lahat. 


L) 


i.e. '' Bismilla is the prayer in my mouth, in every manner. 
I am the dog at thy threshold, o "Ali, help! 

I wish thee to answer my appeal on two occasions, — 
first (when the trumpets of thy arrival) as an Imam 
will be blown, the second — at the bottom of the 
grave 1 

The artlessness of the composition is the more apparent as 
these songs try to imitate in their contents the standards of the 
high-flown poetry. Besides these pieces, there are many short 
dhikrs, some in verse, others in rhymed prose, which are used 
to fill up a pause between two parts of a long poem, or to 
separate one poem from another. In addition to these there is 
a profusion of exclamations as Yo Hu , — 0 He!, or Jo Ali 
madad=0 'Ali help!, or Haqq dust illo'^l4o=The Truth is the 
friend, there is no deity besides Him!, or bar qdror bosMd=:he 
it strong ! etc. 

Some specimens of shorter dhikrs may be given here : 

Mdkkd Madina bdytu'ldo 
dine Ndbi salad-lo 

Hu Haq illoldo (bis). 


Jf ^ 




‘ i3di t O.W 


«t jjj' 


Mekka and Medina are the house of God. 

The faith of the Prophet, God ble^ him, 

is He is the Truth, there is no god beside Him I 


Another : 


Haq bd haq dod mirdsdd yo Hu 
wahduhu lo ilaha illo Hu. 


If a Jf I ^ 
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* jftXjf Aj (J^ ^ ^ ^ (S f 'j 

^ f ^ ^ uIkA-^AS f t uS— ^ 

i.e. As I become bus}^ with singing (dhikr)^ 

throw two coppers into the begging bowL 
The mention (dhikr) of God is the Prophet.^ 
Whatever thou givest, will be accepted. 


Then follows a ^'bismilla'" the usual formula, “in the 
name of God, etc.,” which must be repeated at the beginning of 
every undertaking. There are several versions of it ; they are 
probably very numerous. They are sung not only at the 
beginning of the darwish’s working day,” but sometimes 
before every new song. 

Az nome khushdt ado kunum bismillo ” 
hasii tu Alloh^u nist misldt billo 
puTsdn dgdr zi quwdtdt miguyum 
lo hawla we lo quwdta illo hello. 


^ ^iJb Alf 'ij—i ^ ^ ^ 


^ alJf jHkb jf 

j is — Lcjj 


i.e, I will say “hismilla ” with the help of Thy blessed name. 

Thou art God, there is no one like unto Thee, by God ! 
If they ask as to Thy might, I will say : 

“ there is no raight and no power except from God 1 ” 


Another Bismilla ” : 


Bismillo ” mikhundm Khudoro 
zi mushte khok Oddm sokht moro 
zi “ bismillo ” chizi nis behtdr 
nehodum toji “bismillo^'* bar sdr. 

Ajoh tojist in toji ilohi 

beneh bar sdr berow har jo ki khoyi.^ 








<dJI ^ 2 ^ 


^ J <dit 





i.e, I sing bismilla"^ to God, 

who created Adam for us from a handful of earth. 
There is nothing better than “ bismilla, 


^ Apparently because it is sufficient to mention the Prophet to 
remember also God. 

2 The word “crown,” taj, also means the darwish felt cap. Very 
often dhikrs and even long prayers are sown round with silk. Sar means 
not only the head, but also the beginning. The expression : I have put 
the crown of on the head,^^ may mean — “on the beginning 

of the undertaking,” in this case — the begging. 
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so I have put the crown of the ** hismilla ’’ upon the 
head. 

A wonderful crown is the divine crown , — 
put it on th37 head and then go wherever thou 
wantest. 

Another Bismilla'': 

'' Bismillo ” wirde zdbondm bd liar adab 
man kalpe osetone hi liastum yo Ali madad 
khohum ki ddr du tvakJit bd fdryode mo rdsi 
awdl ddr dame imomat diyum ddr take laliat, 

^ ^ P jji: aj * 

^ a!) jd Jj! « Lc jSu ojTj jty aS' 

i.e. Bismilla *’ is the prayer in my mouth, in every manner. 
I am the dog at thy threshold, o ‘Ah, help! 

I wish thee to answer my appeal on two occasions, — 
first (when the trumpets of thy arrival) as an Imam 
will be blown, the second — at the bottom of the 
grave ! 

The artlessness of the composition is the more apparent as 
these songs try to imitate in their contents the standards of the 
high-flown poetry. Besides these pieces, there are many short 
dhikrs, some in verse, others in rhymed prose, which are used 
to fill up a pause between two parts of a long poem, or to 
separate one poem from another. In addition to these there is 
a profusion of exclamations as Yo Hu, — 0 He I, or Yo Ali 
madad=0 ^All help!, or Eaqq dust ^7Zo’Z-?o=The Truth is the 
friend, there is no deity besides Him!, or bar qdror bo8hdd=:he 
it strong 1 etc. 

Some specimens of shorter dhikrs may be given here : 

Mdkkd Madina hdytu^l-lo 
dine Ndbi sala'ldo 

Hu Haq illo’l-lo {bis), 

< adUf 

i.e. Mekka and Medina are the house of God. 

The faith of the Prophet, God bless him, 

is “ He is the Truth, there is no god beside Him ! ” 

Haq bd haq dod mirdsdd yo Hu 
wahduhu lo ildha illo Hu, 

k Jit i_Jt jl li Jaxj (la. 



Another : 
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^ jftXil Aj fJjJ ^ JjjkJLxi ^ } 

^ ^ 

i.e. As I become bus}?^ with singing (dhikr), 

throw two coppers into the begging bowL 
The mention {dhikr) of God is the Prophet.^ 
Whatever thou givest. will be accepted. 


Then follows a '^bismilla” the usual formula, ‘'in the 
name of God, etc./’ which must be repeated at the beginning of 
every undertaking. There are several versions of it ; they are 
probably very numerous. They are sung not only at the 
beginning of the darwish’s “ working day/’ but sometimes 
before every new song. 

Az nome khuslidt ado kunum “ hismillo ” 
hasii tu Alloh-u nist misldt billo 
pursdn dgdr zi quwdtdt miguyum 
lo hawla we lo quwdta illo hello. 


aJiJij iww.\ i ^ <0>h ^ 




lu)f 


,b‘ :f 


< aUIj Uf L 




« J J^\ Lo^ 


i,e. I will say ^^bismilla ” with the help of Thy blessed name. 

Thou art God, there is no one like unto Thee, by God 1 
If they ask as to Thy might, I will say : 

“ there is no might and no power except from God 1 ” 


Another “ Bismilla ” : 


Bismillo^' miklmndm Khudoro 
zi musTite hhok Oddm sokht moro 
zi “ hismillo ” chizi nis behtdr 
nehodum toji hismillo'''' bar sdr. 

Ajah tojist in toji ilohi 

bench bar sdr herow har jo ki khoyi.^ 


• fji/0 1 vAtiX j 


Jjjt 


alJf ..-lO 


iSJ^ (*• 

--j 

^ aS* j'^ ji ^ 




i.e. I sing “ bismilla " to God, 





who created Adam for us from a handful of earth. 
There is nothing better than “ bismilla'' 


1 Apparently because it is sufficient to mention the Prophet to 
remember also God. 

2 The word crown,” tdj, also means the darwish felt cap- Very 
often dhikrs and even long prayers are sown round with silk. Sar means 
not only the head, but also the beginning. The expression : I have put 
the crown of Bismilla on the head , may mean — “on the beginning 
of the undertaking,” in this ease — the begging. 
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so I have put the crown of the hismilla upon the 
head. 

A wonderful crown is the divine crown, — 
put it on thy head and then go wherever thou 
wantest. 


Another 


* Bismilla 

Bismillo ” wirde zdhondm bd har adab 
man Icalpe osetone tu hastum yo All mcidad 
Jchohum hi ddr du ivakht bd fdryode mo rdsi 
aiodl ddr ddme imomat diyum ddr take lahat. 


^ , -JL? Lj 






yh aj aiJf 

... 

« Ai jd O/oUf y J^t ^ Lo ^ y AS' 

i.e, Bismilla'" is the prayer in my mouth, in every manner. 


I am the dog at thy threshold, o "Ail, help 1 
I wish thee to answer my appeal on two occasions, — 
first (when the trumpets of thy arrival) as an Imam 
will be blown, the second — at the bottom of the 
grave ! 


The artlessness of the composition is the more apparent as 
these songs try to imitate in their contents the standards of the 
high-flown poetry. Besides these pieces, there are many short 
dhihrs, some in verse, others in rhymed prose, which are used 
to fill up a pause between two parts of a long poem, or to 
separate one poem from another. In addition to these there is 
a profusion of exclamations as To Hu, — 0 Hel, or To Ali 
madad=0 'All help!, or Haqq dust illo"l4o=The Truth is the 
friend, there is no deity besides Him!, or bar qdror hoshdd=he 
it strong 1 etc. 

Some specimens of shorter dhihrs may be given here : 

Mdhhd Madina bdytu"l4o 
dine Ndbi sala"l4o 

Hu Haq iUo"l4o (bis). 


"A L 



ix. Mekka and Medina are the house of God. 

The faith of the Prophet, God bless him, 

is "" He is the Truth, there is no god beside Him I ” 


Another ; 


Haq bd haq dod mirdsdd yo Hu 
wahduhu lo ilaha illo Hu. 


Df A_if J 


• yt li ^ 3 ^ ( 3 ^ 
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i.e God gives to the righteous what he deserves, 

He is One, there is no god beside Him 1 

Another : 

Awdldm khok, okhirdm khoh ds 
Odem dz khok nwre eflok ds, 

^ ^ 

i.e. My origin is dust, my end is in the dust, 

but Adam (=man) of dust is the light of heaven. 


Another : 

Khush dirakhtis ddr miune behisht 
samdrosh lo ilaha illo Hu 
samdrosh lo shorika lahu. 


i.e. There is a beautiful tree in the middle of Paradise, 
its fruits are there is no god except Him,” 
its fruits are ‘‘ there is no companion unto Him. 1 ” 

There are, indeed, numerous dhikrs, but those given above 
are sufficiently typical of their kind- The Khorasani accent in 
the text of these songs is due to the fact that they were written 
in Southern Khorasan, after the dictation of a local darwish. 
It must be noted that he tried to follow as much as possible 
the rules of literary language, especially in the terminations 
which in the Khorasani are frequently omitted, if consonants. 


Calcutta, 9-1-1928. 



Aeticle XO'. !.j. 


Jargon of Persian Mendicant Darwislies* 

By W. IvAHow. 

In my papers dealing with the so-called Persian Gypsies/ 
and with the jargon of some Shi'ite sects of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century / 1 have already given an analysis of the elements 
of which this secret language ” is composed. For students of the 
Gypsy problem it may be useful to note also some peculiarities 
of the conventional code used by the wandering darwishes of 
Persia. A brief list of their terms is here given, and although it 
contains a comparatively small percentages of expressions which 
resemble the Gjrpsy words of supposed Indian origin, the 
general character of their jargon is undoubtedly identical with 
that used by Gypsies all over the country. It is obvious, that 
the darwishes, being more concerned with religious matters, 
and more conversant with Arabic as the vehicle of Muham- 
madan religious thought, would more freely borrow Arabic terms 
for their conventional code than the poor and entirely illiterate 
country craftsmen, the Gypsies. In other respects the close 
relation of the two jargons is quite apparent, and one may 
suppose that this connection is not due to the borrowings by the 
darwishes from the code of the Gypsies, but to the fact that 
both codes are merely modifications of a third one, namely the 
secret jargon of thieves, brigands, beggars, etc. There is no 
doubt that such a thieves’ jargon has existed for centuries. 
The darwish terms which may be occasionally picked up in 
Sufic and hagiological Persian literature appear to be many 
centuries old. 

The present list was compiled in Birjand, Eastern Persia, 
from informtion supplied by a Ehaksari darwish, Raushan ‘Ali 
Shah, originally from Shahr-i-Babak (in tihe province of Kirman). 
For some time he acted as a secretary to a band of brigands on 
the Yazd -Kirman road, who kept him. as he says, as a prisoner. 
He specialised in black-mail and the negotiations connected 


1 On the language of the Gypsies of Qainat, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, new series, voL X, 1914, pp. 439-455. Further 
notes on the Gypsies in Persia, ibid., vol. XVI, 1920, pp. 281-29 1. 
I refer further on to the first paper as I, and the second as II. 
Readers should be warned that the first paper was not read by me in 
proofs, due to coinmunication being upset at the outbreak: of the 
War ; it is full of misprints. They have ail been corrected in my 
second paper, on pp. 289-291. 

2 An old Gypsy-Darwish jargon, Joum. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, new 
series, voL XVIII, 1922, pp. 375-383. I refer to this paper as HI. 
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i.e God gives to the righteous what he deserves, 

He is One, there is no god beside Him 1 

Another : 

Awdldm Ichok, okhirdm khok ds 
Odem dz khok nure eflok ds. 

^ jf ^ O.Acf 

i.e. My origin is dust, my end is in the dust, 

but Adam (=man) of dust is the light of heaven. 


Another : 

Khush dirakhtis ddr miune behisht 
samdrosh lo ilaha illo Hu 
samdrosli lo shorika lahu. 

^ aJ (jwLfc 

i.e. There is a beautiful tree in the middle of Paradise, 
its fruits are ‘‘there is no god except Him,’’ 
its fruits are “ there is no companion unto Him. 1 ” 

There are, indeed, numerous dhikrs, but those given above 
are sufficiently typical of their kind. The Khorasani accent in 
the text of these songs is due to the fact that they were written 
in Southern Khorasan, after the dictation of a local darwish. 
It must be noted that he tried to follow as much as possible 
the rules of literary language, especially in the terminations 
which in the Khorasani are frequently omitted, if consonants. 


Calcutta, 9-1-1928. 
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Jargon of Persian Mendicant Darwislies. 

By W. IvANow. 

In my papers dealing with the so-called Persian Gypsies,^ 
and with the jargon of some Shi^ite sects of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century,^! have already given an analysis of the elements 
of which this secret language ” is composed. For students of the 
problem it may be useful to note also some peculiarities 
of the conventional code used by the wandering darwishes of 
Persia. A brief list of their terms is here given, and although it 
contains a comparatively small percentages of expressions which 
resemble the Gypsy words of supposed Indian origin, the 
general character of their jargon is undoubtedly identical with 
that used by Gypsies all over the country. It is obvious, that 
the darwishes, being more concerned with religious matters, 
and more conversant with Arabic as the vehicle of Muham- 
madan religious thought, would more freely borrow Arabic terms 
for their conventional code than the poor and entirely illiterate 
country craftsmen, the Gypsies. In other respects the close 
relation of the two jargons is quite apparent, and one may 
suppose that this connection is not due to the borrowings by the 
darwishes from the code of the Gypsies, but to the fact that 
both codes are merely modifications of a third one, namely the 
secret jargon of thieves, brigands, beggars, etc. There is no 
doubt that such a thieves’ jargon has existed for centuries. 
The darwish terms which may be occasionally picked up in 
Sufic and hagiological Persian literature appear to be many 
centuries old. 

The present list was compiled in Birjand, Eastern Persia, 
from informtion supplied by a Khaksari darwish, Raushan ^Ali 
Shah, originally from Shahr-i-Babak (in fiie province of Kirman). 
For some time he acted as a secretary to a band of brigands on 
the Yazd-Kirman road, who kept him. as he says, as a prisoner. 
He specialised in black-mail and the negotiations connected 


1 On the langtmge of the Gypsies of Qainat, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, new series, vol. X, 1914, pp. 439-455. Further ' 
notes on the Gypsies in Persia, ibid., vol. XVI, 19^, pp. 281-291. 
I refer further on to the fiist paper as I, and the second as II. 
Readers should be warned that the first paper was not read by me in 
proofs, due to communication being upset at the outbreak of the 
War ; it is full of misprints. They have all been corrected in my 
second paper, on pp. 289-291. 

2 old Gypsy-Darwish jargon, Joum. Asiat. Soc. new 

seri^ voL XVIII, 1922, pp. 375-383. I refer to this paper as III. 
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therewith under the cloak of his status as a devotee. He was 
particularly well qualified also in begging, swindling, and other 
forms of rascality. 

The darwishes do not use in their jargon the numerous 
sufixes used by Gypsies. Their verbs are mostly composite, as : 
dak shew=stBiid up; guftol (literary Persian guftdr) hu say; 
hlmndor s^e^^;=read, etc. But occasionally there are traces of 
special verbal stems: dz, to take, e.g., hioz^tdike (it). The root 
'pit is apparently of Indian origin, — hepii, drink (it), bepitim, we 
will drink, etc. Sik — look. Imp. besik. Imperative ‘‘sit’’ is 
rendered with ben or henish (the latter apparently belongs to 
some dialect of N. W. Persia). Strange is midella^zhe is 
afraid (Lit. Pers. miJarsad, of which it may be a corruption). 
Also fes?^5^^em=hush 1 (rendered by Persian hich magu 1).^ It 
may be added that the darwishes often hide the meaning of 
their words by splitting them up into syllables, between which 
some quite meaningless syllable, or word is inserted. It is the 
same as the so-called zabdn4-zargarz , or Yazdi, the difference 
consists only in the inserted syllables. 

In the following list of words an endeavour is made to 
trace the origin of each of them. 

azdk, boy, son. 

holuki, branch, leaf of a tree (apparently corrupted from 
Pers. barg). 

dak, dakh — good, right, straight, clean, etc., a Gypsy 
word, cf. I, II, III. 

danew, denew, deneb, woman, wife, a Gypsy word, see I, II, 
III (p. 379). 
dogha, man. 

dukhloj, girl, daughter (Gypsy, see I and II). 

geher, sister (Lit. Pers. khwdhar). 

gerze, darwish (used also by Gypsies, cf. I). 

gure, horse (Gypsy, see I, II). 

hdzd, young (?), cf. above azdk. 

hukka, water pipe, qalydn (Indian). 

kafanok, shirt (Arab, kafan, shroud, and suffix -ok). 

kanak, wheat (?). 

kapar, donkey. 

hhateki, prayer, written as a charm (Arab, khati, with 
Pers. suffixes -ak, and 4). 
klhit, bad. 
kowro, bread. 

kurum, an important man, governor, judge, etc. 
lahmegi, meat, flesh (Arab, lahm, Pers. suffixes and -i). 
layl, night (Arab.). 


^ The inflections, formations of diflerent tenses, etc., are, both in 
Grypsy and in this darwish jargon, identical with those in colloquial 
Persian. 
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maclial, oil, butter. 

maki, old. 

moi, water (Arab.). 

fialegi, slipper, shoe (Arab. and the same Pers. 

suffixes ) . 

2)arak, cow. 

pereki. bird, hen (obviously from Pers. verb pandan, to 
fly). 

quruki, butter (?) 
rigo, son, boy (?) 

sabzagi, tree (Pers. sabz, green, and suffixes ~ak and -F). 
safideki, paper, white (Pers. sufid, and the same siiffixesl. 
selote, a divine, priest (Arab, salat ^ prayer). 
shaiteki, sugar. 
sJiahlo, good. 

shams, sun, day ( Arab. = sun). 

talkhaki, tobacco, opium (Pers. talkJi, hitter, etc.) 

telis, Persian coin tumdn, 

icodi, house (Arab, wddt, valley). 

yakan, money, silver. 


Calcutta, llth April, 1928. 





Article No. Mi,. 


The Laksmana Sambat. 

Sir George A. Grierson, O.M. 

May I add the following supplement to Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Misra’s interesting article on the Laksmana Sambat on pp. 365f!. 
of VoL XXII, 1926, of the Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Mr. Msra’s document No. 3, on 
p. 369, — the grant of King Siva Simha of Mithiia — is almost 
certain! V a modem forgery. I have showm this in a short article 
on p. 96 of VoL LXVIII, Part I (1899) of the J.A.S.B., and 
I need not repeat the proof here. A facsimile of the grant will 
be found on Plate iii of the Proceedings of the Society for 1895. 

I may add that my original article, referred to by Mr. 
Misra was on p. 190, not 151, of ^^Tlie Indian Antiqimry'^ for 
1885. 

George A. Grierson. 

Cambbbley, 

April BO, 1928, 
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Tlie Yogavatiropadesa : A Mahiyiiia Treatise oe Yoga 
by Dharmeedra 

in its Tibetan Version loiih Samkrit Restoration 
mid English Translation 

By 

Durgacharan' Chatterji. 

Vidyd-hliavana, VisvmhlmraU. 

Introductory. 

The Y" o g a V a t a r o p a d e s a , Tib. Mnal hhjor la hfiig 
paM man hag, is a short treatise on yoga of the Si a li a y a n a 
school. The Sanskrit original of this work has not as yet 
been found and seems to have been lost. But there are two 
translations in Tlbet-an as found in the Tanjur (Bstan-hg?ur). 
Mdo, Kii, -fols. 146M-147^2, and Gi, fols. 204^2—205^4. 
They are identical, ohly with some minor differences of reading 
here and there. 

As the colophon saj^s, the author of the Yo g a v a t a r o- 
p a d e s a is A c a r y a Dh armendra and it has been trans- 
lated into Tibetan by the Indian Pandita-j Janardana^ in 
coilaboratioii with a Tibetan interpreter named Eh i k s ii 
R a t n a bh a d r a iLo-tsa-ba Dge-sioh Rin-chen-bzaii-po). 

On the same subject and of the same school there is another 
work, viz. Y o g a v a t a r a, Tib. Bnal libyor la 'king pa of 
which also the Sanskrit original is lost. This is a small rrork 
containing only ten stanzas which appear to have been com- 
posed in the Aiya metre. 

The Tanjur Index mentions the Yogavatara thrice : 
Mdo, A.; Ku, fols. 145^6-146^^.8; and Gi,.fois. 192^8-193^1. 
But the text is not available in A. The last two versions are 
almost alike. 

From the colophon we come to know that it was. com|»sed 
by I> i 11 n a g a and rendered into Tibetan by the Indian Pan«hta 
Dh armasrlbhadra and the Tibetan interpreter Bh i k s u 
R a t n a bh a d r a, the same person, who was the assistant of 
Janardana in the translation of the Y^ o g a v a fca^o- 
p a d e s a into Tibetan. 

It is very intermipig that the entire Yogavatara 

excepting the last hmn incorporated in the Y o g i- 

.WroBgl^’f !iraixsKJ#>rj^ ubotan as Jar a in a in YAU^ and 

J ar add an a in YAii^. 
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vataropadesa without being mentioned as the work of 
a different author. It is, however, apparent that the latter 
work is an improved redaction of the former with some prefatory 
and concluding remarks in prose. The fact that the Yoga- 
vataropadesa has taken the Yogavatara almost in 
its entirety without any mention of its name and author, clearly 
points to the popularity it earned. 

D i n n a g a , the author of the Yogavatara, and the 
celebrated Buddhist teacher may be roughly placed in the fifth 
century A.D. So Dharmendra who bodily incorporated 
Dinnaga’s work in his own book was either contemporane- 
ous with or posterior to D i n n a g a . 

The Yogavataropadesa is very sententious in its 
treatment of the subject matter and merely touches upon the 
several stages that an aspirant is to go through till prajna- 
par ami t a is obtained. A devoted and enthusiastic student 
of yoga should approach his preceptor in the prescribed manner 
and meditate upon the teachings imparted to him. He is 
further required to study the important scriptures, and, after 
having determined the nature of the ultimate truth, to apply 
himself to yoga in right earnest. Much emphasis is laid upon 
the necessity of controlling the outgoings of the mind, which, 
when fully effected, is followed by supernatural faculties, and 
the yogin is then in a position to do immense good to the world. 
The Yogavataropadesa enjoins that any intricate problem 
concerning yoga is to be known orally from the preceptor, and 
thus shows that there is an esoteric aspect of the yoga doctrines 
which can be interpreted by no mere study of books, but by the 
words of the preceptor. It concludes with a sentiment quoted 
from the Buddha that those who take recourse to books 
alone disregarding the prescribed rules sadly fail in their 
purpose and come to utter grief. 

In editing the text of the Yogavataropadesal have 
made use of the four xylographs mentioned below as existing 
in the Tanjur of the Visva&arati Library: viz. two of the 
Yogavataropadesa and two of the Yogavatara. 
Wherever there is any difference of reading I have accepted 
that which appears to be the most suitable and have shown the 
variants in the footnotes. I have also attempted to restore 
the Sanskrit original from the Tibetan version. 

Xylogbaphs Collated. 

1. YAUi=Mdo,Ku, fols. 146M-- 147^2. 

2. YAU2=:Mdo, Gi, fols. 204^2 ~ 205^4. 

3. YA} =Mdo,Ku,fols. 145^6-- 146^8. 

4. YA2 =Mdo,Gi, fols. 192^8-193^1^ 

The references to folios are adeprdin^ to Cordier. 
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2.31 


so ' , J 

^5|^T’5:^-5]l|3^--j-aj-gq|’C^5a]-5f I 


g5r=i]?P]-q-q:5q'q'c:q|-q-|='q*q|:^*5C-^s;-q-3q-4^^-q-a^^ 


't NO 

qa; 5|3^*q=T|-q^5!- q^*5^ci|-a^^^’§q3!^'5=rfq^s^* 


so 


oj^- q^i^- qa^*5'=r[a^-q3q' q'f ^'^’(5^^' ^I'tq' sTjWq' 

1 is,'? 


-N-' 12-n cn 

^C-q^’ 


1 YAps m-»- 2 YAU2 adds | after ss;. 

3 YAU2 no or stop here. 

4 After q?' YAUi YATJ^ • 

5 YAU2 no lq|'4|q^. 

^ YAU2 q for q^ ; no after bnt after *>qj*q''53|. 

7 YAU2 no Sq|'-^|«^. ■ ^ TAUl |. 9 YAUS 

10 YAU2 |2^. '■ ' «* YAUi qis^!^. ^'2 YATJi 
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vataropadesa without being mentioned as the work of 
a different author. It is, however, apparent that the latter 
work is an improved redaction of the former with some prefatory 
and concluding remarks in prose. The fact that the Yoga- 
vataropadesa has taken the Yogavatara almost in 
its entirety without any mention of its name and author, clearly 
points to the popularity it earned. 

D i n n a g a , the author of the Yogavatara, and the 
celebrated Buddhist teacher may be roughly placed in the fifth 
century A.D. So Dharmendra who bodily incorporated 
Dinnaga’s work in his own book was either contemporane- 
ous wdth or posterior to D i n n a g a . 

The Yogavataropadesa is very sententious in its 
treatment of the subject matter and merely touches upon the 
several stages that an aspirant is to go through till prajna- 
par amit a is obtained. A devoted and enthusiastic student 
of yoga should approach his preceptor in the prescribed manner 
and meditate upon the teachings imparted to him. He is 
further required to study the important scriptures, and, after 
having determined the nature of the ultimate truth, to apply 
himself to yoga in right earnest. Much emphasis is laid upon 
the necessity of controlling the outgoings of the mind, which, 
when fully effected, is followed by supernatural faculties, and 
the yogin is then in a position to do immense good to the world. 
The Yogavataropadesa enjoins that any intricate problem 
concerning yoga is to be known orally from the preceptor, and 
thus shows that there is an esoteric aspect of the yoga doctrines 
which can be interpreted by no mere study of books, but by the 
'words of the preceptor. It concludes with a sentiment quoted 
from the Buddha that those who take recourse to books 
alone disregarding the prescribed rules sadly fail in their 
purpose and come to utter grief. 

In editing the text of the Yogavataropadesal have 
made use of the four xylographs mentioned below as existing 
in the Tanjur of the Yisvabharati Library : viz. two of the 
Yogavataropadesa and two of the Yogavatara, 
Wherever there is any difference of reading I have accepted 
that which appears to be the most suitable and have shown the 
variants in the footnotes. I have also attempted to restore 
the Sanskrit original from the Tibetan version. 

Xylographs Collated. 

1. YAUi=Mdo,Ku,fols. 146M- 147^2. 

2. YAU2=Mdo, Gi, fols. 204^.2-^205^.4. 

3. YA^ =Mdo, Ku, fols. 145^6 — 146®'.8. 

4. YA2 =Mdo,Gi, Ms. 192^8 -193M. 

The references to folios are ade^rdir% to Cordier. 
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^ ^ fz! ^ 

^*'^*^■'^1 |n^'a^|^-ora^|=i]-q5;;??^’C=T| |i 

SJJ ’ i . ■ 

5j-q-ai-g^|-c^sai‘5r | 


5;'5i’^=?]-q*53j- q-5s’’ |’=7|’ q^' wq^\'*^^'q-53j-'‘s;si|5i-5' 
^5^q||fq*q-qi^q-q-c:q^*q-|=’q'S!|:^-lc:'^3;-q-5|-^T^-q'a;^s^' 


l^'^sq^^'^s^'^q^yq^-qf 3j'q^ I q=^q]-s^r=T|^3i'|'^'^q- 


^ >o 

qa^' 515^' qci]- q^q* q^-^q- qo^' ^ci|'a^^^' §c:- 3:^;5=I|'q^J^- 
^^•^’i3i*q^'|-^*^-i^'q^s^-qa^’;^*^^'q^’qs;- 

•o 

^^•q^'Q^s^-q^® I z^s^-q-r^q-g^^-q-^^C’gJ^-q^' I 


q^' q^^- qQ^-^q|q^-a^q* ^'f 

N» 

qi^q'l I ^a^-|3i-0^-®^q’q^-'^’r0-®g'5j'q*^-qa;-cq-^5|'^^ 

^q^- J’“q3j-cq|-0*^q-Q^|'5;'q|q-“q'q§'q’qs;'5 q;' || ^-q- 




1 YAgs g«-q. 2 YAU2 adds | after «5i. 

3 YAg2 no or stop here. 

^ After q 5' YAUi AYAU^ 

5 YAg2 no 

s YAg 2 q for q^ ;. no after but after s^«^'q’-55|. 

7 YAU2 no " ^ A^AUi |. 9 YAU^ 

10 YAg2|^^ . 11 YAUlqf^?^. 12 YAgi q^ 
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I. 

II. 

q^_si|':^c-=i]^5j-«;c:-g'c:3j-a^2^^'q-:^c;- 1 

5;q’'yqi5C-aj-;^2^'-^''5|^3q-q'q(^q]® ]| 

III. 

(35^'|'a^|a5-a^pq'a^q- jq|^q|-q^-5 1| 


IV. 

1 yAXJ2 2 YAl qi"yjt[. 

2 YAl, yA 2 for ^q-^-q^s.. 4 yA 2 uiqfor 

S YAl |, YA2 g for » YAl 

^ The last two lines of this ^loka and the whole of the next are 
omitted in YA^. 

8YAU2o|?;. 9 


YAIJl 
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V. 

‘ ' '*3 

VI. 

nS> 'O 

VII. 

^■fl]-®cqc-s^cr|-:5,p'qs;-|s;-sj-aj5] | 
ayq=^’q'R’«^'q^'?5^*-^5]’!g’^*''a^33s { 

' "“v. ^w*' C^s 10 

• ^•s^c*53q3;'q^'^3j-qp'^Q|'pg^-q | 

pf qp-'^5^-^-z^qrr|-5*?i:^-“q-3^^ II 

1 YATJi sft. 2 yA 2 YATJi.YAUS 3 YAs «»;. 

* YAtri, YAtJ2 for q^. 5 YAtJ2, YAl, YA2 q^q«I. 

8 YATfi 01. ^ YAl .^?i-q, YA2 ■^?i-q- for 

3 YAXJi, YAU 2 i^? 5 . 9 YAtri, YA 02 

10 YA2 q«l. 11 YA» qs. 
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sfl >«» 

Sjj vs 


IX. 

5^C-cf55|^Tc^c;'=^q|l'crj^-q^'a^g5,'* ]\ 

S;-'^- cqq-s-c^r q^- *^^Q^’q*Y 

5 ia^'(?iq' 3 i^’^'^'l''^'q- q’'^iC*q 5 ^* 50 ^ I 

'O 

'O s,#j 

1 YAtJa, YA2 q5. 2 YAUl <i.t^'y. 

3 After this both YAi and YA^ add the following §loka : 

In a YAi for % 4 yAU2 ^^, 

s YAUl q^. 6 YAU2 oi^. 7 YAU^ q^ for 
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s»? ^ 

qs;'! =r|^r^5i-sj-q^3^- q- ^5,’- 

■sa 

xa I ' ^ ^ 

qsjq-q- s^q-Ss's^'^' f q^-c 5^g^;^'^5.r a^' 

‘ -■ ^ >5 >o 

sra;'§ai'a}^!'^'q^5j'q|-^=i|^”q5^’q]^CJ^*?r]| 

Sf|'27’^p'g-’^3^-53j*2:i5r^r^|^’5:;-g^p-p53j-a|*qq' 

qpi! 


THE EECONSTRUCTED TEXT IN SANSKRIT. 


RTWTT^t li 

^Tt2RT^T’!lt ^ ’^JI RiT SII |i 

i 

sw: I 

R^T^Tsrrftrf^^?! 


1 yAU2 2 YAU2 q:^. 3 YATJ2 as; after S. 

4 YAU2 omits fifC. ^ YATJi aftorl. ® YAU^ |. 


For YAU2 

, ^ , 5 
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^T'Sllsfl'HWg^iSr 


srw m^- 


(O 

trf^cf ^T 

VJ 

STT'^ ^31 3?^®^ WT^ 


( ^) 

’Eirniit Jif cT^T ?TFlf 3 T I 

JSTTf aif =g' f^^^ETT^jarr f=9^ ?rmtm3T n 


(O 

TrpnTT:«?^ 5 Tir??frf w ^ i 

cT^SfT^T’Tiai.PlHT ^r^??!rS3 TT^igcT || 






^Tvrr^JTm^ i 

•%sr ^ f sscT cf^rfpr fw ii 

(^) 

fra^R a^icn ’g i 

tf^ivFrf«[=^at s^itci 11 

(® ) 

frt^ g’^fvr^i^ jrgssEigTJnRrw i 

^fWt WJig^ ^■ggargft^g^T ii 
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(^) 

’jTpft Siira 1 

(i) 

ir^tTT^i%cTT®^ ^ ^T ?r^ ! 

f% JTIHlTin'' ^T: ^TTPfm: ’WnT^: !i ’ 

^5 ^Wf ^ wr- 

?7rf[: I W- f^iwT ?T f^ffcn ^T wrg: ^fNf- 

xfT?i^®5rr ■5icf=Trfr^:, ?r wliiWJTft^fsrsrT ^fWT 
■sef^ ffTfgrtrKng=^^^T^ ft^r^= ftiwr^^- 

f^?;Hi5iffr^'^sf^i'4 i % g -jm^aiftfar- 

ct^Tirasr i 

i irnc^hftxriwTt*^ 

^sfrt^ *TWT?fHr%sr ftr^JUT =w Mfc^Tlf ^cNf^T 

f^nffa: II 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


In the Indian language Y o g a t a t a r o p a d e i§ a . In the 
Tibetan language Rnai hbyor ia hjug pahi man 
hag. 

Obeisance to the Adorable Teachers. 

Obeisance to the Omniscient One. 

Here is told in brief the order of the processes of medita- 
tion upon the teaching of the doctrines consistent with the 
different stages of wisdom for the full attainment of all desired 
objects both of one’s own self and of others. Such attainment 
results from the instructions as^ to the means of comprehending 
the aforesaid knowledge by a devoted and noble youth inclined 
to the Mahayina, energetic on account of his prayers, and 
desirous of absolute emancipation. A devoted pemon desiring 


The following is here an additional stanza as found in YA^ and 

YA2 : , 

^EfRTWr^TW t Wl 1 

t«r wftrf mw^ shut i 
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full compreliension of the knowledge as taught in the Mahayana 
should offer prayers to his preceptor in the prescribed manner 
and begin the meditation of yoga by following the instructions 
regarding the ways of attaining the supreme knowledge of the 
sacred lore as obtained through his preceptor’s kindness. Here 
at the outset — 

1. Having listened to the well-known scriptures and 
determined the principles of the supreme truth, a wise person 
should Avith devotion practise yoga on a soft seat. 

2. Transmigration and emancipation, self and not-self, 
duality and non-duality, knower and knowable, — foregoing these 
imaginations the mind becomes concentrated. 

3. Looking upon the whole knowable as a trick of jugglery 
or as the city of the celestial choir, one should test one’s bodily 
mechanism by means of the thunderbolt of t a th a t a j n a n a (in 
order to ascertain whether there is anything real in it). 

4-5. Devoid of beginning or end or part, as well as of 
imaginations, beautified with the splendid graces of every kind, 
and like the sky Avherefrom darkness has been dispelled by 
thousands of bright rays — from the beginning thus should one 
view one’s mind as unborn and as having the form of its own 
reflections. That also by means of which such knowledge 
comes is to be viewed likewise. 

6. Mind without an object of thought is called t a th a t a 
and bh u t a k 0 1 i. From a gradual training of this kind comes 
the cessation of consciousness and sensation. 

7. From a right contact with that arise the five super- 
natural faculties without any difficulty. The yogin thus illu- 
mined does immense good to the world. 

8- The perfected yogin long remains so and his body 
becomes strong like thunderbolt and klesamara and others 
become quiescent. 

9. These yogas of prajnaparamita are always excel- 
lent. Many are the s a m a dh i s like gaganaganja.^ 

Now any subject that is appropriate, profound and not 
easily comprehensible should be learnt orally from the teacher. 
Any devoted and noble young man or woman whose character 
has been purified by silaparamita and who thinks in his 
or her mind that all beings are to be liberated in accordance 
with the prescribed manner and begins to act upon the teach- 
ings of yoga by means of the supreme knowledge, obtains the 
said knowledge in this very life, being fired with enthusiasm, 
strong through discipline and ever irresistible. “Those who 
have recourse to books only, foregoing the prescribed process, 


3. The additional stanza as found in YA^ and YA^ can be thus 
translated. Through the merits that have accrued to me from right 
application to the Y o g a. v a t a r a, let the whole world attain to 
omniscience without delay. 
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fail to obtain success and to tliem come various mi-erie.'- 
and mortificatioiis‘'‘—tMs was said by Tatliigata in the 
C4 a m Ml ! r a s i 1 a. 

Here ends the Y o g a v a t- a r o p a d e s a of Dh a r m e ii d r a. 
It is translated, revised and ascertained by the Indian teacher 
J a II a r d a n a and the great revisor Bh i k s u R a t ii a bh a d r a. 

NOTES ON THE SANSKRIT RECONSTRUCTION. 

L wtrw. I could not ascertain what the author refers to 
by the word ptirwkta-. 

2. rrawT These two words which are synonymous 

are used in the Buddhist philosophy to denote the ultimate 
truth that the whole of the visible world, all plienoiiiena have 
no reality (nihsvabhavata). 

3. In Pali It is the final 

stage of Arilpa meditation when not only sensation or conscious- 
ness but also all the mental properties ( ) headed by 
contact ( Skt. ) together with the mind itself are 
suppressed. 

4. w The five supernatural faculties, viz. 

1. Divine sight ), 2. Divine hearing ( ), 3. Know- 

ledge of other’s thoughts ( ), 4. Memory of former 
abodes ), and 5. Magical science Some- 

times a sixth is added, viz., the knowledge how to destroy 
human passion wi^)- 

5. Kle^a or original sin is the evil principle, the 
mdra or hindrance to the attainment of nirvana. See Childers^ 
Pali Dictionary, p. 241, 

6. Perfection of wisdom. 

7. The name of a particular kind of samidhi. 
See Dharmasamgraha, CXXXYl, 

8. The transcendental virtue of morality. 
One of the ten pdramitds. 

9. 31 ^ It seems to be the name of a book. 
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The Hindu Method of testing Arithmetical Operations. 

By Bibhotibkusan Datta, {University College of Science, 
Calcutta), 

Introductory. 

It was Ta37lor who first stated in 1816 A.D., that the 
Hindus did not know the method of testing arithmetical opera- 
tions by casting out the nlnes.^ That statement was repeated 
ill 1907 A.D. hy Kaye in a slightly modified form. '•* There is 
not the remotest reference,” sa^-^s Kaye, to am" such rules or 
anything akin to them in any of the known writings of the 
Hindu mathematicians prior to Avicenna.” - Keither the 
original statement, nor its modification is correct. For the 
method of verification b}" casting out the nines does certainli- 
occur ill a Hindu mathematical treatise of the 10th centuri^ 
It is the Malhd-Arya-siddlidnta, or in short the Maha’SiidkmitL*^ 
Its author, Aryabhata II (c. 950 A.D.) lived prior to the time of 
Avicenna (980-1037 A.D.).^ This method is not found, nor 
any other similar method is found, in slxij of the known Sanskrit 
mathematical works. These facts were pointed out in 1910 
A.D. b}^ Sudhakara Dvivedi in the synopsis of the contents 
published in his edition of the Mafid’Siddhdnta. But the 
subsequent writers have entirely ignored him. And inspite of 
the efforts of this scholar to dispel the mistaken assertions 
of the previous writers, Kaye re-asserted in .1915 A.D. that the 
proof by* nine does not appear in any Hindu work before 
the 12th centur^’ and his mis-statement has been repeated hy 
some of the modern historians of mathematics.® The present 


1 J. Ta^^or, Lilaivati, Bombay, 1816, Introduction, pp. 7, iO. 

2 G. R. Kaye, Notes on Indian Mathematics — Arithmetie 
Notation,” Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, III, 1907, p. 490. 

s Maha-siddhanta, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares, 1910, ch. xviii, 
verses 67-70. 

4 There is a bit of uncertainty about the exact time of Aryabhata 
II. There is no doubt that he lived before Bhaskara (bom 1114 A.I).| 
who has referred to him. Sankar Balkrishna Dikshit, Sewell and others 
have put his date about 950 A.D. And this date has not been disputed 
by Kaye or any one else. 

& G. R. Kaye, Indian Maihemaiics, Calcutta, 1915, p. 84. 

® V'ide David Eugene Smith, History of Mathematics^ vol. II, Bostoii, 
i925, p. 152 ; Florian Cajori, History of MaHwmatics^ 2nd ed.. New York, 
1922, p. 91. These' writers have been admittedly influenced by the writing 
of Kaye. Professor Smith, however, stall believe in the Hindu origin of 
til© proof by nine and in an earlier work, PrO'f^sor Cajori also expressed 
in favour of the Hindus. .{History of EUrmniary McUhematics, New York, 
1905, p. 96.) 
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paper aims at correcting these wrong statements and at a 
discussion of the undecided question of the origin of the method 
of checking results by casting out the 9’s, as also the probable 
indebtedness of the Hindus and the Arabs to each other for this 
method, with a view to reopen them. It should be pointed out 
that there are certain other historians, such as Cantor,^ Paul 
Tannery,^ Fink,^ and Heath, ^ who believe that the Hindus 
discovered the proof by nine. 


Hindu Method of Proof. 

Aryabhata II (c. 950 A.D.) says : 

Add together the own digits of the numbers forming 
the multiplicand, multiplier, and product up to one place, ° such 
should be done with the dividend, divisor, quotient and 
remainder , etc. Then if the number (of one digit) resulting 
from the multiplication of the numbers obtained from the 
multiplier and the multiplicand be equal to the number obtained 
from the product, the multiplication is correct. If the number 
which results from the product of the numbers obtained 
from the quotient and the divisor plus the remainder, be equal 
to that obtained from the dividend, the operation is correct. 
Add together the digits of a number, its (nearest) square 
root (in integers) and of the remainder. If the number obtained 
from the square of the number obtained from the square 
root plus the number obtained from the remainder, be equal to 
the number resulting from the given number, the root-extrac- 
tion is correct. If the number resulting from the cube of the 
number obtained by adding the digits of the cube root, plus the 
number obtained from the remainder, be equal to the number 
resulting from a given number, then the operation is right. 
Such are the easy tests of correctness {§odlianihd) of multiplica- 
tion, etc (Mahd-siddhanta, xviii. 67-70).® 


1 M. Cantor, Qeschichte der Mathematih, Bd. I, Leipzig, 1907, p. 763. 

2 Paul Tannery, Mimoires Scientifiques , t. I, Paris, 1912, p. 185. 

3 Karl Fink, Brief History of Mathematics, translated into English by 
W. W, Beman and D. E. Smith, Chicago, 1910, p. 35. 

^ T. Heath, History of Greeh Mathematics, Oxford, 1921 ; vol. I, 
p. 117 and vol. II, p. 549. 

5 That is, the digits of the number should be added together ; the 
digits of the sum thus obtained should be again added and the process 
should be continued until there remains a number of one digit only. 



? II II 
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Tlie rationale of tlie above rules will be understood from tlie 
following : 

Let 

71 = . . • cL ^2 

be a number of m digits written in the decimal place value 
notation. Let 8(fh) denote the sum of its digits, 8 ~ the sum 
of the digits of 8in) and so on. 

n=d^^l(}d^+lO%^ . . . 

S{7i)=dj_-{- d^A d2;A . . . 4-d^w. 

?l-iS(t2,) = 9(rf2+ 11<^3+ ... ), 

71^8(71) (mod. 9). 

8(n)^8'^ln) (mod. 9). 


, (mod. 9). 

be the last possible relation of this kind, so that will be a 
number of one digit, say n', which is certainiy less than or 
equal to 9. 

Adding the congruences, we obtain 
71 ^7i' (mod. 9). 

Thus the number of one digit obtained by adding the digits 
of a number repeatedly, is equal to the remainder obtained 
by dividing the given number by 9. 

n \\ 

By way of illustration, take the number 746143625. Its nearest 
square root in integers is 27315 and the remainder is 34400 ; the nearest cube 
root is 907 and the remainder is 982. Now adding the digits of all these 
numbers repeatedly, we get 

7^.44.6 + 1+4+3 + 6 + 2 + 5=38, 3 + 8=11, 1 + 1=2; 

2 + 7 + 3 + 1+5=18, 1 + 8=9; 

34.44.4+0 + 0=11, 1 + 1 = 2 ; 

9+0 + 7=16, 1+6=7; 

9 + 8+2=19, 1 + 9=10, 1+0=1. 

Then (square root) 2+remainder=92 + 2=83. 

Now adding the digits of this number we get 
8 + 3=11. 1 + 1=2 

which is the number obtained out of the given number ; hence the square 
root and remainder are correct. 

Again (cube root) 3 + remainder =7^+ 1 =344 

Adding the digits of this number 

3 + 4 + 4=11, 1+1=2; 

so that the cube root and remainder are also correctly obtained. 


Now 


i 

f 


Therefore 

Whence 

Similarly 


Let 
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paper aims at correcting these wrong statements and at a 
discussion of the undecided question of the origin of the method 
of checking results by casting out the 9’s, as also the probable 
indebtedness of the Hindus and the Arabs to each other for this 
method, with a view to reopen them. It should be pointed out 
that there are certain other historians, such as Cantor,^ Paul 
Tannery, 2 Fink,^ and Heath, ^ who believe that the Hindus 
discovered the proof by nine. 


Hindu Method of Proof. 

Aryabhata II {c. 950 A.D.) says : 

Add together the own digits of the numbers forming 
the multiplicand, multiplier, and product up to one place, ^ such 
should be done with the dividend, divisor, quotient and 
remainder , etc. Then if the number (of one digit) resulting 
from the multiplication of the numbers obtained from the 
multiplier and the multiplicand be equal to the number obtained 
from the product, the multiplication is correct. If the number 
which results from the product of the numbers obtained 
from the quotient and the divisor plus the remainder, be equal 
to that obtained from the dividend, the operation is correct. 
Add together the digits of a number, its (nearest) square 
root (in integers) and of the remainder. If the number obtained 
from the square of the number obtained from the square 
root plus the number obtained from the remainder, be equal to 
the number resulting from the given number, the root-extrac- 
tion is correct. If the number resulting from the cube of the 
number obtained by adding the digits of the cube root, plus the 
number obtained from the remainder, be equal to the number 
resulting from a given number, then the operation is right. 
Such are the easy tests of correctness {SodhaniJcd) of multiplica- 
tion, etc {Mahd-siddhanta, xviii. 67-70).® 


1 M. Cantor, Geschichfe der Mathematik, Bd. I, Leipzig, 1907, p. 763. 

2 Paul Tannery, Memoires Scientiflques, t. I, Paris, 1912, p. 185. 

3 Karl Fink, Brief History of Mathematics, translated into English by 
W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith, Chicago, 1910, p. 35. 

^ T. Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, Oxford, 1921 ; vol. I, 
p, 117 and vol. II, p. 549. 

5 That is, the digits of the number should be added together ; the 
digits of the sum thus obtained should be again added and the process 
should be continued until there remains a number of one digit only. 
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The rationale of the above rules will be understood from the 
following : 

Let 

iizzzdj^i ... d.j 

be a number of m digits written in the decimal place value 
notation. Let 8{n) denote the sum of its digits, S ~ the sum 
of the digits of S{n) and so on. 

Now . . . 4- , 

= + {f2'4"d3 4" • • • A dm. 

Therefore — S(w)=9(d2 4- ild' 3 + ... ), 

Whence n^S{n) (mod. 9). 

Similarly S{n)^S''-(}}) (mod. 9). 


Let ^ (mod. 9). 

be the last possible relation of this kind, so that will be a 
number of one digit, say n\ which is certainly less than or 
equal to 9. 

Adding the congruences, we obtain 
n^7i' (mod. 9). 

Thus the number of one digit obtained b}^ adding the digits 
of a number repeatedly, is equal to the remainder obtained 
by dividing the given number by 9. 


jTjjiTTffsrr i;^TqrT^c| n -sio \\ 

By way of illustration, take the number 746143625. Its nearest 
square root in integers is 27315 and the remainder is 34400 ; the nearest cube 
root is 907 and the remainder is 982. Now adding the digits of all these 
numbers repeatedly, we get 

7-1-4+6 + 1 + 4 + 3 + 6 + 2 + 5=38, 3 + 8=11, 1 + 1=2; 

2 + 7 + 3 + 1+5=18, 1 + 8=9; 

3+4+4+0+0=11, 1 + 1=2; 

9 + 0 + 7=16. 1 + 6=7; 

9 + 8 + 2=19, 1+9=10, 1+0=1. 

Then (square root) 2 + remainder = 92 + 2 = S3. 

Now adding the digits of this number we get 
8 + 3=11, 1 + 1=2 

which is the number obtained out of the given number ; hence the square 
root and remainder are correct. 

Again (cube root) 2 + remainder =72 +1=344 

Adding the digits of this number 

3 + 4+4=11, 1 + 1=2; 

so that the cube root and remainder are also correctly obtained. 
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paper aims at correcting these wrong statements and at a 
discussion of the undecided question of the origin of the method 
of checking results by casting out the 9’s, as also the probable 
indebtedness of the Hindus and the Arabs to each other for this 
method, with a view to reopen them. It should be pointed out 
that there are certain other historians, such as Cantor/ Paul 
Tannery/ Fink,^ and Heath, ^ who believe that the Hindus 
discovered the proof by nine. 


Hindu Method of Proof. 

Arya-bhata II {c. 950 A.D.) says : 

Add together the own digits of the numbers forming 
the multiplicand, multiplier, and product up to one place, ^ such 
should be done wnth the dividend, divisor, quotient and 
remainder , etc. Then if the number (of one digit) resulting 
from the multiplication of the numbers obtained from the 
multiplier and the multiplicand be equal to the number obtained 
from the product, the multiplication is correct. If the number 
which results from the product of the numbers obtained 
from the quotient and the divisor plus the remainder, be equal 
to that obtained from the dividend, the operation is correct. 
Add together the digits of a number, its (nearest) square 
root (in integers) and of the remainder. If the number obtained 
from the square of the number obtained from the square 
root plus the number obtained from the remainder, be equal to 
the number resulting from the given number, the root-extrac- 
tion is correct. If the number resulting from the cube of the 
number obtained by adding the digits of the cube root, plus the 
number obtained from the remainder, be equal to the number 
resulting from a given number, then the operation is right. 
Such are the easy tests of correctness (iodhanikd) of multiplica- 
tion, etc {Mahd-siddhanta, xviii. 67-70).® 


1 M. Cantor, Geschichte der MathematiJc, Bd- I, Leipzig, 1907, p. 763. 

2 Paul Tannery, Memoires Scientiflques, t. I, Paris, 1912, p. 185. 

3 Karl Fink, Bri&j History of Mathematics, translated into English by 
W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith, Chicago, 1910, p. 35. 

4 T. Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, Oxford, 1921 ; voL I, 
p. 117 and vol. II, p. 549. 

5 That is, the digits of the number should be added together ; the 
digits of the sum thus obtained should be again added and the process 
should be continued until there remains a number of one digit only. 
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The rationale of the above rules will be understood from tlie 
following : 

Let 

n=d„, ... ^2 dj 

be a number of m digits written in the decimal place value 
notation. Let S(fi) denote the sum of its digits, the siiiii 
of the digits of S{n) and so on. 

Now + . . . 4- , 

S{7i) = ^ -l- do -f" ^*3 + • . . 4* dj^i. 

Therefore 7i — 8(7i)=9(d,^'^lldg+ ... ), 

Whence Ji^Sin) (mod. 9). 

Similarly S('n)^S^-\n) (mod. 9). 


Let (mod. 9). 

be the last possible relation of this Mnd, so that ^ he a 

number of one digit, say n\ which is certainly less than or 
equal to 9. 

Adding the congruences, we obtain 
(mod. 9). 

Thus the number of one digit obtained by adding the digits 
of a number repeatedly, is equal to the remainder obtained 
by dividing the given number by 9. 


g sjo \\ 

By way of illustration, take the number 746143625. Its nearest 
square root in integers is 27315 and the remainder is 34400 ; the nearest cube 
root is 907 and the remainder is 982. Now adding the digits of all these 
numbers repeatedly, we get 

74.4 + 6 + 1+4 + 3 + 64-2 + 5=38, 3 + 8=11, 1 + 1=2; 

2+7 + 3 + 1+5=18, 1 + 8=9; 

3+4+4+0+0=11, 1 + 1=2; 

9+0 + 7=16, 1 + 6=7; 

9 + 8 + 2=19, 1+9=10, 1+0=1. 

Then (square root) 2 + remainder =9^ + 2=83. 

Now adding the digits of this number we get 
8 + 3=11, 1 + 1=2 

which is the number obtained out of the given number ; lienee the square 
root and remainder are correct. 

Again (cube root) 3 +r6mamder =7^+1 =344 

Adding the digits of this number 

3 + 4 + 4=11, 1+1=2; 

so that the cube root and remainder are also correctly obtained. 
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Now if there be a number N which is equal to the 
continued product of p other numbers n ^^, . . plus or 

minus another number E, then we write 

N=7ipi2, ... Up ±E. 

Now, let (mod. 9). 

n^^n\ (mod. 9). 


(p) (mod. 9). 

Multiplying the congruences, we obtain 

(niod. 9). 

Farther let R^r' (mod. 9). 

Therefore . . . np±R^n\n'^ . . . n'jj±T' (mod. 9). 

Hence N^n'-pi'^ . . . n'jp±r' (mod. 9). 

In particular, if 

say 

Then will be n\=n\= . . . z=:n'^-^=zn\ say 

Therefore N=:nP±R 

and (mod. 9). 

From the above will easily follow the rules formulated 
in the Maha-siddhdnta. 


Arabic Method. 

The method of proof by casting out the 9’s is found in the 
works of various Arab mathematicians from Al-Khowarizmi 
(c 825 A.B.) onwards. It is called tarazu or balance in Arabic. 
The early writers confined themselves to the application of the 
test to the verification of Doubling and Multiplication only. 
It came into general use in the 11th century, largely due to the 
influence of Avicenna (c. 1020 A.D.), Al-Kharkhi (c. 1020 A.D.) 
and Al-Nasawi (c. 1030 A.D.), when it was applied to all 
the four cardinal arithmetical operations together with the 
square and cube roots. Regarding the verification of squares,” 
says Avicenna, according to the Hindu method {fi ahtarik 
al-hindasi), there is invariably 1 or 4 or 7 or 9. Now to 1 
corresponds 1 or 8 ; to 4, 2 or 7 ; to 7, 4 or 5 ; and if it is 9, 
there will be 3 or 6 or 9.”^ That is a property of all the 


^ F. Weep eke, “M^moire sur la propagation des chifires Indiens,” 
Journal Asiatique, Series 6, tome 1, 1863, pp. 500 et sq. 
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sqaare iiuiBbers is that, to the modaios of 9, they must be 
equivalent to 1 or 4 or 7 or 9* Further, if a number, when 
divided by 9, leaves 1 as remainder, the square root of 
that number, when divided by 9, will leave 1 or S as 
remainder. If a number when divided by 9, leaves 4 as 
remainder, its square root, divided by 9, will leave 2 or 7 as 
remainder. If a number, divided by 9, leaves 7 as remainder, 
its square root, divided by 9, will leave 4 or 5 as remainder. 
If a number, divided by 9, leaves 9 (that is zero) as 
remainder, its square root, divided by 9, will leave 3 or 6 
or 9 as remainder.^ Avicenna has similar rules for the 
verification of the cube roots. "‘A property of the cubes,’' 
says he, consists in that, — as the means of verification 
according to the manner of operation of the Hindu arithmetic 
{al-Msdb al-hindasi) , I take the proof that is employed in 
this calculation, — it is always 1 or 8 or 9. If it is 1, the units of 
the number that is elevated to the cube are 1 or 4 or 7 ; if it is 8, 
they are 2 or 5 or 8 ; if it is 9, they are 3 or 6 or 9.” In the 13th 
century the Arab mathematicians devised checks by other 
numbers besides 9, but none of them came into common use.* 

Cotnparison. 

It will be found on comparison that the Hindu and the 
earl}^ Arab methods of cheeking the results of fundamental 
operations of Arithmetic, are the same for all practical i)urposes, 
though the intervening steps in the process are different. Both 
are, in fact, '' proof by nine.” For as has been already pointed 
out the number of one digit required to be obtained in the 
Hindu method by the repeated addition of the digits of any 
given number is equivalent to the remainder when the given 
number is divided by 9. The}’ also differ in certain other 
notable features. The Arabs formulated their rules with a view 
to the verification of the powers — (of course the second and 
the third powers only) — of a given number, whereas the Hindu 
rules had in view the reverse operation, that is, extraction 
of roots. Looked from the point of view of similar operations, 
it is obvious that the Arab rules can be useful in case of those 
numbers which are perfect squares or cubes, whereas the Hindu 
rules will be equally available in case of imperfect squares 
and cubes also. Similarly for the division. The early Arabs 
applied the check by easting out the 9’s to division without a 
remainder. The Hindus had rules for testing all kinds of division 
whether with or without a remainder. Hence in all respects the 
Hindu rules are more complete and general than the Arab rules „ 


1 Note that Avicenna avoids speaking of the zero as remainder; in 
those cases he takes the remainder to be 9. 

2 D. E. Smith, loc. eit, p. 154. 
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Indeed the early Arabs seem to have been ignorant of the 
process of verification of the imperfect square and cube numbers 
and also of division when there is a remainder. Maximus 
Plaiiudes (lived probably about 1260-1310 A.D.) who stated 
the proof by nine ’’ to be of Indian^ origin, but who derived 
his knowledge of it from the Arab intermediaries, does not 
apply the test to cases of division wdth a remainder^ In the 
later Arab mathematical \vorks, e,g., in the Kholdsat al-hisdh 
of Beha Eddin (o. 1600 A.D.)^^ the proof is stated in as general 
a way as in the Maha-siddlianta. Again the Arabic rules, at 
least in the forms into which they have been put by Avicenna, 
appear to have been obtained more or less in an empirical way. 
On the other hand the Hindu rules are perfectly rational and 
evince a greater knowledge of the theory as well as the practice 
on the part of the propounder. Maximus Planudes, adds the 
digits of the number once and then divides the sum by 9. But 
the injunction of the Hindu rules is to repeat the first process 
to the finish, so the second process of division by 9 is no 
longer required. 

Origin of the 'proof by nine. 

There has been much deliberation in recent years about 
the origin of proof by nine. Maximus Planudes (c. 1300 A.B.) 
attributes the credit of invention of this ingenious method 
of checking arithmetical operations to the Hindus. From an 
interpretation of certain expressions used by the celebrated 
Arab mathematician i -Avicenna in stating the rules for the 
verification of the square and the cube of a number, which 
we have quoted before, Woepcke has shown that Avicenna 
believed the proof by nine to be of Hindu origin. Cantor, 
Tannery, Fink, Heath and other distinguished modern historians 
of mathematics are also of the same opinion. But Kaye^ 
and Carra de Vaux^ think that the proof b}^ nine did not 
originate in India, but in Arabia. They have sought to thrust 
different interpretations on those two expressions and those 
have been the main stay of their contention against the Hindu 
origin of the proof. But as will be easily understood, these 
new interpretations alone can hardly be considered as sufficiently 
convincing proof in support of their hypothesis. For, even if 
we assume their interpretations as correct, though they are in 
fact not, they can at most invalidate the testimony of Avicenna, 
but not that of Planudes. What is there to contradict and 


1 Vide JDelambre, Histoire de V Astronomie Ancienne, t. I, Paris, 1817, 
pp. 518 et sqq. 

2 Beha Eddin, Kholdsat al-hisdb, French translation by A. -Marre, 
Nouvelles Annales d. Math., t. v (1846), p. 263. 

3 Kaye, Indian Mathematics, p. 34. 

4 Carra de Vaux, '' SurrhistoiredeFarithm^tiqn© arabe,” Bill. Math., 
xiii (2), p. 33. 
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nullify the testimony of Maximus Planodes ? It lias been 
stated by Plaaudes that he derived his knowledge of Hindu 
mathematics from his Arab teachers. The title of his book is 
<Iji]Ao<f)opLa KaA '"Ivhovs, or Arithmetic after the Indian 21ef}iod ^ 
and ill it the Arabs are only little mentioned. Hence it follows 
as a matter of course that the Arab rnatiiematiciaiis of the 
thirteenth centuiy of the Christian era believed in the Hindu 
origin of the proof b}' nine. And up till now nothin, g lias been 
discovered to contract this belief of Maximus Plaimdes and his 
Arab masters. Hence we can still continue to attribute the 
credit for the invention of the proof b 3 '' nine to the Hindus. In 
one point we are, however, quite sure : as Ar\’abhata II w'as 
anterior to Avicenna, he could not have possibly borrowed from 
the latter 


1 This book was edited as Das Reckeabuch des Maximus Planudes 
in Greek by Gerhardt (Halle, 1665) and in a German translation by 
H. Waeschk© (Halle, 187S}. 



Article No, 19. 


The Iiidlaii Affinities of Aiiiii Pottery 


By R. D. Ba'seru, 


In Japan the liistoneai period begins at the end of the 
filth ceiitiiiy A.D, when the ancestors of the present Japanese 
peoples immigrated into the islands. The aborigines of Japan 
are known as Ainiis. which means men. Up to the iiitrodnctioii 
of copper and iron the Ainiis lived in the neolithic age. Their 
habitations are marked by immense mounds of moil uses and 
bi- valves, along the coast of north-eastern Japan. Excavating 
among these shell mounds Dr. T. Takashinaa discovered 
numerous remnants of potteiw of a peculiar type which has 
no analogies to ChaicoHthic Chinese potter}-. Dr. Takashima’s 
collection has been purchased for his museum at Nagaliama in 
Omi, b}- the Japanese merchant-prince Mr. Dembei Shiniogo. 
The best collection of Ainu potter}- is now to be seen in the 
Museum Shoshii-Kaii founded bv Mr. Shimogo. So far nothing 
was known in India of the form and texture of Japanese 
prehistoric pottery and its affinities were as much a sealed book 
to Archaeologists as Indian prehistoric pottery was four or five 
years ago. On the occasion of the visit of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden to Japan In 1926 the choicest specimens of prehistoric 
Ainu pottery were described by Mr. Kosakii Hamada of the 
Archaeological Institute, Imperial University of Kyoto in an 
illustrated brochure with a short foreword in English. This 
brochure was brought to India by Mr. T. Shimogo, son of Mr. 
Dembei Shimogo, who was touring in India with Prof. Kuroita, 
Professor of Japanese history in the Imperial University, Tokio, 
in November 1927. I am indebted to Prof. Kuroita for an 
account of Japanese prehistoric pottery and Ainu culture and 
to Mr. T. Shimogo for a copy of the brochure and permission to 
reproduce the illustration. 

The points of affinity between Ainu pottery and that of India 
and Crete are three. Three different types of vessels indicate 
a definite contact between the prehistoric potter}^ of Japan, 
India, Mesopotamia and the eastern Mediterranean islands. 
The first and the earliest of these is the suspension -vessel. The 
suspension vessel is a neolithic or perhaps even palaeolithic 
survival. Its oldest form survives at the present day among 
the leather bottles of the Mongols and Kurds in which they 
carry curdled milk while on a long journey or churn butter 
or cream by tossing milk in these bottles on a blanket or net, 
Their use lingers at the present day in Central India and Rajpu- 
tana where they are used for carrying water on long Journeys. 
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specially on cameFs back. Describing certain suspension 
vessels "from the prehistoric tombs from Baluchistan in 188S 
the late Dr. John Anderson stated that suspension vessels of 
this type were made at that time at Erinpura in the Sirohi 
State and RewaJ At the present day vessels for carrying 
water are made either of metal or canvas by Rajputs while 
Muhammadans in certain cases only use thin leather for this 
purpose. 

The suspension vessel from Eukuda in the province of 
Hitachi to the immediate north of Tokyo was not intended to 
be used as a vessel for carrying liquids on a journe.y. Its mouth 
is comparatively wider and it would have required an excep- 
tionally large lid to stop its contents from spilling (pi. 6, fig. 1.) 
It has moreover two series of three rings each on each side of its 
body. The shortness oftthe neck, the wideness of the mouth 
and its size indicate that it was used as a butter-churn. It w^as 
suspended from the roof and was propelled from one side to the 
other. Indian, Mesopotamian and Cretan suspension vessels 
fall into two different classes. Suspension vessels from Mohen- 
jo-daro and Harappa have either four rings or two rings for 
suspension. Those with two rings are generally flat vessels 
like modern army- water- bottles and their shape indicates that 
they were used for the carriage of liquids on long and swift 
journeys, either on horse-back or on cameFs back. There is one 
exception, however, to this rule. In certain cases round minia- 
ture vessels with wider mouths also have two rings instead of 
four ; Bn. 52 is a fairly large and beautifully painted miniature 
vessel with a comparatively wide mouth but it has two rings 
for suspension.^ It could not have been intended for tlie 
carriage of liquids on a journey. Other vessels of the same type 
and very nearly the same size, such as Bn. 32^ from Damba 
Koh, and Bn. 53^ from Chidizi, are provided with four rings. 
Bn. 65° from Gird Koh near Wank is a tumbler shaped vessel 
with a wide mouth but it has two small loops for suspension 
instead of four. Regular water bottles were well known. A 
miniature wine-cooler is almost of the same shape as a modern 
round flat metal water bottle (Bn. 27).® Bn. 28 is a glazed 
suspension bottle with two rings one on each side.'^ These 
specimens show that the Indian suspension vessels were used 
for two purposes, for slinging bottles from the roof or from a 
peg and for the carriage of liquids on journeys. Specimens 


1 Catalogue and Handbook of the Archwological Collections in the 
Indian Museum^ pL II,, p, 446. 

2 jMd., p. 449 ; See pi. 8, fig. 8. - 3 im,, p. 447 ; See pi. 8, fig. 6. 

^ Ibid., p. 450 ; See pi. 6, fig. 3. 5 Ibid., p. 451-2 ; See pi. 6, fig. 2. 

^ Ibid., p. 445-6 ; See pi. 8, fig. 8. From Damba Koh, 40 miles from 
Suktagen Dor. 

7 Ibid., p. 446 ; See pi. 9, fig. 9. Also from Damba Koh. 
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from Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa show that even smail cups and 
saucers were provided with four rings or loops for the purpose 
of suspension. Certain specimens discovered by me indicate 
that even very large jars were made for suspension. In them 
a series of large thick rings round the middle served to pass a 
thick rope which prevented the weight of the liquid' from 
crushing the vessel. 

The province of Hitachi in Japan is far away from the 
Indus valley and Baluchistan and no intermediate links are 
known to exist in Korea, Northern and Southern China. 
The painted pottery from Ho-Nan in Central China is 
allied to pottery of the same class discovered at Mohen-jo-daro 
and Harappa but no suspension vessels have been described 
b\’ Mr. T. J. Arne in his monograph on The painted stone age 
pottery from the Province of Ho-Nan.*' Further w^est, suspen- 
sion vessels have been found at Miisyan, Susa and South 
Kurgan. But the best preserved suspension vessels come from 
Crete, particularly, the ruins of Knossos. Cretan suspension 
vessels of the subneoiithic phase belong to two different varie- 
ties and resemble the Indian types. They are (1) vessels 
with two rings and (2) vessels with four rings. ^ The vessels 
with four rings are almost identical in shape with those dis- 
covered at different places of Baluchistan or Mohen-jo-daro or 
Harappa. 

The second specimen of Japanese prehistoric pottery 
which calls for remark is a vessel of a peculiar tj^'pe. I have 
heard from Sir John Marshall that these vessels are called 
“ wine-coolers.” He himself has discovered at least one of 
these vessels at Taxila ^ and one specimen from this place has 
recently been added to the archasological collection in the 
Indian Museum. The Mockler collection contains wine-cool- 
ers ” of two different types. The first type is a low vessel with 
a flat bottom and a round top, without an}" handle or an 
o]3ening in the upper part ^ The second type is a perfectly 
round or elongated vase without any opening on the top. The 
point of similarity between these two types are the absence of 
a neck or opening near the top and the presence of a spout on 
the side.^ The second type is a large pear-shaped vessel (Bn. 
26). In this specimen there is a ring-shaped handle on the top 
which is entirely closed except for a very small hole. The only 
avenue of ingress and egress is a short tapering spout on one 
side. It is this particular specimen which calls for remark in 
comparison wdth Ainu pottery. The specimen of this type in 

1 Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Mims at Knossos^ Jigs. 21 -2i. ^ 

2 Annual Beport Archceologwal Stirney of India, 1920-21, pi. XV, 17. 

3 Bn. 26 from tombs at Juni on the east side of the Bay of Gwadar. 
Anderson, Catalogue mid Handbook, pL 11, p» 44o. See pL 9, fig. 10. 

^ Ibid., p. 443 ; from funeral Cairns at CTati, six miles from Gwadar, 
See pL 9, fig. 11. 
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the Museum Shosliu-Kan is exactly of the same shape, the 
only difference, being the presence of two ring shaped handles 
instead of one. The closed top is further guarded by a moulded 
ridge of clay joining the two rings on each side of the vessel 
The specimen was discovered at Shiitsuka, Takata, in Hitachi.^ 
Such pottery, so far as my knowledge goes, has not been found 
by Pumpeily at Anau, Susa or Musyan. The type also seems 
to be totally unknown in south-western Asia or Crete. 

The third specimen in the prehistoric collection of the 
Museum Shoshu-Kan came from Fukuda, Osuga in Hitachi. It 
is an exquisite little dove-shaped or goose-shaped drinking cup. 
It is an elongated vessel the handle of which is the head of the 
dove or the goose and the wings are indicated by incised lines. 
There is a round cavity on the back of the bird and its tail has 
been fashioned like a hollow tube or funnel^ Most probably 
liquid was drunk from these vessels through the hole in the 
tail and the contents of the vessel could be added to while a 
man was drinking out of it from the hole in the tail. Num- 
erous bird-shaped vessels have been discoverd at Mohen-jo-daro 
and Harappa, but most of them have not been recovered in 
good preservation. One or two specimens have also been found 
at north Kurgan but the only vessel which can compare with 
the Japanese specimen in beauty of shape and execution is the 
dove- vase of Knossos, discovered by Sir Arthur Evans who 
supposes that it had some ritualistic use.^ 

These affinities between the prehistoric potteries of Japan, 
India, Mesopotamia, Central Asia and Crete prove that in the 
later phase of the neolithic period or the copper age there 
was direct communication between the people living along the 
eastern and the southern sea-board of Asia. 


1 See pi. 7, fig. 4. 2 gee pi. 7, fig, 5. 

^ The Palace oj Minos at Knossos, p. 146, fig. 107. 
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Fig. 4. Wine-cooler from Shiitsuka, Takata in Hitaclii, Japan. 
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Article Xo. 20. 


Haramukh Legends, 

By Mrs. C. De Beauvoir Stocks. 

Like many other fertile plains and hills in Asia, the valleys 
of Kashiiiir were for long the source of a continuous struggle 
between different races, each one of them having their own 
religion and eivilisatioii. The original population of Kashmir — 
chiefly composed of the Shiiia and Dard stocks — gave way to 
different invaders, the latest being Iranian and Turkish tribes, 
which brought Muhammadanism with them in the XIVtii 
century. The struggle was fierce in those times, and probably 
is not entirely finished to this day. 

It is evident, that in a place like Kashmir, overriin, as it is, 
it would be difficult to look for genuine folklore preserving 
ancient beliefs in all their clearness. Only isolated temples are 
sometimes surrounded with legends wdiich date from a remote 
antiquity, and these have a slightly changed garb, as they have 
passed from one religion to another. Usually these are found 
in connection with ruins of Hindu temples, of which, in Kashmir, 
there are many. Most probabl^^ these legends were transmitted 
from much earlier religions, and belonged to races which have 
disappeared long ago, and were only absorbed by Hinduism 
later. It is a Hindu custom to collect and invent legends, 
which will glorify the miracles and healing properties of the 
place of w^orship. Some temples have w^orked up these legends 
into the form of old holy booksA Indeed, the stories undergo 
many changes, and have, very often, little to do with the 
original version. 

Such a cycle of legends are these relating to Haramukh,^ 
w hich hitherto, have not, I understand been rendered accessible 
to Western readers. Rising to a height of 19,903 feet'"* it is 
seen for many miles, and is regarded as a holy mountain, as is 
also the Gongabal, one of the many adjacent lakes. Strangely 
enough my informer was a Muhammadan, a Gujar or shepherd, 
called Juma Khan. This is an incident of some value, because 
though the genera! trend of the legends comes undoubtedly from 
a Hindu soujce, they could not have been taken directly from 
religious literature. It can be supposed that they are founded 


1 These kinds of legends have a special term, the nm-katniya. 

2 The early Sanskrit name was- . Haramnkiita, of. Kalhaiia's 
Riijatarangini transl. by Sir M. A. Stein (Westminster, 1900, 2 vols.}, 
v. I. p. 20. , 

3 Lawrence, Valley of Kashmir, p. 14- ' 
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chiefly on local tradition, but owing to the Hindu worship in 
these' holy localities, have been subjected to considerable 
Indian influence. 

The legends were recorded by me through an interpreter 
during my visit to Haramukh in July 1927, while at Naranag 
and Tronkol. The latter place is not far from Gungabal. 

Naranag or Naran-nag ^ is the place from which the pilgrims’ 
steep path commenoes, and is where the group of ruined temples 
lie, and used to be connected with the w^orship of Siva. They 
are called Bujdainbal and Nagbal, and current with the belief 
that is everywhere connected with ancient ruins, vast treasures 
are supposed to lie hidden within its walls. In fact it is v eil 
knowm, that ill-luck pursues him who attempts through a 
thorough search to make the temples give up their riches. 

The tank 2 fourteen feet long also deserves mention at 
Naranag, being carved from one piece of stone. To conclude 
I will quote the late Doctor E. F. Neve’s words from his ‘ Tourist 
Guide to Kashmir and Ladakh,’ — ‘Trees have overgrown and 
almost completely buried several of the smaller temples. On 
the summit of the largest, a tall pine tree has taken root which 
rises straight from the centre in rivalry of the original finial. 
The architecture is of a slightly more advanced type than that 
at Payech in Eastern Kashmir, the most striking feature being 
the bold projection and lofty trefoiled arches of the lateral.’ 


Many years ago, a king called Bekal-singh ^ lived on the 
mountain called Mahyn. One day, he went out shooting, taking 
with him, one hundred and twenty-five sipahi. 

Now when they had travelled for two days, they came to 
the foot of the high mountain Israk. There they spent the 
night, but later a fearful storm arose causing a wide landslip, 
for many miles, and part of it, falling on the soldiers crushed 
them to death. The king alone escaped, but feeling too sad to 
return to his palace, he walked on. 

After walking for two days, he met a holy man praying on 
a hill, and crying out loud, the holy man asked him why he 
was so sorrowful. , The king told him of the loss of all his men, 
and taking the holy man’s advice, he decided to live on the 
hill with him, first returning to fetch his three sons and one 
daughter, whom the holy man would teach as no one else could, 
so famous w^as he for his knowledge. The king told him to 


1 Details of the history of this temple are given in Sir M. A. Stein’s 
work, ibid,, v, I. p. 20, note to the 107th sloka. 

2 Cf. vol. II, p. 112. 

3 This is the name I made out from my informer’s pronunciation. 
Probably it should be Beytal-Singh the demon, who is so popular in Indian 
folklore. 
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Haramukh Legends, 


instruct them as rojai children, for one day, the boys would be 
the kings of three countries, while his daughter would be the 
queen of another country. Now the eldest boy’s name was Hari 
Singh, which was changed to Haramukh, the second one was 
called Naiiga Singh which was altered to Nangapar,* while the 
third one was named Kurd-Singh which was ehanged to 
Kasinagh (a land that lies near the Lolab valley). The'^kins's 
daughter was called Braynd, and she was named Brings aftei a 
country near Jammu. 

Soon after this, the eldest son came to a place that seemed 
suitable to build on. while he created the Mount Haraiiiuk, and 
made one big lake and tw’o smaller ones. These were called 
Gungabal, Nandakol and Lulgulnag. Then he built a small liill 
naming it Dandider^ (or Dandiya-market)? wiiicli held all his 
corn, grain and rice. Here he lived as a king, at last becoming 
a holy man and making his wazir act as a king for him. He 
died fourteen years later, leaving three sons. Soon after a ruler 
came from a far-distant land, fighting and killing all his sons 
and men. Now it so happened that the King’s priest had 
charge of the hill Dandider, and the victorius long became 
hungry fighting, and finding the priest begged some food for his 
men and himself. This the priest refused, and as he prayed to 
God, the hill turned into mud and stone, but retained its form 
as a store-house. (This is shown up to the present day.) Then 
the priest himself, jumped into the Nandakol Lake, and all the 
triumphant soldiers were so amazed and alarmed at the strange 
happenings in that astonishing land, that they fled back into 
their own countr3\ 

Then the Nandakol Lake was left alone for several thousand 
years. The first man to come next was a king from Gujrat. 
He built a palace at Haramiik, but no trace of it can be seen 
to-day. Soon after, another ruler being envious of the palace 
near the mountain, came down, and waging war, killed the king 
with all his men. He lived there for several years, but never 
believed the story that he so often heard about the first king’s 
son having created the lake, neither did he believe about the 
priest having drowned himself in it. One day, a fearful storm 
arose, w’hieh drove snow and ice dowm from the top of Haramiik 
and killed this unbelieving king with all his sons, his soldiers 
and his servants. From that day, snow can alwaj's be seen on 
the mountain all through the summer, and no king lives there 
now to disturb its solitude. 

Now Nangapar, the second son (of the first king), became a 
hol}^ man, and created the mountain Nangapar •which was so 
called after him. But the third son, Kasinagh, studied hard 
with the priest, who taught him the magic of blowing on his 


1 Is this Kanga-Parvat, the famous mouotaiii ? 

2 A river and district near Aehabal, Bring. Cf. ibid, Yoi. IL p. 468. 
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chest three times and wishing. Then whatever he w^anted— from 
a mountain down to a horse, he had. Kasinagh was told there 
was no water in the Lolab valley. He made the magic sign 
■with three sticks, and blowing on them, he made water. But 
the water had come from the land of the Jogi, which land had 
now therefore run dry. A wizard dreamt that Kasinagh had 
deprived them of their w^ater, and catching him in the valley, 
he asked him why he had done this. He was very angry, and 
turning him into a snake, the wizard put him in his bag and 
returned to his own country. 

There he felt very hungry and thirsty, and eat lots of fruit, 
though he was unable to quench his thirst as there was still no 
water. Then. he hung his bag on the branch of a tree, and went 
to sleep underneath. But an old woman passing, thought she 
would like to see what it was the old wizard had in his bag. 
As she opened it, the snake jumped out, and found his way to 
a place called Hamal,^ which is near the Lolab valley. The old 
woman followed, and turning, the snake spoke to her. It told 
her that if she wanted water, she was to dip a stick in the river. 
Then she \ras to run home dragging the stick after her, never 
letting it leave the ground. It would then create a river in its 
trail. The wizard w’oke up to the sound of rushing w’ater, and 
w^ept as he had not found any. He returned to Kasinagh and 
asked who had let him out of the bag. But Kasinagh in answ^er 
said ; Unless you leave me at once, I will kill you. The^^ star- 
ted fighting, and it went on for seven days, but the old wizard 
refused to stop, until Kasinagh had promised him some water. 
At last, his enemy promised him some, and consented to live for 
six months of the year in Jogi and the remainder in the Lolab. 

The holy man then asked the king’s daughter whether she 
would like to get married or not. Replying that she would 
rather remain single as she was, he told her to go to the land of 
Poonch. There w^as no water there, and she was told to scrape 
on the ground in a curve with a stick, wdiich movement would 
produce some. Brynd did this, thus creating many rivers with 
a large lake which was named the Lorun Sat.‘^ 

Calcutta. Affil 1928. 


1 The Hamal district. Of. ibid. voL II, p. 293. 

2 Lolaii ? Ancient rains of that name are found in the Lohorin valley. 



Article Xo. 21 


Some of the Worship Festivals of the Hos of Kolhan. 

B}- D. N. Majumdae. 

As many as seven important worship festivals are observed 
in Kolhan besides a number of minor ceremonies at regular 
intervals ; Maghein January and February ; Baha in March and 
April; Damurai in May; Hero in June; Baiitaiili in July: 
Jamnama in August and Kalam in August and September. 
In Seraikhela and other Feudatory States in Orissa, where the 
Hos live in close association with the Oriya speaking people, 
some of the latter's festivals have been absorbed by the Hos. 
The Oriyas also are seen to join in Ho festivals but they are 
not allowed to take part in Ho dances. In Ho dance, * men 
and w^omen are seen to mix together freely and enjoy each 
others company. As the Hos do not allow members of other 
tribes to enter into matrimonial alliances within their tribe, 
it is no wonder that they deliberately refuse to dance with the 
Oriyas. Dances as a rule afford unrestrained mirth to the 
people and association with others in dances with whom marital 
relations are tabued may lead to undesirable complications. 

The Hos have no fixed date on which the festivals are to 
be celebrated, the ceremonies depending on the economic condi- 
tion of the villagers. When their granaries are full and they 
are free from outside engagements they meet together in the 
house of the Deuri or priest w'ho appoints a day for its celebra- 
tion. Each village decides for itself, so that a particular cere- 
mony extends over a long period, say a couple of months, in 
Kolhan. This is generally the case with Maghe and Balia 
festivals. The Hos possess no priest-caste among them, the 
village Deuri who is a member of the tribe and who is entrusted 
with their religious and sacredotal functions, is more or less 
a village official and is appointed for his special proficiency 
in the sacred lore of the tribe. The office is not absolutely 
hereditary, but generally the Deuriship goes to the family of the 
Deuri. The eldest son inherits the office of the father. I have 
seen a ease in which the eldest son was a minor, but was allowed 
to officiate as the Deuri wffiile his paternal uncle cited the hymns 
and formulas in the Maghe festival, which to all intents and 
purposes is regarded as the most important ' parav ’ of the Hos. 

The principal festival of the Hos is the Maghe which is 
held in January and February, As regards the significance of the 
w^ord ‘ Maghe ' opinions differ. The Mundas and other cognate 
tribes of the Chota Nagpur ' plateau also have this fesiivaL 
Mr. Roy has explained it by referring it to the Bengali month 
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chest three times and wishing. Then whatever he wanted— from 
a nioimtain down to a horse, he had. Kasinagh was told there 
was no water in the Lolab valley. He made the magic sign 
with three sticks, and blowdng on them, he made water. But 
the water had come from the land of the Jogi, which land had 
now therefore run dry. A wdzard dreamt that Kasinagh had 
deprived them of their water, and catching him in the valley, 
he asked him why he had done this. He was very angry, and 
turning him into" a snake, the wizard put him in his bag and 
returned to his own country. 

There he felt very hmigry and thirsty, and eat lots of fruit, 
though he w'as unable to quench his thirst as there was still no 
water. Then he hung his bag on the branch of a tree, and went 
to sleep underneath. But an old woman passing, thought she 
w^ould like to see what it was the old wizard had in his bag. 
As she opened it, the snake jumped out, and found his way to 
a place called Hamal,^ which is near the Lolab valley. The old 
w^oman followed, and turning, the snake spoke to her. It told 
her that if she wanted water, she was to dip a stick in the river. 
Then she was to run home dragging the stick after her, never 
letting it leave the ground. It would then create a river in its 
trail. The wizard woke up to the sound of rushing water, and 
wept as he had not found any. He returned to Kasinagh and 
asked who had let him out of the bag. But Kasinagh in answer 
said ; Unless you leave me at once, I will kill you. They star- 
ted fighting, and it went on for seven days, but the old wizard 
refused to stop, until Kasinagh had promised him some water. 
At last, his enemy promised him some, and consented to live for 
six months of the year in Jogi and the remainder in the Lolab. 

The holy man then asked the king’s daughter whether she 
would like to get married or not. Replying that she would 
rather remain single as she was, he told her to go to the land of 
Poonch. There was no water there, and she was told to scrape 
on the ground in a curve with a stick, which movement would 
produce some. Brynd did this, thus creating many rivers with 
a large lake which was named the Lorun Sat.^ 

Calcutta. April 1928. 


1 The Hamal district. Of. ibid. vol. II, p. 293. 

2 Lolan ? x4ncieiit ruins of that name are found in the Lohorin valley. 


Article No. 21 


Some of the Worship Festivals of the Hos of Kolhan. 

Bj- D. N. Majttmdae. 

As manv as seven important worship festivals are observed 
in Kolhan besides a number of minor ceremonies at regular 
intervals • Maghein January and February ; Balm in March and 
Inril-'D^urai in May; Hero in June; Bahtauli in July; 
Tamnkma in August and Kalam in August and September. 

Tn Seraikhela and other Feudatory States in Orissa, where the 
Hos live in close association with the Oriya speaking people, 
some of the latter’s festivals have been absorbed by the Hos. 
Tire Orivas also are seen to join in Ho festivals but they are 
not allowed to take part in Ho dances In Ho dance, men 
InA women are seen to mix together freely and en]oy each 
Xers company. As the Hos do not allow members oi other 
tribes to enter into matrimonial alliances within their tribe, 
it is no wonder that they deliberately refuse_ to dance with the 
Orivas Dances as a rule aSord unrestrained mirth to the 
Xple and association with others in dances with whom marital 
Sions are tabued may lead to undesirable complications. 

The Hos have no fixed date on which the festivals are to 
be celebrated, the ceremonies depending on the economic condi- 
Jorof the villagers. When their granaries are full and they 
are free from outside engagements they meet together in the 
house of the Deuri or priest who appoints a day for itb celebra 
S Bach village decides for itself, so that a particular cere- 
mony extends over a long period, say a couple of montlm. m 
Kolhan. This is generally the case with Maghe and Baha 
festivals The Hos possess no priest-caste among them, the 
village Deuri who is a member of the tribe and who is entrusted 
udth tSr religious and sacredotal functions, is more or less 

fn the?ae°rfdTOTro^f theX°b“!^*Thr office T not ^Jolutdy 

seen^ case in J cited the hymns 

anfformX festival, which to aU mtents and 

cKrstSr ‘bis fesL.l. 

SV, hi%5Sed iSy reUng it to ,li. Bengali month 
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chest three times and wishing. Then whatever he wanted— from 
a mountain down to a horse, he had. Kasinagh was told there 
w^as no water in the Lolab valley. He made the magic sign 
with three sticks, and blowing on them, he made water. But 
the water had come from the land of the Jogi, which land had 
now therefore run dry. A wizard dreamt that Kasinagh had 
deprived them of their water, and catching him in the valley, 
he asked him why he had done this. He was very angry, and 
turning him into a snake, the wizard put him in his bag and 
returned to his own country. 

There he felt very hungry and thirsty, and eat lots of fruit, 
though he was unable to quench his thirst as there was still no 
water. Then he hung his bag on the branch of a tree, and went 
to sleep underneath. But an old woman passing, thought she 
would like to see what it was the old wizard had in his bag. 
As she opened it, the snake jumped out, and found his way to 
a place called Hamal,^ which is near the Lolab valley. The old 
woman followed, and turning, the snake spoke to her. It told 
her that if she wanted water, she was to dip a stick in the river. 
Then she was to run home dragging the stick after her, never 
letting it leave the ground. It would then create a river in its 
trail. The wizard woke up to the sound of rushing water, and 
wept as he had not found any. He returned to Kasinagh and 
asked who had let him out of the bag. But Kasinagh in answer 
said ; Unless you leave me at once, I will kill you. They star- 
ted fighting, and it went on for seven days, but the old wizard 
refused to stop, until Kasinagh had promised him some water. 
At last, his enemy promised him some, and consented to live for 
six months of the year in Jogi and the remaindei' in the Lolab. 

The holy man then asked the king’s daughter whether she 
would like to get married or not. Replying that she would 
rather remain single as she was, he told her to go to the land of 
Poonch. There w^as no water there, and she was told to scrape 
on the ground in a curve with a stick, which movement would 
produce some. Brynd did this, thus creating many rivers with 
a large lake which was named the Lorun Sat.^ 

Calcutta. April 1928. 


1 The Hamal district. Cf. ibid. vol. II, p. 293. 

2 Lolan ? Ancient ruins of that name are found in the Lohorin valley. 



Article Xo. 21 


Some of the Worship Festivals of the Hos of Kolhaii* 

By D. N. Majumdae. 

As many as seven important worship festivals are observed 
in Kolhan besides a number of minor ceremonies at regular 
intervals ; Maghein January and February ; Balia in Mareli and 
April ; Darnurai in May ; Hero in June ; Bahtaiili in July ; 
Jamnama in August and Kalam in August and September' 
In Seraikhela and other Feudatory States in Orissa, where the 
Hos live in close association with the Orh^a speakhig people, 
some of the latter’s festivals have been absorbed bvlhe Hos. 
The Oriyas also are seen to join in Ho festivals but they are 
not allowed to take part in Ho dances. In Ho dance/ men 
and women are seen to mix together freely and enjoy each 
others company. As the Hos do not allow members of other 
tribes to enter into matrimoniaJ alliances within their tribe, 
it is no wonder that they deliberately refuse to dance with the 
Oriyas. Dances as a rule afford unrestrained mirth to the 
people and association with others in dances with whom marital 
relations are tabued may lead to undesirable complications. 

The Hos have no fixed date on which the festivals are to 
be celebrated, the ceremonies depending on the economic condi- 
tion of the villagers. When their granaries are full and they 
are free from outside engagements they meet together in the 
house of the Deuri or priest who appoints a day for its celebra- 
tion. Bach village decides for itself, so that a particular cere- 
mony extends over a long period, say a couple of months, in 
Kolhan. This is generally the case with Slaghe and Baha 
festivals. The Hos possess no priest-caste among them, the 
village Deuri who is a member of the tribe and who is entrusted 
with their religious and sacredotal functions, is more or less 
a village official and is appointed for his special proficienc}" 
in the sacred lore of the tribe. The office is not absolutely 
hereditary, but generally the Deuriship goes to the family of the 
Deuri. The eldest son inherits the office of the father. I have 
seen a case in which the eldest son was a minor, but was allowed 
to officiate as the Deuri while his paternal uncle cited the hymns 
and formulas in the Maghe festival, which to all intents and 
purposes is regarded as the most important ^ parav ’ of the Hos. 

The principal festival of the Hos is the Maghe which is 
held in January and February. As regards the significance of the 
word ‘ Maghe ’ opinions differ. The Mundas and other cognate 
tribes of the Chota Nagpur plateau also have this festival. 
Mr. Roy has explained it by referring it to the Bengali month 
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‘ Magh.’ As it is held in the month of ' Magh " the festival is 
known as ‘ Maghe/ Some are of opinion that as this festival is 
held in honour of spirits whose bodies were devoured by 
animals [i.e. Magia Bongas) it is styled ' Maghe Festival? 
Although the Hoswho are in touch with their urban neighbours, 
always try to misrepresent facts fearing lest their cultured 
neighbours will speak lightly of them, the people in the 
interior are to some extent free from this vice, and I have seen 
that straight questions put to them, have elicited the right 
answer. It appears from enquiries made in different quarters, 
that the term ‘ Maghi ' is not the same as ' " in Bengali, 

but is used to mean the procreative power of young men. 
Whether the latter significance is an after-thought or the 
general sexual liberty enjoyed by the people during the festival 
has suggested such an association that remains to be ascertained. 
But whenever I approached the people to have my doubts 
cleared regarding the use of the word, I was given an evasive 
answer and it was with much difficulty I could arrive at the 
present significance. Nor does it require any long stretch of 
imagination to arrive at such an explanation of the word for it 
is always after the celebration of the ‘ Maghe ’ festival that 
marriages are settled and the Hos believe that if they do not 
indulge heart and soul during the festival, the number of births 
in the tribe is sure to decrease. 

Every village has to celebrate this festival. Should any 
village fail to do it, it is sure to be doomed, the villagers are 
cursed and there is no hope for them. For Dessauli Bonga 
sends diseases and famines to the village, rats to devour the 
grains and epidemics to sweep away the villagers. If any 
individual refrains from taking part in the ceremony, his fate is 
sealed, his crops are sure to be damaged, members of his family 
must die or be devoured by wild animals. Such is the strong 
belief of the Hos, that there is hardly any absentee. People 
working in remote parts must come back to their respective 
villages during the festival to take part in it. The absence of 
any fixed date for the celebration of the festival, accounts for 
much inconvenience to Ho labourers whose field of w^ork 
may lie miles away and to young men who are tempted to 
participate in it in different villages. The festivals of the Hos 
afford unrestrained mirth and dalliance and these are baits 
enough to tempt the young men from neighbouring villages. 
The pernicious effects of the prevalent system of celebrating 
the festival in Kolhan have called for direct action on the part 
of Ho leaders and the precautionary measures adopted by them 
are commendable.^ 

The ritual portion of the festival extends over five conse- 
cutive days and on all the days except the last the villagers with 


a Modern Review, March, 1925. Author’s article on Social Reform. 
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the Deiiri at their head offer Piijas and sacrifices to the viliaiv 
deity or Dessauli Bonga. Offerings of ‘ liandia' and sacrifice,-: of 
fowls and ‘hodas’ or he-goats to ‘oa’ or ' wagoi ' 

{family spirits) are obligatory on every occasion. 

The following functions are attended to : — 

(1) 1st day. Gawmara. 

(2) 2nd day. Ote-illi. 

(3) 3rd day. Loyo. 

(4) 4th day. ' Marang parav.' 

(5) 5th day. Basi or Bonga Hanr. 

Gawmara: — When the villagers get ready for the fe^stivaL 
they meet at the house of the Deuri, where they decide upon a 
date for^ the celebration. Every Ho village is self-sufficient. 
It contains a family or two of ' Tantis ’ or weavers who supply 
coarse clothes to the Hos ; one or two families of • Loliar ’ or 
Blacksmiths, and a few families of ‘ Gaw ’ or cowmen. These 
belong to the lowest strata of Hindu society and mostly 
imported to be of service to the Ho population. They are 
generally paid for their services in kind, and in no case are 
allowed to hold lands for cultivation. The ' Gaw ’ tends the 
cattle of the village. The Hos do not milk their cow’s; for 
the milk belongs to the calves, and to deprive them of it, is, 
in their opinion, tantamount to depriving a child of its mother’s 
milk. Besides, the Hos consider it derogatory, if not beneath 
their dignit}^, to tend their cattle, so the ' Gaw ’ is appointed 
to look after the animals, for the Hos require them only for 
ploughing and preparing the soil. Now when the date for the 
ceremony arrives, the village * Gaw ’ is summoned to the house 
of the Deuri who instructs him about the paraphernalia required 
for the festival. On the morning of the first day of celebration, 
the villagers assemble in the courtyard of the Deuri, with 
offerings of heaps of grass known as ‘ Saiu ’ and * Bunum ’ 
which are placed on the spot rinsed with cowduiig solution. 
After a clean bath with an empty stomach and a clean and 
white ' botoi ’ on, the Deuri takes his seat in front of the heaps 
of grass and worships the prominent Bongas of Ho pantheon 
beginning with Dessauli. As soon as the worship is finished, 
the ' Gaw ’ is called upon to scatter the grass with his head 
imitating the ways of the cattle which he tends. The villagers 
then come back to their respective houses where they offer 
*' handia ’ and sacrifice fowls to " oa ’ or ^ wagoi ’ Bongas or 
ancestral spirits. The rest of the day passes in dance and 
animated revelry in the village ‘ akhara.'* 

Ote-illi : — On the second day, the Deuri offers ‘ iili ’ or 
rice-heer to the Bongas. The villagers come with pots full of 
' iili ’ or rice-been The Deuri and his wife sit together in 
the courtyard, each with a cup made of sal leaves in hand 
and two of the villagers approach the couple to pour the liquor 
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from the pots to the leal cups. The first man pours the liquor 
into the Deuri’s cup and the next into that of the Deuri’s 
wife. The Deuri mutters some incantations and then pours down 
the contents on the ground. The wife follows suit. Next, the 
two villagers change places and the first man pours liquor into 
the cup of the Deuri’s wife while the second man fills up 
the cup of the Deuri. This time also the liquor is dropped 
down. The process is thus repeated seven times, each man 
giving the liquor alternately to Deuri and his wife. The 
seventh time being over, Deuri and his wife drop down the 
leaf-cups and leave the place amidst loud cheers and ' hullah ' 
of the villagers. The remaining liquor is then distributed 
amongst all present, who cheered with the intoxicating drink, 
set up a dance at the village ' akhara ’ which is continued 
till late hours at night. 

Loyo: — There is no general ‘puja’ or sacrifice this day. 
The villagers observe it as a purificatory day, preparatory to the 
Marang festival, the principal function of the Maghe festival. 
Every house is swept clean, the floors and court 3 ^ards rinsed 
with cowdung solution and the villagers take a purificatory 
bath in the neighbouring river or tank as the case ma}^ be. 
On their return to their respective homes light cowdung 
solution is sprinHed on their heads and on all the articles of 
domestic use. After the ceremonial bath, villagers maj’- offer 
sacrifices to the ' oa ’ or ‘ wagoi ’ Bon gas, if the}^ had promised 
to do so during illness or for any social or agrarian troubles 
that might have occurred in the preceding year. The rest 
of the villagers pass the time in frivolous jollities. 

The fourth day is set aicart for the celebration of the 
•' Marang Parav,’ which is the main function of the festival. 
The Deuri has to fast all day and is not allowed to take 
anything except some quantit}^ of rice-beer which is a drink of 
the Hos. Generally speaking, he does not touch rice-beer even. 
The ceremony begins from the afternoon, when the villagers 
accompanjT' the Deuri to the village ' bandh ’ or river, wdiere 
the latter takes a ceremonial bath amidst deafening cheers 
and ' hullah ’ of the villagers, and the drums playing all the 
time. The place of worship is al way's outside the limits of the 
village, at the crossing of two or more village alleys, where a 
raised platform has already’’ been erected the day before. The 
Deuri is then conducted by the villagers to this place of 
worship after his ceremonial bath to invoke the ' Dessauli 
Bonga ’ and to offer sacrifices. The villagers take with them 
one large pot containing rice-beer, a pot full of water, some 
leaf cups, one red cock and two hens. The Deuri first places a 
piece of bark which they call ‘ lama ’ aiid an ' Icha ’ twig with 
blossoms, which the}?- call ^ ichabali ’ with the chanting of some 
formulas, most of which are corrupt ^patois’ consisting of 
obscene utterances and are supx^osed to please the Desvsauli 
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Bouga. The Deuri then pours riee-bt'er iiito the leal eup.>. ai.a 
scatters some ' arua ' rice on the ground and taking iiold ot t ' e 
cock litters the same iiicaiitatioiis again. After ’^eaeh lenet:- 
tioii of the hymns, the Deuri places tiie cock oi: the moui d 
so as to enable it to eat the grains scattered and the villagers 
about four or five in number assist the Deuri in blor/iog hoirr- of 
buffaloes each time the cock partakes of the grains. The procc'^s 
is repeated seven times, when the cock is "kiliecl by the Deuri 
amidst deafermig sounds of horns. The fresh blood h poured ; os 
the ^ ground in front of the Deuri and the cock throvni aside. 

Next the Deuri takes the hen and chants the iiicaiitatioiis 
and after the seventh repetition the hen is likewise killed aiid 
offered to the ' Nage Bongad As the * Nage Boiiga ’ is a 
female spirit a cock cannot be offered to her. The blood is 
sprinkled on the ground and the body put aside. Lastly the 
Deuri takes the second hen and offers it to Burn Bi:>iiga * 
and other spirits of the forest, this time, however, the hen is not 
sacrificed by the Deuri, who throws it away after citing the 
hymns, when the villagers kill it each throwing a stone at 
the poor creature, thus affording cruel sport to the gathering. 
The Deuri then sprinkles water on the cock and the hen and the 
villagers w^ho assisted the Deuii take them to the Deurrs 
house, ivhere these are cooked and eaten by the Deuri and 
his helpmates. The rest of the villagers then retire to the 
village ' akhara ' where the dance is in full swing and join with 
the party. The hen killed by the villagers is the spoil of 
the village Dorn. 

The songs sung on the occasion are either serious or 
obscene. The obscene ones are fouler than ' language can 
express. An example of the latter is the attempt of male 
dancers to describe the female organ while the female dancers 
describe the male organ. Thei' will tell you that unless the 
villagers indulge in these vulgar songs, calamities worse than 
death are sure to fall on them, the Boogas w^ould get displeased 
and in their wrath cause all sorts of diseases and epidemics to 
chastise the villagers. The underl3dng motive of this particular 
custom seems to be something else, for we know that the Oraoiis 
also perform certain magico-religious observances to augment 
the procreative power of the tribe. A slit is made on the 
central pivot of a dormitory house, and the boys are required to 
press their generative organ into this with the belief that 
this magical observance will increase the procreative power 
of the young men of the tribe. So the description of sex organs 
too may mean a device for augmentation of the generative 
power of the tribe ; for we- know, ■ amongst the Hos during 
festivals, men and women mix freely and great strain is 
exercised on the laws of decorum. -Sexual license l^ef-ore 
marriage, though not tacitly recognised, is prevalent amongst 
the Hos, and a girl does not suffer on account of any intrigue 
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before her marriage. Practically there are no vsociai laws 
forbidding a young man to enter into much intimacy with 
a girl of a neighbouring village — unless the intimacy is carried 
to the extreme and an issue is apprehended. In" such case 
the girFs parents will force the young man to marry the girl, or 
bribe some other young man to marry her. 

The fifth day witnesses a typical ceremony known as the 
' Basi ’ or the Bonga hanr ’ or the expulsion of the spirits. 
Like the ^Bisarjan’ ceremony of Hindus, performed on the 4th 
day of the ’Durga Puja ' when the Goddess ‘Durga’ with 
alfher company is commuted to the river, the Hos also drive 
away the spirits on the fifth day of the festival. 

The function is called ' Basi ’ or the *end. The villagers 
armed with sticks, four to five cubits long, come out in batdies 
of ten to twelve and begin hunting the spirits with vociferous 
songs and incantations unintelligible to the villagers themselves. 
They assemble at the boundary line of the village and begin by 
singing or rather chanting their invocations in singsong tune and 
run in zigzag till one of them shows signs of being possessed 
with a spirit and points out a spot which is accepted by the 
villagers as the haunt of the spirits. The possessed" man 
runs with, the villagers at his heels on to a big tree or ‘ Jungle ' 
near by and addresses the spirits thus : — 

We have brought you here. 

We want you to stay here. 

Please take up your abode on the tree. 

With these words they return to the village. Thus finishes 
the great ^ Maghe ’ festival of the Hos. 

Baba Festival : — Baha means flower and ' Baha parav ’ is 
the flower festival of the Hos. It is held early in Spring 
betw^een March and April when the Sal tree blossoms. Nature 
wears a flowery garment and like a newly wedded bride she 
appears with all her freshness and charms. The primitive 
mind marvels at this mystic and wonderful aspect of Nature, 
and the surprise that makes him to approach her with all 
the reverence of a devotee, induces him to place his choicest 
presents at her sacred altar. Nature is believed to be the 
bride of ‘ Sing Bonga ’ and the divine marriage is consum- 
mated by universal rejoicings and offering Pujas and sacrifices 
to the ‘Dessauli.’ The divine marriage is also regarded as the 
symbol of fertility. The Mundas and the Oraons also celebrate 
this divine marriage and all their marriages are held after 
the consummation of the divine marriage. The Hos also 
do not allow any wedding before the ‘Baha’ festival. The 
explanation of this divine nuptial may be gathered from the 
following extract from Dr. Frazer’s Golden Bough (Abridged 
Edition, p. 142). 

‘‘ At Athens, the god of the vine, Dionysus, was annuaily 



riiarrieci to the queen, and it appears that the eon^-ainmation o: 
this divine marriage as well as the espousals wa- enacted at the 
ceremonj but whether the part of the god was played by a 
man or an image we do not know. We learn from Aristotle tVait 
the ceremony took place in the old official residence of the kiii:r, 
known as the cattle stall which stood near tile Prytaneiiii: 
or Townhall on the north-eastern slope of the Accupcies. Tb 
object of the iiiarriage can hardly have been any otner than that 
of ensuring the fertility of the vines and other fruit trees of 
which Dionysus was the god. Thus both in form and in meaiiiiig 
the cererjioiiy would answer to the nuptials of the king and 
queen in May.'' 

Again, in the same work 'we find, *•" Every year about 
the middle of March when the season for fisliing with the 
dragnet began the Algonqiuns and Hiirons married their nets to 
tw’o girls aged six or seven. The reason for choosing the 

brides so young was to make surer that they were virgins. Tiie\' 
did so and the fishing turned out all that could be wished,*' 

The illiistratioiis cited above make it dear that these 
faiielf ul and dramatic nuptials are intended as a magical device 
to augment the fertility of the vines or fruit trees or to ensure 
success of the fishing season. The same may be held, with 
regard to the divine marriage of the prinii tive tribes wlio 
also intend to ensure the fecundity of the tribe. 

The festival extends over tw'o eonseeutive days. The 
first da}" is kiiowui as ^ Baguriigiti.'* Every village possesses a 
big tree or hill near by which is regarded a.s the abode of 
the ' Dessauli Bonga ' and the villagers with the Deuri at the 
head approach the abode of the Bonga with a basketful of 
cowduiig. A particular spot is selected under the tree or at 
the foot of the hill which the Deuri sweeps and plasters over 
with cow'diing. He then promises to the ' Dessauli Bonga ' 
that he rvould come the next morning with ofierings and the 
party retire to the village. The Deuri fasts all day and is only 
allowed to drink small qiiantit}’ of rice-beer. At about ,10 a.m. 
next morning the' ’ Piija' begins. The male me,nibers of the 
village with the Deuri go to the appointed place where the 
Dessauli is worshipped with great eclat. The villagers p!.aee 
heaps of Sal flowers on the spot, sprinkled with' cow^dimg 
solution. A cock is also taken for sacrifice. First the Deuri 
offers the flow^ers to the Dessauli with incantations :■ — 

Tising deo bahaparav hamoko dumoko 
Mera kula mera bing burn horare 
Gara horare sitia betiako bugite kotafiko 
Mera boasii mera laiaso. 

^ w *■ *!■ 

Baba su barer sebametanai saramtanai 

Parjako paikiko merako laihasiia, merako bohasiia 

Bugiakaii napaikan gekako 
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Then the cock is taken by the Dead and as in the 
' Marang Parav/ some grains of ‘ arua dee ' are scattered 
on the ground. The Dead utters incantations in honor of the 
Bessauii and after each such incantation the cock is placed on 
the ground to enable it to partake of the scattered grains. 
This is repeated seven times when the cock is killed hy the 
Beiiri. 

Nest the Deuri has to cook the sacrificed cock and some 
*arua’ rice on the spot. When the cooking is finished the 
Deuri’s wife goes to the spot and stirs the contents of the 
pots with a ladle. The number of stirrings is limited by the 
number of times the Deuri walks round the spot citing jncaiita- 
tioiis as lie moves. 

The Deuri then distributes the flowers amongst the villagers 
who rally around him to receive them. The flowers are made to 
hang ivQely from the thatch of every house in the village, and it 
is believed, that the flowers possess the power to drive away 
diseases and epidemics. 

The party then retire to the village where the w^omen 
expect them. For it is the custom in Baha. festival not to cook 
food before the people return from the ‘ Puja.’ With the 
exception of ^ liandia ’ the villagers, male and female, do not 
touch any food. On return from the place of worship the 
villagers propitiate the ^ Oa ’ Bongas in their respective houses 
wdth rice, ' handia ’ cocks or he-goats as promised during 
the year. This being finished the women cook their food 
and men and women sit together for the breakfast. 

Maidens deck themselves with floral wreaths and like 
angels tread lightly up and down the village attracting notice of 
the young men who come from all parts of Kolhan to enjoy the 
festival. This is the time for mutual selection ; and young 
people desirous of matrimony make the best use of the occasion. 
And as a result of this many matches are consummated after the 
Baha festival. 

Early in July when the fields are ready for cultivation and 
seeds are to be sown, the villagers observe a festival known 
as Hero-Parav. This time also the i3residing deity of the 
village, i.e. the ‘ Dessauli Bonga ’ is worshipped wdth offerings of 
handia, he-goat, etc. The first day is known as ‘ gurugiti,’ when 
the villagers select a spot each in his respective field and 
besmear it with cowdung. When the spot is thus rinsed, each 
villager places three sticks tied together with ropes made of 
‘ Babui * plant and cover the sticks with thorns to protect these 
from the cattle. The villagers vow to the ' Dessauli Bonga * 
saying that they will offer sacrifices and pujas next morning. 

The next day at 11 a.m., the villagers accompany the 
Deuri to his field where he worships the Dessauli with sacrificea 
of ‘ Bodas ’ or he-goats and offerings of ^ handia.’ Then thej^ 
go to their respective fields and worship the Dessauli separately 
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with ofrerings tliat they eau afford to, after ’.vliien they retain 
to the village. In the evening each villager preparee bread or 
' cliapai ’ in liis house and conseerate a portion to * Oa " or 
“ Wagoi ' Boiigas after which they ^it down togethei’ for the 
meals. 
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Then the cock is taken by the Demi and as in the 
' Marang Parav/ some grains of ' arua rice ' are scattered 
on the ground. The Deiiri utters incantations ’ in honor of the 
Dessauii and after each such incantation the cock is placed on 
the ground to enable it to partake of the scattered grains. 
This is repeated seven times when the cock is killed by the 
Deiiri. 

Next the Deuri has to cook the sacrificed cock and some 
= araa’ rice on the spot. When the cooking is finished the 
Deuri’ s wife goes to the spot and stirs the contents of the 
pots with a ladle. The number of stirrings is limited by the 
number of times the Deuri walks round the spot citing. incanta- 
tions as he moves. 

The Deuri then distributes the fliowers amongst the villagers 
who rally around him to receive them. The flowers are made to 
hang freely from the thatch of every house in the village, and it 
is believed, that the flowers possess the power to drive asvay 
diseases and epidemics. 

The party then retire to the village where the women 
expect them. For it is the custom in Baha. festival not to cook 
food before the people return from the * Puja.’ With the 
exception of ‘ handia ’ the villagers, male and female, do not 
touch any food. On return from the place of worship the 
villagers propitiate the ' Oa ’ Bongas in their respective houses 
with rice, ‘ handia ’ cocks or he-goats as promised during 
the year. This being finished the women cook their food 
and men and women sit together for the breakfast. 

Maidens deck themselves with floral wreaths and like 
angels tread lightly up and down the village attracting notice of 
the young men who come from all parts of Kolhan to enjoy the 
festival. This is the time for mutual selection ; and young 
people desirous of matrimony make the best use of the occasion. 
And as a result of this many matches are consummated after the 
Baha festival. 

Early in July when the fields are ready for cultivation and 
seeds are to be sown, the villagers observe a festival known 
as Hero-Parav. This time also the presiding deity of the 
village, i.e. the * De&sauli Bonga ’ is worshipped wdthoflerings of 
handia, he-goat, etc. The first day is known as ‘ gurugiti,’ when 
the villagers select a sj)ot each in his respective field and 
besmear it with cowdung. When the spot is thus rinsed, each 
villager places three sticks tied together with ropes made of 
‘ Babul ’ plant and cover the sticks with thorns to protect these 
from the cattle. The villagers vow to the Dessauli Bonga " 
saying that they will offer sacrifices and pujas next morning. 

The next day at 11 a.m., the villagers accompany the 
Deuri to his field where he worships the Dessauli with sacrifices 
of ‘ Bodas ’ or he-goats and offerings of handia.’ Then they 
go to their respective fields and worship the Dessauli separately 
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Then the cock is taken by the Deuri and as in the 
Maraiig Parav/ some grains of ‘ arua rice ' are scattered 
on the ground. The Deiiri utters incantations ' in honor of the 
Dessanii and after each such incantation the cock is placed on 
the ground to enable it to partake of the scattered grains. 
This Is repeated seven times when the cock is killed W the 
Deiiri. 

Next the Deuri lias to cook the sacrificed cock and some 
•arua® rice on the spot. When the cooking is finished the 
Deuri’ s wife goes to the spot and stirs the contents of the 
pots with a ladle. The number of stirrings is limited by the 
number of times the Deuri walks round the spot citing. incanta- 
tions as he moves. 

The Deuri then distributes the flowers amongst the villagers 
who rally around him to receive them. The flowers are made to 
hang freely from the thatch of every house in the village, and it 
is believed, that the flowers possess the power to drive away 
diseases and epidemics. 

The party then retire to the village where the women 
expect them. For it is the custom in Baha. festival not to cook 
food before the people return from the ' Puja.’ With the 
exception of ^ handia ’ the villagers, male and female, do not 
touch anj’ food. On return from the place of worship the 
villagers propitiate the ' Oa ’ Bongas in their respective houses 
with rice, ' handia ’ cocks or he-goats as promised during 
the year. This being finished the women cook their food 
and men and women sit together for the breakfast. 

Maidens deck themselves with floral wreaths and like 
angels tread lightly up and down the village attracting notice of 
the young men who come from all parts of Kolhan to enjoy the 
festival. This is the time for mutual selection ; and young 
people desirous of matrimony make the best use of the occasion. 
And as a result of this many matches are consummated after the 
Baha festival. 

Early in July when the fields are ready for cultivation and 
seeds are to be sown, the villagers observe a festival known 
as Hero -Para V. This time also the presiding deity of the 
village, i.e. the ‘ De&sauli Bonga ’ is worshipped with offerings of 
handia, he-goat, etc. The first day is knowm as ‘ gurugiti,® when 
the villagers select a spot each in his respective field and 
besmear it with cowdung. When the spot is thus rinsed, each 
villager places three sticks tied together with ropes made of 
‘ Babul ® plant and cover the sticks with thorns to protect these 
from the cattle. The villagers vow to the ^ Dessauli Bonga ® 
saying that they will offer sacrifices and pujas next morning. 

The next day at 11 a.m., the villagers accompany the 
Deuri to his field where he worships the Dessauli with sacrifices 
of * Bodas ’ or he-goats and offerings of ^ handia.® Then they 
go to their respective fields and worship the Dessauli separately 
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witli offerings tliat they can afford to, after which they reiurii 
to the village. In the evening each villager prepares bread or 
* cliapai ’ in his house and consecrate a portion to ' Oa ’ or 
‘ Wagoi ’ Boiigas after which they sit down together for tlie 
meals. 
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Then the cock is taken by the Deuiri and as in the 
' Maraiig Parav/ some grains of ^ arua rice ’ are scattered 
on the ground. The Deuri utters incantations ' in honor of the 
Dessauli and after each such incantation the cock is placed on 
the ground to enable it to partake of the scattered grains. 
This is repeated seven times when the cock is killed hj the 
Beiiri. 

Next the Deuri has to cook the sacrificed cock and some 
' arua ® rice on the spot. When the cooking is finished the 
Deuri’ s wife goes to the spot and stirs the contents of the 
pots with a ladle. The number of stirrings is limited by the 
number of times the Deuri walks round the spot citing. incanta- 
tions as he moves. 

The Deuri then distributes the flowers amongst the villagers 
who rally around him to receive them. The flowers are made to 
hang freely from the thatch of every house in the village, and it 
is believed, that the flowers possess the power to drive away 
diseases and epidemics. 

The party then retire to the village where the women 
expect them. For it is the custom in Baha. festival not to cook 
food before the people return from the ^ Puja.’ With the 
exception of ' handia ’ the villagers, male and female, do not 
touch any food. On return from the place of worship the 
villagers propitiate the ^ Oa ’ Bongas in their respective houses 
with rice, ' handia ’ cocks or he-goats as promised during 
the year. This bemg finished the women cook their food 
and men and women sit together for the breakfast. 

Maidens deck themselves with floral wreaths and like 
angels tread lightly up and down the village attracting notice of 
the young men who come from all parts of Kolhan to enjoy the 
festival. This is the time for mutual selection ; and young 
people desirous of matrimony make the best use of the occasion. 
And as a result of this many matches are consummated after the 
Baha festival. 

Early in July when the fields are ready for cultivation and 
seeds are to be sown, the villagers observe a festival known 
as Hero-Parav. This time also the presiding deity of the 
village, i.e. the ‘ De&sauli Bonga ’ is worshipped with offerings of 
handia, he-goat, etc. The first day is known as ‘ gurugiti,’ wiien 
the villagers select a spot each in his respective field and 
besmear it with cowdung. When the spot is thus rinsed, each 
villager places three sticks tied together with ropes made of 
‘ Babul ’ plant and cover the sticks with thorns to protect these 
from the cattle. The villagers vow to the ‘ Dessauli Bonga ’ 
saying that they will offer sacrifices and pujas next morning. 

The next day at 11 a.m., the villagers accompany the 
Deuri to his field where he worships the Dessauli with sacrifices 
of ® Bodas ’ or he-goats and offerings of ' handia.’ Then they 
go to their respective fields and worship the Dessauli separately 
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with ofieriiigs that they can afford to, alter whicli they return 
to the village. In the evening each villager prepares bread or 
• chapai ’ in his house and consecrate a "portion to *' Oa ’ or 
‘Wagoi' Bongas after which they sit down together for the 
meals. 




Article Xo. 22. 


Ttie Use of Nose Ornaments in India.' 

By K. X. Chatterjee. 

(Communicated by Br. B. 8. Giiha.) 

A comparative study of ornameuts and modes of oriia- 
meiitation, ancient and modern, shows many striking cliaiio-efr 
that have taken place in this conntry during the passa^^e '^ot 
centuries. ” - o - 

Amongst others the use of nose ornaments may be cited 
as a prominent case in point, for, although this ‘ particular 
class of ornaments is now in almost iiniv^sal u.se all over 
India, it can be definitely proved that it is foreign in origin 
and of comparatively recent introduction. 

In a study of the antiquity of types of ornament in India, 
one has perforce to fall back on secondary evidence, due to the 
fact that, unlike Egypt, very few actual 'finds have been made 
of ancient hoards of ornament and treasure. It may be remarked 
in passing that amongst these few finds of antique Jewellery 
not a single article can be definitely said to be a nose ornament. 

The secondai\y evidence referred to above may be divided 
into two sections, namely : — 

1st. Evidence of visual representation, such as sculpture, 
painting, frescoes, etc., from historical monuments and temples. 

2nd. Evidence in Literature. 

I will first put forward the results of the investigation of 
the evidence in pictorial and plastic arts. 

I started with the Barhut stupa remains in the Indian 
Museum of this city, because the figures cut in relief are in good 
provservation and a profusion of Jewellery of many t35q)es and 
varieties are represented therein. The number of male and 
female characters depicted is very large and they represent all 
classes. A minute examination failed to show a single nose 
ornament. In confirmation of my findings I may quote 
Cunningham’s remarks in his monograph on the Stupa of Barhut, 
p. 34. 

'' There are no nose rings and I may note here that I have 
not observed the use of this hideous disfigurement in any ancient 
sculptures,” 

Next came Sanchi. I have to confess here that my search 
in this case was conducted by means of photographs of the 


1 Read before the Anthropological Section of the Indian Science 
Congress held in Calcutta, January, 1928. 
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Archaeological Survey of India and not by examination in 
situ. However, here also I found no nose ornament. 

Similarly, the sculptural remains at Bodh Gaya, Amaravati, 
Udaigiri, Samath, Badami, Eliora, Elephanta and the Orissa 
temples at Bhubaneswar and Konark were studied by means 
of the photograph albums of the Archaeological Survey and 
from the illustrations in the various memoirs, monographs and 
histories of art. such as those by Fergusson, Cunningham, 
Burgess, Vincent Smith and Coomaraswamy. 

A prolonged and careful search showed that nose ornaments 
were absent in all these iDhotographs and drawings, and the same 
was the case wdth regard to the reproductions of the collections 
of ancient and mediaeval Indian sculptures in the museums of 
this countiy and abroad. 

During a recent tour in the States of Udaipur and Jaipur 
in Bajputana I carefully examined the sculptures on the temples 
and monuments at Eklingarh, Chittor and Amber. I was not 
able to find a single instance of a nose ornament even in the 
Jagat Siromani temple of Amber, which is reputed to have been 
built by Raja Maiisingh, the great general of Akbar. 

Further I may say that I have carefully searched the 
statuary and other sculptural work on view in the archaeologi- 
cal galleries of the Indian Museum. Nose ornaments are cons- 
picuous by their absence there, too. 

The sculptural remains mentioned above cover a period 
starting from about the 2nd century B.C. to the sixteenth 
century of the present era. 

The only instance that I have been able to find of nose 
ornaments being shown in plastic work is in the Pudu Mandapam 
of the great temple at Madura, where the statues of the queens of 
Tirumal Naik are shown with nose ornaments. These sculptures 
were executed during the 17th century and therefore may be 
considei'ed to be fairly recent. 

Beyond the limits of present-day India, there are the im 
mense and fairly well-preserved sculptural remains of Borobudur 
and Prambanam at Java, It is, I believe, fairly certain that 
these works were executed under Indian direction and the in 
spiration and technique are typical of Ancient India. 

I have examined a fairly complete set of excellent photo- 
graphs of these places and also the splendid reproductions in 
Krom’s Borobudur. There also the nose ornament is absent. 

Turning to pictorial evidence we bave the Frescoes (or as 
Sir John Marshall says, tempera paintings) at Ajanta and Bagh 
in India and Sigiriya in Ceylon. 

I have very carefully gone through the reproductions 
in Griffith’s and Lady Herringham’s books on Ajanta and 
the recent publication of the India Society on the cave temples 
at Bagh. They do not contain any representation of nose 
ornaments. In confirmation with regard to Ajanta I may 
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quote Grifiitli. ‘^Tlie nose ring nowhere appears.” Grimtl:*' 
Ajaiita, VoL L p, 16. 

Similarl}^ nose ornaments are absent in the few drawings 
I have seen of SIgirija frescoes. 

Going further afield, I mention that the reprodiietioii> 
of the paintings in the cave temples of Tun Huang, published 
by Sir Aurel Stein in his Thousand Buddhas;' do not seem > 
contain an\^ nose ornaments either. 

Coming to Indian paintings in general, the earliest repre- 
sentation of nose ornaments that I have seen are in "the 
reproductions of some illustrated Gujrati manuscripts., reputed 
to date back to the 15th century, in Coomaraswamy's His- 
tory of Indian and Indonesian Art. I have myself seen several 
such manuscripts in some private collections, though they 
are not so oldj and they undoubtedly do show nose oriiameiits. 

In striking contrast to the above are the illiistratioii> 
ill the Razm Namah, in the Jeypore State library. This 
book was written and illustrated by the order of the 
Emperor Akbar, 1 do not remember having seen any nose 
ornaments in any of the illustrations, although it must be 
said that I had no chance of carefully going through them. In 
any case, several of those pictures have been reproduced in 
the Journal of Indian Art and elsewhere, and in these the 
female characters depicted have not been shown with nose 
ornaments, although profusely adorned with Jewellery other- 
wise. 

Later paintings show nose ornaments as a rule, although a 
painting depicting the marriage procession of Prince Khurriini 
(later the Emperor Shah Jehan) shows a troupe of female 
musicians not one of whom has any nose ornament. 

Next comes the question of evidence in literature. I have 
to start here with a confession that mj? knowledge of Sans- 
krit being very poor, I have had to rely upon the authority 
of others. 

I have myself only gone through Arthashastra and 
Amarakosha. Arthashastra contains a detailed account of 
the stringing of pearls and precious stones together with 
the uses of the same for personal adornment. Various parts of 
the body and head are described as being the seats of orna- 
ments, but the nose is excluded, although, as is well kiiowii, of 
ail gems the pearl is most commonly used in nose orna- 
ments. Amarakosha gives a fairly big list of ornaments in use 
in India at that period but no^ mention is made of nose 
ornaments. 

In a paper, which deals with literary evidence only, on the 
question of the nose ring as an Indian ornament published in the 
(N.S.) VoL XIX., Mr. N. B. Divatia, B.A., C.S.. 
makes the definite statement that neither the Sanskrit lexicons 
nor the general literature contains any reference to the nose ring. 
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Prof. Jogash. Chandra Ray Vidyanidhi, t-he well known 
lexicographer and Sanskrit scholar, in an article of his published 
in the Bengali periodical ‘Trabasi’’ VoL 27, part 2, No. 1 , 
mentions that he has failed to find the name of a single nose 
ornament in Sanskrit literature, thereby confirming my views 
on the subject as expressed in an article published previously 
in the same journal. 

Both the aiithorities quoted above agree that the pre- 
sent-day Indian names of such ornaments are of non-Sanskritic 
origin. Indeed Mr. Divatia quotes from two Persian lexicons, 
Asaf-ul-logat, and Gayas-ul-lugat, which give Persian names of 
nose ornaments together with the statement that such names 
are of Turkish derivation. 

From what has been stated above, I hope my contention 
that nose ornaments are non-Indian in origin and were unknown 
here up to the early mediaeval period has been ampty substan- 
tiated. 

Next comes the question as to the source from which such 
ornaments were introduced into India. 

Mr. Divatia contends that since t he present-day Indian 
names of this class of ornaments are Mohammedan in origin, 
and further since De Quincey in his ''Toilette of the Hebrew 
lady ’’ mentions that nose ornaments were in vogue amongst the 
Hebrews and the Midianites, it can be taken for granted that 
nose ornaments were introduced by the Mohammedan inva- 
ders and that they originated in the Mohammedan countrievS 
abroad. 

I personally cannot make any definite statement in this 
matter, excepting that everything points to the introduction 
of nose ornaments by the Mohammedan invaders, inasmuch 
as they appeared in India after the Mohammedan invasion and 
the use of such trinkets became widespread with the expan- 
sion of Mohammedan power here. 

As regards the origin in Mohammedan countries I am 
not so certain. I failed to find a single illustration of any such 
ornament amongst hundreds of excellent reproductions of any 
plastic and pictorial art from the ancient monuments of Egypt j 
Phoenicia, Babylonia, Assyria and Ancient Persia. 

It is true that the nose jewel " Nezem ” was in use 
amongst the Hebrews, as we find mention of it in the Bible in 
several places, such as amongst the presents given to Rebecca 
by Abraham’s servant (Gen. XXIV. 22, 47) and in Ezekiel (XVI. 
12) "a jew^el for her nose,” etc. But still that does not 
explain the absence of such ornaments from the pictorial and 
plastic representations. The ornament was probably like our 
Laung, Phuli or Nakchhabi and not the Besar, Bulak or 
Nath which entails piercing of the septum. 

It may be that a particular group of Semitic tribes were 
in the habit of using nose ornaments. 
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Nose ornaments of various kinds are in use at the present 
time ill Egypt, Syria and a few other countries inhabited bv a 
Mohammedan population. The solitary pictorial evidence that 
I have so far found to prove that nose^ ornaments w'ere used 
by Mohammedans in the early mediaeval period, lies in a 
painting by Shapur, the famous Persian painter, depicting a 
dancing scene at the court of Mohammad Tiighlak. All tie 
dancing girls, whose costume, head*dress and features are foreiizi: 
and Mohammedan, wear nose ornaments. Otherwise the 
Persian, Arabic and Turkish paintings, as in Martin’s collec- 
tion, do not show this ornament. 

That other peoples, besides those of India, who came in con - 
tact with the Semitic Mohammedan civilization, also adopted 
nose ornaments is seen from the following description of" the 
dress and ornaments of a particular Tartar tribe in a book 
named “ The Costumes of the Russian Empire ” published in 
1803. Similar details of many other Tartar tribes are alsc^ 
given but with regard to this particular one, the Nogai. the 
description contains the following extraordinary statement : 

And some of them even pass through the nostrils a ring 
loaded 3 vith pearls and valuable stones which descends as low 
as the mouth ; this strange ornament is not uncommon to the 
females of Astrakhan and is generally w’orn bx’ all those who 
dwell on the borders of Akhtouba” (i.e. the Persian border). 

In describing their occupation the book further says : “ they 
carrj’ on an extensive commerce with the Armenians, Persians 
and Boukharians,” which shows their points of contact with the 
Mohammedan civilization. The ornament described resembles 
our Nath. It would be interesting to find out the history of 
this article in that locality. 

In case it could be proved that the use of nose ornaments 
was absent or fairly scarce amongst such peoples of India as did 
not come much in contact with the Mohammedan civilization, 
ny virtue of. their ]alaces of habitat being either difEcuIt of 
access during the Mohammedan suzerainty or being situated 
beyond the reaches of Mohammedan conquest, then a further 
proof of the Mohammedan medium of introduction of these 
articles would be established. Unfortunately I have not been 
able to go very far in this matter for want of ready reference. 
Still I may mention the following facts for all they are worth: 

In the monograph on Birhors (by Mr. S. C, Roy) it is stated 
that that tribe does not use nose ornaments. The Birhors live 
in a country that was particularly out of the ww prior to the 
introduction of raihvays. 

In Mr. A. K. Iyer’s monograph on ‘‘The Coehiii tribes and 
castes ” the descriptions of the dress and ornaments of the vari- 
ous tribes are commendably complete and the book contains 
some excellent reproductions of photographs. In the followdiig 
descriptive accounts and photographs no nose ornament is in 
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e^ridence, although elsewhere tlie^- have been both described and 
pictorialiy depicted : 

Pulayaiis — Photograph of a group of seven . females and 
description. 

Kaiiiyaii— Photograph of a group. 

Yalaii — Photograph of a group of 12 females and descrip- 
tion. 

Indeed it may be said that nose ornaments do not seem to 
be much in use amongst the tribes and castes described in 
Vol. I of that treatise and amongst the fishing tribes described 
ill Vol. II. These tribes are mostly forest dwellers or fishing 
peoples of the coast, that is to say. the segregated peoples of a 
country that lay beyond the precincts of the Mohammedan 
empires and kingdoms. 

Thurston’s treatise on the castes and tribes of Southern 
India is not so complete as Mr. Iyer’s book with regard to the 
description of dress and ornaments, but still from ivhat there 
is in that work it seems that the Kanikars and Todas do 
not use nose ornaments to any appreciable extent. In 
the case of the Kadir tribe it is distinctly mentioned 
that the males have their noses pierced and stopped with pieces 
of wood. No nose ornaments are mentioned in the case of 
the females, neither does the photographic reproduction show it. 

Apart from such isolated groups it may be said that nose 
ornaments are in general use throughout present-day India 
proper, although there are signs of its falling in disfavour 
in the more cultured and advanced sections of society. 

To sum up, it seems quite certain that nose ornaments 
came into India with the . Mohammedan invaders, or rather 
I should say, in the train of the invaders, for who amongst them 
— Arabs, Persians, Moguls, Turks, Tartars, etc. — were actu- 
ally responsible for the introduction, and whether those orna- 
ments were in general use amongst the introducers for any 
considerable period of time, cannot be determined- as yet. The 
evidence of Persian miniature paintings seelns to show that it 
was not in use in that countrjr. Manucci’s descriptions seem 
to prove that it was not in general use in the Moghul harems 
of his day. So far for negative evidence. 

As regards positive evidence, we liave the following, 
namely : (i) the use of the Nezem amongst the Hebrews of 
ancient time and probably some other Semitic tribes, (ii) 
the picture of the female dancers in Shapiir’s painting, 
(iii) the nose ornament worn by the females of the Nogai tribe 
in common with all tribes of Astrakhan (Costumes of the Empire 
of Russia) on the borders of the Akhtouba, (iv) the present- 
day use of nose ornaments in Syria, Egypt and parts of 
other Mahommedan countries, (v) the derivation of the word 
*‘Bulak” or ^‘Bulakh” denoting a nose pendant (composed 
usually of three pearls arranged in a triangle of which the 
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lowermost is usually an elongated pear-shaped pearl; 
in Northem India. Mr. Divatia says that tlie lexicon {Asat-ui 
Ingat) consulted by him gives the derivation as from TiirkisL 
and the meaning variously as {a) hole, lb) the no.-triL f 
string passed through a eameiss nose, and lastly id\ as l 4 
nose ornament. The further information is dveii that the 
Turks consider this word as of Eastern (Mr.^ Divatia takr> 
it that ‘"East” in this instance means Arabia, Persia, etc. 
origin. The last- (vi) and the most important piece of evi- 
dence is as follows. It can be easily shown that almost all 
Indian ornaments which were in use in this country in the Fre- 
Mahommedan period, reached Further or C-^reater India to 
the East, meaning such countries as Burma, Malay Peninsula, 
Java, Bali, Borneo, Siam, Indo-China, etc., by means of cultoral 
contact through trade, religion and in some cases actual con- 
quest. But strange!}^ enough, of the myriad forms and vari- 
eties of nose ornaments not one, not even the practice of wear- 
ing ornaments on the nose, can be found to the east of India 
amongst the actual native present-day peoples of those coun- 
tries, nor can it be seen on the sculptural or pictorial depict - 
ations of the same during the past ages. Whereas, witii 
regard to the countries and peoples to the West of India, 
nose ornaments can be seen as far as the boundaries of Moham- 
medan empires and kingdoms of the past and present, with 
very few blank spaces — if at ail. This certainly does point 
to the introduction of nose ornaments into India from the West 
and that by the Mohammedans. The countries to the east 
of India escaped actual conquest by the Mahommedans who 
overran India, and hence probably the absence of nose orna- 
ments in those countries. 

With regard to the above-mentioned instance a good deal 
of further investigation is necessary, which I am unable to do 
for want of requisite knowledge and reference, and therefore 
can only indicate the lines on which it may be conducted by 
those with the proper equipment for the same, and pass on. 

In (ii) the dancers may be identified from their dress, 
features, etc., in (iii) the "tribes ‘via the borders of the 
Akhtouba” may be identified and the custom of using nose 
ornaments amongst them investigated as to the origin and 
distribution from the accounts of travellers like Marco Polo oii 
the one side and Muller, Pallas, etc., on the other. Accounts of 
recent travels may also be consulted to find present-day 
distribution. 

The evidence in (v) raises a question. It is said that Bulak 
means nostril, a hole, string passed through a cameFs nose and, 
finally, a nose ornament. The distribution of nose ornaiiients 
along the Astrakhan 'border of Persia, Syria and Egypt suggests 
the route of the camel caravans. Has this fact any significance 
What about the intermediate places and the further (Central 
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Asian) reaches of the cjaravan route ? How far can this conaee- 
tioE between the camel caravan and the nose ornament be 
traced ? 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the word 
' Nath or '' Nuth ” meaning a nose ring, has the widest distribu- 
tion ill India amongst all the names of nose ornaments. We 
find this term being used all over India as meaning the almost 
identical ornament, whereas other ornaments have different 
names indifferent parts of the country. Nath is the term used 
in Gujrati, Sindhi, Marathi, Hindi, Bengali, etc., and in Mr. A. K. 
Iyer's Cochin tribes and castes, we find the same term in use in 
Cochin too to signify a nose ring. Mr. Divatia says that this 
word is derived from a Desj^a word Naththa — meaning a 
nose string as passed through the nostrils of bullocks, camels and 
the like. He quotes Hemachandra's Desi namamala” N. 17 . 
which gives as the only meaning of Nath. All these 

seem to point to the cattle nose string in general and the camel 
nose-string in particular as the source of origin of the nose ring 
and pendant. 

The evidence in Arabic and Persian literature on this 
point would be valuable, specially as to the earliest mention of 
these ornaments. 

From Col. Hendley's monograph on ‘^Indian Jewellery" 
we get a few bits of information regarding the use of nose 
ornaments abroad, from which we gather that such ornaments 
are in use amongst the Bhots, the hillmen near Kabul, the 
Pukhto or Pukshto speaking peoples (the Pathans), the 
Brabuies, the Persians, the Arabs of Zanzibar, the modern 
Egyptians and in Lars and Ormuz, 

We also find from the same source that the Pars! and 
the Beni -Israel communities had the custom of using nose 
ornaments, some forty or fifty years ago, but since then this 
practice gradually fell into disfavour and finally disappeared. 

The present-day distribution of nose ornaments in India is 
very wide and a complete list of names, together with descrip- 
tions and mode of wearing, is very difficult to get together. 
The following list, compiled mainly from Col. Hendley’s 
monograph, is incomplete but may give some idea both in 
the matter of distribution and that of variety. A few foreign 
names are also adjoined, just to show the track of the nose 
ornament, which is from Westwards into India and no further 
to the East. 


Some Names of Nose Ornaments in India and beyond. 


Term. 

Nas 

Nath 


Broad descrip- 
tion. 

Nose ring 
Nose ring 


Localities where the term 
is used, 

Maharashtra. 

Sindh, Punjab, Gujrat, 
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Term. 

Broad descrip- 
tion. 

Localities where the fetM 
is used. 

Na.'tli 

. Xose ring 

United Provinces, Behar. 
Bengal. Bombay, Cochin, 
R-ajputana. 

Natbiiya 


Behar, Sindh. 

Nathni 

• • :} • • 

Rajpiitana; United Provin- 
ces, Behar. 

Natlidhaga 

• • 5i 

Punjab. 

Mathn 

• • ;» • • 

Madras. 

Naththa 


Madras. 

Bulak • 

Nose pendant. . 

Amongst Mohammedans 

generality and in Punjab. 
United Provinces, Behar, 
Gujrat. 

Boolakee 

• • .. 

Madras. 

Bolo 

. . Nose ring 

Sindh. 

Laung 

. . Nose stud 

Punjab, Sindh, Rajputana, 
United Provinces, Behar. 

Bhauriya 

• • 5? • • 

Rajputana and nearabouts. 

Latkan 

Nose pendant 

Pi^ajputana, Punjab, United 
Provinces. 

Nolak 

• * JS 

Bengal. 

Morni 

Peacock -shaped 
pendant to 
Nath. 

Rajputana, Punjab. 

Phuli 

. . Small ring with 

a single stone 
pendant. 

Punjab. 

Bohr 

. . A jingling pen- 
dant of gold 
pipal leaves. 

Purijab and Kashmir {?) 

Ma.chchiian- 

be-sir. 

Headless fish- 
shaped orna- 
ment. 

Punjab. 

Bala 

Nose ring 

Punjab. 

Mavkis 

• • jj 

Gujrat. 

Walls 

* • j5 . • 

J J 

Kanta 

. . 55 

59 

Jado 

• • 5 j 

ff 

Gujrat, United Provinces. 
Behar. 

Besar 

• • J5 

Besor 

.. A small Nath.. 

Bombay. 

Bali 

. • j, . • 

Gujrat. 

Phula 

Nose ring with 
pendant. 

Brahoe, from Stack’s Dist. 
Quoted in Indian 

Jewellery.’’ 

ChhuchcM 

, . Nose stud 

Behar. 

Nakchanda 

• * if * * 
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Asian) reaches of the caravan route ? How far can this connec- 
tion between the camel caravan and the nose ornament be 
traced ? 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the word 
‘ ' Nath or “ Nuth ” meaning a nose ring, has the widest distribu- 
tion in India amongst ail the names of nose ornaments. We 
find this term being used all over India as meaning the almost 
identical ornament, whereas other ornaments have different 
names indifferent parts of the country. Nath is the term used 
in Gujrati, Sindhi, Marathi, Hindi, Bengali, etc. , and in Mr. A. K. 
Iyer’s Cochin tribes and castes, we find the same term in use in 
Cochin too to signify a nose ring. Mr. Divatia says that this 
wmrd is derived from a Desya word Naththa — meaning a 
nose string as passed through the nostrils of bullocks, camels and 
the like. He quotes Hemachandra’s Desi namamala” N. 17. 
which gives as the only meaning of Nath. All these 

seem to point to the cattle nose string in general and the camel 
nose-string in particular as the source of origin of the nose ring 
and pendant. 

The evidence in Arabic and Persian literature on this 
point would be valuable, specially as to the earliest mention of 
these ornaments. 

From Col. Hendley’s monograph on ‘‘^Indian Jewellery” 
we get a few bits of information regarding the use of nose 
ornaments abroad, from which we gather that such ornaments 
are in use amongst the Bhots, the hillmen near Kabul, the 
Pukbto or Pukshto speaking peoples (the Pathans), the 
Brabuies, the Persians, the Arabs of Zanzibar, the modern 
Egyptians and in Lars and Ormuz, 

We also find from the same source that the Pars! and 
the Beni-Israel communities had the custom of using nose 
ornaments, some forty or fifty years ago, but since then this 
practice gradually fell into disfavour and finally disappeared. 

The present-day distribution of nose ornaments in India is 
very wide and a complete list of names, together with descrip- 
tions and mode of wearing, is very difficult to get together. 
The following list, compiled mainly from Col. Hendley’s 
monograph, is incomplete but may give some idea both in 
the matter of distribution and that of variety. A few foi'eign 
names are also adjoined, just to show the track of the nose 
ornament, which is from Westwards into India and no further 
to the East, 


Some Names of Nose Ornaments in India and beyond. 


Term. 


Nas 

Nath 


Broad descrip- 
tion. 

Nose ring 
Nose ring 


Localities where the term 
is used. 

Maharashtra. 

Sindh, Punjab, Gujrat., 
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Term. 

Broad descrip- 
tion. 

Localities where the term 
is tisefl. 

Natli 

. Nose ring 

United Provinces, Behar, 
Bengal, Bombay, Cochin. 
Rajpiitana. 

Hathiya 

• ;» • • 

Behar, Sindh. 

Nathni 

• 

Rajpiitana; United Provin- 
ces, Behar, 

Nathdliaga 

. 5 ; 

Punjab. 

Nathu 

• ;» • • 

Madras. 

Nathtba 

• • » 

Madras. 

Bulak • 

. Nose pendant. . 

Amongst Moliaminedans 

generally and in Ponjab, 
U 0 i ted Pro vi nces , Beh a. r, 
C4ujrat. 

Boolakee 


Madras. 

Bulo 

. Nose ring 

Sindh. 

Laung 

Nose stud 

Punjab, Sindh, Rajputaiia, 
United Provinces, Behar. 

Bhauriya 

• • }} • • 

Rajputana and nearabouts. 

Latkan 

Nose pendant 

Rajputana, Punjab, United 
Provinces. 

Nolak 


Bengal. 

Morni 

Peacock - shaped 
pendant to 
Nath. 

Rajputana, Punjab. 

Phuii 

Small ring with 
a single stone 
pendant. 

Punjab. 

Bohr 

, . A jingling pen- 
dant of gold 
pipal leaves. 

Punjab and Kashmir (?) 

Machchlian- 

be-sir. 

Headless fish- 
shaped orna- 
ment. 

Punjab. 

Bala 

Nose ring 

Punjab. 

MavMs 

. . jj 

Gujrat. 

Walls 

• • 55 

33 

Kanta 

• * ?! • • 

33 

Jado 

• . } j • • 

C4ujrat, United Provinces, 
Behar. 

Besar 

• • 53 • 

Besor 

A small Nath. . 

Bombay. 

Bali 

• • 33 • • 

Gujrat. 

Phula 

. . Nose ring with 
pendant. 

Brahoe, from Stack’s Dist. 
Quoted in Indian 

Jewellery.” 

Chhuehchi 

. . Nose stnd 

Behar. 

Nakchanda 

• • 33 

3 ? 
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Term. 

Broad descrip- 
tion. 

Jhuhir 

Nose pendant . . 

Nakchchabi 

Nose stud 

Pezwan 

Nose ring 

Natkai 

J? » • 

Chargul 

>5 * * 

Pishai 

55 • * 

Halkah-i-bini 

Nose ornament 

Khazam 

55 • * 

Bars an 

J5 • • 

Xhizam 

Nose ring 

Khiizam 

55 * • 


Localities ivhere the term 
is used. 

Behar. 

Bengal. 

1 Pukhto or Pukshto (Pafchan) 
I words from Bellow's Dist. 
I Quoted by Hendley in 
J Indian Jewellery.” 

Persian names. From Per- 
j sian Dist. by Wollaston. 
L Published in 1889. Quo- 
j ted by Hendley in 
I '' Indian Jewellery.” 

1 Egyptian terms from Lane's 
I “ Modern Egyptians ” 
I Quoted by Hendley in 
J Indian Jew^eliery.” 


There are two principal methods of wearing these orna- 
ments, first by means of a hole bored in the alae of the nose. 
Hindus of Upper India have only the left alae bored and the 
Mahommedans the right (Indian Jewellery, page 71). In 
Madras they frequently bore both the alae. The second 
method is by a hole bored through the septum. This latter 
practice chiefly obtains amongst the Mahommedans, as far 
as Northern India is concerned. In Bengal little girls usually 
wear a single pearl or stone pendant suspended from the 
septum. In the South, specially Orissa and Madras, pendants 
worn through the septum are very common, as is the case 
amongst the Lepchas and Paharis of Darjeeling. In genera! 
it may be said that nose rings and studs, such as Nath, 
Besar, Bali and Laung, Nakchanda, Nakchchabi, are as a 
rule worn through the alae and pendants such as Latkan, Nolak, 
Bohr etc., through the septum, but there are exceptions to 
both the systems. 

Nose ornaments are gradually going out of favour. For 
example, the more advanced communities like the Parsis, Beni- 
Israels, Brahmos, etc., do not use it any longer, although they 
used to do so not so very long ago. The Nath has practically 
disappeared in Bengal, where the nose stud for grown ups and the 
Nolak pendant for little girls are the only nose ornaments in 
general use, and that also not in the higher strata of society. 

And the sooner this system of hideous disfigurement, 
foreign to the Indian civilization, disappears from this country 
the better. 



Article Xo. 23. 


Two Types of Sedentary Games prevalent In British 

GarhwaL 


By Hem Chandra Das-gupta. 


Inirochiciion. 

The details of the two tj^pes of sedentary games that are 
recorded here were obtained by me from a "few local coolies 
belonging to British Garhwal during my stay in that district in 
last October in connection with some" geological work. The 
games are known as hagli’hatti and bheri-bakrC 


BIgh-Batti, 



The game of bagJi-batti (bagh=: tiger and batti=guti= piece) 
is a type of tiger-play and two persons, one of whom is the pos- 
sessor of two pieces representing two tigers and the other of 
twenty pieces or battis, are necessary for playing it. The 
twenty pieces are to be placed within the four circles and the 
two baghs at the points T as shown in the diagram. The rules 
of the game are very similar to those already described by me 
in connection with the game known as sher-baJcar^ with this 
difference that, in the game of sher-baJcar, the number of pieces 
is not twenty but nineteen of which fifteen are equally distri- 
buted among 3 circles and only four are placed in the fourth. 
In all other respects the rules of the two games are the same. 
Thus, if the tiger jumps over a circle with more battis than one 
and occupies the immediately next vacant cross-point in the 
same line, only one hatti may be captured and for the possessor 


L Joiirn. Asiat. Soci Bengal, N.S., Vol. XXII, pp. 143-148, 1926'. 
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of the hattis to win the game he has to checkmate the two 
tigers one immediately after the other. 


Bheri-Bakei. 
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The game of hheri-hakri (sheep and goat) is played by two 
persons with 16 pieces equally divided between them and 4 
pieces of cowries for the purpose of throw. The 16 pieces re- 
present the sheep and the goats and those representing the 
goats are usually of a white colour and those representing the 
sheep are usually of a black colour. By means of the vertical 
and the horizontal lines the rectangular-diagram used for the 
play is divided into 24 compartments and of them 8 belong to 
each plaj^er as shown above. The pieces are arranged in the 
order as indicated in the diagram and their movement is 
regulated by the result of the throw of the cowries, the result 
being described as foa, do, tin or car — the number of 
points gained — according as the number of cowries which show 
their mouths up after each throw is one, two, three, or four. 
When no cowrie shows its mouth up after a throw, the player 
gets no point to his credit. After the players have arranged 
their pieces in the w^ay as indicated above, in the diagram, they 
begin to throw the cowries and when a player gets a pod to his 
credit, he is able to move the piece lying in the compartment 
marked 8 to the next one lying in the middle row which 
may be distinguished as the neutral row. After a piece 
has been moved from its original compartment to that in the 
neutral row, a player (say A) can move it from one compart- 
ment to another, the number of movements being regulated by 
the number of points gained, i.e., if he has 3 points in his 
favour, his piece will occupy the third compartment unless it 
is already occupied by a piece of his adversary B in which case 
the latter piece will be captured by A whose piece will now 
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occupy tile compartment thus made vacant. Whoever of the 
two players succeeds in capturing all the pieces belonging to 
his adversary is the winner. The rules that have to Ije^'oh- 
served while playing this game are the following : — 

1. ■ A player who has a poa to his credit is entitled to have 
a second throw of the GOivries, 

2. W^en there is no point to the credit of a player, i.e.. 
when the mouth of no cowrie is seen after a throw, tite next 
throw passes on to his adversary. 

3. One player can play only with one piece at a time i.e.. 
the piece occupying the compartment No. 8 has to be brought 
out first and must be captured by the other player before the 
former player can bring out the piece occupying the 7th compart- 
ment of his own row. 

4. For all points of one, i.e., pod, the requirements of the 
pieces lying wdthin the' player’s own row of compartments must 
be satisfied first and before all the pieces have been shifted from 
one compartment to another, the piece w'hich is out of the 
player’s row of compartments may not be moved for a throw 
that gives to the player credit for one point only, i.e., pod. 

5. No piece may be moved from its original compartment 
unless the player to whom the compartment belongs has got 
a pod to his credit. Thus if the piece No. 8 belonging to a 
player be captured and if the piece No 7 has not been 
previously shifted by him owing to his not having secured 
already a pod necessary for the purpose, it (the piece^No. p 
shall be moved only when he succeeds in getting a pod to his 
credit and the other throws in the interval, carrying other 
values, are of no avail to him. 

6. A player’s piece, when out of his own row of compart- 
ments, has to be moved from right to left in the neutral row^ 
and from left to right in that of his adversary. It can never 
be made to enter the player’s own row^ but must be moved 
only in the other two rows spirally in the directions as men- 
tioned above and also indicated in the diagram. 

7. The pieces of the player are to be moved gradually 
from a lower number to a higher one and to the neutral zone 
only from the com|)artment marked 8. 
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of the hattis to win the game he has to checkmate the two 
tigers one immediately after the other. 

Bheri-Bakei. 



The game of hheri-iakri (sheep and goat) is played by two 
persons with 16 pieces equally divided between them and 4 
pieces of cowries for the purpose of throw. The 16 pieces re- 
present the sheep and the goats and those representing the 
goats are usually of a white colour and those representing the 
sheep are usually of a black colour. By means of the vertical 
and the horizontal lines the rectangular- diagram used for the 
play is divided into 24 compartments and of them 8 belong to 
each pla^^er as shown above. The pieces are arranged in the 
order as indicated in the diagram and their movement is 
regulated by the result of the throw of the cowries, the result 
being described as foa, do, tin or car — i.e., the number of 
points gained-according as the number of cowries which show 
their mouths up after each throw is one, two, three, or four. 
When no cowrie shows its mouth up after a throw, the player 
gets no point to his credit. After the players have arranged 
their pieces in the way as indicated above, in the diagram, they 
begin to throw the cowries and when a player gets a pod to his 
credit, he is able to move the piece lying in the compartment 
marked 8 to the next one lying in the middle row which 
may be distinguished as the neutral row. After a piece 
has been moved from its original compartment to that in the 
neutral row, a player (say A) can move it from one compart- 
ment to another, the number of movements being regulated by 
the number of points gained, i.e,, if he has 3 points in his 
favour, his piece will occupy the third compartment unless it 
is already occupied by a piece of his adversary B in which case 
the latter piece will be captured by A whose piece will now 
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occupy tlie compartment thus made vacant . Whoever of the 
two players succeeds in capturing ail the pieces belonging to 
his adversary is the winner. The rules that have to be^oh- 
served while playing this game are the following 

1. ' A player who has a pod- to his credit is entitled to have 
a second throw of the cowries. 

2. When there is no point to the credit of a player, be., 
when the mouth of no cowrie is seen after a throw, the next 
throw passes on to his adversary. 

3. One player can play only with one piece at a time i.e.. 
the piece occupying the compartment No. 8 has to he brought 
out first and must be captured by the other player before the 
former player can bring out the piece occupying the 7th compart- 
ment of his own row. 

4. For all points of one, i.e., pod, the requirements of the 
pieces lying wdthin the player’s own row of compartments must 
be satisfied first and before all the pieces have been shifted from 
one compartment to another, the x>iece which is out of the 
player’s row of compartments may not be moved for a throw 
that gives to the player credit for one point only. i,e., pod. 

5. No piece may be moved from its original compartment 
unless the player to whom the compartment belongs has got 
a pod to his credit. Thus if the piece No. 8 belonging to a 
player be captured and if the piece No 7 has not been 
previously shifted by him owing to his not having serared 
already a pod necessary for the purpose, it (the piece _No. 7 1 
shall be moved only when he succeeds in getting a pod to his 
credit and the other throws in the interval, carrying other 
values, are of no avail to him. 

6. A player’s piece, when out of his own row of compart- 
ments, has to be moved from right to left in the neutral row 
and from left to right in that of his adversary. It can never 
be made to enter the player’s own row but must he moved 
only in the other two rows spirally in the directions as men- 
tioned above and also indicated in the diagram. 

7. The pieces of the player are to be moved gradually 
from a lower number to a higher one and to the neutral zone 
only from the compartment marked 8. 
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of the batiis to win the game he lias to checkmate tlie two 
tigers one immediately after the other. 

Bheri-Bakri. 



The game of bhen-baJcri (sheep and goat) is played by two 
persons with 16 pieces equally divided between them and 4 
pieces of cowries for the purpose of throw. The 16 pieces re- 
present the sheep and the goats and those representing the 
goats are usually of a white colour and those representing the 
sheep are usually of a black colour. By means of the vertical 
and the horizontal lines the rectangular-diagnrm used for the 
play is divided into 24 compartments and of them 8 belong to 
each player as shown above. The pieces are arranged in the 
order as indicated in the diagram and their movement is 
regulated by the result of the throw of the cowries, the result 
being described as poa, do, tin or car — i.e., the number of 
points gained — according as the number of cowries which show 
their mouths up after each throw is one, two, three, or four. 
When no cowrie shows its mouth up after a throw, the player 
gets no point to his credit. After the players have arranged 
their pieces in the way as indicated above, in the diagram, they 
begin to throw the cowries and when a player gets a pod to his 
credit, he is able to move the piece lying in the compartment 
marked 8 to the next one lying in the middle row which 
may be distinguished as the neutral row. After a piece 
has been moved from its original compartment to that in the 
neutral row, a player (say A) can move it from one compart- 
ment to another, the number of movements being regulated by 
the number of points gained, ie., if he has 3 points in his 
favour, Ms piece will occupy the third compartment unless it 
is already occupied by a piece of his adversary B in which case 
the latter piece will be captured by A whose piece will now 
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occupy the compartment thus made vacant. Whoever of the 
two players succeeds in capturing all the pieces heloiiging to 
his adversary is the winner. The rules that have to be ob- 
served while playing this game are the following 

1. A player who has a pod to his credit is entitled to have 
a second throw of the cowries, 

2. When there is no point to the credit of a player, i.e., 
when the mouth of no cowrie is seen after a throw, the next 
throw passes on to his adversary. 

3. One player can play only with one piece at a time i,e., 
the piece occupying the compartment No. 8 has to be brought 
out first and must be captured by the other player before the 
former player can bring out the piece occupying the 7th compart- 
ment of his own row. 

4. For all points of one, i.e,, pod, the requirements of the 
pieces lying within the player’s own row of compartments must 
be satisfied first and before all the pieces have been shifted from 
one compartment to another, the piece which is out of the 
player’s row of compartments may not be moved for a throw 
that gives to the player credit for one point only, ie., pod, 

5. No piece may be moved from its original compartment 
unless the player to whom the compartment belongs has got 
a pod to his credit. Thus if the piece No. 8 belonging to a 
player be captured and if the piece No 7 has not been 
preViously shifted by him owing to his not having secured 
already a pod necessary for the purpose, it (the piece No. 7) 
shall be moved only when he succeeds in getting a pod to his 
credit and the other throws in the interval, carrying other 
values, are of no avail to him. 

6. A player’s piece, when out of his own row of compart- 
ments, has to" be moved from right to left in the neutral row' 
and from left to right in that of his adversary. It can never 
be made to enter the player’s own row but must be moved 
only in the other two rows spirally in the directions as men- 
tioned above and also indicated in the diagram. 

7. The pieces of the player are to be moved gradually 
from a lower number to a higher one and to the neutral zone 
only from the compartment marked 8. 
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of the battis to win the game he lias to cilieckmate the two 
tigers one immediately after the other. 


Bheei-Bakei. 
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The game of bheri-hakri (sheep and goat) is played by two 
persons with 16 pieces equally divided between tliem and 4 
pieces of cowries for the purpose of throw. The 16 pieces re- 
present the sheep and the goats and tliose representing the 
goats are usually of a white colour and those representing the 
sheep are usually of a black colour. By means of the vertical 
and the horizontal lines the rectangular-diagrarm used for the 
play is divided into 24 compartments and of them 8 belong to 
each player as shown above. The pieces are arranged in the 
order as indicated in the diagram and their movement is 
regulated by the result of the throw of the cowries, the result 
being described as poa, do, tin or cdr-^i.e., the number of 
points gained— according as the number of cowries which show 
their mouths up after each throw is one, two, three, or four. 
When no cowrie shows its mouth up after a throw, the player 
gets no point to his credit. After the players have arranged 
their pieces in the way as indicated above, in the diagram, they 
begin to throw the cowries and when a player gets a foa to his 
credit, he is able to move the piece lying in the compartment 
marked 8 to the next one lying in the middle row which 
may be distinguished as the neutral row. After a piece 
has been moved from its original compartment to that in the 
neutral row, a player (say A) can move it from one compart- 
ment to another, the number of movements being regulated by 
the number of points gaixied, Le., if he has 3 points in his 
favour, his piece will occupy the third compartment unless it 
is already occupied by a piece of his adversary B in wiiich case 
the latter piece will be captured by A whose piece will now 
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occupy the compartment thus made vacant. Whoever of the 
two players succeeds in capturing all the pieces belonging to 
his adversary is the winner. The rules that have to be ^ob- 
served while playing this game are the following : — 

1. A player who has a pod to his credit is entitled to have 
a second throw of the cowries, 

2. When there is no point to the credit of a player, i.e., 
when the mouth of no cowrie is seen after a throw, the next 
throw passes on to his adversary. 

3. One player can play only with one piece at a time i.e,, 
the piece occupying the compartment No. 8 has to be brought 
out first and must be captured by the other player before the 
former player can bring out the piece occupying the 7th compart- 
ment of his own row. 

4. For all points of one, i.e., pod, the requirements of the 
pieces lying within the player’s own row of compartments must 
be satisfied first and before all the pieces have been shifted from 
one compartment to another, the piece which is out of the 
player’s row of compartments may not be moved for a throw 
that gives to the player credit for one point only, Le., pod. 

5. No piece may be moved from its original compartment 
unless the player to whom the compartment belongs has got 
a pod to his credit. Thus if the piece No, 8 belonging to a 
player be captured and if the piece No 7 has not been 
previously shifted by him owing to his not having secured 
already a pod necessary for the purpose, it (the piece No. 7) 
shall be moved only when he succeeds in getting a pod to his 
credit and the other throws in the interval, carrying other 
values, are of no avail to him. 

6. A i)layer’s piece, when out of his own row of compart- 
ments, has to be moved from right to left in the neutral row 
and from left to right in that of his adversary. It can never 
be made to enter the player’s own row hut must he moved 
only in the other two rows spirally in the directions as men- 
tioned above and also indicated in the diagram. 

7. The pieces of the player are to be moved gradually 
from a lower number to a higher one and to the neutral zone 
only from the compartment marked 8. 



Article No. 24. 


Analysis of Race-Mixture in Bengal, 
By P. C. MAHAL.4.N0BIS. 


Introduction. 

The problem which I have selected for a preliminary 
discussion in this paper is the ''Anatysis of Race-Mixture in 
Bengal.’’ Dr. Annandale had taken very careful measurements 
of nearly 300 Anglo-Indians (new style) in Calcutta. He 
selected a sample of 200 individuals which, he believed, repre- 
sented true Indo-European mixture and turned over the 
measurements to me for statistical analysis. I am publishing 
elsewhere a detailed analysis of these measurements.^ During 
the course of my work a very interesting question arose : How 
are these 200 Anglo-Indians of Calcutta related to the different 
caste groups of Bengal ? Are they more closely allied with 
the Hindus ? or with the Mahomedans ? Do they show a 
greater affinity with the higher castes of Bengal or with the 
lower castes ? Is there any appreciable admixture with the 
aboriginal tribes in and on the borderland of Bengal? any 
appreciable resemblance with castes outside Bengal 1 In other 
words, can we obtain any idea about the possible composi- 
tion of the given sample of x4nglo-Indians in terms of the 
broader social and geographical divisions of the inhabitants 
of Bengal and its neighbourhood ? 

In order to answer the above questions we must adopt the 
usual scientific method of proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. We shall therefore first of all study the geographic- 
al and social resemblances shown by typical Bengal castes 
wdiose antecedents and present status are fairly well-known. 
We shall then be in a position to use these results for investigat- 


Note added on the 26th August^ 1927. The present paper contains 
the substance of the Presidential Address delivered before the Anthropolo- 
gical section of the Indian Science Congress in 1925. It was submitted 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1925, but the printing was delayed 
owing to the absence of the author out of India during the greater 
part of 1926 and 1927. 

I have omitted certain personal explanations and also an obituary 
reference to Dr, Annandale, and have altered the form of the address at a 
iew places, but have otherwise left the contents practically untouched. 
I have corrected a few arithmetical slips, added a new reference in a 
footnote, and a short note on the mean values used in this paper 
(in Appendix II). 

1 Records of the Indian Museum, Vol. 23, 1922. 
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ing the social and geographical connexions of the Anglo- 
Indians. 

Ill this preliminary survey 1 have used for comparison 
30 typical castes of North India for which aathroponietric data 
were published by Risley in his 2 volumes on '^Indian Castes 
and Tribes ’’ (1891). Fortunately practically all the individuals 
measured by Risley were over 25 years old (i.e. liad attained full 
maturity) so that in a preliminary analysis age^corrections 
would not be needed. The above 30 castes were selected 
partly because of their representative character and partly 
because of the comparatively large size of the samples (usually 
consisting of about 100 individuals). 

The selected castes represent about 6 geographical divisions 
and 4 or 5 cultural strata. I show l)elow both the geographical 
as well as the cultural classification. 

(A) Geographical Classification. 

(1) Bengal {8). Brahman, Kayastba, Sadgop. Kaibarta, 

Rajbansi, Pod, Bagdi and Mahomedan. 

(2) Glioia Nagpur Tribes (7). Ktirmi, Oraon, Santa], 

Mimda, Bhuiya, Mai Fahari ^ and Male h 

(3) Bihar {4). Brahman, Goala, Maghya Dorn and Dosadh. 

(4) North-Western Provinces and Oiidh (o). Brahman, 

Kayastha, Goala, Dorn and Chamar. 

(5} Punjab Khatri, Pathan, Chulira. 

(6) Eastern Districts (/>). Lepclui, Chakma and Magh. 

(B) Cultural Classification. 

Cultural classification is a much more complicated affair. 
The Hindu community does not present in actual fact a 
regular hierarchy of social order in which every caste can be 
placed in a definite intermediate position between any two 
other castes. Social status is again, contrary to orthodox 
socio-religious theories, not a fixed thing. It is changing, and 
although changes are on the whole slow' it is sometimes found 
that the relative social position of two ca/stios is interchanged 
within a fairly short time. 

The difficulty becomes much greater when we have to 
compare and fix the relative position of castes belonging to 
different provinces. In the absence of direct social contact 
between two castes belonging to different geographical 
divisions we are thrown back on a comparison tiirough one or 

I Males and Mai Faharis wove originally included by Ivisloy under 
Bengal. Kisley’s divisions were given in accordance with the administra- 
fcive arrangements of his own time. Santal Fergana, the district fi'om 
which the Mai Pahari and Maids were collected really belongs (both 
geographically as well as culturally) to Chotia Nagpur which is now ii^chi- 
ded in the province of Bihar and Orissa. 
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more intermediary castes and a certain amount of indefinite- 
ness is inevitable. Using broad categories such difficulties will 
however be minimised to a great extent. 

In the classification adopted below weight has been given 
to orthodox theories as expounded in books like Nagendranath 
Bose's '^Banger Jatiya Itihas'' or Lalmohan Vidyanidhi's 
Samhandha-N irnaya " as well as to the actual facts of present 
day society. 

(1) High Castes {6), Bengal Brahman: Bihar Brahman : 

N.W.P. Brahman; Bengal Kayastha; K.W.P. 

Kayastha ; Punjab Khatri. 

(2) Middle Casks (6). Bengal Sadgop, Bengal Kaibarta, 

Bihar Goala, N.W.P. Goala, Bengal Pod, Bengal 

Rajbansi. 

(3) Low Castes (6). Bengal Bagdi, Bihar Dosadli, Punjab 

Chuhra, N.W.P. Chamar, Bihar Dom, N.W.P. Dorn. 

(4) Chota Nagpur Aboriginal Tribes {?). C.N. Kurmi, 

C.N. Bhuiya; C.N. Santa!, C.N. Oraoo, 

C.N. Munda, Bengal Mai Pahari and Bengal Male. 

(5) Eastern Tribes {B), Darjeeling Lepcha, Chittagong 

Chakma and Chittagong Magh. 

(6) Mahomedans (2). Bengal Mahomedan and Punjab 

Pathan. 

For later comparisons I have included (1) High Castes 

(2) and Middle Castes together under one head as a distinct 
group of ‘‘ upper castes," while in certain portions of the work 
Bengal Mahomedans have been included under lower castes." 

Out of the above 30 castes of north India I have selected 
the following 7 Bengal castes for detailed analysis: (1) Brah- 
mans who represent the highest caste in Bengal. (2) Kayasthas 
who socially and culturally come next to the Brahmans. 

(3) Sadgops, traditionally cowherds, who are recognised as Jal- 
acliaraniya?' (4) Kaibartas^ originally fishermen, now main- 
ly agriculturists and petty farmers, some of whom are recognised 
as Jal-acharaniya. (5) Bagdis, a very low caste almost at the bot- 
tom of the social scale, believed to be of aboriginal descent ; 
originally fishermen they are now mostly agricultural labourers or 
palki-bearers. Some of them eat beef and pork although others ab- 
stain from prohibited flesh. (6) Mai Paharis, a Hinduised section 
of the Asal Pahari or Male tribe of Santhal Parganas. They 
speak a form of corrupt Bengali but their Hinduisation is not 
yet complete and they are ranked as the lowest of the low. (7) 
Maho^nedans from East Bengal. 

Brief descriptions of the above castes will be found in 
Appendix I. 


1 Literally “‘those whose water can be used,'’ i.e., castes from 
whose hands water wiU be taken by Brahmans and other high castes. 
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My first task now will be to measure tlie degree of resem- 
blance (and hence presumably the degree of intermixture or 
convergence) which each of the 7 selected Bengal castes show 
with each of the other castes belonging to different geographi- 
cal or different cultural divisions. I have used from 12 to 15 
characters (10 absolute measurements and 5 indices) for this 
purposed Two castes which differ very largely in physical 
appearance may be said to be antbropometrically farther 
apart than two other castes which resemble each other 
closely. We may in this special sense speak of caste-dis- 
tances. Two castes which resemble each other closely will 
have a very small caste distance; on the other hand, castes 
which are widely different in character will have large caste- 
distances, The coefficient D (the statistical definition of which 
is explained in Appendix III) is one such measure of caste- 
distance. It takes into consideration the average values of 
the characters concerned but ignores the number of indivi- 
duals on which such averages are based. 

If we wish to give greater weight to samples which com- 
prise a larger number of individuals we maj’’ use the Coefficient 
of Racial Likeness” used by G. M.. Morant and others.^ I 
shall call this coefficient C. 

The actual values of caste-distances measured by the two 
coefficients D and C are given in Tables 1-7 for each of the 7 
selected Bengal groups. 

Each table is arranged according to the magnitude of D. 
For example, in Table 1 (Bengal Brahmans) castes appearing 
high up in the table have smaller caste-distances, i.e. resemble 
the Bengal Brahmans more closel}^, than castes which appear 
lower down in the table. 

Gaste Resemblances. 

Let us consider Table 1 (Bengal Brahmans) given on p. 310 
for a moment. I shall not trouble you with individual figures 
but even a cursory glance at Table I will show you the very 
high position of almost all the Bengal castes. The implication 
is of course that the Bengal Brahmans resembh^ the other Bengal 
castes far more closely than tliey (the Brahmans) resemble 
castes from outside Bengal. 


1 A list of the characters used will be found in Ap])endix 11. 

2 Bioinetrica XIV (1922-23) p. 194. “This is a inousure of whether 
any two races can be considered samples of the .same j)opiilation.’’ It 
ignores the correlation between mean values of the ciiaractc'rs concerned, 
and assuming equal variabilities for all samples, uses \ alaos of a\x?rage 
variabilities. The statistical definition of the Coeriici(ait of Racial Likeness 
has been fully discussed by Prof. Karl Pearson in iho Iftoineirika VoL 
XVIII, 1926, pp. 105-117. 
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We can use a simple positional index (exiDlained in detail 
in Appendix IV) to give a rougli measure of such provincial or 
geographical resemblance. A positive value of this index 
indicates a greater resemblance than the average, maximum 
resemblance being given by an index of -f- 100 ; a negative 
value on the other hand shows less than average resemblance, 
the minimum being an index of -100. The index thus varies 
between + 100 and -100, the value zero showing Just average 
resemblance. 

For Brahmans the positional index for Bengal is found to 
be -f 78‘3, showing the great influence of geographical proximity. 
We may call such resemblance associated with geographical 
proximity as ''geographical resemblance” for convenience of 
reference. 

Such " geographical resemblance ” is however not confined 
to the province of Bengal alone. It is shown by the other 
provinces also. For example, the positional index for Bengal 
Brahmans is, for Bengal +78*3, for Bihar +38-5 andfor N.W.P. 
and Punjab taken together -6*0, showing an effect which clearly 
decreases with distance. 

This is not the only kind of resemblance which we can 
detect. The effect of cultural affinity is also prominent. For 
example, the positional index for Brahmans is for the "high 
castes” of Bengal, Bihar and Punjab 4 87*2, for "middle 
castes ” +80*0, for "low castes” 4-18*0, and for " aboriginal 
tribes ” of Chota Nagpur -74*0. There can scarcely be an}" 
doubt about the existence of a close association between 
resemblance in physical appearance and cultural affinity. 

Geographical and Cultural Factors. 

Summary Table 8, (p. 306) (which gives the positional indices 
based on serial position) shows at a glance the relative magni- 
tude of the provincial and cultural factors.^ 

Bengal (line 1, Table 8) naturally enough contributes a 
preponderating share to every caste other than Mai Paharis 
and Mahomedans. Kayasthas (4-95*0), Sadgops (4- 97 *6) and 
Kaibartas (4-96*1) have the highest and an almost equal 
share, and are thus seen to be typical indigenous castes of 
Bengal. 

Bihar (Table 8, line 2) gives an appreciable share to Brah- 

1 Supplementary Tables (8*1) — (8*4) included in Appendix V, give 
similar figures based not on the average position of the different castes 
but on the average values of D and C, and are in substantial agreement 
with Table 8. In this preliminary survey I hpe considered it sufficient 
to restrict my analysis to Table 8, ■i.e., to serial positions irrespective of 
the actual magnitude of these coefficients. Speaking generally the same 
results flow from the other Tables (8T) — (8*4) given in Appendix \ 
(pp. 331-332). 


Positional Indices based on serial position. 
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Analysis of Race-Mixture in Bmgal. 

mans ( + 38*5), Bagdis (4*20*0)5 a considerable share to Kayas 
thas (448 0), Sadgops (442*0) and Kaibartas (444*0), and 
makes the biggest and predominating contribution to Blaho- 
medans (482‘'0). 

Castes from N.W.P. (Table 8, line 3) show a very marked 
and steady dissimilarity with all the castes analysed here. 
This result is surprising and difficult to explain. If real (i.e. 
not due to differences in the technique of measurement) it 
deserves careful investigation. 

Punjab (Table 8, line 4) contributes largely to the 
Brahmans (450*1) but not to any other caste. The 
degree of dissimilarity however steadily increases as we pass 
from Kayasthas {- 20-0)5 Sadgops (-30* 1)5 Kaibartas (-38*5), 
Bagdis (-79*2) and Mai Paharis (-100). Social status in 
Bengal thus appears to vary inversely as the amount of 
dissimilarity with the Punjab castes. 

The aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur (Table 8, line 5) on 
the other hand exhibit an opposite but equally steady and 
systematic gradation. The Brahmans show the greatest dissi- 
milarity (-74*0)5 then come Kayasthas (-50*0), Sadgops 
( — 37*6), and Kaibartas ( — 19*4), Bagdis actually show a great 
deal of resemblance (449*3), while Mai Paharis (4 82*6) are 
seen to belong to the Chota Nagpur aboriginal group itself. 
The gradation described above is so regular in its character 
that it would be hardly an exaggeration to assert that the 
lower the social standing of a caste in Bengal the greater is 
its resemblance with the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
or uzce versa. 

The aboriginal castes from the eastern districts show con- 
sistent dissimilarity with every Bengal caste analysed here. 
This dissimilarity however does not decrease as we go down the 
social scale, on the contrary actually increases with decreasing 
social status. We conclude therefore that there is no tendency 
on the part of the lower castes of Bengal to mix freely with 
the eastern aboriginal tribes, and that whatever little admix- 
ture with them may now exist must have occurred through the 
higher rather than through the lower castes of Bengal.^ 

We may now consider the influence of cultural divisions. 
I worked at first with a tri-partite classification : high castes/’ 
middle castes ” and low castes ” but as the total number of 
castes used here is rather small I am giving the final figures 
for the high ’’ and middle ” castes combined under one 
head: upper castes.” 

Taking into consideration all non-aboriginal castes, the 
positional indices for upper ’’ and io'wer ” castes are shown 


1 I should point out howovor that this result is only tentative : 
further analysis, particularly of the lower castes of Eastern Bengal, is 
necessary before a result of such wide implication can be accepted. 
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separately in the above Table A, all tlie tigures being taken 
from Table 8. Figures for Chota Nagpur are included for 
comparison. The systematic and perfectly regular ehaiac- 
ter of the changes in the value of P as we pass from Brah- 
mins to Mai Paharis is quite remarkable. Resemblance witli 


T.a uli«: a . I isi'riON a;l In i > k 'Es . 



All Non- aboriginal 
Castes. 

Upper castes ” (13) 

4* 73*8 

-4- 04-7 ! 


■f 44-U 

+ 37-2 

4-31 4 

-9*1 

Lower castes” (7) . . 

0 

! 

+ 5-2 : 

i 

4-11-7 

-f I3-9 

4-20*3 

-29-0 ; 

4-1-5 

bhota Nagpur Tribes (7) | 

j 

-74-*0 1 

i 

-oO’O i -37‘(; 

1 

1 --19-4 

-14*1 

4-49*3 

! 

4-82*6 


‘ ' upper castes ” decreases far I passu vvitli the increase in 
resemblance with lower castes.’' vSo that the actual degree 
of resemblance with either the '' upper castes ” or with the 
‘‘lower castes” furnishes a reliable index of social status.^ 
Judged by this test (East) Bengal Mahomedans would appear 
to occupy a position a little below the Kaibartas. 

If we take Bihar and the Punjab (Table 8, line 15) 
together (omitting N.W.F. as it does not contribute anything 
appreciable), we can gain some idea about the extra-provin- 
cial contribution from the north-west. The “upper castes” 
(now including Pathans) contribute a very largo share to Brah- 
mans ( + 62*0), a moderate share to Mahomedans ( 4- 44‘0), and 
only a small and decreasing sliare to Kayasthas (4l8’0), Sad- 
gops (4 8*0) and Kaibartas (42*0). and actually show moder- 
ate dissimilarity with Bagdis ( — 20*0) and great dissimilarity 
with Mai Paharis (“•44*0)- The lower castes contribute very 
largely to Mahomedans (4 61*5), and only slightly to Brah- 
m ans { 4 20 * 7 ) , Kayasthas ( 4 1 8 *4) , Sadgops (413* 1 ) and 


1 The chief reason of a marked dissirnilOirity between Bagdis and 
lower castes ” is probably this. My list includes only one low caste 
from Bengal e.g. liagdis ; in comparing with Bagdis this of course goes 
out, so that for Bagdis the ‘‘ low castes ” group contains castes from 
outside Bengal only, and the dissimilarity noticed here is probably 
largely duo to the effect of geographical distance. 


Mai Pahari. > 
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Kaibartas ( + 15’7) : Bagdis (-28*0) and Mai Paharis (-51-2} 
again show moderate and great dissimilarity respectively. 

The total contribution of Bihar and the Punjab (Table 
8, line 17) shows interesting contrasts with the contribution of 
Chota Nagpur (Table 8, line 5). Brahma,ns show the greatest 
resemblance with Bihar and the Punjab (4-50-6) and the 
greatest dissimilarity with Chota Nagpur (-74-0). Kayas- 
thas, Sadgops and Kaibartas exhibit decreasing resemblance 
with Bihar and the Punjab ( + 20*8, 4- IPS, 4- 9 0, respectively), 
and at the same time decreasing dissimilarity with Chota 
Nagpur (-50-0,-37*6, and -19*4 respectively). Bagdis show 
moderate dissimilarity (-27-2) with the northern provinces and 
a moderate similarity (4-49*3) with Chota Nagpur, while the 
Mai Paharis show the greatest dissimilaritj^ with the northern 
provinces ( — 51-2), and the greatest similarity with Chota 
Nagpur (4-82-6). The case of the Mahomedans is the 
only exception; they show large resemblances with Bihar 
and the Punjab (4-44*0), and only slight dissimilarity with 
Chota Nagpur ( — 14T). It should be noted, however, that 
the Mahomedans show greater resemblance with the ‘Mower 
castes,” and in this respect offer a marked contrast to the 
Brahmans who derive by far the greater part of their con- 
tribution from the upper castes. 

We may then say generally that the greater the similarity 
with the castes (particularly with the upper castes) of 
Bihar and the Punjab the greater is the dissimilarity with 
the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur and vice versa. 
The variation of resemblance with Chota Nagpur is how-ever 
more strongly marked than that with Bihar and the Punjab, 
and this greater intensity may probably be ascribed to the 
greater geographical proximity. 

The results for Bengal, Bihar and the Punjab (as also 
for Bihar, N.W.P. and the Punjab) given in Table 8, 
lines 14”20 taken together corroborate the same thing. The 
total for all castes (excluding aboriginal tribes) given in Table 
8, line 9 shows at a glance the proportions of caste admixture 
in the different castes ; there is again a perfectly regular gra- 
dation from Brahmans (4-80*0) to Mai Paharis ( — 52*2). 

Analysis of Bengal Castes. 

We may now rapidly review the results for each caste 
separately. 

Brahmans (Table 1). The Bengal Brahmans stand out pro- 
minently as the only caste in Bengal which shows definite evi- 
dence of resemblance with the Punjab and also a substantial 
amount of resemblance with “upper castes” outside Bengal.^ 

1 The position of the three Punjab castes is surprisingly high (4th, 9th, 
12th). The resemblance between the Bengal Brahmans and Punjab 
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The Brahmans also show marked dissimilarity with the 
aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur and considerable dis- 
similarity with the eastern tribes.^- At the same time 
it is evident that considerable intermixture with the other 
castes (particularly the uj^per castes) of Bengal has occur- 
red so that the Brahmans may now be looked upon as a 
true Bengal caste. 

One^very striking thing in Table 1 is the close association 
between resemblance with the Brahmans and social status in 
Bengal. The proposition : '' the higher the social status the 

Tablk 1. 


Bengal Brahman (100). 


Serial 

Order. 

Province and Caste. 

1 Social 
; Status. 

n 

D 

C 

1 

Bengal Kayastha . . 

High 

100 

0*236 

10*8 

2 

„ Sadgop 

Middle 

48 

0*310 

0*3 

3 

,, Kaibarta . . 

Punjab Khatri 

,, 

100 

0*35] 

16*5 

4 

High 

60 

0*413 

14*5 

5 

Bengal Pod 

Middle 

100 

0*451 

21*5 

6 

Bihar Brahman 

High 

67 

0*496 

18*9 

7 

,, Goala 

Middle 

100 

0*585 

28*2 

8 

Bengal Mahomedan 

Lower 

185 

0*595 

37*2 

9 

Punjab Chuhra 

,, 

80 

0’641 

27*5 

10 

Bengal P^ajbansi 

Middle 

100 

0*693 

33*6 

11 

N.W.P. Brahman . . 

High 

100 

0*801 

39*0 

12 

Punjab Pathan 

Upper 

80 

0*804 

34*7 

13 

Bihar Dom 

Lower 

100 

()*S41 

41*0 

14 

Bengal Bagdi 

in 

09 i 

0*857 : 

4M 

15 

Bihar Dosadb 

in 

100 

1*155 : 

56*7 

16 

Darjeeling Lepcha . . 

Al)or. 

57 

! 1*124 

39*8 

17 

C.N. Kurmi 


100 

1 1*284 

63*2 

18 

N.W.P. Dom 

Lower 

100 

' 1*397 

68*8 

19 

C.N. Oraon 

Abor. 

10) 1 

P41I 

69*5 

20 

N. W.P. Kayastha . , 

High 

100 1 

1*454 

71*7 

21 

C.N. Santal . . ; 

Abor. 

100 i 

1*781 

88*1 

22 

Chittagong Magh . . ^ 


100 j 

1*792 1 

88*6 

23 

N.W.P. Goala 

Middle 

100 1 

1*875 i 

92*8 

24 ^ 

C.N. Bhuiya . . j 

Abor. 

100 ; 

1*998 ’ 

98*8 

25 ^ 

„ Miinda ■ . . j 


100 1 

2*035 1 

100*8 

26 ^ 

Chittagong Chakma ! 


100 ' 

: 2*540 1 

126*0 

27 

(C.N.) Maf Pahari . . i 


100 

2*540 1 

126*4 

28 

N.W.P. Chamar . . ! 

Lower 

100 

2*687 1 

133*4 

29 

(C.N.) Male . . 1 

Abor, 

100 

2 983 

148*2 


NJi.-^The Probable Error oj (I (CJJtL.) is- ±0*23. 


Patlians {D=0'S04, 0=34*7) is much eroator than that botwoen tlie 
IM, hails and the Bengal Mahomedans (D = 1*82H, (J= 101 *0), and is actu- 
ally only a little less than that between the .Bengal Brahmans and the 
-Bengal Mahomedans (D=0.595j 0=37*2). 

i The Brahmans offer (Table 8) a complete contrast to the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur (—74*0) and also to the tribes of the east (— fe’O). 
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greater is the resemblance with the Bengal Brahmans is 
almost literally true for every province. For example, the 
order of resemblance in the Punjab is Khatri (4th), Ghuhra 
(Oth), both Hindu castes, and then Pathan (12th). In Bihar the 
order is : Brahman (6th), Goala (7th), Dorn (13th) and Dosadh 
(15th). 

In Bengal itself the upper castes Kayasthas (1st). Sado-op 
(2nd), Kaibartas (3rd) and Pod (5th) occupy the first few places 
in the strict order of their social precedence. Then come the 
Mahomedans (8th) and after the Mahomedans, Rajbansi (10th) 
and Bagdi (I4th). The inference that intermixture with Bengal 
Brahmans has varied directly as the cultural proximity of the 
caste concerned can scarcely be resisted. 

Among the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, Kurmis show 
the greatest resemblance with Bengal Brahmans. This is not 
surprising as we know that the Kurmis are culturally nearest to 
the Hindus. Then come Oraon, Santa!, Bhuiya, Munda and 
finally Mai Pahari and MaleJ The eastern tribes come in 
the order : Darjeeling Lepcha, Chittagong Magh and Chittagong 
Chakma.^ 

The present analysis seems to show that the Brahmans in 
Bengal can justifiably claim their descent partly from the Pun- 
jab and the upper provinces of Northern India. Considerable 
intermixture in Bengal (or convergence under climatic selection) 
must also have occurred, particularly with the upper castes who 
are culturally nearer to the Brahmans. The Brahmans do not 
appear to have intermixed appreciably with the eastern tribes, 
and are practically free from racial contact with the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur. 

Other high castes of Bengal. The Kayasthas, the Sadgops, 
and the Kaibartas all appear to be castes originally indigenous 
to Bengal. They show the same amount of moderate resem- 
blance with Bihar but do not show any resemblance with the 
Punjab. 

On the whole resemblance with the aboriginal tribes of 
Chota Nagpur is not appreciable, but the regular and systematic 
character of the variation indicates that intermixture with the 
Chota Nagpur tribes has taken place with increased frequency 
as we go down the social scale. 

Kayasthas (Table 2). They show great resemblance with 
all the Bengal castes, particularly with the ''middle castes’’ 
of Bengal, indicating either close intermixture, or surreptitious 
absorption through the unauthorised adoption of Kayastha 


1 The chief difierences with the Chota Nagpur tribes occur in 
nose form and size, stature and the fronto-zygoxnatic index. 

2 The greatest differences occur in the bizygomatic breadth, 
fronto-zygomatic index and stature, and for the two Chittagong tribes 
also in nasal breadth and nasal index. 
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TABiii:; 2. 

Bcinjal Kmfitstha (iOO). 


Seiiai 

Order. 

Urovinco and Caste. 

iSocial 

Status, 

n 

D 

C 

1 

Beiigi'il Sadgep 
,, Kaibarta 

JM id tile 

48 

()-079 

!,-6 


,, 

100 

0-155 

8*7 

3 

„ Pod 


100 

0-174 

7*7 

4 

,, Brahman . . 

lligh 

100 

0-234 

10*7 

5 

,, l\iah<^medan 

Lower 

185 

o-:i04 

18-5 

6 

Bihar Goala 

iVIiddle 

100 

0-389 

18-4 

7 

,, Pirahman 

High 

67 

0-41(> 

15-7 

S 

Bengal .Ba jbansi 

Middle 

100 

0-4 26 

20-3 

9 

, " Bagdi 

Lower 

99 

0-495 

23-3 

10 

C.N. Kurmi 

Abor. 

100 

0-833 

40-6 

11 

Bihar Dosadli 

Lower 

100 

0-849 

41-4 

12 

„ Doin 

,, 

100 

0-889 

43-4 

13 

Punjab Khatri 

High 

60 

0*909 

33-1 

14 

Darjeeling Lepcha . . 1 

Abor. 

57 

0-976 ' 

34*4 

15 

Punjab Ciuihra 

Lower 

80 

1-006 i 

43-7 

16 

C.N. Oraori . . ; 

Abor. 

100 

1-040 i 

49-2 

17 

N.W.P. Brahman . . ' 

High 

100 

1-091 

* 53-6 

IS 

,, Kayastha . . 


100 , 

1-295 

63*7 

19 

C.N. Santai 

Aljor. 

100 i 

1 -406 

! 69-3 

20 

N.W. P. Dorn 

Lower 

100 1 

1-417 

i 69-8 

21 

C.N Blmiya 

AI)or. 

100 i 

1 -438 

* 70-9 

22 

N.W.P. Goala 

Middle | 

1 100 ' 

1-486 

73-3 

23 

Chittagong IVlagli . , 

AI)or. 

; 100 

1 1-501 

j 74-0 

24 

C.N. Muncla 


100 

1 -029 

1 80-4 

25 

Punjab Pathan 

Upper 

80 

1-716 

! 75-2 

26 

(C.N.) Mai Pahari .. 

Abor. 

100 

I 2*045 

101-2 

27 

Chi 1 1 ago n g Clia kma 

7-> 

100 

2-290 

! 113-5 

28 

(C.N.) MaR^ 


100 

2-396 

i 118-8 

29 

N W.P. Chamar .. 

Lower 

100 

2*437 

120-8 


N.B.-^The Probable Error of O J:0*2.S. 


names and habits by persons belonging to lower castes, or 
convergence under climatic Belectiou, In fact they ap|)ear to 
be more closely connected with, the Rjulgops (Isth Kaibartas 
(2nd) and Pods (3rd) than with the BralunaTis (4th). Resem- 
blance with Mahomedans (5tli) is also fairly closci. 

Omitting the Brahmans the rule al)ou*t asBociation between 
social status and order of reBembhmcc is stricdly ’proserved in 
Bengal (Sadgop, Kaibarta, Pod, 'Malioincdan,* Rajbaiisi and 
Bagdi). In Bihar, Goala takes precedences over the Brahmans, 
otherwise the rule is again obeyed. In N.W.P. and the Punjab 
also the order of social status is faithfully reproduced in the 
table for caste resemblance with the only exception of N.W.P. 
Goala. The Kayasthas show less dissimilarity with the abori- 
ginal tribes (—50.0) than the Brahmans (— 74’0), but the re- 
semblance is negligible (Table 8, line 5). 
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The Bengal Kayasthas thus ‘appear to be an indigenous 
caste showing close resemblance with other Bengal castes, fairly 
close connections with Bihar but not with N.W.P. or the Pun- 
jab. They are more closely connected with the “middle” castes 
than with the Brahmans/ but are practically free from 
intermixture with the aboriginal tribes. 

Sadgops (Table 3). There is very little difference between 
the Sadgops and the Kayasthas on the whole. The Sadgops 

Table 3. 

Bengal Sadgop (48). 


Serial 

Order. 

Province and Caste. 

Social 

Status. 

n 

D 

1 

i 

1 c 

1 

Bengal Pod 

Middle 

100 

0 033 

0*1 

2 

„ Kaibarta 


100 

0*064 

1*1 

3 

„ Kayastha . . 

High 

100 

0*079 

1*6 

4 

,, Mahomedan 

Lower 

185 

0*195 

6*4 

5 

„ Rajbansi . . 

Middle 

100 

0*239 

6*7 

6 

Bihar Goala 


100 

0*273 

7*8 

7 

Bengal Bagdi 

Lower 

99 

0*302 

8-6 

8 

,, Brahman . . 

High 

100 

0*319 

9*3 

9 

Bihar Brahman 


67 

0*349 

8-7 

10 

C.N. Kurmi 

Abor. 

100 

0*588 

18*0 

11 

Bihar Dom 

Lower 

100 

0*602 

18*5 

12 

C.N. Oraon 

Abor. 

100 

0-649 

20-0 

13 

Bihar Dosadh 

Lower 

100 

0*672 

20*8 

14 

Punjab Khatri 

High 

60 

0*807 

20*5 

15 

N.W.P. Brahman . . 

99 

100 

0*831 

25*9 

16 

Punjab Chuhra 

Lower 

80 

0*862 

24*8 

17 

N.W.P. Dom 

99 

100 

0*945 

29*6 

18 

C.N. Santal 

Abor. 

100 

0*956 

30*0 

19 

N.W.P. Kayastha .. 

High 

100 

0*986 

30*9 

20 

Darjeeling Lepcha . . 

Abor. 

57 

1*019 

! 25*5 

21 

C.N. Bhuiya 

it 

100 

1*022 

32T 

22 

„ Munda 


100 

1*131 

35*6 

23 

N.W.P. Goala 

Middle 

100 

1*175 

37*1 

24 

i Chittagong Magh . . 

Abor. 

100 

1*200 

37*9 

25 

(C.N.) Mai Pahari . . 

,, 

100 

1*527 

48*5 

26 

„ Maid 

99 

100 

1*797 

57*2 

27 

Punjab Pathan 

Middle 

80 

1*828 

63*8 

28 

N.W.P. Chamar .. 

Lower 

100 

1*896 

60*4 

29 

Chittagong Chakma 

j Abor. 

100 

2*005 

64*0 


N.B. — The Probable Error oj G {G,E,L,) ^5 + 0*28. 


show slightly greater contact with the “ lower castes, ” and also 
with the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur. Resemblance 


^ In fact on the data here analysed Bengal Kayasthas would seem 
to foe more closely allied to the ** middle ” rather than the ** higher ” 
castes of North India. This result is a little surprising and deserves 
further study. 
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with eastern tribes is however less pronounced than in the 
case of both Brahmans and Kayasthas. 

The order of resemblance shows very interesting reversals in 
the order of social precedence in Bengal. We have already 
seen that the Kayasthas show the greatest resemblance with 
Sadgops but the latter show greater resemblance with both Pods 
and Kaibartas than with Kayasthas. Contact with Maliome- 
dans is also very close but the position of Bengal Brahmans 
(4th in the list for Kayasthas) is much lower (8th for Sadgops). 

Kaibartas {TMe 4c.) The Kaibartas show as much inter- 
mixture within Bengal and as close a contact with Bihar 
as Kayasthas and Sadgops. There is however greater dissi- 

Table 4. 


Bengal Kaibarta (100). 


Serial 

Order. 

Province and Caste. 

Social 

Status. 

n 

,D 

C 

1 

Bengal Pod 

Middle 

100 

0061 

2-0 

2 

„ Sadgop 

Lower 

48 

0‘065 

M 

3 

„ Bagdi 

99 

0*122 

5-0 

4 

,, Mahomedan 


185 

0142 

8*1 

5 

„ Kayastha . . 

High 

100 

0-155 

6*7 

6 

Bihar Goala 

Middle 

100 

0-192 

8*6 

7 

Bengal Rajbansi . . 


100 

0-207 

9*3 

8 

Bihar Brahman 

High 

67 

0-356 

13*3 

9 

Bengal Brahman . . 

>> 

100 

0-365 

17 2 

10 

O.N. Kurmi 

Abor. 

100 

0-375 

17*7 

11 

Bihar Dosadh 

Lower 

100 

0*429 

20*4 

12 

C.N. Oraon 

Abor. 

100 

0*430 

20*5 

13 

Bihar Dom 

Lower 

100 

0*472 

22*6 

14 

C.N. Santal 

Abor. 

100 

0*703 

34*1 

15 

Punjab Chuhra 

Lower 

80 

0-727 

31*3 

16 

C.N. Bhuiya 

Abor. 

100 

0-728 

35-4 

17 

Punjab Ediatri 

High 

60 

0*733 

26*5 

18 

C.N. Munda . . . 

Abor. 

100 

0*8U 

39*5 

19 

N.W.P. Pom 

Lower 

100 

0*827 

40*3 

20 

„ Brahman . . * 

Darjeeling Lepcha . . 

High 

100 

0-833 

40*6 

21 

Abor. 

57 

0-846 

29*7 

22 

N.W.P Kayastha . . 

High 

100 

0-934 

45*7 

23 

„ Goala 

Middle 

100 

1-004 

49*2 

24 

(C.N.) Mai Pahari 

Abor. 

100 

1-163 

57*1 

25 

Chittagong Magh , . 


100 

P239 

60*9 

26 

(C.N.) Maid 

Lower 

100 

1*414 

69*7 

27 

N.W.P. Chamar . . 

100 

1*646 

81*3 

28 

Punjab Pathan 

Middle 

80 

1*819 

79*8 

29 

Chittagong Chakma 

Abor, 

100 

1*965 

97*2 


N.B.—The Probable Error oj 0 (O.B.L. isiO-28). 


milarity with N.W.P. and the Punjab. They show (Table 8) 
less a£Snity with upper “castes” (+44-9) than both Kayasthas 
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{ 4- 64*7) and Sadgops ( + 60*6) and also greater resemblance with 
•‘lower castes,” much less dissimilarity with the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur (-19*4), but less contact^ with the 
eastern tribes ( — 77*0). 

The order of resemblance again shows interesting reversals. 
Bengal Pods show the greatest resemblance with the Kaibartas, 
next come Sadgops, Bagdis and Mahomedans, indicating that 
considerable intermixture must have occurred with low castes 
like Bagdis as well as with Mahomedans. Naturally enough 
Brahman comes last. In Bihar, the Goala gets precedence 
over the Brahman, and the Dosadh over the Dorn. In Chota 
Nagpur the order Kurmi, Oraon, Santa], Bhuiya, Mai Pahari 
and Male, and in eastern districts the order Lepcha, Magh, 
Chakma are still preserved. N.W.P. Dom is now above N.W.P. 
Brahmans, otherwise the order remains the same. Punjab 
Chuhra (a low caste) is also now higher than the Khatri (a 
higher caste). All these of course merely point to a close 
affinity with the lower castes of all the provinces. 

Bagdis (Table 5). While Brahmans, Kayasthas, Sad- 
gops and Kaibartas show a natural gradation and may be 
classed as true Bengal castes, Bagdis exhibit a number of 
peculiarities. First of all although considerable intermixture 
within Bengal is indicated, positional index for Bengal (Table 8) 
being ( -f 63*6), it is much less than what we found to be the case 
for the other four castes ( + 78*3, 4-96*0, 4-97*4 and 4-96*1 for 
Brahmans, Kayasthas, Sadgops and Kaibartas respectively). 
Evidently Bagdis contain considerable admixture from outside. 
Contribution of Bihar is comparatively small (P= 4-20*0) while 
N.W.P. ( — 50*0) and Punjab (-79*2) show great dissimilarity.^ 
We find however that the contribution of Chota Nagpur is 
very large (P=: 4- 491). 

In Bengal, Kaibartas (1st) show the greatest resemblance 
with the Bagdis, and then Rajbansi (3rd) and Sadgops (4th). 
Kayasthas (10th) and still more so Brahmans (20th) occupy 
low positions indicating comparatively little intermixture. 
Kesemblance with Mahomedans (11th) is also slight. 

The Santals occupy the 2nd position showing a very close 
resemblance indeed. Next come Mundas (6th), Kurmi (8th), 
Oraon (9th) and Bhuiya (12th) — the order being now quite 
different from the one we found for the^ higher Hindu castes. 


1 Chief differences with Bihar occur in hi -zygomatic breadth, with 
Chota Nagpur in nose size and form, with N.W.P. and with the Punjab 
in cephalic index, cephalic breadth and frpnto-zygomatic index. The 
eastern tribes differ considerably in bi-zygomatic breadth and cephalic 
breadth and less in nasal and cephalic index. 

2 The greatest difference occurs in height from vertex to chin and 
vertico-cephalic index. 
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Table 5. 


Bengal Bagdi (90). 


Serial 

Order. 

Province and Caste. 

Social 

Status, 

n 

D 

C 

1 

Bengal Kaibarta*** . . 

Middle 

100 

0123 

5*2 

2 

C.N. Santal 

Abor. 

100 

0*262 

12*1 

3 

Bengal Rajbansi . . 

Middle 

100 

0-266 

12*3 

4 

,, Sadgop**" 


48 

0*303 

8*8 

5 

Bihar Goala* 


100 

0*305 

14*3 

6 

C.N. Munda 

Abor. 

100 

0-329 

15*5 

7 

Bengal Pod 

Middle 

100 

0-421 

20-1 

8 

C.N. Kurmi 

Abor. 

100 

0-455 

21*8 

9 

„ Oraon 


100 

0-456 

21*9 

10 

Bengal Kayastha*** , . 

High 

100 

0*495 

23-8 

il 

„ Mahomedan 

Lower 

185 

0-539 

28*3 

12 

C.N. Bhuiya 

Abor. 

100 

0*540 

26*1 

13 

Bihar Brahman* . . 

High 

67 

0*652 

27*3 

14 

C.N. Mai Pahari . . 

Abor. 

100 

0*687 

33*5 

15 

Bihar Dom 

Lower 

100 

0*703 

35*4 

16 

C.N. Mal6 

Abor. 

100 

0*771 

37*7 

17 

Bihar Dosadh 

Lower 

100 

0*802 

39*2 

18 

N.W.P. Dom* 

,, 

100 

0*829 

40*6 

19 ! 

,, Goala* 

' Bengal Brahman* . . 

Middle 

1 100 

0*902 

44'3 

20 

High 

100 

0*91() 

44*7 

21 

N.W.P. Kayastha . . 


100 

0-952 

46*8 

22 

,, Brahman* . . 


100 

0*985 

48*4 

23 

Punjab 'Khatri 

,, 

60 

1*072 

39*0 

24 

Chuhra 

Lower 

80 

M55 

50*0 

25 

N.W.P. Chamar* . . 


100 

1*437 

7M 

26 

Darjeeling Lapcha . . 

Abor. 

57 

1*446 

51*3 

27 

Chittagong Magh . . 

•>1 

100 

1*455 

72-0 

28 

,, Chakma 

Punjab Pathan 

,, 

100 

2*201 

109*4 

29 

High 

80 

2*975 

130*5 


N.B, — The Probable Brror of C (G.B.L.) is ± 0'2^ ; for castes marked 
with an asterisk it + 


The Bagdis thus present a very mixed character. Even if 
the original stock was indigenous to Bengal very considerable 
admixture with the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur 
(particularly with the Santals) must have taken place subse- 
quently. They also show moderate amount of resemblance 
with the lower castes of Bihar but no connexions with the 
eastern tribes.^ 

Mai Paharis (Table 6). The Mai Paharis do not belong 
to Bengal at all although a considerable amount of intermix- 
ture with the Bagdis (5th), Rajbansis (6th), Pods (7th) and 
Kaibartas (9th) is indicated by the comparatively high position 
occupied by these castes. The resemblance with Chota Nagpur 


1 The dissimilarity is greatest in cephalic breadth, bi -zygomatic 
breadth, height from vertex to chin, and in cephalic, nasoraalar and 
fronto-zygomatio indices. 
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tribes is strikingly close (P=+82-6, Table 8) and leaves little 
doubt that Mai Paharis form one of the typical aboriginal tribes 
of Chota Nagpur. 

Table 6. 


(G.N,) Mai Pahari (100). 


Serial 

Order. 

Province and Caste. 

Social 

Status. 

n 

D 

C 

1 

(C.N.)Male* 

Abor. 

100 

0-035 

0*7 

2 

C.N. Bhuiya* 


100 

0*065 

2*2 

3 

,, Munda 

?3 

100 

0*191 

8*5 

4 

,, Santal 


100 

0-240 

11*0 

5 

Bengal Bagdi 

Lower 

99 

0*687 

32*8 

6 

„ Bajbansi . . 

Middle 

100 

0*864 

42-2 

7 

Pod 


100 

0*991 

48*5 

8 

Bihar Goala* 

>> 

100 

1*097 

53*8 

9 

Bengal Kaibarta* . . 


100 

1*164 

57*2 

10 

C.N. Oraon 

Abor. 

100 

1*186 

58*3 

11 

N.W.R Dom* 

Lower 

100 

1*223 

60-2 

12 

Chittagong Magh . . 

Abor. 

100 

1 264 

62*2 

13 

C.N. Kurmi 


100 

1*312 

64*6 

14 

N.W.P. Goala* 

Middle 

100 

1*370 

67*5 

15 

,, Chamar* . . 

Lower 

100 

1*481 

73*0 

16 

Bengal Sadgop* 

Middle 

48 

1*532 

48*6 

17 

Bihar Dom 

Lower 

100 

1*646 

81*3 

18 

Chittagong Chakma 

High 

100 

1*668 

82*4 

19 

Bihar Brahman* . . 

67 

1*829 

72*3 

20 

Bengal Mahomedan 

Lower 

185 

1*867 

119*0 

21 

Bihar Dosadh 


100 

1*885 

93*2 

22 

N.W.P. Kayastha* 

High 

100 

1*932 

95*6 

23 

Bengal Kayastha* . . 


100 

2*045 

101*2 

24 

N.W.P. Brahman* 


100 

2*177 

107*8 

25 

Darjeeling Lapcha . . 

Abor. 

57 

2*283 

81*9 

26 

Bengal Brahman* . . 

High 

100 

2*633 

130*6 

27 

Punjab Chuhra 

Lower 

80 

2*814 

123*9 

28 

,, Khatri 

High 

60 

2*866 

106*5 

29 

,, Pathan 

Middle 

80 

3*774 

166*6 


The Probable Error of G (G.B.L.) is + 0'25 ; for castes marhed 
with an asterisk it ^5 + 0*28. 


The resemblance between Mai Paharis and Males is very 
close, so much so that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
between the two. They show very little resemblance with the 
Bengal Brahmans ; the biggest diiSerences occur in nasal 
index, nasal breadth, fronto-zygomatic index, nasal height, 
stature, frontal breadth, and height from vertex to chin. It is 
significant that the Male and the Mai Pahari resemble each 
other closely in the very characters in which they both differ 
most from the Brahmans, i.e., in nose form and size, stature 
and frontal breadth. 
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There is practically no connexion with Bihar, There is 
great dissimilarity with both N.W.P.^ and the Punjab^ as well 
as with the two Chittagong tribes Chakma and Magli^ and 
with Darjeeling Lepchas.^ 

We therefore conclude that the Mai Paharis represent a true 
aboriginal tribe from Chota Nagpur, which shows slight admix- 
ture with some of the lower castes of Bengal. They have no 
resemblance with the castes of Bihar, N.W.P., the Punjab nor 
with the eastern tribes. 

Mahomedans (Table 7). The Bengal (or rather East 
Bengal) Mahomedans do not appear to be a purely indigenous 
group. Although they show signs of considerable intermixture 
(Table 8) within Bengal (P= +48*2), a large number were pro- 
bably originally derived from Bihar (P= 4-82 0). Dissimilarity 
with Chota Nagpur is less pronounced (-“14*1) than in the case 
of the upper castes of Bengal, but dissimilarity with N.W.P. is 
just as clearly marked. Although the Mahomedans in the 
present sample all come from East Bengal they do not show 
any resemblance with the eastern tribes (P=— 79*2). The 
Punjab also does not show any resemblance (P= 12*3). 

It is rather significant that the order of resemblance with- 
in a province has now no connexion with the order of social 
precedence. For example, in Bengal the order is : Kaibarta, 
Sadgop, Kayastha, Bagdi, Brahman and Rajbansi. In Bihar: 
Goala, Dorn, Dosadh and Brahman. In N.W.P. : Dom, Brah- 
man, Kayastha, Goala, and in the Punjab : Chuhra, Khatri, 
Pathan. 

On the whole Mahomedans show pronounced resemblance 
with lower castes.’’ In fact from the relative amount of 
resemblance with ‘‘upper” and “lower” castes they would 
seem to occupy culturally a position which is a little lower than 
the Kaibartas. 

The Bast Bengal Mahomedans appear to have been de- 
rived to a large extent from Bihar particularly from the lower 
castes. They have intermixed extensively with the “middle” 
and “lower” castes of Bengal and also to a smaller extent 
with one or two aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur, but do 
not show any connexions with N.W.P. nor with the Punjab 
Pathans. In spite of geographical proximity they do not 
appear to have had any relations with the eastern tribes. 


1 Chiefly in nasal width, height from vertex to chin, nasal index 
and vertico -cephalic index, 

2 In all characters other than head length, head breadth and 
cephalic index. 

2 Chiefly in cephalic breadth, height from vertex to chin, cephalic 
index and to a smaller extent in nasal length and nasal index. 

4 Very considerably in nose length, nose width and nasal index and 
to a smaller extent in head breadth and cephalic index. 
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Table 7. 


Bengal Mahomedan (185). 


Serial 

No. 

Province and Caste. 

Social i 
Status. 

; 

n ' 

D 

C 

1 

Bihar Goala* 

Middle 

100 

0-107 

5*9 

2 

Bengal Kaibarta* . . 

Lower 

100 

0-108 

6-0 

3 

Bihar Dom 

100 

0-173 

10-2 

4 

C.N. Knrmi 

Abor. 

100 

0-183 

10-8 

5 

Bengal Sadgop* 

Middle 

48 

0-199 

6-6 

6 

Bihar Dosadh 

Lower 

100 

0-232 

14-0 

7 

Bengal Kayastha'^' . . 

High 

100 

0-303 

18-6 

8 

C.N. Oraon 

Abor. 

100 

0-310 

19-1 

9 

Bihar Brahman-^ . . 

High 

67 

0-374 

17-4 

10 

Bengal Bagdi 

Lower 

99 

0-533 

33-3 

11 

„ Brahman* . . 

High 

100 

0-688 

37-1 

12 

Punjab Chuhra 

Lower 

80 

0-743 

40-4 

13 

„ Khatri 

High 

60 

0-757 

33*3 

14 

Bengal Raj b ansi . . 

Middle 

100 i 

0-809 

51-5 

15 

C.N. Santal 

Abor. 

100 

i 0*888 

56*6 

16 

,, Munda 

> > 

100 

0-977 

62-4 

17 

N.W.P. Dom* 

Lower 

100 

1-033 

66-0 

18 

„ Brahman* . . 

High 

100 

M96 

76-6 

19 

Bengal Pod 

Middle 

100 

1*223 

78*4 

20 

Darjeeling Lepcha . . 

Abor. 

57 

1*351 

57*9 

21 

N.W.P. Kayastha . . 

High 

100 

1-457 

93*5 

22 

Goala* 

Middle 

100 

1*460 

93*8 

23 

C.N. Mal5 

Abor. 

100 

1-542 

99*3 . 

24 

5, Bhuiya 

Middle 

100 

1*815 ! 

116*8 

25 

Punjab Pathan 

80 

1*828 

101*0 

26 

(C.N.) Mai Pahari . . 

Abor. 

100 

1-868 

120*2 

27 

Chittagong Magh . . 


100 

1-878 

120*9 

28 

N.W.P. Chamar* . . 

Lower 

100 

2-117 

136*3 

29 

Chittagong Chakma 

1 Abor. 

100 

2-671 

172-3 


N.B.—The Probable Error of O (C.R.i.)i is+0-25 ; jor castes marked 


loith an asterisk it is ± 0*28. 

Summary of Analysis for Bengal Castes.' 

Summing up we find that intermixture within Bengal, i.e., 
intra-provincial intermixture has varied with the degree of 
cultural proximity, so that for Brahmans the amount of inter- 
mixture with other castes has been in proportion to the social 
standing of the caste concerned. Influence from outside 
Bengal, i.e., inter-provincial intermixture has followed two 
well-defined and clearly distinguished streams, one from the 
castes of northern India (chiefly from Bihar and the Punjab), 
and the other from the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nag^r. 
The influence of the northern Indian castes decreases and that 
of the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur increases as we go 
down the social scale. In fact these two streams exhibit a 
marked opposition : the greater the resemblance with northern 
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India the greater being the dissimilarity with the aboriginal 
tribes and vice versa. 

None of the castes analysed here show much resemblance 
with any of the aboriginal tribes of the east. In fact so far 
as the present analysis goes the Bengal groups appear to show 
a definite repugnance (which is still more strongly marked for 
the lower castes and the Mahomedans) against intermixing with 
the eastern aboriginal tribes. 

Influence of North-Western Provinces is also surprisingly 
small and requires further investigation. 

Brahmans, Kayasthas, Sadgops and Kaibartas come out 
as true Bengal Hindu castes. The Brahman alone can Justifi- 
ably claim definite connexions with upper India, particularly 
with the Punjab. The Kayastha, the Sadgop and the Kaibarta 
all show comparatively little resemblance with upper India, 
and exhibit a systematic gradation of decreasing influence from 
North India and increasing intermixture with the Chota Nagpur 
aboriginal tribes. Bagdis appear to be a highly mixed group of 
which the basic stock was probably indigenous to Bengal but 
which subsequently very considerably intermixed with the ab- 
original tribes of Chota Nagpur (particularly with the Santals) 
and also partly with the lower castes of Bihar, Mahomedans 
also show a highly mixed character. They appear to be origin- 
ally largely derived from Bihar but have intermixed extensively 
in Bengal ; they do not show any resemblance with the Punjab 
Pathans. 

The above results are not at all startling, and witii the 
exception of the N.W.P., are just what one would expect from 
the known social history of the castes concerned. The results 
of our analysis are thus in general agreement with the actual 
facts of the ethnic situation. This is re-assuring and gives 
us confidence in using the present metliod for the analysis of 
the Anglo-Indian sample. 


Analysis of the Anglo-Indian sample. 

We may now go back to our original problem, and in tlie 
light of the results described above attempt a provisional ana- 
lysis of the Anglo-Indian sample. Using 7 characters, e.g., head 
length, head breadth, nasal length, nasal breadth, cephalic in- 
dex, nasal index and stature,^ I find the caste-distances shown 
in the following Table 9 and positional indices shown in Col. 
8 of Table 8. 


^ I regret I have not been able to use other characters in the pre- 
sent analysis owing to uncertainty about the comparability of the mea- 
surements: work is however proceeding and I hope to publish a more 
detailed analysis in the near future. Results based on only 7 eliaracters 
are of course only tentative. 
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Table 9. 


Anglo-Indians (200). 


Serial 

Order. 

Province and Caste. 

Social 

Status. 

n 

D2 

C2 

1 

Bengal Brahman , . 

High 

100 

*022 

0-5 

2 

,, Kyastha 


100 

•034 

I -3 

3 

„ Sadgop 

Middle 

48 

•082 

2*2 

4 

Bengal Pod 

Middle 

100 

•204 

12-6 

5 

Punjab Pathan 

Upper 

SO 

•208 

10-9 

6 

Bengal Kaibarta . . 


100 

•222 

13-8 

7 

Bengal Mahomedan 


185 

•298 

27-6 

8 

Bihar Brahman 

High 

67 

•303 

14-2 

9 

Bihar Goal a 


100 

•319 

20-3 

30 

Punjab Khatri 

High 

60 

•470 

20-7 

11 

Bengal Rajbansi 

Middle 

100 

•512 

33-1 

12 

Punjab Chuhra 

Lower 

SO 

•678 

37-7 

13 

Darjeeling Lepcha . . 

Abor. 

57 

•758 

32*6 

14 

Bengal Bagdi 


99 

•776 

; 50-4 

15 

Bihar Dosadh 


i 100 

•857 

56-1 

16 

N.W.P. Brahman . . 

High 

100 

•871 

57-1 

17 

Bihar Dom 

ff 

100 

•932 

61-1 

18 

C.N. Kurmi 

Abor. 1 

100 

1-029 

67-6 

19 

Chittagong Magh . . 

Abor. 

100 

M60 ; 

76-3 

20 

N.W.P. Dom 

Lower 

100 

1-239 : 

81-6 

21 

,, Kayastha . . 

,, 1 

100 

1-331 i 

87-7 

22 

N.W.P. Goala 

Middle ■ 

! 100 

1-479 1 

97-6 

23 

C.N. Oraon 


! 100 

1-533 1 

101*2 

24 

C.N. Santal 

Abor. 

100 

1-968 : 

130-2 

25 

Chittagong Chakma 


100 

2-052 i 

135-8 

26 

C.N. Bhuiya 

,, 

100 

2-201 1 

145-7 

27 

,, Munda 


100 

2-524 i 

1 167-3 

28 

N.W.P. Chamar 

Lower 

100 

2-832 

i 187-8 

29 

(C.N.) Mai Pahari . . 

,, 

100 

3-094 

1 205-3 

30 

C.N. Mal6 

>> 

100 

3-633 1 

[ 241-2 


N,B . — The Probable Error oj O {G.R.L.) is±0‘o4r. 


It will be noticed that the positional indices for the Anglo- 
Indians (Table 8) are very similar to those for the Eengal Brah- 
mans. The chief differences are the slightly greater resemblance 
with Bihar, and the markedly less dissimilarity with the eastern 
tribes shown by the Anglo-Indians. 

Intermixture within Bengal is very great: resemblance 
with both Brahmans 1 and Kayasthas being strikingly close. 
The order of resemblance within Bengal (Brahman, Kayastha, 
Sadgop, Pod, Kaibarta, Mahomedan, Kajbansi and Bagdi) 
very accurately reproduces the order of social precedence. 


1 In fact the Bengal Brahmans and the Anglo-Indians can scarcely be 
distinguished from each other so far as the 7 characters considered here 
are concerned. 
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There is considerable admixture with Bihar, the position 
of Goalas (9th) and Brahmans (8th) being fairly high. 

N.W.P. does not show any resemblance. The Punjab 
castes however occupy high places and indicate either a certain 
amount of direct contact or else an indirect similarity arising 
out of the resemblance subsisting between Anglo-Indians and 
the Bengal Brahmans. A comparison based on characters in 
which Brahmans differ considerably from the Punjab castes is 
likely to throw light on this point. 

There is practically no resemblance with the aboriginal 
tribes of Ghota Nagpur ; in fact they show a greater dissimi- 
larity with the Anglo-Indians ( — 85*2) than with the Brahmans 
(— 73'6). But the eastern tribes show much less dissimilarity, 
the coefficient for Anglo-Indians being — 25-9 against —48*7 for 
Brahmans, —47*3 for Kayasthas, —71*5 for Sadgops, — 77*0 for 
Kaibartas and — 92*3 for Bagdis. Darjeeling Lepchas occupy 
the 13th place which indicates a certain amount of intermixture 
with the Anglo-Indians. 

We thus find that the Anglo-Indians included in the 
present sample are derived (on the Indian side) mainly from the 
Bengal castes. They show a certain amount of admixture with 
Bihar and also possibly with the Punjab, but not with N.W.P. 
They are singularly free from contact with the Chota Nagpur 
tribes, but appear to have intermixed to some extent with the 
Lepchas of Darjeeling. 

So far as the present analysis goes we also see that inter- 
mixture between Europeans and Indians in Bengal appears 
to have occurred more frequently among the higher castes than 
among the lower. Evidently cultural status played a consider- 
able part in determining Indo-European union. The compara- 
tively high resemblance with Lepchas is also not surprising ; their 
fair colour (as also possibly their freedom from caste restrictions) 
may have helped intermixture. 

General Summary of the Analysis. 

If we assume that physical resemblance is the result of ac- 
tual intermixture, and that also more or less in quantitative 
proportion,^ then we may give a coherent interpretation to 
our results and thus obtain a broad view of the general ten- 
dency of social history in Bengal. 

We find that movements of caste-synthesis are proceeding 
on every side under our very eyes. Social barriers and caste res- 
trictions have not been able to suppress it completely. The peo- 

1 I yirould add that physical resemblance may also arise through 
unauthorised adoption of names of higher castes by persoti of lower 
castes (but such surreptitious absorption would in subsequent generations 
lead to actual intermixture) ; and also through climatic selection. 
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pies from the north-west have fused with the indigenous stock 
in Bengal and the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur have inter- 
mingled with them. Intermixture within the province has gone 
on slowly and steadily even if imperceptibly and a larger Hindu 
Samaj has evolved which is not only not identical with the 
traditional society of Vedic or classic times but is in many res- 
pects even antagonistic. Sectarian obstacles have not proved 
insurmountable ; the Mahomedans who came originally as 
immigrants have contributed their share and have received back 
their own contribution from the other castes. The process has 
not stopped here ; it has gone on even after the advent of the 
Westerners with their totally difeent culture, history and tradi- 
tion. 

Yet equally striking is the fact that intermingling has 
not been altogether chaotic. It presents a gradual and well- 
ordered character in which cultural affinity and cultural selec- 
tion has played an important part. Horizontal fusion (be- 
tween low and low or between high and high caste) is more 
pronounced than vertical intermixture, a fact which serves to 
conserve the stability of the social system. The Hindu com- 
munity of Bengal does not on one hand conform to the ortho- 
dox scheme of a logically perfect system of rigidly exclusive 
castes between which no intercourse is ever possible ; on the 
other hand neither does it present an amorphous or chaotic 
character. It shows a definite structure which has its founda- 
tion in clearly marked cultural as well as physical differences, 
but through these differences the process of synthesis is steadily 
going on under the influence of cultural and geographical proxi- 
mity. 

Conclusion, 

I have given above a piece of straightforward statistical 
analysis ; I have also described some of the anthropological 
conclusions which may be derived fi’om them. Here I wish 
to make a distinction. The reliability of the statistical results 
depends only on the accuracy of the measurements used, the 
validity of the formulae employed, and the accuracy of the com- 
putation. The statistical results may therefore be called posi- 
tive in the sense that they are amenable to objective checks. 
The anthropological results on the other hand partake of 
a definitely historical character, and their significance and weight 
depends on the legitimacy of the interpretation of historical and 
sociological factors of varying importance. 

Strictly speaking my own business ends with finding the 
statistical results; and as I do not profess to claim any expert 
knowledge in anthropology, I must leave the anthropological 
deductions for consideration and acceptance or rejection by 
professed anthropologists. 

Whatever may be the value of the particular deductions 
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There is considerable admixture with Bihar, the position 
of Goalas (9th) and Brahmans (8th) being fairly high. 

N.W.P. does not show any resemblance. The Punjab 
castes however occupy high places and indicate either a certain 
amount of direct contact or else an indirect similarity arising 
out of the resemblance subsisting between Anglo-Indians and 
the Bengal Brahmans. A comparison based on characters in 
which Brahmans differ considerably from the Punjab castes is 
likely to throw light on this point. 

There is practically no resemblance with the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur ; in fact they show a greater dissimi- 
larity with the Anglo-Indians ( —85*2) than with the Brahmans 
(- 73*6). But the eastern tribes show much less dissimilarity, 
the coefficient for Anglo-Indians being — 25*9 against —48*7 for 
Brahmans, —47*3 for Kayasthas, -71*5 for Sadgops,-77*0 for 
Kaibartas and - 92*3 for Bagdis. Darjeeling Lepchas occupy 
the 13th place which indicates a certain amount of intermixture 
with the Anglo-Indians. 

We thus find that the Anglo-Indians included in the 
present sample are derived (on the Indian side) mainly from the 
Bengal castes. They show a certain amount of admixture with 
Bihar and also possibly with the Punjab, but not with N.W.P. 
They are singularly free from contact with the Chota Nagpur 
tribes, but appear to have intermixed to some extent with the 
Lepchas of Darjeeling. 

So far as the present analysis goes we also see that inter- 
mixture between Europeans and Indians in Bengal appears 
to have occurred more frequently among the higher castes than 
among the lower. Evidently cultural status played a consider- 
able part in determining Indo-European union. The compara- 
tively high resemblance with Lepchas is also not surprising ; their 
fair colour (as also possibly their freedom from caste restrictions) 
may have helped intermixture. 


General Summary of the Analysis, 

If we assume that physical resemblance is the result of ac- 
tual intermixture, and that also more or less in quantitative 
proportion,^ then we may give a coherent interpretation to 
our results and thus obtain a broad view of the general ten- 
dency of social history in Bengal. 

We find that movements of caste-synthesis are proceeding 
on every side under our very eyes. Sociai barriers and caste res- 
trictions have not been able to suppress it completely. The peo- 


1 I would add that physical resemblance may filso arise through 
unauthorised adoption of names of higher castes by person, of lower 
castes (but such surreptitious absorption would in subsequent generations 
lead to actual intermixture) ; and also through climatic selection. 
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pies from the north-west have fused with the indigenous stock 
in Bengal and the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur have inter- 
mingled with them. Intermixture within the province has gone 
on slowly and steadily even if imperceptibly and a larger Hindu 
Samaj has evolved which is not only not identical with the 
traditional society of Vedic or classic times but is in many res- 
pects even antagonistic. Sectarian obstacles have not proved 
insurmountable ; the Mahomedans who came originally as 
immigrants have contributed their share and have received back 
their own contribution from the other castes. The process has 
not stopped here ; it has gone on even after the advent of the 
Westerners with their totally different culture, history and tradi- 
tion. 

Yet equally striking is the fact that intermingling has 
not been altogether chaotic. It presents a gradual and well- 
ordered character in which cultural affinity and cultural selec- 
tion has played an important part. Horizontal fusion (be- 
tween low and low or between high and high caste) is more 
pronounced than vertical intermixture, a fact which serves to 
conserve the stability of the social system. The Hindu com- 
munity of Bengal does not on one hand conform to the ortho- 
dox scheme of a logically perfect system of rigidly exclusive 
castes between which no intercourse is ever possible ; on the 
other hand neither does it present an amorphous or chaotic 
character. It shows a definite structure which has its founda- 
tion in clearly marked cultural as well as physical differences, 
but through these differences the process of synthesis is steadily 
going on under the influence of cultural and geographical proxi- 
mity. 

Gonclusion. 

I have given above a piece of straightforward statistical 
analysis ; I have also described some of the anthropological 
conclusions which may be derived from them. Here I wish 
to make a distinction. The reliability of the statistical results 
depends only on the accuracy of the measurements used, the 
validity of the formulae employed, and the accuracy of the com- 
putation. The statistical results may therefore be called posi- 
tive in the sense that they are amenable to objective checks. 
The anthropological results on the other hand partake of 
a definitely historical character, and their significance and weight 
depends on the legitimacy of the interpretation of historical and 
sociological factors of varying importance. 

Strictly speaking my own business ends with finding the 
statistical results ; and as I do not profess to claim any expert 
knowledge in anthropology, I must leave the anthropological 
deductions for consideration and acceptance or rejection by 
professed anthropologists. 

Whatever may be the value of the particular deductions 
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given here I believe it would be readily admitted however that 
a comparison of. caste-distances is likely to give us valuable 
information about caste affinities and connexions, and hence 
about caste-origins. It would therefore be desirable to make 
an exhaustive comparison of caste-distances for all castes for 
which reliable data are available. 

The object of the proposed survey will be to arrange all 
Indian castes (for which reliable data are available) in a 
systematic wa}^ in accordance with their anthropometric 
measurements. If this systematic classification is once carried 
out it will be an easy matter to compare and study the connex- 
ions between any group of castes with any other. 

This programme is not new. It was formulated in 1911 
by Dr. (now Sir) Brajendra Nath Seal, in his address on 
''Race-origins” delivered before the first Universal Races 
Congress in London. He had stated : ^ " If the groups requiring 
to be arranged vary in " n ” characters, and if biometric 
measurements are complete, the composite mean of the groups 
may be taken as the point of origin, and the mean of the 
single characters for each group may be imagined as marked 
ofi on " n ” co-ordinates, and the position in n-dimensioned space 
of each group could be easily assigned.” The n-dimensional 
distance between any two castes in this space will then imme- 
diately give their anthropometric distance. 

As a preliminary to the proposed survey it will be 
necessary to collect and examine all available anthropometrical 
data for India, and after a careful examination accept for final 
use only those which may be considered reliable and compar- 
able. Neither the proposed survey nor even the preliminary 
examination of the data can properly be undertaken by a single 
individual. It is essentially a task for a group of workers. It 
would therefore be extremely useful to have a standing com- 
mittee for Anthropology (in connection with the Indian Science 
Congress) for this purpose. 

The first task of this committee will be to prepare a 
Bibliography of Indian Anthropometry. It will then examine 
the data and publish an authoritative note on their reliability 
and their comparability. It should also draw up a standard 
list of characters with standard definitions for future guidance 
of field workers in India, and should also indicate areas or 
castes for which surveys are urgently required. Such a Com- 
mittee will also prove useful in preventing overlapping of field 
work and may act as a central clearing house for the co-ordi- 
nation of anthropometric researches in India. 


1 JRact Origins f 1911, pp. 7*8. 



APPENDIX I. 


I give below short notes on the castes selected for the present 

analysis. 

Bengal, 

(1) Brahmans, 100. 75 from West Bengal and 25 from East Bengal 

(24-Perganas 13, Calcutta 12, Nadia 10, Burdwan 9, Dacca 7, Barisal 5, 
Faridpur 5, Khulna 4, Bankura 4, Jessore 4 and a few other places)! 
The great majority belong to the Rarhi group with a sprinkling of 
Var&ndras. 

(2) Kayasthas, 100. Traditionally Sudras (the fourth caste) and ser- 
vants of the Brahmans, now culturally in the same class as the Brah- 
mans. (Jessore 13, Dacca 13, 24-Perganas 8, Faridpore 8, Nadia 8, 
Hugh 7, Bakarganj 7 and a few other places). 

(3) Sadgops, 48 (mainly from 24-Perganas 23, Midnapore 7, Hugh 5, 
Burdwan 4, and Birbhum 4). 

Originally cowherds they have now taken to some of the minor 
professions and trades and enjoy a fairly good social status. Water and 
sweets are taken from their hands by higher castes. 

(4) Kaihai'tas, 100. A cultivating caste, the ohdsi or cultivating sec- 
tion of which is J al-acharaniya. 92 belonged to West Bengal. (24-Per- 
ganas 22, Midnapore 19, Hugh 17, Nadia 8, Howrah 7, Murshidabad 6, 
Calcutta 4, and a few other places.) 

(5) Bajhansi, 100, all from North Bengal (Eangpur 53, Jalpaiguri 24, 
Dinajpore 18). Believed to be the remnants of an aboriginal race, the 
Koches of North Bengal, they have become Hinduised and have adopt- 
ed the Bengali language. According to one view they are a Mongoloid 
race that entered Bengal from the east by way of the Brahmaputra 
valley ; others consider them to be descended from a Dravidian stock. 

(6) Pod, 100 (of whom 99 were residents of 24-Perganas). Originally 
a fishing caste, a large number have now become agriculturists or petty 
shopkeepers. They are not Jal-acharaniya and their touch defiles. They 
may be served by washermen but as a rule not by barbars. They gener- 
ally abstain from beef, pork or fowls. Socially they rank very low. 

(7) Bagdis 100 (of whom 99 came from West Bengal: 24-Perganas 
30, Hugh 24, Burdwan 11, Bankura 10, Howrah 5, Birbhum 5, Murshida- 
bad 4). Believed to be of aboriginal descent. Originally fishermen 
many of them are now agricultural labourers or ;paZM-bearers. Some of 
them eat beef and pork, but there are others e.g., like the sub-caste 
TentuUyas who abstain from prohibited flesh. Their social rank is very 
low and although admitted within the pale of Hinduism they are almost 
on the border-land. 

(8) Mai Pahari, 100 (of whom 98 belonged to Santal Perganas and 
2 to Birbhum). A Hinduised section of the Pahari or hill tribe of Santal 
Perganas. They speak a form of corrupt Bengali but their Hinduisation 
is not yet complete, and they are ranked among the lowest of the low, 

(9) ilfaZe, 100 (98 from Santal Perganas and 2 from Birbhum). 
An aboriginal tribe allied to the Chota Nagpur group. 

(10) Mahomedans, 185, all from East Bengal, (Mymensingh 58, Dacca 
38, Faridpore 34, Chittagong 27, Tippera 13, Pabna 8, Noakhali 5, and 

{ll) Lepcha, (Darjeeling 48, Sikldm 8, and Napal 1.) They are 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the hill districts of Darjeeling and Sikkim; 
fCbout 250 years ago they were driven out into the lower valleys and 
gorges by the Tibetans. They are a timid and peaceful people, very fond 
of their native woods. They have intermarried to some extent with the 
Limbus and Sikkim Bhotias who both rank higher in the social scale. 
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(12) Magh, 100. (Rangamati 82, and Chittagong 18.) It is a name 
which is commonly applied to the native inhabitants of Arakan, parti- 
cularly those bordering on Bengal or residing near the sea* 

(13) Ghahma, 100 (all from Rangamati and Chittagong). An abori- 
ginal tribe. 

Ohofa Nagpur. 

(14) Bhuiya, 100 individuals chiefly from Lolianlaga 86, Hazaribagh 
10, and Santa! Fergana 4. 

They are believed to be of Dra vidian (V) origin and are a respectable 
class of cultivators, some of whom are small landholders. They are 
partially Hinduised and have adopted many Hindu rites and customs. 

(15) Kurmi, 100 individuals from Manbhum 92, Lohardaga 6. and 
Hazaribagh 2. 

They are petty agriculturists with a very humble social position and 
are not Jahacharaniya. Risley believed them to be a Hinduised branch of 
the Santals but they may even be of non-aboriginal descent. It appears 
fairly certain however that they are entirely, distinct from the Kurmis 
(of Bihar and U. P.) whose social position is considerably higher. 

(16) Munda^ 100 individuals from Lohardaga 96, Singbhum 3, and 
Hazaribagh 1. 

They are an aboriginal tribe having universally admitted precedence 
over other tribes. 

(17) Orao7i, 100 individuals from Lohardaga. 

They are believed to have come originally from Southern India. 

(18) ' /S'ctnto?, 100 individuals mainly from Santal Perganas 87, Man- 
bhum 4, Birbhum 3, Midnapore 3, and adjoining districts. 

An aboriginal caste who have penetrated more than others into Ben- 
gal and are getting partially Hinduised but have not yet been admitted 
within the pale of Hinduism. 

Bihar. 


(19) Brahman, 100 individuals collected from all over the province 
(Shahabad 9, Saran, 6, Monghyr 8, Darbhanga 5, Gaya 5, Bhagalpore 4, 
Champaran 4, Mozaffarpur 4, Allahabad 3, and other places). 

(20) Qoala, 100 individuals from Shahabad 25, Saran 20, Champaran 
11, Patna 11, Bhagalpore 8, Gaya 8, Darbhanga 6, Mozaffarpore 5, and a 
few other districts. 

Traditionally cowherds they have now taken to agriculture and ocoii- 
py a respectable position in Hindu society. 

(21) Dosadh, 100 individuals from Gaya 36, Monghyr 13, Bhagaipore 
11, Darbhanga 8, Patna 8, and other districts. 

They are mostly labourers, menials, swineherds, and are despised by 
Hindus generally and rank a little higher than Chamars. 

(22) Dom, 100 individuals mainly, from Champaran 28, Saran 26, 
Gaya 22, Patna 12, and a few other districts. 

They breed pigs, supply fuel for burning dead bodies, eat prohll;>itod 
food and occupy a place at the very bottom of the social scale. 


Nor^h» Western Provinces {United Provinces oj Agra and Oudh). 

(23) Brahman, 100 (Gonda 42, Sultanpore 17, Fyzabad 10, Parfcal)- 
garh 10, Rae Bareilly 6, and a few other districts). 

(24) Kayastha, 100 individuals from all over the province. (Lucknow 
9, Bareilly 8, Shabajpore 6, Benares 6, Agra 0, JTaunpore 5, Sultanpore 4, 
Hardoi 4, Aligarh 4, Allahabad 6, and many other districts.) 

They are better educated than any other caste in this province and 
own a considerable amount of landed property. They rank next to the 
Brahmans in social position. 
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(25) Goalas, 100 individuals from all over the province (Hardoi 12 

Bahraich 11, Fyzabad 10, Lucknow 8, Bareilly 6, Partabgarh 6, Gonda % 
Sitapur 5, and other places). ’ 

They are graziers by tradition but have now taken to cultivation 
They enjoy a fairly high position in Hindu society but come after the 
Kayasthas. 

(26) Ghamars, 100 individuals widely distributed in the province 
(Fyzabad 13, Bareilly 11, Agra 9, Hardoi 8, Partabgarh 7, Shabajpore 6, 
Bahraich 5, and other places). 

They are leather-workers by tradition but many of them work as 
agricultural labourers ; some of them own small pieces of land. Their 
social position is very low. 

(27) Dom, 100 individuals from Gorakhpur 32, Azamgarh 15, Benares 
14, Ghazipur 12, and other districts. 

They are believed to be of aboriginal descent and in some districts 
are considered to be a criminal tribe. They come at the very bottom of 
the social scale almost on the borderland of Hindu society. 

Punjab. 

(28) Khetrif 60 individuals from Lahore 25, Guzrat 6, Amritsar 4, 
Gujranwala 3, Gurdaspore 3, Multan 3, Peshawar 3, Jullunder 3, and 
other places. Recognised to be of good social status. 

(29) Pathans, 80 individuals from Peshawar 48, Bannu 15, Kohat 11, 
and a few other places. 

Although a rather heterogenous collection they probably represent 
true north-western characteristics. 

(30) Ghuhra, 80 individuals from Lahore 56, Amritsar 6, Sialkot 5, and 
other places. 

They are a class of agricultural labourers, village menials and scaven- 
gers and occupy a low position in society. 


APPENDIX II. 

Out of the measurements given by Risely I have selected 15 (10 
absolute measurements and 5 indices) for which I possessed fairly reliable 
values of variability. The following Table gives the mean standard 
deviations for 15 characters. 


Table of Vabiabilities. 


No, 

Character. 

S.D. 

1 

Nasal Index . . 

6-86 

2 

Naso-malar Index 

2-92 

3 

Cephalic Index 

3*36 

4 

Pronto -zygomatic Index 

2*74 

5 

Vertico-cephalic Index . . 

3-60 

6 

Stature 

5*38 

7 

Nasal height . . 

2*88 

8 

Nasal breadth 

2*51 

9 

Bimalar breadth 

4*52 

10 

Nasomalar breadth 

6*40 

11 

Cephalic length 

6*30 

12 

Cephalic breadth 

5*00 

13 

Frontal breadth 

3*71 

14 

Bi -zygomatic breadth 

4*50 

15 

Height : vertex- chin 

10*00 
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(12) Magh, 100. (Rangamati 82, and Chittagong 18.) It is a name 
which is commonly apx^lied to the native inhabitants of Arakan, parti- 
cularly those bordering on Bengal or residing near the sea. 

(13) Ghahma, 100 (all from Rangamati and Chittagong). An abori- 
ginal tribe. 

Chota Nagpur. 

(14) Bhiiiya, 100 individuals chiefly from Lohar-daga 86, Hazaribagh 

10, and Santal Fergana 4. 

They are believed to be of Dravidian (?) origin and are a respectable 
class of cultivators, some of whom are small landholders. They are 
partially Hinduised and have adopted many Hindu rites and custom^ 

(15) Kurmi, 100 individuals from Manbhum 92, Lohardaga 6. and 
Hazaribagh 2. 

They are petty agriculturists with a very humble social position and 
are not Jal-acharaniya. Risley believed them to be a Hinduised branch of 
the Santals but they may even be of non-aboriginal descent. It appears 
fairly certain however that they are entirely, distinct from the Kurmis 
(of Bihar and U. P.) whose social position is considerably higher. 

(16) Munda, 100 individuals from Lohardaga 96, Singl;)hiim 3, and 
Hazaribagh 1. 

They are an aboriginal tribe having universally admitted precedence 
over other tribes. 

(17) Oraon, 100 individuals from Lohardaga. 

They are believed to have come originally from Southern India. 

(18) Santal, 100 individuals mainly from Santal Perganas 87, Man- 
bhum 4, Birbhum 3, Midnaporo 3, and adjoining districts. 

An aboriginal caste who have penetrated more tlian others into Ben- 
gal and are getting partially Hinduised but have not yet been admitted 
within the pale of Hinduism. 

Bihar. 

(19) Brahman, 100 individuals collected from all over the province 
(Shahabad 9, Saran, 6, Monghyr 8, Darbhanga 5, Gaya 5, Bhagalpore 4, 
Ohamparan 4, Mozaffarpur 4, Allahabad 3, and other places). 

(20) Qoala, 100 individuals from Shahabad 25, Saran 20, C'hamparan 

11, Patna 11, Bhagalpore 8, Gaya 8, Darbhanga 6, Mozaffarpore 5, and a 
few other districts. 

Traditionally cowherds they haveirow taken to agriculture and occu- 
py a respectable position in Hindu society. 

(21) Dosadh, 100 individuals from Gaya 36, Monghyr 13, Bhagalpore 
11, Darbhanga 8, Patna 8, and other districts. 

They are mostly labourers, menials, swineherds, and are despised by 
Hindus generally and rank a little higher than Chamars. 

(22) Dom, 100 individuals mainly from Champai'au 28, Saran 26, 
Gaya 22, Patna 12, and a few other districts. 

They breed pigs, supply fuel for burning dead bodies, oat prohil>if'ed 
food and occupy a place at the very bottom of the social scale. 


North- Western Provinces (United Provinces of Agra and Oudh>). 

(23) Brahman, 100 (Gonda 42, Sultanpore 17, Fyzabad 10, Partal>- 
garh 10, Rae Bareilly 6, and a few other districts), 

(24) Kayastha, 100 individuals from all over the province. (Lucknow 
9, Bareilly 8, Shabajpore 6, Benares 6, Agra 6, J atmpore 5, Sultanpore 4, 
Hardoi 4, Aligarh 4, Allahabad 6, and many other districts.) 

They are better educated than any other caste in this province and 
own a considerable amount of landed property. They rank next to the 
Brahmans in social position. 
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(25) Goalas, 100 individuals from all over the province (Hardoi 12 

Bahraich 11, Fyzabad 10, Lucknow 8, Bareilly 6, Partabgarh 6. Gonda i' 
Sitapur 5, and other places). ' ' 

They are graziers by tradition but have now taken to cultivation 
They enjoy a fairly high position in Hindu society but come after the 
Kayasthas. 

(26) Ghamars, 100 individuals widely distributed in the province 
(Fyzabad 13, Bareilly 11, Agra 9, Hardoi S, Partabgarh 7, Shabajpore 6* 
Bahraich 5, and other places). 

They are leather-workers by tradition but many of them work as 
agricultural labourers ; some of them own small pieces of land. Their 
social position is very low. 

(27) Dom, 100 individuals from Gorakhpur 32, Azamgarh 15, Benares 
14, Ghazipur 12, and other districts. 

They are believed to be of aboriginal descent and in some districts 
are considered to be a criminal tribe. They come at the very bottom of 
the social scale almost on the borderland of Hindu society. 

Punjab. 

(28) Khetri, 60 individuals from Lahore 25, Guzrat 6, Amritsar 4, 
Gujranwala 3, Gurdaspore 3, Multan 3, Peshawar 3, Jullunder 3, and 
other places. Kecognised to be of good social status. 

(29) Pathans, 80 individuals from Peshawar 48, Bannu 15, Kohat 11, 
and a few other places. 

Although a rather heterogenous collection they probably represent 
true north-western characteristics. 

(30) Ghuhra, 80 individuals from Lahore 56, Amritsar 6, Sialkot 5, and 
other places. 

They are a class of agricultui-al labourers, village menials and scaven- 
gers and occupy a low position in society. 


APPENDIX II. 

Out of the measurements ^ven by Risely I have selected 15 (10 
absolute measurements and 5 indices) for which I possessed fairly reliable 
values of variability. The following Table gives the mean standard 
deviations for 15 characters. 


Table of Variabilities. 


No, 

Character. 

S.D. 

1 

Nasal Index . . 

6-86 

2 

Naso-malar Index 

2-92 

3 

Cephalic Index 

3-36 

4 

Fron to -zygomatic Index 

2*74 

5 

Vertico-cephalic Index . . 

3-60 

6 

Stature 

6*38 

7 

Nasal height . . 

2*88 

8 

Nasal breadth 

2*51 

9 

Bimalar breadth 

4*52 

10 

Nasomalar breadth 

6*40 

11 

Cephalic length 

6-30 

12 

Cephalic breadth 

5-00 

13 

Frontal breadth 

3*71 

14 

Bi-zygomatic breadth . . 

4-50 

15 

Height : vertex-chin . . 

10-00 
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(12) Magh, 100. (Rangarnati 82, and Chittagong 18.) It is a name 
which is commonly applied to the native inhabitants of Arakan, parti- 
cularly those bordering on Bengal or residing near the sea. 

(13) GJiahma, 100 (all from Rangamati and Chittagong). An abori- 
ginal tribe. 

Chola Nagpur. 

(14) Bhuiya, 100 individuals chiefly from I^ohardaga 86, Hazaribagh 

10, and Santal Fergana 4. 

They are believed to be of Dravidian (?) origin and are a respectable 
class of cultivators, some of whom are small landholders. They are 
partially Hinduised and have adopted many Hindu rites and customs. 

(15) Kurmi, 100 individuals from Manbhum 92, Lohardaga 6. and 
Hazaribagh 2. 

They are petty agriculturists with a very humble social position and 
are not JaUacJiaraniya. Risley believed them to be a Hinduised branch of 
the Santals but they may even be of non- aboriginal descent. It appears 
fairly certain however that they are entirely, distinct from the Kiirmis 
(of Bihar and U. P.) whose social position is considerably higher. 

(16) Munda^ 100 individuals from Lohardaga 96, Singbhum 3, and 
Hazaribagh 1. 

They are an aboriginal tribe having universally admitted precedence 
over other tribes. 

(17) Oraon, 100 individuals from Lohardaga. 

They are believed to have come originally from Southern India. 

(18) ' /SantoZ, 100 individuals mainly from Santal Perga n as 87, Maii- 
bhum 4, Birbhum 3, Midnapore 3, and adjoining districts. 

An aboriginal caste who have penetrated more than others into Ben- 
gal and are getting partially Hinduised but have not yet been admitted 
within the pale of Hinduism. 

Bihar. 

(19) Brahman, 100 individuals collected from all over the province 
(Shahabad 9, Saran, 6, Monghyr 8, Harbhanga 5, Gaya 5, Bhagalpore 4, 
Champaran 4, Mozaffarpur 4, Allahabad 3, and other places). 

(20) Goala, 100 individuals from Shahabad 25, Saran 20, Champaran 

11, Patna 11, Bhagalpore 8, Gaya 8, Darbhanga 6, Mozaffarpor© 5, and a 
few other districts. 

Traditionally cowherds they have now taken to agriculture and occu- 
py a respectable position in Hindu society. 

(21) Dosadh, 100 individuals from Gaya 36, Monghyr 13, Bhagalpore 
11, Darbhanga 8, Patna 8, and other districts. 

They are mostly labourers, menials, swineherds, and are despised by 
Hindus generally and rank a little higher than Chamars. 

(22) Dom, 100 individuals mainly from Champaran 28, Saran 26, 
Gaya 22, Patna 12, and a few other districts. 

They breed pigs, supply fuel for burning dead bodies, eat prohi fated 
food and occupy a place at the very bottom of the social scale. 


N orth* W est&rn Province {United Provinces of Agra and Chidh). 

(23) Brahman, 100 (Gonda 42, Sultanpor© 17, Fyzabad 10, Partab- 
garh 10, Rae Bareilly 6, and a few other districts). 

(24) Kayastha, 100 individuals from all over the province. (Lucknow 
9, Bareilly 8, Shabajpore 6, Benares 0, Agra 6, Jaimpore 6, Sultanpore 4, 
Hardoi 4, Aligarh 4, Allahabad 6, and many other districts.) 

They are better educated than any other caste in this province and 
own a considerable amount of landed property. They rank next to the 
Brahmans in social position. 
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(25) Goalas, 100 individuals from all over the province (Hardoi 1-^ 

Bahraioh 11, Fyzabad 10, Lucknow 8, Bareilly 6, Partabgarh 6, Gonda i’ 
Sitapur 5, and other places). ' 

They are graziers by tradition but have now taken to cultivation 
They enjoy a fairly high position in Hindu society but come after the 
Kayasthas. 

(26) Ghamars, 100 individuals widely distributed in the province 
(Fyzabad 13, Bareilly 11, Agra 9, Hardoi 8, Partabgarh 7, Shabaipore 6’ 
Bahraich 5, and other places). 

They are leather-workers by tradition but many of them work as 
agricultural labourers ; some of them own small pieces of land. Their 
social position is very low. 

(27) Dorn, 100 individuals from Gorakhpur 32, Azamgarh 15, Benares 
14, Ghazipur 12, and other districts. 

They are believed to be of aboriginal descent and in some districts 
are considered to be a criminal tribe. They come at the very bottom of 
the social scale almost on the borderland of Hindu society. 

Punjab. 

(28) Klietr% 60 individuals from Lahore 25, Guzrat 6, Amritsar 4, 
Gujranwala 3, Gurdaspore 3, Multan 3, Peshawar 3, Jullunder 3, and 
other places. Recognised to be of good social status. 

(29) Pathans, 80 individuals from Peshawar 48, Bannu 15, Kohat 11, 
and a few other places. 

Although a rather heterogenous collection they probably represent 
true north-western characteristics. 

(30) Chuhra, 80 individuals from Lahore 56, Amritsar 6, Sialkoto, and 
other places. 

They are a class of agricultural labourers, village menials and scaven- 
gers and occupy a low position in society. 


APPENDIX II. 

Out of the measurements given by Risely I have selected 15 (10 
absolute measurements and 5 indices) for which I possessed fairly reliable 
values of variability. The following Table gives the mean standard 
deviations for 15 characters. 


Table of Variabilities. 


No, 

Character. 

S.D. 

1 

Nasal Index . . 

6-86 

2 

Naso -malar Index 

2*92 

3 

Cephalic Index 

3*36 

4 

Pronto -zygomatic Index 

2*74 

5 

Vertico-cephalic Index . . 

3*60 

6 

Stature 

5*38 

7 

Nasal height . . 

2*88 

8 

Nasal breadth 

2*51 

9 

Bimalar breadth . . 

4*52 

10 

Nasomalar breadth 

6*40 

11 

Cephalic length . . 

6*30 

12 

Cephalic breadth . . 

5*00 

13 

Frontal breadth 

3*71 

14 

Bi-zygomatio breadth . . 

4*50 

15 

Height : vertex-chin 

10*00 
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111 constructing the above table 1 used from 30 to 40 samples of 
Indian castes, each consisting of about 100 individuals. Standard devia- 
tions were obtained by direct computation in every case and may be 
considered fairly reliable. 

3Iean Values. The mean values were directly calculated in every 
case and where in agreement with (i.e. not dilfering by more than Od 
from) mean values given by Risley, the latter were accepted for use. In 
cases of discrepancy individual measurements were carefully scrutinised 
and checked through indices, and were suitably corrected, and new mean 
values were worked out on the basis of such corrected measurements. A 
list of such reconstructed mean values (differing by 0-2 rnm. or more from 
Risley’s values) used in this paper is given below : — 

(1) Bengal. 

Brahman : Fronto -zygomatic index (81 ‘6). 

Sadgop : Bizygomatic breadth (127*9). 

Rajbansi: Nasal index (76*8). Nasal length (49*1). 

(2) Darjeeling Hills. 

Lepcha: Cephalic Index (80*9). Cephalic breadth (148*7). 

Nasal length (52*0). Nasal breadth (36*5). Nasal index 
(70*4). 

(3) Punjab. 

Khatri : Height vertex to chin (217*3). 

(4) Bihar. 

Brahman : Nasal index (73*0). 

(5) Chittagong hills. 

Chakma: Height vertex to chin (219*8). 

Magh : Nasal breadth (39*1). 

(6) North- West Provinces. 

Kayastha : Nasal length (44*7). 

Bom; Nasal index (83*2). Head length (182*0). Head 
breadth (136*4). 

Mean values for Anglo-Indian. — Stature 165*7 cm. ; Head Length 182*3 
mm.; Head Breadth 142*0 mm.; Cephalic Index 78*4; Nasal Height 
50*1 mm; Nasal Breadth 35*0 mm. ; Nasal Index 71*9. 


APPENDIX III. 

Statistical Definition of Caste -Distance (D). 

If Ml is the mean value of any cliaracter (say, nasal index) for one 
caste and M'l the corresponding mean value of the same character for 
a second caste, then Mi—M\ gives the difference liotween the two castes 
for nasal index i.e. for the particular character considorod. We are 
however not concerned with single characters; we wish to find the 
difference between the two castes as a whole, based on a number of 
characters, that is, we wish to take into consideration not only Mi—M\ 
(say, nasal index) or (say^ cephalic index) or (say, 

nasomalar index) etc. taken singly, but all of them taken together. It is 
obvious however that a difference of, say, one centimetre in head length 
is a far more serious matter than the same difference in stature, that is 
the relative importance of {Mi—M'i) or ( 114*2 -“M' 2 ) not the same for 

all charactera. It will bo thex*efox’o necessary to reduce them to some 
common unit. The standard deviation (a^, ^ 2 ) characters con- 

cerned may be selected to furnish this unit ; so that dividing (Mi— M'l) 
by the corresponding standard deviation Si and (M'2— M^2) ^2 

we reduce the differences to the same statistical basis. These reduced 
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differences can then be compared inter se or added together. As some of 
the differences will be positive and others negative it will be desirable to 
get rid of the algebraic sign ; we. therefore take the squares of the reduced 
differences and adding together for all the different characters %V6 get the 
expression 




1 

' ‘ \ Sp / 


Taking the mean value for “p” characters we have 

P \ si ! 

as a first (provisional) measure of caste -distance. 

It should be observed here that si, «£» .should clearly be given 
the average value of the standard deviations obtained from a large 
number of different castes. The Table in Appendix II gives provisional 
values based on my own analysis of from 30 to 40 Indian castes and 
tribes. 

The Coefficient of Racial Likeness of Prof. Pearson is defined as 


p \n + n'/ \ Si ) 

= . i))-l 

\n 4- 71 / 


when the number of individual measurements is the same for all charac- 
ters in the same sample. 

When the size of the sample is constant for all samples, the two 
coefficient D and G are very nearly proportional to each other. 

The Probable Error of G (Pearson’s C.R.L.) has been calculated in 
every case from the corrected expression (given by Pearson in Biometrika 


XVIII, Vol. I and II, p. 104.) ±0*6745, 


where p is the total 


number of characters used for the comparison. 

Note added 26th August, 1927. — I may note here that the coefficient 
D used in the present paper is essentially of the same type as the y Dif- 
ferential Index” proposed by H E. Soper, and used by T. A. Joyce in his 
** Notes on the Physical Anthropology of Chinese Turkestan and the 
Pamirs” {Jour. Roy. Anthropological Inst.* XLII, 1912, p 450). Soper’s 
coefficient is defined as the sum of (the difference in Means divided by the 
S.D.), and therefore differs from my D in certain respects. They are both 
in agreement however about not taking the size of the sample in 
consideration. 

Since writing the present paper I have worked out a coefficient which 
I believe is theoretically preferable to the one used here. In the present 
notation it may be written as i 


with variance given by 


172 J ; 


4 fn-k- n\ r — , 2 

. w7 n . n') 


where 5 is the mean value of D', It can be shown that this mean 
value 5=0 for two random samples taken from the same population. 
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It will be noticed that the now coefficient (1)') differs from the present 
one (D) by a small correcting term )/>?/»/, but is coimeeted with 

Pearson’s C.R.L, [O] by the simple relation 



Althongh I consider the new coefficient D' to be preferable to I), 
I have not altered the figures in this paper for two reasons. The correct- 
ing terms are quite small (usually about — 0-02, the maximum value being 
about — ■0-03), so that the conclusions will not be appreciably affected. 
And secondly, the paper was given as an address on a particular occasion ; 
I have therefore thought it proper to leave the contents practically 
unchanged. 


APPENDIX IV. 

Positional Index. 

We can compare the relative position of any sub-group, say, the 
Bengal castes, with the help of a simple positional index described below. 

Each of the Tables I, (1) — (7) consists of 29 castes; the average 
position of a caste is therefore | (29 -bl), that is, 15. Out of these 29 
castes, 8 castes belong to Bengal. If all these 8 Bengal castes occupy 
the first 8 places then the average position of the Bengal castes would 
be i (8 4 1), i.e. I’5. On the other hand if the 8 Bengal castes occupy 
the last 8 places their average position would be 25*5, The total range of 
variation of average position is thus (25*5— 4*5) =21. 

Out of this amount (15—4*5)= 10’5 is the range above the average 
position of all castes and (14— 25*5) = 10*5 is the range below the average 
position of all castes. Now in actual fact the average position of Bengal 
castes will be somewhere between 4*5 and 25*5. Lot the average position 
of Bengal castes be “a.” Then (15— a)/U)*5 will give a quantitative 
measure of the relative position of the Bengal castes in the whole list. 

The general formula is very simple. Let n ” be the total number 
in the whole list and“w” the number' in any sub-group and “a*’ the 
observed average position of the sub-group (obtained by adding together 
the serial position of each of the castes belonging to the sub-group and 
dividing by the total number of castes in the sub-group). 

The mean position of the whole group is then J (n,4-l). If the m 
castes in the given sub-group occupy the first m positions in the list, 
their average position i.e. “ a ” will bo J (m-bl). If they occupy the last 
m positions ‘‘a” will be | (m— 1). In actual practice will be 
somewhere between these two limits i.e. the range of variation of “a” 
will be (n— m). The positional index may then be defined as 

F=!!±ir!?x)oo. 

When the “w” castes occuxiy the first places, the value of 

a ” will be (m-h l)/2 and p will become-h 100, and when they occupy the 
last “‘ m” places, is n— (w-l-l)/2 and P will be —100. 
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APPENDIX V. 

In supplementary tables (8*l)-.(8-4) I give the average values of C and 
D and certain indices based on such average values. For example in Table 
(8'1) for the Bengal Brahmans the average value of D for seven Bengal 
castes (line 1) is -500, while the average for all castes (line 7) is 1*246. In 
Table (8-2) a corresponding index is shown for facility of comparison. If 
A ” is the general average for all castes, and a is the average for any 

subgroup, then the index used here is defined as , 


A 


X 100. In the 


present example, A = 1*246, a=*500, and therefore the index 
/I *246 -*500 


/ 1*246- *500 \ ,,, 

= / ^ — \ X 100=-ho9'S. 

1*246 / 


Tables (8*3) and (8*4) give similar figures for G (Pearson’s C.R.L ). It 
will be noticed that the three tables (8*0), (8*2) and (8*4) give very similar 
results. 


Table 8 {1).— Average values oj D. 




Brahman. 

Kayastha. 

■' 

Sadgop. 

Kaibarta. 

Bagdi. 

Malpahari. 

j 

Mahomedan. | 

j 

1 

Bengal (7 or 8) . . 

•500 

*267 

•176 

*159 

•437 

1*473 

•537 1 

2 

Bihar (4) 

*769 

•636 

*474 

•362 

*616 

1*612 

•222 i 

3 

North Western Provinces (o) 

1*643 

1 1*646 

1*167 ; 

1*049 

1*021 

1-637 

1-462 ; 

4 

Punjab (3) 

•619 

1*210 

1*160 i 

1*093 

1*734 

3*151 

1-109 * 

5 

! Chota Nagpur {7} 

2*006 

1*541 

1*096 i 

•803 

•500 

*505 

1-083 

6 

Eastern Districts (3) 

1*818 

1*589 

1*408 i 

1*350 

1*701 

1*738 

1*967 ; 

1 

General average 

1*246 

f 1*080 

•839 1 

*716 

1 

•842 

i 

1-621 

•990 i 


Table 8 {2). —Indices based> on average valuer of D. 


i 

{ 

Brahman, j Kayastha. 

8 1 

1 Bengal (7 or 8) . . . . 1 

i 

+ 59*8 ! -t*75'2 

9 

! Bihar (4) 

+ 38*3 i +41*1 

10 

1 North W^tem Provinces C6) 

i -31-8 1 ~43-l 

11 

1 Punjab (3) 

1 +50*3 -12*0 

12 

Ohota Nagpur (7) . . 

f -60*9 -42*7 

13 

Eastern Districts (3) 

i -~46*0 i -47*1 

1 


Sadgop. 

1 Kaibarta. i 

Bagdi, i 
1 

Malpahari. i 

Mahomedan. 

+ 79*0 

+ 77*8 

+ 48*1 ; 

+ 3-1 1 

+ 46*8 

+ 43*5 

+ 49*4 

+ 27*0 

- 5*9 

; + 77-6 

~ 39*1 

- 46*6 

- 21*2 

- 8*2 

I — 46*6 

->390 

- 52*6 

- 105*9 

- 107*7 

-120 

-- 30*6 

- 12*1 

+ 40*6 

+ 66-7 

- 9-4 

- 67*8 

- 88*5 

i - 102*0 

- 14-2 i 

1 - 99-8 



Table 8 (3 ). — Average values of C {Pearsonl s G.tt.L.). 


f 


Brahman. 

i Kayastha, 

Sadgop. 

Kaibarta. 1 

1 

1 

Bagdi. 

Malpahari. 1 

1 

i Mahomedan. 

1 

Bengal (7 or 8) . , . . i 

24-3 

12*7 

4*8 

i 

7*1 

20*6 

72*5 

33*1 

2 

Bihar (4) . . . 

36*2 

29*7 

13-9 

16*2 

: 29*0 i 

75*1 

11*9 

3 

North Western Provinces (5) i 

81*1 

1 76*2 

1 36-S 

51*4 

50*2 

80*8 

93*2 

4 

Punjab (3) 

25*6 I 

50*6 

! 33-0 

45*8 

73*2 

132*3 

58*2 

5 

Chota Nagpur (7) 

99*3 1 

75*8 

1 34*5 

39*1 

24*1 

24*2 

69*3 

6 

Eastern Districts (3) 

84*8 1 

74*3 

1 42-5 

62*6 

77*6 ; 

75*5 j 

116*7 

7 

General average 

50*2 

61*5 

! 

[ 26*6 

i 

33*5 

39*0 

1 ' 

1 70-8 1 

60*5 


Table 8 {4).— Indices based on avero.ge valtics of O. 




Brahman. 

Kayastha. 

Sadgop. 

Kailiai’ta. 

Bagdi. 1 Malpahari. 

Mahomedfiii. 

8 

Bengal (7 or 8). . 

+51*2 

+ 75*9 

+ 81*2 

+ 78*8 

+ 47*4 I - 2*4 

+ 46*3 

9 

Bihar (4) 

+ 27*8 

+ 42*3 

+ 45*6 

+ 62*4 

+ 25*6 - 6*1 

+ 80*3 

10 

Northwestern Provinces (6) 

-611 

-47*8 

-43*7 

-64*1 

-28*7 -11*3 

-54*0 

11 

Punjab (3) . . . . 

+ 49*0 

+ 1*7 

-28*8 

-:16*7 

—87*7 -86*8 

+ 3*8 

12 

Ohutia Nagpur (7) 

-97*8 

-47*2 

-34*7 

-16*6 

+ 38*2 +65*8 

- 14*5 

13 

Eastern Districts (3) . . 

-68*9 

-44*3 

-66*0 

-86*8 I 

— 98*9 - 6*6 1 

-92*8 
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■ A Preliminary Report on Injection Experiments with 

special reference to the Production of Alkaloids 
and general Metabolism in Plants. 

By S. Krishna and H. Chaxjbhitri. 
Introduction. 

It is a well-known fact that in very closely related plants, 
differences exist regarding the production of alkaloids; for 
example in the Opium Poppy {Palaver Somniferum) a consider- 
able quantity of morphine and berberine is present, whereas 
in the Red Poppy {Papaver Ehaeas) practically no alkaloid is 
produced. Similar differences exist in the production of scent 
and colour, as in Lathyrns odoratus and Lathyrns aphaca and 
in different species of Delphinium, etc. 

As far as the authors are aware, with the exception of some 
work on colour production in certain flowers, no systematic 
attempt has hitherto been made to explain these differences. 
The present note deals with an attempt to find out the 
causes that produce such differences and to test whether such 
differences are due to the metallic elements that are present in 
plants or to some physiological nature connected with the 
protoplasm. The role of metals is suspected to be catalytic in 
nature, and since different metallic catalysts, starting from 
the same elements, will synthesise different organic substances 
(for example, essential oil, colouring matter, alkaloid, etc.), it is 
probable that the introduction of a suitable metal or non-metal 
either in seeds or in plants will produce such differences as 
have been given above. With this idea in view, these experi- 
ments were conducted during last winter and spring in Lahore. 
This work is far from complete or conclusive, but as some 
interesting results were obtained, this preliminary note is pub- 
lished with a view to bringing these to the notice of other 
workers in this line. 

Experimental plants, — Seeds of the following plants were 
obtained and cultivated in pots under control. 

Plants with difference in alkaloid : — 

Papaver somniferum, 

Papaver Bhaeas, and 
Argemone mexicana. 

Plants with difference in colour of the petals : — 
Delphinium (white, rose and blue), 

Matliiola (red and white), 
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Article No. 25. 


A Preliminary Report on Injection Experiments with 

special reference to the Production of Alkaloids 
and general Metabolism in Plants. 

By S. Krishna and H. Chatjdhuri. 
Introduction. 

It is a well-known fact that in very closely related plants, 
differences exist regarding the production of alkaloids; for 
example in the Opium Poppy {Papaver a consider- 

able quantity of morphine and berberine is present, whereas 
in the Red Poppy {Papaver Bhaeas) practically no alkaloid is 
produced. Similar dijfferences exist in the production of scent 
and colour, as in Lathyrns odoraius and Lathyrns apliaca and 
in different species of Delphinium, etc. 

As far as the authors are aware, with the exception of some 
work on colour production in certain flowers, no systematic 
attempt has hitherto been made to explain these differences. 
The present note deals with an attempt to find out the 
causes that produce such differences and to test whether such 
differences are due to the metallic elements that are present in 
plants or to some physiological nature connected with the 
protoplasm. The role of metals is suspected to be catalytic in 
nature, and since different metallic catalysts, starting from 
the same elements, will synthesise different organic substances 
(for example, essential oil, colouring matter, aikaloid, etc.), it is 
probable that the introduction of a suitable metal or non-metal 
either in seeds or in plants will produce such differences as 
have been given above. With this idea in view, these experi- 
ments were conducted during last winter and spring in Lahore. 
This work is far from complete or conclusive, but as some 
interesting results were obtained, this preliminary note is pub- 
lished with a view to bringing these to the notice of other 
workers in this line. 

Experimental plants.Seeds of the following plants were 
obtained and cultivated in pots under control. 

Plants with difference in alkaloid : — 

Papaver somniferum, 

Papaver Bhaeas, and 
Argemone mexicana. 

Plants with difference in colour of the petals : — 
Delphinium (white, rose and blue), 

Mathiola (red and white). 
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Linum (blue arid red), 

Hyoscymtis (black and wlute). 

MefJiod and procedure,— -The seeds of the plants were ana- 
lysed qualitatively for even tlie niiimtest traces of metals and 
certain non-metals present. Tliree grains of dried seeds were 
taken and ignited carefully and the residue was then analysed 
qualitatively for acid and basic radicals. The depth of colour 
obtained for various radicals indicated whether traces or greater 
quantities of it were present. The quantitative work has been 
left for future communication. T1'K‘ following table shows 
the results thus obtained : — 



Fe 

AL 

K 

,1/ 


Mg. 

Delp h m i wyn, blue 

. . races 

traces 

nil 

traces 

much 

traces. 

do white 

do 

nil 

nil 

much 

much 

much. 

do rose 

do 

trace.s 

nil 

much 

much 

much. 

Hyoscymus black 

. . traces 

nil 

traces 

much 

much 

traces. 

do white 

. . traces 

nil 

nil 

much 

traces 

traces. 

Linum blue 

. . trace.s 

traces 

nil 

much 

much 

traces. 

do red 

. . traces 

traces 

nil 

much 

traces 

traces. 

Argemone mexicana 

, . much 

little. 





Papaver somnijerimi 

. . little 

much. 





Fapaver Rhems 

. . V. little 

much. 






In tlie first set of experiments the seeds of the plants were 
treated with different salt solutions (jB'erric chloride, ferric 
nitrate, feiToiis and ferric sulphates, aluminium chloride, 
aluminium nitrate, potassium chloride, sulphate and nitrate, 
magnesium sulphate, chloride and nitrate). A twofold diffi- 
culty was encountered. In many cases the salts were absorbed 
by the seed coats only, for when the coats were removed no 
traces of the absorbed solutions were to be found. Again when 
the seeds were made to absorb the solutions by removing the 
seed coats or by steeping the .seeds in the salt solutions for 
three or more days, they lost their power of germina- 
tion. To get over these difficulties injection experi- 
ments were carried out. The untreated seeds were 
germinated and after the plants had grown into seedlings 
of 4 to 6 inches in height, they were injected by 
means of hypodermic syringes with colloidal solutions of differ- 
ent metals and certain non-metals which our analysea had 
shown to be lacking or less abundant. Thus, for <5xample, in 
Hyoscymus white only a very small quantity of Sulphur was 
present, while in Hyoscymm black sulphur was abundant. So 
Hyoscymus white was injected with colloidal sulphur. The 
following table shows the list of injections carried out in differ- 
ent plants 

With colloidal iron : 

Papaver somnifermn^ Papamr Mhaeas, 

Mathiola red and white. 
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With colloidal aluminium : 

Hyoscymus black, Delphiniuni rose. 
Matliiola red and white. 

With colloidal sulphur : 

Hyoscymus white, Limim red. 
Mathiola red and white, 

Papaver somnifer um, and 
Papaver Ehaeas, 


The experiments with colloidal Potassium and Magnesium 
were not proceeded wdth. 

The stems of the plants were injected near the soil level, 
and about | to 1 cc. of the colloidal solution was pressed in very 
gently and slowly. The following strengths were used : — 
Colloidal iron . . , . 0*003% 

Colloidal aluminium .. 0*001% 

Colloidal sulphur . . . . 0*2% 

The injury due to the needle was covered up by painting 
with a little of collodion solution. The plants were examined 
daily regarding their growth, flowering, seed, production, etc. 
In many cases the injections greatly interfered with the flower- 
ing and seed-production, and in this respect the effects of iron 
and aluminium were the most marked. Though in many 
cases the effects of injection were distinctly beneficial as regards 
growth, the development of the flower bud was very much 
delayed and in some cases suppressed altogether ; thus although 
Mathiola white, when injected with colloidal iron, produced a 
number of flower buds, yet these failed to open. When one of 
the control plants, in which some buds had already opened, 
was injected with colloidal iron it stopped opening the buds. 

Decided beneficial effects, viz. vigorous plant growth 
and more flowers, were obtained in almost all cases when 
colloidal sulphur was injected, though the flower buds devel- 
oped a little late. In all the above oases the colloidal solutions 
were made in conductivity water, and the control plants were 
left untreated. Detailed analyses w^ere carried out of the 
injected plants of Opium Poppy and Red Poppy regarding the 
changes, if any, produced with reference to alkaloids. The 
plants (in ioto) were extracted with solvents (alcohol, water 
and acetic acid) for the alkaloid and the solutions were tested 
qualitatively. No quantitative work could be undertaken with 
such small quantities as were at our disposal. The following 
results, though not conclusive, are nevertheless interesting : — 

Opium Poppy — untreated — a small quantity of berberine 
found. 

Opium Poppy — injected with colloidal iron — traces sus 
peoted. 
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Red Poppy— untreated — suspicion of inorpiune and ber- 
beiine. 

Red Poppy — injected with colloidal iron — -traces of ber- 
berine found. 

It will be seen that injection of colloidal iron apfjears to 
reduce the berberine in the Opium Poppy, whereas it increases 
the berberine or rather produces it in the Red Poppy, in which, 
under normal conditions, ]pi^’actically no berberine is found. 
This result is far from conclusive but it gives ground to 
the suspicion that iron in this case acts as a catalyst and we 
may be able to make the plants produce altogether different 
organic matters by the simple injection of very small quantities 
of suitable elements. 

It is a pity that Argemone mexicana did not flourish 
sufficiently well in the green house as to give satisfactory 
results, but the authors hope to carry out the experiments 
under field conditions and to repeat in the future all the 
above experiments more fully. 

University Chemical Laboratories, 

Lahore. 



Aeticle No. 26. 


Lunar Periodicity in the Reproduction of Insects. 

By Sunder Lal Hoea. 

( Published with the permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of 

India.) 

In recent years ^ considerable attention has been paid to 
the study of lunar rhythms in the reproduction of certain 
animals, chiefly marine organisms ; but so far as I am aware no 
observations have hitherto been recorded on the occurrence of 
such a periodicity in the appearance of the swarms of insects. 
It is a well known fact that for the sole purpose of reproduc- 
tion swarms of certain insects, e.gr., mayflies, appear fora very 
limited period at definite seasons. In May-June, 1926, whife 
collecting mayflies at the request of my colleague Dr. B. N. 
Chopra in the Kangra Valley (Punjab, India), I was greatly 
impressed by the fact that mayfly swarms (about a dozen or 
more genera were collected between the 23rd and 31st of May ) 
appeared about the full moon period (full moon date 27th May, 
1926), and though on other nights I was generally out in the 
stream-bed with a lantern no mayflies were collected. After 
six weeks’ observations I was led to believe that moonlight 
exerts some kind of influence on the emergence of these 
insects and it is obvious that light would be a great help to 
the flies in their nuptial dances and in egg-laying. On my 
return to Calcutta, dates of swarming of several species were 
collected from different sources, but these data did not help 
me much. To elicit further information a short note was read 
before the 14th meeting of the Indian Science Congress in 
January, 1927, an abstract of which has appeared in the 
Proceedings (p. 199). 

To show that a lunar rhythm exists in the reproduction of 
mayflies, it was necessary to get data regarding the swarms of 
the same species on more than one occasion, and with this 
object the dates of the published records were collected and 
Professor R. A. Sampson, F.R.S., has been kind enough 
to compute the dates of the nearest full moon in the case of 
older records. 

Muller (Ent. Mo, Mag, I, p. 262, 1865) observed the 
swarms of Oligoneuria rhenana Imhoff and remarked that, The 
images appear at Basle in the first days of September, in 


1 Fox, H. M.— Pfoc. Boy. Soc„ B., XCV, p. 523 (1923) ; Fage^d 
Legendre, Archiv. Zool» Exper. LXVII, p. 23 (1927). (See bibliography 
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immense numbers/’ bot in the next year (ibid,, II, p. 182) he 
recorded the swarms of these insects as early as the 25tii and 
26th of July. In 1865, there was full moon on the 6tli of 
September and in 1866, on July 27th. Mo Lachlan found the 
same species in swarms (ibid., XVII, p. 163) at Basle on the 
25th of August 1880. The date of full moon was August 
2l8t. From the above observations it seems probable that 0. 
rlienana swarms about the full moon period. 

Reaumur observed swarms of Polymitarcys virgo from. 18th 
to 22nd of August, 1738 and in smaller numbers on succeed- 
ing days (Mmll, Aquatic Insects, pp, 309-314, 1903). The date 
of nearest full moon was 19bh of August. In 1883 Desmarest 
(BulL Soc. Ent. France (6) IIL p. cvii, 1883) found the same 
species in swarms from the 23rd to 25th of August. There 
was full moon on the 17th of August. P, virgo is thus found 
to swarm between the last quarter and full moon. 

Mrs. E. S. Maxwell sent to the Indian Museum specimens 
of Palmgenia robusta Eaton from swarms taken on 26th of 
October *1916 (full moon date 11th October), on October 30th 
1918 (full moon date 19th October) and on 25th October 1919 
(full moon date 7th November). These records indicate that 
P. rohusla swarms between the last quarter and the new moon. 

Needham (BulL U. S, Bur, Fisk, Washington, XXXVl, 
pp. 269-292, 1917-18) has recorded a sei'ies of observations on 
the appearance of Ilexagenia bilineata in 1916 and remarked 
that emergence was in waves ; that successive waves reached 
their height at about the 13th, 18th. and 23rd of the month, 
witli falling away in numbers on intervening dates ; that 
subsequent smaller waves culminated on tlie 10th and the 23rd 
of August, separated by intervals of entire absence of adults ; 
and that belated reappearancf^ occurred on the 2nd and 15th 
of September.’’ Except for the 18th of July, the other dates 
show a more or less periodic aiTangement. The swarms that 
appeared on the 13th July (P. M. 15th July), 10th of August 
(P. M, i3th August) and the 2nd of September (P. M. 10th 
September) were out between the 1st quarter and the full 
moon ; while those that appeared on tho 23rd of July, 23rd of 
August and 15th of September came out chiefly between the last 
quarter and the new moon. The appearance of the belated 
swarms in September is rather irregular. I had associated the 
emergence of each species of mayfly with a (certain intensity of 
light so Needham’s records were rather surprising to me. I 
find, however, that Needham has combined in his fl. hilineata 
two species recognised as distinct by Walsh (Proc, Ent, Soc, 
Philadelphia II, p. 199, 1863) on the colouration of their eyes 
etc. Walsh also observed that in a large swarm only individu- 
als of one type were found. This suggests that eithm' Needham 
was dealing with two species or E, hilineata is dimorphic so far 
as the colour of the eye is concerned. 0,n thivS last factor 
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probabl}^ depends the emergence of the two forms at different 
states of the rnoorn^ 

While investigating the headwaters of the Nerbadda River 
(C.P.) I collected mayflies from swarms from 13th to 16th 
February, 1927 (F. M. 16th February). Needham {Ommdian 
EnL LIX, p. 13, 1927) observed swarms of BhiiJirogena mimus 
from 24th to 28th of June (F. M. 25th June). Collisoii record- 
ed swarms of mayfly (PhiL Trans, Roy, Soc, Bo. 481, p. 329, 
1746) at Winchester from 27th to 30th May, 1744. There was 
full moon on the 28th of May, 1744 . These observations 
indicate that the mayflies that live in the clear and shallow 
waters of hill- streams emerge on bright moon-lit nights. 

At Dalhousie (W. Himalayas) I noticed, while collecting 
insects ©very day with a strong light, that a large Tipulid fly 
cam© to light for three or four days only about the period of 
full moon on two occasions. 

In the Central Provinces and at Dalhousie I observed 
swarms of Triohoptera only on dark nights. The compound 
eyes of these caddis-flies are usually small and the males of 
certain species possess scent-brushes. These are probably adap- 
tations for finding mates in the dark. 

iforther observations on insect swarms in relation to the 
state of the moon are very desirable. 




xIeticle No, 27 . 


On Pericrocotus speciosus speciosus (Lath.) 
occurring in Ranchi District, Chota Nagpur. 

By Satya Churn Law. 

During my tour in October-November last in the district 
of Ranchi, I was able to collect half a dozen specimens of 
Pericrocotus s. speciosus (Lath.), which are now in the Indian 
Museum. I found these not only occurring in small flocks or in 
pairs in forests or forest-fringes but also on roadside trees 
somewhat awa,y from them. The following are the places 
where the specimens were shot by me : 

Place. . Bate. 

Off Ichadag Hill on Ranchi- 
Hazaribagh Road . . 9th November, 1927. 

Near Rajadera on Ranchi- 
Purulia Road . . 29th October, 1927. 

Do. . . Idth October, 1927. 

Fringe of Jonah forests on 
Ranchi-Purulia Road . . 26th October, 1927. 

On a reference to Mr. Stuart Baker’s Avifauna of British 
India I notice, that Chota Nagpur (within which the District 
of Ranchi is situated) has been omitted from the range of 
distribution of this species. Mr. Stuart Baker writes as 
follows ; — 

Distribution : — The Himalayas from the Sutlej Valley to 
Eastern Assam, North of the Brahmaputra ; The Khasia Hills ; 
across the Northern Kachin Hills into Yunnan. 

But I find Oates (First Edition, Fauna, British India, 
Birds, vol. I, page 480) rightly including Chota Nagpur within 
the range of distribution of this bird. There is one other 
species of Pericrocotus whose distribution Mr. Stuart Baker 
records as being in Northern India, extending from the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas as far south as the Central Provinces 
and Lower Bengal in winter. This bird is called Pericrocotus 
h. brevirostris (Vigors). Its colouration is so much akin to 
that of Pericrocotus s'peciosus s'peciosus (Lath.) as might give 
rise to some confusion as to the correct identification of the 
two birds. But on scrutiny I find the characters distinguish- 
ing each other are sufficiently well-marked so as to leave no 
room for any mistake in identification. These characters 
are : — 
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Iiiiiermost secondaries with ovaJ 
red drops 

Innermost secondaries with no ov-al 
red drops 

Iiinerinost secondaries with oval 
yellow spots 

Innermost secondaries with no oval 
yellow spots 


P. speciosus .cf 
P, In'eviroslris (f 
P, speciosus 9 
P. hrevirostris 9 


Besides Pericrocokcs s, speciosiis is larger in size than 
Pericrocotus b. hrevirostris : Total length of the former is about 
230 mm. and that of the latter only about 180 mm. Maximum 
measurement of the wing of the former is 106 mm. and that of 
the latter only 96 mm. 

On examination of my specimens 1 find total length 
averages 208 mm. and maximum wing measurement is 105 mm. 
Innermost secondaries in cT are with scarlet oval drops near 
the extremity of the outer webs and in 9 they are with oval 
yellow' spots on tlie outer webs. These characters unmistaka- 
bly establish the identity of my specimens as being Pericro- 
coins s. speciosus (Lath ). 

Ill Mr. Stuart Baker’s doacription of this species (Fauna 
British India, second edition, vol. II, page 319) I notice some 
omissions, and one which I consider not trifling I take this 
opportunity to point out. In adult males he describes the 
greater wing-coverts as scarlet, but I find they are black at the 
base, a feature which was rightly recorded by Oates in the old 
edition, Fauna British India (Birds), page 480. In my speci- 
mens I observe that the central tail-feathers in cT at this time of 
the year are invariably with scarlet on the outer webs and with 
a similar streak at the tip. 



Article No. 28. 


A Further Note on the Manuscript Drawings 
of Fish in the Mackenzie Collection. 

By Sunder Lal Hora. 

(Published with the permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of 

India.) 


Last year attention was directed {Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
N.S., XXII, pp. 93-98) to the fish drawings in that part of 
the Mackenzie Collection which is now lodged in the library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It was pointed out at the 
saoie time that there were certain other munuscript volumes 
in this collection which contained illustrations of Natural His- 
tory objects. While on a visit to London advantage was taken 
of an opportunity to examine these in the India Office Library 
and the following account is based on the results of this exam- 
ination. 

The India Office Library possesses two volumes belonging 
to the Mackenzie Collection which contain Natural History 
drawings. One of these corresponds with and is designated as 
"‘No. 4 on p. ccxxiii of the catalogue of the collection by H. H. 
Wilson, (p. 581 of Ed. 2, Madras, 1882).’’ The contents of this 
volume as stated on the first page of the volume have already 
been given (lx., p. 94 footnote), but I wish to make it clear 
that a "'drawing” really means a plate, each of which contains 
several illustrations. Thus there are seven plates of fishes, 
containing 24 illustrations representing 21 species. The species 
represented are the same as those listed already (Lc.,pp. 96-97) 
with the exception of Kandiika. There is a slight difference 
in the numbering of these drawings as compared with those 
in the library of the Society, For example Nos. 3 and 20 of the 
India Office Library are Nos. 4 and 21 respectively of the 
Soeiety’s Library, and vice versa. It may here be remarked 
that the date and place of collection of the fish illustrated in 
drawing No. 21 of the Society’s collection are the same as those 
of the drawing No. 20. 

The second volume contains "Natural History and Bota- 
nical Drawings.” There are 74 plates in this volume which are 


distributed as follows : — 



Mammals 


.. 10 

Birds 

, , 

.. 16 

Fish 

. , 

.. 14 

Crustacea (prawn) 


.. 1 
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Spider . . . . . . 1 

Insects ■ . . * . . . a 

(Several forms) ,, .. 1 

Reptiles . . . . ..18 

Mermaid . . . . . * 1 

Plants . . . . . . 9 


Of the 14 plates of fish 8 are devoted to a pallachee fish 
of Mavillapooram a specimen of vvhicli is said to have been 
found among rocks on the sliore in December, 1816, The des- 
cription of it is given as follows : '‘The skin of the lower part 
of Pallachee is tough and covered with small prickles like 
shagreen of a light brown colour, the teeth project forwards, 
the jaw bones are seen distinctly and the skin a little inclined 
to sink ; the skin about the anus is black and only about an inch 
from the tail which is small and stiff like that of other fishes — 
the ears are similar to a man’s of that size ; and the sides from 
whence the belly projects out is of the same tinge as the 
back.” (The italics are mine.) A specimen 1 foot 7|: inches was 
collected at Mavillapooram . I think pallachee is Teiraodon stellal 
•us, for in this s])ecies the anus is surrounded by a very distinct 
black riiig.^ Diodon hyslrix is called “ Moollu plaohay'' in Tamil 
(Day, Fish. India \ |>. 708), but the figure leaves no doubt that 
Pallachee is a Teiraodon. 

Another species of Teiraodon occii]hes two plates in this 
collection. One plate contains the lateral and the dorsal views 
of an Echeneis^ probably E. neucaHes. Two plates are devoted 
to Pterois russeliii and the last plate to a Tr^'-gonid ray, probably 
Trygon kuhlii. 

It may be of interest to record that witli the illustrations 
of mermaids there is a spirited article in ilie volume showing 
that such animals do exist. 

Ztoological Department, 

University of Edinburgh, 

April, 1928, 


1 Nora BY ^Editor. 0»i the other luyid tlu’i Hpoc.ies figorod may bo 
Tatraodon hispidtis a;iui the aoeovmt ot the distribution of the ‘‘small 
prickles” and the reference to the “.Ear.s” agreoM bc^tter with the 
characters of tliis species than with those of T. Hlellatm, -H. B.8.8. 



Article No. 29. 


Asvaghosa and the Ramayana. 

By C. W. Gurner. 

The Sanserit poems of the Buddhist scholar and poet 
Asvaghosa have usually been studied in their bearing on 
Kalidasa rather than in relation to the earlier epics. The 
Polish scholar Andrzej Gawronski has drawn attention to this 
latter aspect in notes on the Buddhacharita and the Saundara- 
nanda, and has made a brief intensive study of the influence of 
the Ayodh^’^akanda of the Ramayana on the Buddhacharita. 
He points out the similarity in the narratives of the departure 
of Rama to the forest with the subsequent return of Laksmana 
alone to the desolate city, and of the departure of Siddhartha 
with the return to the city of Chandaka the charioteer. The 
parallelism is emphasised by direct references in the Buddha- 
charita, especially in Sarga VIII, to the story of the Ramayana, 
four of which relate to the Ayodhyakanda. Finally a number 
of verbal reminiscences leave little doubt that Asvaghosa was 
acquainted with the standard text of the Ayodhyakanda as we 
have it to-day. 

It is the object of the present article to suggest on a rather 
broader scale the general range of comparison between the 
Buddhist Kavyas and the early epics, with special reference to 
the Ramayana. If we accept the postulate that Asvaghosa’s 
date lies between the earlier epic and Kalidasa, the comparison 
marks a stage in the development of Sanscrit classical literature. 
If the date of the author of the two Kavyas is regarded as 
still open to question, it has a good deal of bearing on the 
answer. One can attempt no more than the barest sketch with 
some of the details filled in. 

The trend of both poems with their motif of renunciation 
naturally brings them more closely into contact with the 
Ramayana. With the direct references to that epic Gawronski 
has dealt in detail. There is one however, not particular!}^ 


The following are the editions quoted in this article. 

Ramayana. Nirnayasagara. Bombay. Sak 1830. 
Buddhacharita. Oxford. Cowell. 1893. 

Saundarananda. Bib.Ind. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri, C.I.K, 1910. . , . xi. q 

Qawronski’s notes are in two pamphlets, ** Studies about the ban^rit. 
Buddhist Literature” (1919) and “Notes on the Saundarananda 
(1922) Memoires de la Commission Oriental© de L’Academi© Boionaise 
(Nos, 2 and 6). I owe my acquaintance with these to the kindness ot 
Professor G. Tucoi, D.Ph. 
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Spider 
Insects 

(Several forms) 

Reptiles 
Mermaid 
Plants 

Of tbe 14 plates of lisli 8 ai'c devoted to a pallackee fish 
of Mavillapooram a specime]\ of which is said to have been 
found among rocks on the shore in December, 1816. The des- 
cription of it is given as follows : '' The skin of the lower part 
of Pallachee is tongli and covered with small prickles like 
shagreen of a light brown colour, the teeth project forwards, 
the jaw bones are seen distinctly and the skin a little inclined 
to sink ; the skin about the anus is black and only about an inch 
from the tail which is small and stiff like that of other fishes — 
the ears are similar to a man’s of that size ; and the sides from 
whence the belly projects out is of the same tinge as the 
back.” (The italics are mine ) A specimen 1 foot 7| inches was 
collected at Mavillapooram . I think pallachee is Teiraodon stellat- 
ns, for in this species the anus is surroiUKiod by a very distinct 
black ring.^ Diodon hyslrix is called “ Moollu plachay'^ in Tamil 
(Day, Fish. Indki; p. 708), but the figure leaves no doubt that 
Pallachee is a Tetraodon, 

Another species of Teiraodon occupies two plates in this 
collection. One plate contains the lateral and the dorsal views 
of an Echeneis^ probably E. neucarles. Two plates are devoted 
to Pterois russelUi and the last plate to a Trygonid ray, probably 
Trygon kuhlii. 

It may be of interest to record that with the illustrations 
of mermaids there is a spirited article in the volume showing 
that such animals do exist. 

Zoological Department, 

University of Edinburgh, 

April, 1928, 


1 

1 

18 

I 

9 


^ Note iiy Editoe. Oh the other luuid th(' HpoeicKH ligurod ioay ho 
Teiraodon hiapidus and the aceoiirifc oi the dist-rilaition oi‘ tJio ** .small 
prickles” and tho reforenco to tlio *vMar«” lad^ter with the 

characters of this species than with those of T. Mlalm. - . 
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discussed by him, which certainly seems to imply that 
Asvaghosa was thinking at the moment of some other version of 
the close of the story than that of the standard epic. 

cT’SfT fgrTI®ofTIT5im': 1 
II 

B. IX. 59. 

Where does this element of misrule, the “ corruption by the 
unworthy ’’ come from. The tone of the epic version is 
different. There is the strain of overwork 

vni sr ii 

R. VI. cxxviii. 3 

but never collapse before the forces of evil. It is possible that 
the reference here is not to the Bamayana at all, but to some 
form of a Dasaratha Jataka. 

Two references to Valmiki are of importance. The words 

B. J. 48 

may or may not be a direct allusion to the well-known incident 
in the Bamayana 

HT etc., 

B. IL XV. 

The curious word in Cowell’s text, if correct, 

would leave no doubt about the intention, but there 
seems better authority for (Vide .E, H. Johnston 

ad loc ; J.B.A.S., Ap., 1927, p. 214.) The allusion to Valmiki 
as tutor of the two sons, in S. I. 26 points unmistak- 
ably to the XJttarakSnda. At the same time of course 
neither reference would carry any implication as to Asvaghosa’s 
acquaintance with the mass of legendary accretion in the 
Balakanda and the Uttarakanda as they now stand, traces of 
evidence for which will be mentioned later. 

So much for direct references to the Eamayana, Before 
going into the general range of comparison I would touch at this 
point also on some of the most obvious references to the 
Mahilbharata, with the object of putting the subsequent notes 
into their proper perspective. It is cited, like the Bamayana^ 
in moral instances, 
e.g. 


B. XI. 31 
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and 

m ^TfWTm: I 



S. IX. 17 

or recalled quite casually by verbal assonance 

In both the Ka vyas the legend of Madri and Pandu points the 

moral of addiction to women 

^?r«r3i qt®#<qTftr i 

Vi 

I etc. 

B. IV, 79. Cp; S. VII, 45. 

Ill the allusion to Gautama Dirghatapas, also occurring in both 
poems, ^ Gawronski finds the influence of the Sabhaparvan of the 
Mahabharata, Adhyaya xxi, and moreover shows good reason 
for believing that the same Adhyaya provided the model for the 
description of the city of Bajagrha in the Buddhacharita. 
(B.X.) 

I now turn almost exclusively to aspects of comparison with 
the Ramayana. Its influence on Asvaghosa extends to four 
fields. These are (a) Stock topics, (h) Style and Alankara. 
(c) Grammar and Vocabulary, {d) Moral instances. I follow 
this classification. 

I 

Stock Topics, 

The poem of Asvaghosa mark a stage in the development 
of Kavya from a more or less narrative poem to a series of set 
pieces on conventionalised topics. This tendency^ may be 
observed even with the Ramayana itself ; and it is not exaggera- 
tion to say that, with the exception of technical passages 0! 
Buddhist doctrine, the whole range of topics made use of by 
Asvaghosa, whether in the main current of his narrative or 
incidentally, is comprehended in the Ramayana. 

These topics are of two kinds, either descriptive passages 
of purely literary?^ value, or fragments from the general corpos 
of standardised Sanscrit learning. Without attempting 
to define the branches of knowledge from which these 
fragments are drawn in the categories familiar to the writers 
themselves, it is enough to say that they come from the schools 
of philosophy, political and military science, ethics and 


1 Gawr : S. S. B. L. pp. 27-39. 
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psychology, grammatical and aesthetic theory, and practical 
handbooks on animals, arms, and other interests of a gentle- 
man's life. The duties of a king, the technique of an army, 
the qualities of good cultured speecli, the duty of telling m\l 
pleasant truths, tlie moral conflict over the renunciation of 
vows, the pain of separation and coiisolement in the transi- 
torioess of the world, are commonplaces alike of the "Ramayana 
and Asvaghosa. It is significant that they share these common- 
places as a whole, but with material of tliis kind it does not of 
course follow in the least that any precise allusion in one poem 
is derived from another. They are taken no doubt by both 
writers direct from the general stock of learning, and it is simply 
the habit of interspersing these allusions, and dwell iiig now and 
then to moralise on the narrative tliat represents the epic 
influence. 

The descriptive or literary passages are of jnore direct hear- 
ing on the comparison ; and, if 1 mention generally a few of these 
parallels to be found between Asavaghosa and the Ramayana it 
is with the knowledge that any other reader of both will find 
material to increase the list. The model reigns of Dasaratha 
and Rama with the illogical, hut persistent, combination of 
material prosperity, general good-will and climatic blessings 
are echoed in the conditions of Kapilavastu during the reign of 
Suddhodhana and after the return of the Buddha. (R. L vi. 
R. VI. cxxviii. IS ff. B. II. 1-16. S. III. 30-41.) Notice too 
how the allusion to Manu in R I. vi. 4 

R. I. vi. 4 

is repeated in botli passages of Asvaghosa. Tlie stock descrip- 
tion of a city in R. I. v. must have been among the models for 
that in S. 1. 42-55. The descriptions of the Asram in B VII. 
32 and S. I. 5-17 recall those in R. III. i. 1-9. R. III. xi. 47-52. 
(Cp. R. 11. xcix. 12.) The types of asceticism detailed in B. 
VII. 14-18, look very like an elaboration of the bare list of 
technical term for ascetics in R. HI. vi. 2-5, the 

and the 

reappearing in the line 

II 

B. VII. 16 

and on the same topic R. XU. xcii. 91-93 and R. V. xiii. 38 ff. 
may be taken more generally into comparison. Gawronski has 
quoted close verbal parallels between Yasodhara’s lament in 
R. IL xii, with R. II. Iviii, and the parallel passage In B. VIIT. 
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It may be added that the Riamayana is rich in these feminine 
laments, e.g., Tara’s in R. IV. xx and R. IV. xxiii, and Site’s 
again in R. V. xxv, xxvi, xxviii. The mere practice of piling 
them op, doe sometimes possibly to accretion, is worth compa- 
rison with the trio of laments in B. VIII ; and one catches echoes 
from them not only in this passage but also in Sundari’s lament 
over her desertion by her husband. S. VI. 13-24. The occa- 
sional feminine sarcasm with which the pathos is heightened 
(B. yill. 34. 64 ; S. VI. 17) has a flavour of Sita’s tongue 
{e.g. R. III. xlv. 21-27.). Sundari, it may be 
added, follows the w'oman’s way with her ornaments, just as 
Kaikeyi had been taught to do at a crise de nerfs 


Cp. 


*r % sr i 

R. II. ix. 59 

ir jTfl 5f-Etcftra I 


S. VI. 28. 


Occurring in such passages of the Ramayana, but not cootined 
to them is the motif which reappears in well known passages of 
Kalidasa, that of the contrast in human fortune between royal 
enjoyment and ascetic endurance, between delicate nurture and 
harsh exposure ; and this too Asvaghosa appears to have taken 
over from the Ramayana with his usual elaboration of the 
descriptive element. The simple pathos of 

R. II. Iviii. 6 

develops into 

jf-gsTT! I 

B. VIII. 52 


with a string of epithets to emphasise the contrast. (Cp. R. II. 
xoix. 31 ff. R. II. xxiv. 3. etc. B. VI. 28.) The weeping horse 
of Siddhartha is a quite definite verbal reminiscence of a striking 
little coincidence between Valmiki and Homer. 


Cp. 


B. VI. 53 
II 

R. II. lix. 1. 


The animal-faced demons of Mara, armed with trees and stones, 
recall on the one hand the hosts of Ravana and on the other the 
weapons of the apes. The long descriptive passage 
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I etc., 

B. xn r. 19 

suggests the osiial verbal reiiiiaisceiice of a simpler origin 

R. Vl. lix. 23. 

In the same Sarga too Asvaghosa shows tliat curious interes 
in describing a loud noise, such as the shout of an army, widch 
rims from the Ramavana through the classics, (c.g., R. YI. xlii. 
38 etc. B. XIII. 52 ffj. 

In the Buddhist writings one gathers tliat there is an 
appreciation of nature which is different in spirit from that 
of Sanscrit thought ; but in his poem Asvaghosa remains bound 
by the traditions of the medium in which he is composing. 
The mountain scenery and heavenly gardens into which the 
Buddha leads Nanda (S. X. 4-14 and 18-31) recall passages 
in the epic which set the style in the painting of nature, 
and supernature, for the later Kavyas, eg/,, the mountains in 
R. V. Ivi. 26"50 and the gardens in R. VII. Ixii. 1-16, (Though 
it remains to be discovered from what source Asvaghosa took 
his extraordinary birds.) 

The interpretation of nature in the terms of human passions 
is, again, a special theme wdiich dominates classical Sanscrit 
literature, from Kalidasa to Jayadeva. It occurs in certain 
passages in the Ramayana, the most remarkable being the 
Seasons’’ in R. IV. xxviii, and R. IV. xxx ; and before one 
could make much progress with this subject one would have to 
form some idea as to how far this theme can bo held to occur in 
the original stratum of the epic. That in itself would be an 
extensive enquiry, but in the aggregate there can be little doubt 
that such passages do occur, if not in Valmiki’s original, at any 
rate in an earlier stratum of literature than the Buddhist 
writers in Sanscrit. It is to this interpretation of nature in tlie 
terms of passion that Asvaghosa has recourse, for instance,, 
in accentuating the restlessne.ss of Nanda on his first follow'ing 
the Buddha 


3Ergft'^frT^f5E[ set snerwT^: i 
fif^t II 

s. in. 5 . 

There was a good deal of past history about the Srngararasa 
before it could find expression in so artificial a lino as that. 

A good instance of the influence of different strata of 
the Ramayana on A^R^aghosa will be found in the parallel, 
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pointed out by Cowell, between tlie women asleep in the palace 
of Suddhodhana and those in the palace of Ravana. B. V. 
47-63 and R. V. x. 30-49. CowelFs citation is only one of 
three passages with the same theme in the Ramayana the other 
two being R. V. ix. 33-36 and R. V. xi. 29-36.* There can 
be little doubt, I think, firstly that the passage in the ninth 
Serga of the Siindarakanda is itself an elaboration of that in the 
tenth, and secondly that both were in existence in the 
Rama^^ana as knowm to Asvaghosa. He takes off in his descrip- 
tion at the same point as the tenth Sarga 


Cp. 




f^’frsr I 

B. V. 48 

sRTNftint tiftsrssj II . 

R. V. X. 37 


and runs through much the same catalogue of musical instru- 
ments with the same sensual im^Dlications. The imagery and 
compound structure of the passage is, however more reminis- 
cent of the ninth Sarga, from which one simile appears to be 
taken direct 

7r3T»T?(T I 

Cp. B . V. 51 

^ctT II 

R. V. ix. 47. 

Moreover the phrase 

I 

B. V. 54 

and the slight Saphoism 

^f*rcfTW3?I II 

B. V. 55 

are reminiscent of the tangle of womanhood described in one 
of the most vivid passages of the epic, 

SETJTTf^aT: | 

R, V. ix. 01. 

Tlxe shortest passage of the three, R. V. xi. 29-36, whether 
an earlier stratum again than that in the tenth Sarga, or a 
contemporary repetition, is absorbed by the other two ; and, 
Ixeyond setting the key, 

R. V. xi. 36 
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is of no immediate reference to Asvagliosa’s poetry. The 
essentia! point of the wliole comparison is that her© there are at 
least two strata of distinctly Kavya writing in the Ramayana, 
and that Asvagliosa shows signs of intiuence by the later as well 
as b,y the earlier. 

One of the small incidental tf>pics whicli can bo traced from 
the Ramayana through Asvaghosa to Kalidasa is the festival of 
Indra’s banner. The allusion is w'orth attention in detail 
through its suggestive bearing on i.he I'elation of the early epic 
and of Aisvaghosa to the drama. Tlie very frequency with 
which it occurs in botii tlie epic and in Asvagliosa is significant. 
(See R. IT. Ixxiv. 36. R. W. xvi. 37 and 39. ' R. IV. xvii. 2. 
:R. IV. xxxiv. 3. R. V. ii. 59. R. VI. xxii. 54. R. VIL xxi. 44. 
and in Asvaghosa B. I. 63. B. III. 12. B. Vlll. 73. S. 111. 
25. vS. IV. 48.) Cowell suggests that it connects Asvaghosa 
with Western India bub it is obvious that this imitative allusion 
in Asvaghosa may well be devoid of any local significance. The 
topic is mentioned in the same way by both writers to illustrate 
two points of feeling, the sense of dejection and eolIa|)se at the 
end of the festival symbolised in the fall of the banner, and tlie 
general elation when the banner is raised. In one case at 
least the allusion is in direct imitation of its use in the 
Eamayana.^ The father of Siddhartha collapses on hearing 
of his son's departure, like Indra'a banner at the end of 
the festival " just as Dasaratha had done in similar oircum- 
stanees. (B. VIIL 73. R. 11. Ixxiv. 35.) Again 


echoes the cadence of 


B. III. 12 


The picture of the banner when raised in 


R, IV. xvi, 39 


recalls the " S. III. 25 

I 

E.IV. xviii. 3 


and carries on in tuiai to the of Kalidasa Ragh 

IV. 3. Now' Indra's banner had «om© special assooiation with 
the Drama ^ (Bharatra N. S. I. 54.), Asvaghoaa himself was 
a dramatist, and there are traces in his Kavyas of the_^ theory 
of dramatic Rasa, eg., the incidental identification of and 
Br^r^inS. XVI. 94 and 97. In wliat degree doe.s the frequency 


' Cp. Gawr ; S. S. H. f.., p. 36, 

^ Op. also 'Maharjiahopadliya-ya B'arapruHad Bastri, C.I.tb, in 'i'. 
'V. 351. Keith Sai'^seril. Drama, p. 41. 
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of the allusion to Indra’s banner in the epic and in Asvaghosa 
imply a mentality permeated with dramatic as well as epic- 
tradition ? 

II 

Style and Alanhara. 

The style of Asvaghosa is a curious mixture of naive effort 
and artificial embellishment. At one time he builds up his 
lines in well-knit descriptive phrases which on the one hand lack 
the harmony of the later Kavya while on the other they are 
distinctly reminiscent of the structure of the more elaborate 
descriptive passages in the epic style. At another time he 
spends his energy in pounding out a long series of nouns or verbs 
as if nothing mattered but emphasis. While throughout runs 
an incessant stream of anuprasa, yamaka, and simple puns 
typical of an early stage in the development of Alankara. In 
particular Asvaghosa seems mentally incapable of using a name 
or addressing a person without some punning allusion either 
to the name, or to the character of the person, which may or 
may not have a special bearing on the context. 

The result of all this is to produce a style differing widely 
in its total effect from that of the epic j but all the leading 
features of which can at the same time be instanced from the 
epic. On the penchant for anuprasa and puns I need not 
dwell. When Asvaghosa indulges passim in phrases such as 

m % mm i 

S. XVIII. 10 
S. IV. 6 

any reader will agree that the epic of and 

has not been without its influence on him. That universal 
word ^ provides an excellent instance of Asvaghosa’s inter- 
mediate position. Such a line for instance as 

II 

B. IV. 36 

is exactly the kind of case in which Asvaghosa amplifies an echo 
from the epic in a fashion which marks a development of style, 
but might be condemned as insipid by the more cultured 
standards of the later Kavya. Incidentally this Sloka well 
illustrates the habit of repeating himself which gives so academic 
a- tone to Asvaghosa’s style. It should be read with S. VI. 26, 
for w'hich Gawronski quotes R. V. xv. 21 and R. VI. xxxvi. 8, 
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leaving no doubt about the influence of the Ramayana on 
this passage. 

Or consider the feature of laboured construction, which as 
a whole it would be difficult to bring under any category 
of alankara, but which one appreciates in Asvaghoaa, and of 
which the germs can be found in the epic. Take such a line foir 
instance in the Rama3^ana as 

RTf=fr f^Tfsrr I 

5T^T ^#3TT: || 

R. IV. xxviii. 27 

and note the double characteristic of piling up verbs and 
nouns, and the distributive grammar, each verb standing in 
relation to its own noun. Then carry the principle on to 
the distributive simile in the Ramayana. 

?;T^?tTr5^^srTWTf*r...=rwTfjii ii 

All these elements are to be found often in a rather more 
elaborate stage, in Asvaghosa’s usage. There is the simple 
piling up of verbs in 

cf«fT 1 

S. VI. 34. 


The principle of grammatical distribution is applied in the 
relation of instrumentals to objectives in 


'5[’g»rwir?'53Ti^’fTT' II 

B. V. 42. 

It finds expression again in the distributive simile 


jr5r%^trB^rwfsT’?r5rT^: i 


B. V. 2(i. ('p. B. xn. 116 .' 

And fuially tliis simile is itself elaborated with distributive 
oblicpie cases 

esiflTSIffT^qTRf^ fT «f=vt: I 

Jf 

a(iir5tigrafiTf5l5ria(r^T*fTJT ii 

S. xvn. 59. Cp. B. IX. 16 . 

We have travelled some way from the sim]>ler epic features^ 
but the course of evolution is obvious. 
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One of the stylistic problems of the Bamavana lies in 
the elaborate similes, of a more or less allegorical character 
which are embedded in the simpler texture of the epic iiarra’ 
tive. In some cases they can foe shown with fair certainty 
to be later than their surroundings, but this is not always the 
case ; and even when they are of a later stratum it does not 
necessarily follow that this was subsequent to the time of 
Asvaghosa. Derived no doubt from the allegorical mysticism 
of the Upanishads this type of simile was peculiarlv adapted to 
the speculative interest of the Buddhist writer. Starting from 
common ground with the epic, such as the conception of 
the Fire of Sorrow, or the Sea of Sorrow, he gives to it a 
distinctly doctrinaire or ethical value ; and it is the one type of 
literary artifice which comes more frequently into use as he 
goes more deeply into his exposition of Buddhist doctrines in 
the concluding Sargas of the Saundarananda. Take for instance 
the Fire of Passion, and the Fire of Sorrow -in the Ramayana 

R. VI. V. 8 
R. II. xxiv. 7 

and compare these two with the Fire of Sorrow in the 
Buddhacharita 

B. IX. 29. 

The similes are not sustained by Asvaghosa point by point 
in the same details, but the general influence is clear. For the 
Sea of Sorrow one may compare R. IL lix. 27-31 and B. I. 75. 
The conventional Wheel of the Law in S. III. 11 represents 
the fusion of this literary tradition with orthodox Buddhist 
doctrine. 

There is a quite different type of elaborate simile in 
Asvaghosa, not allegorical, but purely a picture simile, such as 
the white-robed maiden asleep with her flute resembling 
the foam-flecked river with bees and lotus. B. V. 49. This 
type too one can see developing in the more sophisticated 
passages of the Ramayana, but the comparison would be too 
discoursive for the present purpose. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the extent to which 
Asvaghosa is indebted to the epics for the stock similes and 
rupakas of his literary repertoire. He is in fact speaking their 
language, with its illustrations from lotus and creeper, sun, 
moon and the stars, lightning and clouds, ships buffeted at sea, 
and travellers astray on land. A special study might be made 
of what I would call the similes from consciousness and 
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coiicliiot” wliicli this introspective writer frequently uses, and 
deliberately piles up in certain passages, c.r/., B. Xlll. 46~5L 
They turn on the relation of soul and senses, capacity for 
education, observance and neglect of moral duties, with the 
consequence in attainment or loss of merit, and generally 
on topics of psychology and ethical and religious duties. One 
can probably recognise the personal factor in the prominence 
given by Asvaghosa to this kind of illustration, but it is to be 
found already scattered unobtrusively through the Ramayana, 
e.g., R. V. xxviii. 12, R, V. xxix. 1, R. ¥1. Ixiii. 3 and *6. 
The obscure grammatical simile in S, XIl. 9, 10, which is 
imitated by Kalidasa (Ragh. xv. 9) recalls the grammatical 
pedantry which appears so out of place in the narrative of 
the epic. 

R. III. xxxix. 18. 

The recourse to Indra, his consort, and his court for illustrations 
of royal majesty, conjugal well-being, relations of father and 
son, of priest and monarch, is a commonplace taken from the 
epic style. And it is worth noticing that this trait becomes 
most marked in the seventh book of the Ramayana, where 
incessant similes from Indra and his company replace the 
imaginative fertility of the earlier kandas. 

Two occasional features of style in which Asvaghosa shows 
the influence of the epic are the rhetorical hyperbole 

B. IX. 68. Cp. S. VIII. 42. 

Cp. R. III. XXX vii. 37-54, etc. 

and the rhetorical repetition of the concluding pada of a Sioka 
B. VIII. 46, B. XI. 23, Cp. R. V. xlii. 18, etc. Even the 
trick of repeating the same word in different senses, on which 
Asvaghosa deliberately exercised his ingenuity to the despair 
of his reader, as in the second Sarga of the Saundarananda, 
is not without a simpler parallel in the Ramayana 

BTfifsr ii 

R. V. V 11. 

'I’he doubling of the gerundive verb to emphasise slow or 
i-epeated action is another of the small mannerisms wliich may 
be traced from the Ramayana 

f5[^ ^*r; I 

R. IV. xxviii. 22 
Cp. R. n xlii. 12 
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throiigli Asvaghosa 


S. YI. 27. Cp. S. Yll. 37 

to the classical writers 


HI 


Bbartr. S. S. 21 


Grammatical and Verbal Resemblances. 

It is hazardous for the reader not trained in the traditionai 
Vyakaran to touch on the grammatical comparison of Asvaghosa 
and the epic. There would be general agreement however 
that, whether it is the result of his natural position or of 
conscious archaicising, the grammatical usage of Asvaghosa 
stands between that of the epics and of Kalidasa ; and, of the 
two, he is perhaps a trifle nearer to the former than to the 
latter. Moreover, both in the process of restricting certain 
liberties of grammatical structure, and of perpetuating one or 
two mannerisms, one seems to witness the same process of evolu- 
tion towards the classical standards. Without attempting to 
enter deeply into these grammatical problems I would adduce a 
few obvious resemblances. 

Of the hall-marks of the epic style Asvaghosa has dropped 
the unaugmented past tense ; but, if the manuscripts are 
correct, he preserves traces of the Arsha Sandhi 

s. X, 10 

S. XI. 46. 

it would obviously be unwise, however, to rely on the limited 
manuscript authority for a small point like this. 

In the syntax of verbs Asvaghosa’s flexible use of the 
infinitive presents certain points for comparison with the epic. 
The construction with a noun, for instance, is of an archaic 
character 

R. V. Ixvii. 26 
II 

B.I. 73. Cp. B.V. 70. 

The grammabically remarkable line 

^TT-Erf^rg Ji’f cr 


R. V. iii. 34 
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with its combinatioa of infinitives of suitability and of purpose 
might serve as text for a good many of the uses of the tense in 
Asvaghosa ; while, from the other side Asvaghosa’s line 

srg ^HTT *r?;T: I 

^ B, IV. 95 

with its passive personal infinitive dependent on is 

reminiscent of usages in the Ramayana. For the impersonal 
infinitive with one may compare 

^foT ^ I 

"" R. II. xlvii. 9, 

and II ?] 

S. IX. 36 

(Incidentally it may be added that the multifarious meanings 
and uses of the adjectival in the neuter and in other forms 
in Asvaghosa bears more resemblance to the epic than to later 
practice.) 

In the use of the eases one may refer particularly to the in- 
strumental. This case in epic usage is loosely controlled and 
invested with a peculiar degree of independent force in the sense 
of description or accompaniment, which is toned down in the 
later classics. Asvaghosa’s use of the case is more sparing and 
artistic but certainly shows the influence of the epic tradition. 
Take for instance the line 

^ sr5Ct'S»SrV?f: I 

B. III. 28. 

Classical canons would incline to interpreting the instrumental 
as dependent on the participle ; but cadence and context alike 
show that is a descriptive adjectival phrase. ‘‘Who 

is this old man approaching, with white hair? ” (Cp. 

just above.) The piling up of instrumental cases, so 
common in the descriptive passages of the epic passes into 
classical tradition, but not this strong independent force ; and a 
line such as 

II 

S. IV. 36 

‘'while the ointment is still wet” points distinctly backwards 
to what may be called the descriptive instrumental absolute.^ 


^ Mr. E. H. Johnston has however sinco given me the reading 
based apparently on better Mamxsoript authority. 
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R. II. xxxix, 9. 

The simultaneOTs use of instrumental and ablative metri 
gratia, when no difference can be detected in their meaning 
was branded as a definite fault by the classical critic!.’ 
Asvaghosa,^ apparently, was aware of nothing wrong with it in 
the “ ” which he was following, and here too his practice 

IS in aecordance with the epic tradition. Compare 

’f T%*r I 

Cp. B. IV. 12. Cp. B. IV. 26, etc. 

and 



5[TfJir « 


R. VI. xxxvii. 22. 


These notes on the infinitive and the instrumental are 
obviously the merest suggestions on the material available. 
Other general lines of resemblance might be found in following 
out the use of the non-descript case ending in and of the 
adverbial Both these details are of much more frequent 
occurrence in Asvaghosa than in the later writers, and his 
freedom in handling them contributes to the archaic effect 
of his style. More easily pointed out are small grammatical 
mannerisms, in which are to be found precise echoes of the epic. 
Such for instance is the use of this case ending in "^ct: with a 
verb of motion in the sense of forming an opinion 


5g»Tcrt IT^^T I 

S.VIII. 48 


sr fTT*]; II 

R. VI. civ. 13 

(though Asvaghosa generally uses a verb of sight with ’W-* in 

this sense) . Again the double adverbial particle 

which has made a niche for itself in literature in one well-known 
passage of Kalidasa Raghu I. 2, can be traced on its way from 
the Ramayana through Asvaghosa. There is a parallel in its 
use for contrast between royalty and asceticism which is a 
particularly good example both of Asvaghosa’s imitative method 
and of his elaboration on the epic style 

if if ^ W if ^ i 

R. II. cvi. 18 
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ii ’sr i 

cfifNw#): 1) I 

B. VI. 18. 

And one may quote also its use for personal relationship, 

1 ^ w I 

^ R. VI. Ixxxix. 14. 

ii mw ^ i 

WT3rr; m II 

S. VI. 19. 

Compare another forcible instance in S. X. 71. 

The of hope deferred which is well established in the 
classical tradition, (e.g. Kadambari p. 128 Bombay ed. % 
etc.) has a similar history. 

R. VI. V. 12. Cp. R. III. xvi. 40. 
Sfi^rfR II 

S. XVIII. 33. 

A more trivial mannerism is the use of *T at the end 
of a line to denote alternatives, to which Asvaghosa is parti- 
cularly prone in his more routine passages towards the end of 
the Saundarananda 

^ WT I 

S. IX. 39. 

Cp. S. X. 62, 

It recalls the tag ^ »r lart which occurs three or four 

times in the Ramayana ; and might well stick in the reader’s 
mind for commonplace use. (e.g. R. III. lx, 14. Ill- Iviii. 11. 
V. XX. 26 without 

In point of vocabulary there are a few words used by 
Asvaghosa, and found in the Ramayana, which are so distinctive 
in character that the later writer may be believed to have taken 
them consciously or subconsciously from this source. Close study 
of the Mahabharata would no doubt similarly reveal the prove- 
nance of other unusual words something to do with 

the lay-out of a city, which occurs only once I believe in the 
Ramayana, and puzzles the commentators. 


R, L V. 16 
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reappears in a parallel context in the Saundarananda 

S. I. 32. 


The coincidence is of some importance as tending to establish 
Asvaghosa’s acquaintance with the opening Sargas of the epic 
in their present form. The word in srratrf^lW I B. 

XIII. 22, which I previously suspected, seems to be established 

by in R. II. i. 48, however one may interpret 

A^vaghosa’s adaptation. Similarly in the sense of a loud 
noise 


B. XIII. 52 

is paralleled exactly by its use in the Ramayana 

R. V. Iviii. 18 


Cp. R. VI. xxii. 6. 


Less distinctive, but worth quoting, is at the end of the 

sloka in B. IX. 68. (text probably corrupt somewhere) and, in 
the same context of the contrast between sinner and saint, in 
R. IV. xxxiv. 8 Asvaghosa’s careful distinction of to 

see” from ‘‘to hear” has a good deal of authority in 

the Ramayana, though there are exceptions. The rather puzz- 
ling verb and can be better understood by com- 

parison of instances scattered through Asvaghosa and the 
Ramayana. 

Gawronski^ notices the frequency in Asvaghosa and the 
Ramayana of the word which, according to him, tends 
to disappear in the later classics. 


IV 

Moral Instances, 

Was it vanity of Sanscrit learning or earnestness of Bud- 
dhist teaching, that caused Asvahosa to introduce into his Kavya 
long strings of moral instances from famous names of the past I 
Not necessarily either. Here too he was carrying on the epic 
tradition. The Ramayana, in passages rather of fervent appeal 
than of didactic insistence, pauses to dwell on examples from 
familiar names, such as those of saints who went to Heaven, 
(R. II. Ixiv. 42) or of faithful wives. (R. II. cxviii. 10-12. 
V. xxiv.9-13.) 


1 a N. S. p. 17. 
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fif ir I 

orirNwift ^ *fr I 

B. VI. 18. 

And one may quote also its use for personal relationship. 

if ’n li I 

R. VI. Ixxxix. 14. 

^ir: li 'qi'sf II 

S. VI. 19. 

Compare another forcible instance in S. X. 71. 

The of hope deferred which is well established in the 
classical tradition, (e.g. Kadambari p. 128 Bombay ed. ^ 
*rsnT5n*r etc.) has a similar history. 

R. VI. V. 12. Cp. R. III. xvi. 40. 
S. XVIII. 33. 


A more trivial mannerism is the use of sT at the end 
of a line to denote alternatives, to which Asvaghosa is parti- 
cularly prone in his more routine passages towards the end of 
the Saundarananda 

S. IX. 39. 

Cp. S. X. 62. 

It recalls the tag ^ «r which occurs three or four 

times in the Ramayana ; and might well stick in the reader’s 
mind for commonplace use. (e.g. R. HI. lx, 14. Ill- Iviii. IL 
V. XX. 26 without 

In point of vocabulary there are a few words used by 
Asvaghosa, and found in the Ramayana, which are so distinctive 
in character that the later writer may be believed to have taken 
them consciously or suhconsoiously from this source . Close study 
of the Mahabharata would no doubt similarly reveal the prove- 
nance of other unusual words something to do with 

the lay-out of a city, which occurs only once I believe in the 
Ramayana, and puzzles the commentators. 



R. I. V. 16 
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reappears in a parallel context in the Saundarananda 


S. I. 32. 


The coincidence is of some importance as tending to establish 
Asvaghosa’s acquaintance with the opening Sargas of the epic 
in their present form. The word in i B. 

XIII. 22, which I previously suspected, seems to be established 

by ‘q1C\TiKre^ in R. II. i. 48, however one may interpret 
Asvaghosa’s adaptation. Similarly wfir in the sense of a loud 
noise 

TWT I 


B. XIII. 52 

is paralleled exactly by its use in the Ramayana 

JTIR I 

R. V. Iviii. 18 


Cp. R. VI. xxii. 6. 


Less distinctive, but worth quoting, is at the end of the 

sloka in B. IX. 68. (text probably corrupt somewhere) and, in 
the same context of the contrast between sinner and saint, in 
R. IV. xxxiv. 8 Asvaghosa’s careful distinction of “to 

see” from “to hear” has a good deal of authority in 

the Ramayana, though there are exceptions. The rather puzz- 
ling verb and can be better understood by com- 

parison of instances scattered through Asvaghosa and the 
Ramayana. 

Gawronski^ notices the frequency in Asvaghosa and the 
Ramayana of the word which, according to him, tends 
to disappear in the later classics. 


IV 

Moral Instances, 

Was it vanity of Sanscrit learning or earnestness of Bud- 
dhist teaching, that caused Asvahosa to introduce into his Kavya 
long strings of moral instances from famous names of the past ? 
Not necessarily either. Here too he was carrying on the epic 
tradition. The Ramayana, in passages rather of fervent appeal 
than of didactic insistence, pauses to dwell on examples from 
familiar names, such as those of saints who went to Heaven, 
(R. II. Ixiv. 42) or of faithful wives. {R. II. cxviii. 10-12. 
V. xxiv.9-13.) 


1 G. N. S. p. 17. 
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^ jrfH ^nrsc! i 

'* R. II. Mv. 42 

Asvaghosa, in consonance with the spirit in which he follows 
the epic, elaborates this type of writing. In place of a few lines of 
incidental references he piles up whole batteries of moral ins- 
tances to support the argument. He has, of course, a still 
wider range to draw on than had the epic ; for in addition to 
the epic stock he has behind him the Jataka legends, that of 
Sivi for instance being a typical example. (8. XI. 42. B. XIV. 
30.) Not only so but apparently he does not exclude even quite 
recently deceased Buddhist divines. At the same time it iKS 
characteristic of the rather limited and academic range of his 
literary powers that his mind is constantly recurring to the 
same stock examples, and in very much the same language. 
In fact he is often not fashioning an instance from his epic 
material, but making use of an old stock instance that had 
served the epic. 

And naturally the application of these instances takes on 
a new philosophic tone. Faithful wives inttu'est Asvaghosa 
less than deluded saints and erring women, whether adduced 
as a warning against the frailty of the flesh (B. IV. 16-20 and 
S. VIII. 44-45) or as a temptation to the waverer. (B. IV. 72- 
80 and S. VII. 24-45). Nahusa, named in the sloka from the 
Ramayana quoted above, now appears, among a number of 
other examples, to illustrate not the attainment of Heaven 
but the transitoriness of the heavenly state as of all other 
sensual delights. (S. XL 42-51 and B. XL13-18.) Other topics 
similarly instanced are problems of the religious conscience 
such as the breaking of ascetic vows, (B. X. 58-61 and S.VII. 
51) the fulfilment of dharma by royalty (B. IX. 20) and methods 
of attaining Moksa. (B. XII. 67.) Incidentally it is worth 
noticing how this essentially didactic method, as it is in 
Asvaghosa, becomes of purely literary value, or is perhaps 
consciously parodied, in a well-known passage of the Dasakumar- 
charitam, the harlot and the saint, where one of Asvaghosa’s 
instances actually reappears 

Dasak: Kale 1917, p. 70. 

It would obviously be the task of years to fix on the source 
from which each legend is quoted. All that one can attempt 
to do is to show that the Ramayana was one of the sources 
specifically in mind. To begin with, many of the names men- 
tioned in the brief passages cited from the epic are scattered 
through Asvaghosa’s poems in one context or another. But 
a few more precis© parallels may be picked out. 
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T1i 6 legend of Indra and Aiialya for instancOj twice 
referred to by Asvaghosa as an instance of surrender to the 
passions, (S. VII. 25 and B. lY. 72) is an incident in the mass 
of loosely connected legendary material which swells the 
XJttarahanda (B. VII .xxx); and must surely be part of its latest 
stratum. Asvaghosa appears to be drawing directly on the 
legend as here set forth, and not without verbal reminiscence 

R. VII, XXX. 30 

B. IV. 72. 

The household legends of Yayati and Nahusa occur in the 
same Kanda, (B. VII lix) but cannot be shown to have 
provided material for Asvaghosa in the form in which they 
are there related. All that can be said is that, like the epic 
writer, he has a peculiar fancy for the two names often in 
conjunction, (B. II. 11, B. IV. 78, B. XL 14, S. XI. 44 and 46). 
And what he does definitely adopt from the epic is the use in 
the earlier Kandas of Yayati’s fall from Heaven as a stock 
legendary instance. 

R. IL xiii. 1 

VT3Tfv: W II 

B. II. xxi. 47 
Cp. also R. III. Ixvi. 7 ; IV. xvii. 9 



S. XI. 46. 

There is a still closer verbal reminiscence in the allusion 
to Visvamitra and Ghrtaci among the many instances of women 
and saints 

^wffJTT I 

TEwfmT 11 

R. IV. XXXV. 7 

S. VIII. 35. 

The allusion to Mandhata seems again to imply knowledge 
of the Uttarakanda ; and at the same time, unless some other 
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source more relevant can be quoted, is an interesting little case 
in which Asvaghosa rather strays from the point in repeating a 
stock instance. Sarga Ixvii of the Uttarakanda tells how 
Mandhata was deluded by Indra into leaving Heaven to com- 
plete the conquest of the world 

R. VIL Ixvii. 8. 

Half India’s throne was not satisfaction enough. The Buddha- 
charita quotes the legend, with an unmistakeable verbal allusion, 
to illustrate the insatiability of sensual desire, where it is very 
much in point 


B.XI. 13. Cp. S. XI. 43. 

The Saundarananda however refers to it in illustration of the 
transitoriness of the heavenly state, an application which 
distinctly loses relevance if this is the legend still in mind. 
Sagara, twice alluded to by Asvaghosa (B. I. 49 and S. I. 25) is 
an important figure in the legendary Sargas of the Balakandam, 
and it may be noticed,, leads off the list of successful saints in the 
Sloka quoted. (And incidentally it is worth drawing attention 
to this tendency of Asvaghosa’s to think of the same names, not 
merely in the same context, but even in corresponding stages of 
his two poems.) Finally one may mention the purely verbal 
reminiscence in the allusion to the divinity Maya 


^cfT I 

;^crt RT?nfiTWTi:ft II 


S. II. 49 


R. III. liv. 14. 


On the other hand, these points of contact being established, 
it is surprising to find liow far away from the Ramayana 
Asvaghosa is in his allusions to some of its most familiar names, 
such as Pururavas and IJrvasi. In such cases he has obviously 
in mind an entirely different set of legends. Gawronski’s 
identification of Gotama Dirghatapas in 8. VIII . 45 is an 
excellent case of fixing a rather obscure allusion definitely on 
to a passage in the Mahabharata. Oowell quotes Manu IX, 23 
on the reference to Aksamala and Vasistha in B. IV. 77. Such 
instances to the contrary are a warning against attaching 
exaggerated importance to these allusions to legends found in 
the RamSyana. 
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Conclusion, 

To sum up, it is sufficiently clear that the Buddhist 
scholar in composing his Kavyas was very much under the 
influence of the epic tradition, and one may say perhaps 
©specially of the Ramayana, with its initial theme so akin to 
his own. But the ultimate question about his relationship 
to the epic stratum of Sanscrit literature, and one on which 
this bare comparison throws little light, is this. Was Asvaghosa 
carrying on a still living Kavya-epic tradition, or was he looking 
back across the dust of ages, and over a great gap in Sanscrit 
culture caused by Buddhism, to epics which were for him a 
dead language? Was his position analogous to that of the cyclic 
poets or even of Aeschylus in the Homeric tradition, or to that 
of Apollonius Rhodius who' wrote a consciously imitative and 
artificial epic in the grammar schools of Alexandria. Close 
study of the later Kavya elements in the Ramayana might 
throw some light on this question, which is of fundamental 
importance for the history of Sanscrit literature. 

In conclusion I must express my sense of the imperfection 
attaching to an article of this kind. It is a subject to be 
studied piece-meal and not on the grand scale. In the great 
bulk of the Ramayana other readers will flmd other aspects for 
comparison, and other parallels, many no doubt more apposite, 
than those I have noticed. And some of these inevitably slip 
from one’s grasp in the course of working the comparison up. 


The 25th Feb., 1928. 



Article No. 30. 


The Historical Stone Horse in the Lucknow Museum. 

By Jagannath Das Ratnakar. 

In an article headed “ Discovery of a new Historical 
Stone Horse, published in the Indian Historical Quarterly of 
December, 1927, a Hindi version of which had previously ap- 
peared in the Nagari-Pracharini Patrika Vol. VIII, I made an in- 
cidental reference to the Historical Stone Horse preserved in 
the Provincial Museum of Lucknow. From a historical point of 
view, the horse appeared to me very interesting and deserving 
of more minute and serious attention than has hitherto been 
paid to it. I therefore devoted to its critical study as much of 
my time as I could spare. The results of my study, as well as 
the theories and ideas that suggested themselves to me, are 
embodied in this article for the information and consideration 
of the scholars of Archieology and Epigraphy. Even if my 
attempt be regarded by the Archaeologists and Epigraphists as an 
undue meddling, I hope, they will look upon it with indulgence, 
as it will have the merit at least of inviting their attention to a 
hitherto neglected relic of yore and suggesting a key to the 
decipherment of the so-called conch characters. 

Below I give, for ready reference, the informations that I 
could find about the horse in different books. 

‘^Another memorial of the event seems to exist in the 
rudely carved stone figure of a horse which was found in north- 
ern Oudh and now stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces 
of a brief dedicatory inscription incised upon it apparently re- 
ferring to Samudra Gupta.” 

(Vincent Smith’s Early History of 
India, 3rd Ed. p. 288.) 

‘'The fact that the mutilated inscription ‘ -dda- 

guttasa deyadhamma — ’ is in Prakrta suggests a shade of 
doubt. All other Gupta inscriptions are in Sanskrta (J.R. A.S., 
1893, p. 98 with plate). See Fig. II in plate of coins. The 
horse having been exposed to the weather, outside the Lucknow 
Museum for years, the inscription has disappeared. The image 
is now inside the building. The inscription was legible when 
the first edition of this book was published.” 

(Vincent Smith’s Early History of India 
3rd Ed., p. 288, Footnote.) 

“ The fact that Samudra Gupta actually performed the 
solemn rite is vouched for by the inscriptions as well as the 
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reverse legends of the medals. It seems also to be commemo- 
rated by a very curious sculpture preserved at Lucknow. This 
is the life-size figure in stone of a small horse which was dug up 
some years ago near the ancient fort of Khairigarh in the Kheri 
district, on the border between Oudh and Nepal. Khairigarh 
was evidently a place of importance in ancient times, and 
Gupta coins are found in the neighbourhood. The stone horse 
bears on the right side of its neck an inscription of which the 

letters * dda guttasa deyadhamma — ’ are legible. 

The first word must clearly be restored as ' Samudda ’ and the 
three words must be translated as ' the pious gift of Samudra 
Gupta.’ The sculpture which stands in the open air, at the 
entrance of the Lucknow Museum, is accordingly labelled as 
being the sacrificial gift horse of Samudra Gupta.” 

The artistic merits of the work, as will appear from the 
accompanynig plate I., prepared from a photograph kindly 
supplied by Dr. Fiihrer, are contemptible. The letters of the 
inscription are so faintly engraved that the}^ are barely discer- 
nible in the original photograph, though the reading appears to 
be quite certain. All other Gupta inscriptions are in purely 
classical Sanskrta, and it is curious that this brief record should 
be in Prakrta. I do not think that the word ‘ deyadhamma ’ is 
found in any other Gupta record.” 

(Observations on Gupta Coinage b,y Vincent Smith, 
published in th(3 J.E.A.S. 1*893, p. 98.) 

About two miles north-west of the fori (Khairigarh) stood 
till 1885 the life-size stone figure of a hoivse buiied in dense 
jangai ; though of a rude workmanship it is never! Iieless in- 
teresting on account of a fragmentary Gupta mscnpbion of 
Samudra Gupta being incised on the right side of the 3ieck. 
The attitude is stiff and the workmaoship of the legs is hard, 
weary and unnatural, but the back is skilfully caparisoned. 
Judging from the inscription, it is meant to be a substitute for 
a real, but costly, sacrificial horse. The stone horse is now 
standing in the compound of the Lucknow Provincia.l Museum.” 

(Puhrer. Monumental Anti(pjities of N.W.P. 

and Oudh, p. 285.) 

The earliest relic which, can be dated with soma certainty 
is a stone horse which formerly stood in thick jungle two miles 
from the fort of Khairigarh, and is now at the Lucknow 
Museum. Its attitude is stiff and conventional ; but it resem- 
bles closely the figure depicted on a rare coin of Samudra 
Gupta, and a fragmentary inscription mentions that monarch, 
who flourished in the fourth century A.D.” 

(District Gazetteer of the U.P. 
VoL XLIL Kheri, p. 135.) 
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come 
few lines : 

A rudely carved life-size stone figure .of a small horse was 
found standing m dense jungle about two miles south-west to 
the ancient fort of Khamgarh, in the Kheri district of Oudh 

^ mutilated inscription of 

which the letters “ dda guttasa deyadhamma ” could 

be deciphered.^ The first word was restored as ‘^Samudda ” 
and the whole inscription was translated as the pious gift of 
Samudra Gupta.’’ The horse was regarded as a memorial of 
the Horse-sacrifice of Samudra Gupta. After 1885 it was 
brought to Lucknow and is now preserved in the Provincial 
Museum, The inscription was legible when the first edition of 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s Early History of India was published ; but 
having been exposed to the weather for some years it (^uite 
disappeared by the time the book was prepared for its third 
edition. Its being in Prakrta has suggested some doubt to 
scholars, as all other Gupta inscriptions found up to the time 
are in Sanskrta. The horse resembles closely the figure found 
on a rare coin of Samudra Gupta. There is an artistic engrav- 
ing on its back which has been regarded by Dr. Eiihrer as a 
skilful ornamentation of the caparison. Mr. Vincent Smith is 
quite certain as to the reading of the inscription which was 
discovered on the neck. 

^ Besides the doubt that was created in the mind of Mx. 
Smith, owing to the inscription being in Prakrta, the fact that 
an inscription, that could maintain its legibility, under all the 
inclemencies of weather in the jungle of Khairigarh, for more 
than 1500 years, should totally disappear in so short a time 
after that in the Lucknow Museum, also appeared to me some- 
what curious. I consequently, proceeded to Lucknow and 
personally inspected the horse and examined the spot where the 
inscription is said to have existed. The result of my inspection 
and examination is given below. 

Besides the information given above, I noted the following 
additional points in respect of the horse : — 

It consists of a hard variety of reddish stone and is carved 
together with the pedestal in one block. Its fore legs are Joined 
together by the extra stone left between them and the hind legs 
are also so. The tail is practically destroyed ; but it is evident 
from what is left of it that it was connected to the unremoved 
stone between the hind legs. In these respects it resembles the 
Benares horse, described in the article mentioned above. Both 
of its ears are wanting. Nor do they seem to have ever been 
made in relief. The spots where they should have stood are a 
little raised and enclosed with lines engraved round them. 
Prom this fact it may be inferred that the figure was meant to 
imitate a horse whose ears had been cut off. The facial 
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appearance is sombre and gloomy as befits a doomed creature. 
It measures 6' 11"' by 5' 2". It is represented in plate No. 10. 

Besides the passages quoted above and the points noted by 
myself, I could collect no other information about the horse. 
It is quite possible that an estampage of the neck inscription 
with some notes about it may be found in some book, but I 
could lay my hand on no such work. 

1 looked for the inscription referred to above on the neck, 
but in vain. No trace of any letter could be found on either 
side of the neck. Some indefinite marks could of course be 
seen. But they could well be said to be the marks of the 
chisel of an unskilful workman. My friend, Rai Prayag Dayal 
Sahib, the Curator of the Museum, who has always been good 
enough to help me in all such matters, however, told me that 
there were some marks resembling old characters visible on the 
neck some years ago. In an impression of the inscription 
taken on the occasion some old characters were faintly dis- 
cernible too. But they were quite illegible. 

Though my curiosity as regards the neck inscription was 
not satisfied, yet my trouble in visiting Lucknow did not go 
unrewarded. On scrutinising the ornamental design on the 
back, which was taken to be only a decorative design of the 
caparison by Dr. Flihrer, and left unnoticed by Mr. Vincent 
Smith and others, up to the present, with the same or similar 
thought, I was inspired by the idea that it might contain some 
inscription in ornamental characters of the time. It consists of 
a line of some floral marks in the middle of the back, running 
lengthwise, from near the loin to near the witliers, with some 
other marks of different shapes and size.s on both sides of the 
line, and both above and below it (see Plate No. 11). The 
engraving, as a whole, is in a fairly good state of preservation 
and has well defied the ravages of more than 1500 years. 
When I communicated my idea to Rai Prayag Dayal Sahib, he 
said it was probably some pictorial writing or a conch ins- 
cription as the archaiologists designate it. 

I tried to decipher the same, but could not do so at the 
time. I then requested the said Rai Saliib to supply me with 
an estampage of the full engraving on the back of the horse, 
which he did cheerfully with his usual obliging courtovsy. Ou 
bringing it home I tried to find out Bonus clue for reading the 
line : but all my attempts failed for the time being. 

One day, however, while looking at it, an idea struck me 
that if the engraving was really a floral inscription it must 
necessarily contain lots of superfluous ornamental strokes, 
which should be left out of considoration in trying to decipher 
it. With this idea I concentrated my attention only on the 
middle line, leaving aside the surrounding strokes which 
appeared to me to be superfluous and merely ornamental 
extensions. 
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This line, which resembles somewhat a chain sepmf .,1 
me to consist of six links. But then the shapes of these 
resembled one another so closely that no advance could be 
made towards their deciphering The similarity between the 
s anting lines both above and below eanh part led me to thiS 
that the idea of their being letters was merelv a mistake a^ 
that the engraving was really some ornamental design for I 
thought how could the letters of an inscription be so limilar to 
one another. With this idea, I was just about to give un all 
hope of deciphering the line, nay, even of the possibility of its 
being an mscription, when my attention was suddenly attracted 
to the dissimilarity between the middle portions of those simi 
lar lines. It then struck me at once that those similar strokes 
were also ornamental portions, and that if there were letters 
the portions lying between those similar lines alone could be so’ 
With this idea I gave my thought only to the middle portions 
^scarding even those similar slanting strokes (see Plate 


Having got rid of the ornamental superfluities, all the parts 
of the line presented marked difference in their shapes, which 
supported the possibility of their being letters, though still the 
difference between the first and the second letters was not 
clearly discernible, and the fourth and the fifth letters appeared 
to be quite similar. In this simplified form though it became 
fairly certain that the line was some inscription, yet it re- 
mained still a puzzle. 


After repeated attempts at guessing, I was one day led to 
regard the third letter to be 3( (g), (see the Paljeography of 
India, Plate 16), and in the fight thus received the fourth letter, 
together with the semicircular stroke beneath it, which was at 
first discarded as superfluous, appeared to be -jr (pta), (see the 
same plate). Thus the third and the fourth letters together 
were guessed to read as p (Gupta), though the U-vowel mark 
beneath the w (g) was still indiscernible. 

This guess made me pretty sure that the inscription con- 
tained the name of some Gupta king. Now, having regard to 
the fact that there were only two letters before the word 
(Gupta), it was also certain that the word formed by them 
must necessarily consist of two letters, such as (candra), 
(Skanda), (Budha), etc. But the first letter resembled the 
^ (o) of the Gupta period so closely, (see the same plate of the 
Palaeography of India), that I concluded the first two letters 
to be (Candra), though there was considerable doubt, at 
the time, as to the second letter being (ndra). But then I 
could hit upon no other name amongst the Gupta emperors 
having ■w (ca) as its first letter. Thus the first four letters were 
guessed to be (Candragupta). 

The fifth letter being similar to the fourth it could also 
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appearance is sombre and gloomy as befits a doomed creature. 
It measores 6' IT by 5' 2". It is represented in plate No. 10. 

Besides the passages quoted above and the points noted by 
myself, 1 could collect no other information about the horse. 
It is quite possible that an estampage of tlie neck inscription 
with some notes about it may be found in some book, but I 
could lay my hand on no such work. 

1 looked for the inscription referred to above on the neck, 
but in vain. No trace of any letter could be found on either 
side of the neck. Some indefinite marks could of course be 
seen. But they could well be said to be the marks of the 
chisel of an unskilful workman. My friend, Rai Prayag Dayal 
Sahib, the Curator of the Museum, who has always been good 
enough to help me in all such matters, however, told me that 
there were some marks resembling old characters visible on the 
neck some years ago. In an impression of the inscription 
taken on the occasion some old characters were faintly dis- 
cernible too. But they were quite illegible. 

Though my curiosity as regards the neck inscription was 
not satisfied, yet my trouble in visiting Lucknow did not go 
unrewarded. On scrutinising the ornamental design on the 
back, which was taken to be only a decorative design of the 
caparison by Dr. Ftihrer, and left unnoticed by Mr. Vincent 
Smitli and others, up to the present, with the same or vsimilar 
thought, I was inspired by the idea that it might contain some 
inscription in ornamental characters of the time. It consists of 
a line of some floral marks in the middle of the back, running 
lengthwise, from near the loin to near the withers, with some 
other marks of different shapes and sizes on both sides of the 
line, and both above and below it (see Plate No. II). The 
engraving, as a whole, is in a fairly good state of preservation 
and has well defied the ravages of more than 1500 years. 
When I communicated my idea to Rai Prayag Dayal Sahib, he 
said it was probably some pictorial writing or a conch ins- 
cription as the archmologists designate it. 

I tried to deciplier the same, but could not do so at the 
time. I then requested tlie said Rai Sahib to supply me with 
an estampage of the full engraving on the bjick of the horse, 
which he did che(3rfully with his usual obliging courtesy. On 
bringing it home I tried to find out some (;luo for reading the 
line : but all my attempts failed for the time being. 

One day, however, while looking at it, an idea struck me 
that if the engraving was really a floral inscription it must 
necessarily contain lots of superfluous ornamental strokes, 
which should be left out of consideration in trying to decipher 
it.^ With this idea I concentrated my attention only on the 
middle line, leaving aside the surrounding strokes which 
appeared to me to be superfluous and merely ornamental 
extensions. 
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This Ime which resembles somewhat a chain, seemed to 
me to consist of six links. But then the shapes of thSlfcS 
resembled one another so closely that no advance coulKe 
made towards their deciphering. The similarity betwe^ the 
slanting lines both above and below each part led me to tliint 
that the idea of their being letters was St 1 Tstlke ^ 
that the engraving was really some ornamental design ioTl 
thought how c^ d the letters of an inscription be so ffmilL to 
one another. With this idea, I was just about to give up ah 
hope of deciphering the line, nay, even of the possibility of 
being an inscription, when my attention was suddenly attracted 
to the dissimilarity between the middle portions of those simi- 
lar Imes. It then struck me at once that those similar strokes 
were also ornamental portions, and that if there were letters 
the portions lying between those similar lines alone could be so’ 
With this idea I gave my thought only to the middle portions’ 
discarding even those similar slanting strokes (see Plate 
No. 12). 


Having got rid of the ornamental superfluities, all the parts 
of the line presented marked difference in their shapes, which 
supported the possibility of their being letters, though still the 
difference between the first and the second letters was not 
clearly discernible, and the fourth and the fifth letters appeared 
to be quite similar. In this simplified form though it became 
fairly certain that the line was some inscription, yet it re- 
mained still a puzzle. 


After repeated attempts at guessing, I was one day led to 
regard the third letter to be jt (g), (see the Paleography of 
India, Plate 16), and in the light thus received the fourth letter, 
together with the semicircular stroke beneath it, which was at 
first discarded as superfluous, appeared to be TT (pta), (seethe 
same plate). Thus the third and the fourth letters together 
were guessed to read as jy (Gupta), though the U-vowel mark 
beneath the (g) was still indiscernible. 

This guess made me pretty sure that the inscription con- 
tained the name of some Gupta king. Now, having regard to 
the fact that there were only two letters before the word 
(Gupta), it was also certain that the word formed by them 
must necessarily consist of two letters, such as (candra), 
(Skanda), (Budha), etc. But the first letter resembled the 
■q (c) of the Gupta period so closely, (see the same plate of the 
PalfBOgraphy of India), that I concluded the first two letters 
to be (Candra), though there was considerable doubt, at 
the time, as to the second letter being ^ (ndra). But then I 
could hit upon no other name amongst the Gupta emperors 
having ^ (ca) as its first letter. Thus the first four letters were 
guessed to be (Candragupta). 

The fifth letter being similar to the fourth it could also 
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presumabty be regarded as \ (p). But I could make no definite 
guess, at the time, in respect of the sixth letter. 

I consulted my friend, Rai Syam Sundar Das Sahib, about 
my reading. He said it was quite a reasonable guess and 
might prove to be correct in the end. 

I then again proceeded to Lucknow to examine the origi- 
nal inscription more minutely, so that the uncertainty and 
doubt in the real shapes of the letters, commonly caused by the 
imperfectness of ordinary impressions, might be removed. In 
this visit I directed my attention more particularly to those 
points which were doubtful, and I was glad to find that my 
guesses were strengthened by the re-examination. 

I must here express my sense of obligation to Rai Prayag 
Dayal Sahib, who gave me every facility for examining the 
inscription and kindly made all necessary arrangements for my 
studying the same. 

The forms which the letters presented after a minute scrutiny 
of the original amply justified my reading of the first four 
letters as (Candragupta), and enabled me to read the 

fifth and the sixth letters together as ftg: (pibuh). 

In plate No. 12 given with this article, the misleading 
stone marks have been filled up, and the shapes of the letters 
and ornamental lines, as determined by the re-examination, 
have been clearly brought out. Besides, for the convenience 
of the readers, the ornamental lines have been printed in colour, 
so that the letters may be quite distinguishable from them. 

The form of the first letter, as shown in plate No. 12 of 
this article, needs no comment as regards its being ^ (ca). 

The second letter ^ (ndra) of this inscription, as shown in 
plate No. 12. differs a little from the (ndra) of the Gupta 
inscription reproduced in plate No. 16 of the Fj^aheography of 
India. The upper parts of both of them, representing ^ (n), 
are, however, quite similar. But their middle portions, form* 
ing ^ (d), differ in form. In addition to the difference in the 
direction of their curves, the lower end of the ^ (d) in this 
inscription, after turning to the left, terminates in a small 
downward stroke ; while that of the ^ (d) in the said Gupta ins- 
cription turns to the right. The (d) of tins ins<iri{)tion corres- 
ponds in shape to that of the plate No. 4 of the Palaeography 
of India. The K (ra) attached to the lower portion of ^ (d) 
in this inscription is somewhat more curved and extended than 
the X (ra) found thus attached in the Gupta inscription of the 
Palaeography of India. This may be said to be due to its 
occurring in an ornamental writing. Moreover, somewhat more 
extended and curved attached x (ra) is to be seen in plate 
No. 18 of the said book also. 

In re-examining the original, a small hookdike turning to 
the right was discovered in the lower end of the right leg of the 
third letter ii (g), which might well be taken to be the 
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(U-vowel mark) attached to it, (see the U-vowel mark attached 
to 3T in plate No. 16 of P. I.). 

'As regards the fourth letter being ^ (pta) there was not 
much doubt even m the beginning. I have, consequently to 
add nothing to what I have already said about it. ’ 

Thus my reading of the first four letters as (Can- 

dragupta) was amply supported and confirmed by the re-exami- 
nation of the original. 

The fifth letter being similar to the fourth, no comment is 
necessary to identify it with -g (p). The curved line, which 
starting from its middle proceeds upwards inclining to the right 
and which after a turn has been converted into an ornamental 
spiral circle, has been taken by me to be the (i-vowel 

mark) attached to xj (p). In plate No. 16 of the P. L, the 
Matras of X (i-vowel marks) are no doubt, found inclining to 
the left, but in the 10th and 20th plates of the I. P. they are 
seen inclining to the right also. 

The identity of the sixth letter was in some doubt for a 
long time. Its appearance did not, at first, seem to correspond 
with any such letter which, in combination with the fifth letter 
fxr (pi), could form a fitting word. I was often tempted to 
regard it as (t), but the small line in its belly which seemed 
to be joined to, or to be an extension of, the curved ornamental 
line over it, proved repulsive to the presumption. In the end, 
however, an idea suggested itself to my mind that the thick 
line in the belly was neither joined to nor was a part of the 
ornamental curved line over the letter ; it was rather an exten- 
sion of the small ornamental line which shoots off from the 
bigger one to the right of the letter, as shown in Plate No. 12, 
and that it seemed separated from the small ornamental line 
only owing to the stone of the spot being worn out. Then, on 
looking more, carefully, a small protuberance was also discer- 
nible on the top of the letter. These tacts identified the sixth 
letter with ?T (t). The semicircular stroke beneath it was then 
taken to be the (U-vowel mark) attached to it, and the 

two indistinct dots to the right of the letter were guessed to form 
the Visarga mark. Thus the sixth letter was read asg: (tuh). 

In this way the fifth and sixth letters together were read 
as fvg : (pituh), and the whole of the middle line as— 

( Candr aguptapituh .) 

Besides the letters in the line, there are two more letters 
in the inscription, one over the first and the other over the 
fourth letter of the line. At first I had thought them to be 
some ornamental forms. But in my second visit to Lucknow I 
marked some such figures in a hitherto undeciphered stone 
inscription preserved in the Museum. I consequently took 
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>resumably bo regarded as •«[ (p). But I could make no definite 
[uess, at the time, in respect of the sixth letter. 

I consulted my friend, Rai Syam Sundar Das Sahib, about 
ny reading. He said it was quite a reasonable guess and 
night prove to be correct in the end. 

I then again proceeded to Lucknow to examine the origi- 
lal inscription more minutely, so that the uncertainty and 
loubt in the real shapes of the letters, commonly caused by the 
mperfectness of ordinary impressions, might be removed. In 
jhis visit I directed my attention more particularly to those 
points which were doubtful, and I was glad to find that my 
guesses were strengthened by the re-examination. 

I must here express my sense of obligation to Rai Prayag 
Dayal Sahib, who gave me every facility for examining the 
inscription and kindly made all necessary arrangements for my 
studying the same. 

The forms which the letters presented after a minute scrutiny 
yi the original amply justified my reading of the first four 
otters as (Candragupta), and enabled me to read the 

iifth and the sixth letters together as (pibuh). 

In plate No. 12 given with this article, the misleading 
itone marks have been filled up, and the shapes of the letters 
ind ornamental lines, as determined by the re-examination, 
lave been clearly brought out. Besides, for the convenience 
)f the readers, the ornamental lines have been printed in colour, 
10 that the letters may be quite distinguishable from them. 

The form of the first letter, as shown in plate No. 12 of 
his article, needs no comment as regards its being ^ (ca). 

The second letter ^ (ndra) of this inscription, as shown in 
fiate No. 12. differs a little from the ^ (ndra) of the Gupta 
nsoription reproduced in plate No. 16 of tlie Paheography of 
India. The upper parts of both of them, representing g (n), 
ire, however, quite similar. But their middle portions, form- 
ng (d), differ in form. In addition to the difference in the 
iirection of their curves, the lower end of tlm ^ (d) in this 
inscription, after turning to the left, terminates in a small 
downward stroke ; while that of the ^ (d) in the said Gupta ins- 
iription turns to the right. The (d) of this inscription corres- 
ponds in shape to that of the plate No. 4 of the Palaeography 
of India. The t (ra) attached to the lower portion of ^ (d) 
in this inscription is somewhat more curved ancl extended than 
the X (ra) found thus attached in the Gupta inscription of the 
Palaeography of India. This may be said to be due to its 
occurring in an ornamental writing. Moreover, somewhat more 
extended and curved attached K (ra) is to be seen in plate 
No. 18 of the said book also. 

In re-examining the original, a small hook-like turning to 
the right was discovered in the lower end of the right leg of the 
third letter it (g), which might well be taken to be the 
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(U- vowel mark) attached to it, (see the U-vowel mark attached 
to 3T in plate No. 16 of P. I.). 

As regards the fourth letter being (pta) there was not 
much doubt even in the beginning. I have, consequently to 
add nothing to what I have already said about it. 

Thus my reading of the first four letters as (Can- 

dragupta) was amply supported and confirmed by the re-exami- 
nation of the original. 

The fifth letter being similar to the fourth, no comment is 
necessary to identify it with w(p). The curved line, which 
starting from its middle proceeds upwards inclining to the right 
and which after a turn has been converted into an ornamental 
spiral circle, has been taken by me to be the (i-vowel 

mark) attached to xr (p). In plate No. 16 of the P. L, the 
Matras of ^ (i-vowel marks) are no doubt, found inclining to 
the left, but in the 10th and 20th plates of the I. P. they are 
seen inclining to the right also. 

The identity of the sixth letter was in some doubt for a 
long time. Its appearance did not, at first, seem to correspond 
with any such letter which, in combination with the fifth letter 
ft (pi), could form a fitting word. I was often tempted to 
regard it as rf (t), but the small line in its belly which seemed 
to be joined to, or to be an extension of, the curved ornamental 
line over it, proved repulsive to the presumption. In the end, 
however, an idea suggested itself to my mind that the thick 
line in the belly was neither joined to nor was a part of the 
ornamental curved line over the letter ; it was rather an exten- 
sion of the small ornamental line which shoots off from the 
bigger one to the right of the letter, as shown in Plate No. 12, 
and that it seemed separated from the small ornamental line 
only owing to the stone of the spot being worn out. Then, on 
looking more, carefully, a small protuberance was also discer- 
nible on the top of the letter. These tacts identified the sixth 
letter with fT (t). The semicircular stroke beneath it was then 
taken to be the (U-vowel mark) attached to it, and the 

two indistinct dots to the right of the letter were guessed to form 
the Visarga mark. Thus the sixth letter was read asg: (tub). 

In this way the fifth and sixth letters together were read 
as ftg : (pituh), and the whole of the middle line as— 

(Candraguptapituh.) 

Besides the letters in the line, there are two more letters 
in the inscription, one over the first and the other over the 
fourth letter of the line. At first I had thought them to be 
some ornamental forms. But in my second visit to Lucknow I 
marked some such figures in a hitherto undeciphered stone 
inscription preserved in the Museum. I consequently took 
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them also to be some letters, and applied myself to their 
deciphering. 

The form of the first letter, as shown in Plate 12, leaving 
aside the arm attached to the right, corresponds to ^ (a) of 
the old characters, (see I. P., plate 16). Now if the arm at- 
tached to the right be taken to be the (o-vowl mark) 

attached to it, as seen in plate No. 10 of I. P., then the 
letter may be read as (o). If it can be presumed that the 
Anuswar-vindu (n-sign mark) is merged in the ornamental line, 
that begins from above the letter, or that it has somehow or 
other been efiaced, then the letter can be read as ^ (Om). 

The form of the second letter over the line is that of a 
horn, of which the top inclines to the left, and which has a 
horizontal line within it. This may be said to be of the form 
of vr (s) in old writing. In the aforesaid plate No. 16 though 
the top of vr (s) is seen to be flat and rounded, yet the top is 
also found pointed in old inscriptions (see plates Nos. I and 2, 
in I. P.). The left- ward inclination and horn-like appearance 
of the letter may be said to be due to its ornamental character. 
There is a curved line attached to the foot of the right side of 
the letter which advancing to the left meets the ornamental 
line to its left. This can very well be taken to be < (ra) 
attached to “ST (s). The curved line, which starts from the top 
of the letter and advancing upwards becomes an ornamental 
line running to the left of it, may be regarded to be the 
(i-vowel mark), (see i-vowel mark in plate No. 19 of I. P.). 
Thus the second letter over the line may be said to be #1 (Sri). 

According to what has been said above the reading of the 
whole inscription may be said to be as follows : — 

Om Sri 
Candraguptapituh . 

It may be noted here that I am not yet quite sure as to the 
reading of the two letters over the line. 

If my reading of the line be regarded as correct and that of 
the effaced inscription, as deciphered by European scholars Dr. 
Fiihrer and Mr. Vincent Smith, also so, thotn we have to face 
two difficult questions, requiring satisfactory explanations. 
The first question would be as to who did actually set up the 
horse, i.e., Samudra Gupta or Oandra Gupta ; and the second 
point would be as to why one inscription should be in Sanskrta 
and the other in Prakrta. 

If we regard the horse as having been set up by Samudra 
Gupta, the father of Oandra Gupta, then we are confronted 
with the curious fact of his designating himself by the name of 
his son, the general practice being to designate oneself by the 
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name of one’s father and not by that of one’s son If how 
ever, this horse be said to have been set up by Candra Gupta* 

then the question arises as to why he should have inscribed it 

as his father’s and not as his own. A plausible reply to this 
question would seem to be that the horse was installed bv 
Candra Gupta in memory of his father after his death and 
consequently he got it inscribed over with the words ^ 

(SSamudda guttasa deyadhamma’) and identified 
Samudra Gupta as his father. But we have to bear in mind 
that the stone horse ^ resembles closely the figure depicted on a 
rare coin of Samudra Gupta’ or his*' medal, which raises the 
presumption that the horse was in existence at the time of 
striking the coin or medal, i.e., in the life-time of Samudra 
Gupta. This objection may be met by holding that fche figure 
on the coin was not made after the stone horse, but, rather 
the stone horse was made, by Candra Gupta, in imitation of 
the figure on the coin of Samudra Gupta, to commemorate the 
Horse-sacrifice, on the occasion of which such coins were struck. 
This would, of course, be a very reasonable reply to the objection! 
But it must be remembered that Candra Gupta came to the 
throne after the death of Samudra Gupta, when Ajodhya, if 
not actually the capital of the vast Gupta empire, was one of 
the most important seats of government, as Mr. Vincent Smith 
has rightly said in his Early History of India. So, had the 
horse been set up by him after his accession, it must have 
been placed at the capital or some important sacred city, and 
not at Khairigarh, which, though an important place owing to 
its being on the border between Nepal and Oudh, could 
not enjoy the rank of a capital. Nor was it any important 
sacred place. 

The difference of language and place of the two inscriptions 
raises the question as to whether the two inscriptions are to be 
regarded as parts of one and the same inscription or as difier- 
ent ones. 

If we regard the neck inscription to be in continuation of 
the back one, then the whole inscription would run thus — 

‘ Qandraguptapituh Samuddaguttasa deyadhamma.’ 

On this supposition one-half of the inscription would be in 
pure Sanskrta and the other half in Prakrta, which would be 
repulsive to the established custom. Besides, there would be 
the unreasonableness of dividing one sentence in two places, 
inspite of there being sufficient room on the back for both of 
them. If, however, the two inscriptions be regarded as inde- 
pendent of each other, then an explanation is necessary as to 
why there should be two inscriptions having the same meaning, 
as the purport of both of them is practically the same. 
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I venture to make the following suggestions, for the con-' 
sideration of the experts as affording a satisfactory explanation 
for both the difficulties. 

Qandragupta, as we learn from Mr. Vincent Smith’s history, 
had made himself an important factor, even in the life-time of his 
father, both in administrative and military affairs. If we now 
assume that the politically important district of Kheri, with 
the surrounding country, was placed under his governorship, 
where he acquired popularity and fame owing to his adminis- 
trative and military qualities, then both the anomalies may 
be thus explained. When his father performed the Horse- 
sacrifice he set up in his province, a stone horse, resem- 
bling the figure of the horse depicted on the medals, struck on 
the solemn occasion, in commemoration of the important event, 
both as a token of his paternal love and as a political step to- 
wards raising the dignity and prestige of the empire, in the 
eyes of his troublesome neighbours. As he was the most re- 
nowned and popular personage in the vicinity, he got an 
inscription engraved on it in Sanskrfca, saying that it was his 
father’s (Candraguptapituh). Then seeing that 

the pictorial \vriting was difficult to be read by the people, as it 
always is, he got another inscription engraved on the neck in 
ordinary characters and popular language of the time, meaning 
practically the same thing. In this inscription instead of 
(Candraguptapituh), he put (Samudda- 

guttasa), and expressly mentioned (deyadhamma), which was 
understood in the Sanskrta inscription. 

As regards the horse having been made without ears, I 
hold the same opinion as I have already expressed about the 
Benares horse having been made only with one ear. 

As regards the reading of the neck inscription, I may 
observe here that though the compound (deyadhamma) 

is quite a good one, yet it is of very unfrequent occurrence, as 
Mr. Smith has himself frankly noted. So, if we regard the word 
to be misread for (dayadlmmma), we can have quite an 

appropriate compound for the sentence, and of frequent use 
with tire Jainas and Boudhas, In such a case the inscription 
would mean ^ Samudra Gupta’s compassion- duty,’ signifying 
that the earless horse was intended to indicate the compassion 
which Samudra Gupra religiously cherished towards God’s crea- 
tures, as showing that, even on the occasion of a Horse-sacri- 
fice, he refrained from destroying the life of an animal. 

If, however, the reading of Mr. Smith be taken to be 
right, its English rendering as ‘pious gift of Samudra Gupta’ 
cannot be said to be quite accurate. It should in such a case 
be ‘ giving (dedicating or endowing) piety of Samudra Gupta.’ 

Before finishing the article, I must express my sense of 
gratitude to my old friend, Eai Syam Sundar Das Sahib, who 
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has taken a deep interest in the reading and publishing 
inscription and made valuable suggestions towards the sa” 

(It may be noted here that, an article on the inscri t’ 
has already appeared in Hindi, in the Nagari-Praoharini pA 
of Benares, in Vol. IX, Issue I.) ^atrika 


Shivalaghat, Benares. 
12th May, 1928. 
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Article No. 3L 


Istiwarchandra Vidyasagar as a Promoter of Female 
Education in Bengal. 

{Based on unpublished State Records.) 

By Beajendranath Banerji. 

If the iSth century saw a revolution in the political 
history of Bengal, the 19th century saw another and equally 
far-reaching revolution in our life and thought. This second 
change has been rightly called the Renaissance of India. At 
the time of the English conquest, not only were our indigenous 
kingdoms in utter dissolution, but our society also was decayed 
and our mediaeval civilization was dead. The old order was 
dead, but the new order did not come into being till seventy- 
five years after the battle of Plassey, i.e., in the age of Lord 
William Bentinck. 

This beneficent revolution in intellect and morals received 
its start from Rajah Rammohun Roy. It went on gathering 
force and volume till it created a new literature, a new faith, 
a new social organization and a new political life — in short, a 
new civilization in India. 

In the intellectual sphere it took two forms ; first the 
acquisition of the new learning and scientific method of the 
West, and secondly the recovery of the literature, thought 
and spirit of our ancient forefathers in their true and pure 
original form. In both of these fields Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar 
took a leading part. He was not only the first great critical 
Sanskrit scholar among the modern Bengalis, he was also the 
founder of vernacular education on sound modem lines and the 
creator of the first English college conducted entirely by 
Indians. Great as Vidyasagar admittedly was as a social 
reformer and philanthropist, he was not less great as an edu- 
cational pioneer in two very important and untried fields. A 
study of this aspect of his career from original records is, 
therefore, a source of instruction to us, who are easefully 
reaping where he sowed with so much toil and anxiety. 

The education of Indian women did not form a recognized 
part of the Government’s duties before 1850, although a 
beginning in this direction had been made by some respectable 
Indians (notably Rajah Radhakanta Deb) and the Christian 
missions. In 1849, a very successful lay school for girls was 
opened in Calcutta by Drinkwater Bethune — a great well-wisher 
of the Indians. It was at first named the Hindu Female 
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School and afterwards the Bethune Female School. Bethune 
was fortunate in having Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar 
as Ms co-adjutor and fellow-worker from the beginning. 
During his Presidentship of the Council of Education he had 
known the pandit as a highly talented and untiring worker, and 
so he now induced him to accept the Honorary Secretaryship of 
his institution (Dec. 1850). Soon after Bethune passed away 
on the 12th of August 1851. From October 1851, however, 
Lord Dalhousie had borne all the expenses necessary for keeping 
the institution going, and on his Lordship’s departure in March 

1856 it became a recognized Government institution, supported 
by the State, and was placed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
under the superintendence of Mr. Cecil Beadon. In his letter, 
dated 12th August 1856, Mr. Beadon submitted a scheme to the 
Bengal Government, proposing certain measures as likely to 
bring the character and objects of the school more prominently 
to the notice of the higher classes of the Hindu community, and 
to induce them to educate their daughters in this institution. 
The appointment of a Committee was also suggested, including 
among its members Rajah Kalikrishna Deb Bahadur, Rai 
Harachandra Ghose Bahadur, Babu Ramaprasad Roy and Babu 
Kashiprasad Ghose. Mr. Beadon was anxious to secure the 
services of Vidyasagar as Secretary to superintend the affairs of 
the Bethune School. He remarked in his letter to the Lieut. - 
Governor : — 

** It may l ie thought by His Honour no loss than justly due to the 
past services and distinguished position of Pandit Ishwarchandra 
vSharma to appoint him Secretary to the Corvimitteo.” i 

The Bengal Government gave its assent to the proposal. 
Mr. Beadon was elected President and Vidyasagar Secretary of 
the Committee. ^ 

Like Drinkwater Bethune, Vidyasagar was a staunch 
advocate of female education as a means of improving the 
condition of his countrymen. But his zeal and activity were 
not solely confined to the Bethune Female School. 

The Home authorities, in the famous Education Despatch of 
1854 and elsewhere, had expressed the intention of giving 
full and cordial support to female education, and early in 

1857 Halliday found himself in a ])osition to take up the 
problem of the establishment of female schools in Bengal. 
He sent for Vidyasagar, then the Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College and an Assistant Inspector of Schools, South 


1 Letter from C. Beadon to W. Grey, Secretary to the Government 

of Bengal, dated 12th August Cm. 4 September 1856, 

No. 166. 

2 Bengal Government to C. Beadon, and to Vidyasagar dated 30th 

August 1866. Cm. 4 Septr. 1856, Nos. 168 170,' 
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Bengal, and had a free discussion with him on the subject. 
They fully realized the difficulty that was then to be expected in 
attempting to establish a female school, the chief obstacle 
being the reluctance with which respectable Hindus could be 
persuaded to allow their girls to attend a public school. 
Vidyasagar, however, felt that, by energetic exertion, he 
would be able to enlist the sympathies of the people in such 
a good cause. 

The Pandit was soon able to report the opening of a 
girls’ school at Jowgong in Bardwan. He made an application 
for a monthly grant on its behalf, as will be seen from the 
following letter which he wrote to the Director of Public 
Instruction on 30th May 1857 : — 

“It is with great pleasure I have the honour to report that the 
inhabitants of Jowgong in Bardwan have at the suggestion of 
the Head Master of the Model School at that village established 
a female school there. It was opened on the 15th of April last 
and now musters on its rolls 28 girls of different ages, ranging 
from 4 to 11 years, the majority of whom are daughters of respect- 
able Brahmans and Kyasthas of the place. The school is at 
present located at the dwelling house of Babu NabagopalMazum- 
dar the most influential man of the village and opens in the 
mornings when the Head Master of the Model School, assisted 
by another, performs the duties of teachers. The establishment of 
the institution was intimated to me at the commencement, 
but as I felt doubtful about its stability, I did not think it proper 
to report the circumstance to you at that time. Having however 
visited it during this week I have been led to hope that there 
is every chance of it flourishing within a short time. Hot only do 
the inhabitants take the liveliest interest in its success, but the 
girls themselves appear to prosecute their studies with great 
delight and attention. Arrangements for the management of 
the school are, therefore, urgently required, and I beg to 
submit them in the accompanying tabular statement for your 
sanction. 

“ It will be seen that in the statement I have applied for two pandits 
as, under present circumstances, I do not think the school 
can be properly managed with a less number. It is true that 
the number of girls is only 28 but as each girl has a separate 
lesson to learn, one man cannot conveniently teach them all. 
The contingent charges have been estimated at Rs. 5 per 
month. This sum includes the cost of class-books which it is 
intended to supply gratis to the pupils, because the inhabitants 
claim the same privilege in this respect as that allowed in the 
Bethune School.” i 

Tabular Statement Ra. 

Female School at Jowgong, Zila Bardwan : Head Master - * 25 

Asst. Master . . 15 

Maidservant . . 2 

Contingencies . . 5 

Rs. 47 


1 Education Con, 22 Oct. 1857, No. 72. 
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However, it seemed to the Director that two masters 
were unnecessary for the school, — at all events in its first stage — 
and after a personal conference with the Pandit, he recom- 
mended to Government a monthly grant of Rs. 32 for the 
institution. 

Some months before this the Director had submitted 
to Government three applications of a similar nature, dated 
18th March 1867, received from Mr. Pratt, tlie Ins|)ector of 
Schools, South Bengal, for grants-in-aid to three female schools, 
which were proposed to be established at Dwarhatta (thana 
Haripal) and Gopalnagar (thana Baidyabati) in zila Hiighli, 
and at Narogram in Bard wan. ^ The Lieutenant-Governor 
sanctioned monthly grants for the support of all the female 
schools in question, the inhabitants of the villages undertaking 
in each case to provide a suitable school-building. In sanction- 
ing these grants the Lieutenant-Governor desired to be informed 
of any other applications for grants-in-aid to female schools 
which the Director might have received from the Divisional 
Inspectors '^as he would be glad to have them submitted 
for his favourable consideration.’’ ^ 

The attitude of the Bengal Government towards the educa- 
tion of Indian women appeared to the Pandit to be encouraging. 
He had already put the Model Vernacular Schools for boys into 
working order, and now directed his attention chiefly to 
opening female schools. He naturally assumed that his plan — 
similar to that followed in the case of the Model Vernacular 
Schools for boys — had generally been approved by Government, 
and under this impression he opened a number of female 
schools in the districts under his charge. As usual he reported 
the opening of the schools to the Director of Public Instruction 
and applied for monthly grants. That officer, in accordance 
with previous instructions, sent up the Pandit’s applications, 
along with others, to the Lieutenant-Governor for considera- 
tion.® 

Between November 1857 and May 1858 Vidyasagar estab- 
lished 35 female schools with an average total atteiKlance 
of 1,300 girls. The following is a list of the villages where 
these schools were located, the dates on which tlu\y were 
iopened, and the monthly expenditure involved in maintain- 
ng them ^ : — ■ 


1 D.F.I. to the Oi-ovfc. of Bengal, No. 384 dated let May 1.8157 ; No. 
709 dated 9th July mi .--IMumtion Com. 22nd Ocjtoher, 1857, Nos. 68, 
71. For Mr. Pratt’s letters, iUd., Nos. 69, 72. 

2 Govt, of Bengal to the 0%. D.P.I,, dated 21st October 1857. 
<7on. 22nd Oct.T857, No. 74. 

^ Letter from the D.P.I., to the Govt, of Bengal, dated 15th Feby, 
1858. For the tabular 8tatem.ent, see Ed, Cm, 24 June, 1858, No. 167C. , 
^ Education Con, 5 August 1858, No. 16, Bee also Ed, G'ons. 24 June 1 858 
Nos. 167 A and B, H-I-K-L; Ed, Con, 2 Deer. 1858, No. 5. 
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Htjghli 

. Potbah 


24 Nov., 1857 . . 

Bs. 20 


Daspur 

, , 

26 „ „ .. 

„ 20 


BoincM 


1 Dee. „ 

„ 32 


Digshooi 


7 

„ 32 


Talandu 


7 Z 

„ 20 


Hatinah 


15 „ 

„ 20 


Hoyera 


15 „ 

20 


Nopara 


30 Jany. 1858 

» 16 


Udairajpur 


2 March „ 

„ 25 


Ramjibanpur 


16 „ „ .. 

5> 25 


Akabpur 

, , 

28 „ „ .. 

25 


Shiakhala 


1 April „ 

„ 20 


Mahesb 

. , 

1 »> • . 

» 25 


Birsingha 

, , 

1 ,, . * 

„ 20 


Goalsara 


® 4 ,, ,, , , 

,, 25 


Dundipur 

. , 

5 j> „ 

„ 25 


Day pur 


1 Mav „ 

» 25 


Raujapur 


1 .. 

„ 25 


Malaipur 

. , 

12 „ „ .. 

„ 25 


Bishnudaspur 


15 „ .. 

„ 20 

Bard WAN 

. Ranapara 


1 Dec. 1857 .. 

„ 20 


Jambooi 

. , 

25 Jany. 1858 . . 

„ 30 


Srikishenpur 

. < 

26 „ „ .. 

„ 25 


Rajarampur 


26 „ „ .. 

„ 25 


Jot-Srirampur 


27 „ „ .. 

1 March „ 

„ 25 


Dinehat 


„ 20 


Kashipur 


1 »> • • 

„ 21 


Sanooi 


15 April „ 

,, 25 


Rasulpur 


26 „ „ .. 

» 31 


Banteer 


27 „ 

„ 20 


Belgachi 


1 May „ .. 

„ 20 

Midnapur 

. . Bhangaband 


1 Jany. „ 

30 


Badanganj 

, , 

10 May „ 

„ 31 


Shantipur 

• • 

15 „ ,, 

20 

Nadia 

. Nadia 

•• 

1 »> 3i • • 

» 28 

Rs. 845 


On 13th April 1858 the Lieutenant-Governor reported to the 
Supreme Government that he had received some 26 applications 
from the Director of Public Instruction for grants-in-aid to female 
schools which it was proposed to establish in the different dis- 
tricts of East and South Bengal, but that he could not sanction 
them unless the rules for grants-in-aid were' to some extent 
relaxed. He pointed out that the Home authorities, in their 
despatch of 1st October 1856, had held out hopes that school- 
fees would not be required in the case of female schools, but he 
thought that some further encouragement was required. He 
accordingly proposed that the grant-in-aid rules should be so far 
modified in favour of female schools, that whenever a suitable 
school -building was provided, and the attendance of not less 
than 20 girls was promised, all other expenses for maintaining 
the school be defrayed by Government. ^ 


1 Education Con, 2^ June 1858, No. 167 N, 
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The Supreme Government, however, replied, on 7th May 
1858, refusing to allow the abrogation of the grant-in-aid rules, 
in favour of female schools, and holding tlnit unless female 
schools were really and materially supported by voluntary aid, 
they had better not be established at all.^ 

* These orders of the Supreme Government greatly affected 
Vidyasagar’s activities, because, he had, in anticipation of 
Government’s sanction, established quite a number of female 
schools on the understanding that t!\e inhabitants would 
provide suitable school-buildings, while their maintenance 
charges would be defrayed by Government, and it now appear- 
ed to him that all his labours had been fruitless and the 
schools set up by him would have to be closed immediately. 
Another problem was the payment of the salary to their 
staff. They had not received their pay from the commence- 
ment, and the amount due up to 30th June 1858 was Rs. 
3,439-3-3. The following letter, which the Pandit addressed to 
the Director of Public Instruction on 24th June, explains 
the situation: — 

‘‘With r6fer(3nc6 to the orders ot‘ tho G<>vortiment of Jiidia bearing 
date the 7bh ultimo forwarded witli yoiu' cinuilar letter No. 
131 C) dated 29th idem, I have the honour to state that in 
anticipation of the samdion of Govornraent, female schools were 
opened by mo in several villages in the districts of Hughli, 
Bardwan, Nadia and Midnapur and the requisite establishment 
entertained in them. Tho schools were opened on the condition 
that the inhabitants of each village would {)rovide a suitable 
school house, tho expenses for their maintonan(?e being defrayed 
by Government. The Supreme Government, however, have 
in their orders quoted refused to grant any aid to the schools on 
tho above condi tion and the institutions must therefore be closed. 
But it is necessary that the establishment should receive their 
pay which they have liot had since the o()mrnencomotit and 
which, I trust. Government will be pleased to pass, 

2. It is true that the establishment was entertained by me 
without orders. But I must bo permitted to nnad.ion that 
at the coramencomont of my operations I was not discouraged 
either by yourself or Gov^ornment. If I had bcxai, I would never 
have ventured to open so many s<*h<>olK nor hotai placed in 
my present difficult position. The eslablishnuaif , having been 
appointed by mo, naturally look \ip to me for paym«mt, and 
it will cortfiinly bo a great Iiar<lslnp if I a, in ma,<l(^ responsible 
for it, especially when the expenditure has been incurred 
on furthoraneo of an object of public utility. 

The Director recommended the Paudit’s case to the Bengal 
Government in the following terms : — 

would venture to recommend to the generous consideration of 
Government the Pandit’s petition to he shiehled from personal 
and j)ccuruary liability on accouid. <)f tln^ female scdiools which, 

:i Education Con, 24 June 1858, No. 167 O. 

Letter from Isbwarchandra Sharrna, Special luHp(5ctor of Schools, 
South Bengal, to W. Gordon Young, Director of Vhihlic Instruction, dated 
24th June IMS, ----Education Con* 5th August 1858, No. 15. 
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in anticipation of th.6 sanction and approbation of Government, 
he was the means of establishing. 

2. I would solicit attention to the memorandum annexed to the 
Pandit’s letter, as the Government may perhaps hardly be 
aware of the extent of this officer’s voluntary and unosten- 
tatious labours in the cause of female education. If so much 
can be done in the villages by one individual burdened with 
other and distant duties, occupying a position of no great 
authority, and almost without aid or countenance from his 
superiors, how much might not be done in the same way 
if the Government were to afford its sanction and support ? 
On the other hand, what discouragement may not be inflicted 
on the cause if the benevolent exertions of the officer referred to 
are seen to lead only to his discredit and pecuniary loss.”i 

The Bengal Government in turn placed the whole matter 
before the Government of India, on 22nd July 1858, with 
the following remarks : — 

“The Lieutenant-Governor desires earnestly to support the recom- 
mendation of the Director of Public Instruction, and His Honour 
is not without hope that when the Hon’ble the President in 
Council is made aware of the number of promising female 
schools which had been actually established by the unosten- 
tatious zeal of the very intelligent and meritorious Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, and which will now, together with 
the keen and anxious hopes and anticipations to which they 
have given rise, be suddenly extinguished, he may perhaps 
be disposed spontaneously to reconsider the orders of the 7th 
May.”2 

The Supreme Government, before passing orders on the 
subject, demanded a full explanation of the circumstances 
under which the Pandit was, or conceived himself to be, 
encouraged to incur so heavy an expense in establishing the 
schools in question in anticipation of sanction, and also 
desired to know who was responsible for the encouragement 
under which the Pandit had claimed to have acted. As at 
least one-half of the schools had been established, some of 
them for several months before the Bengal Government’s 
letter dated 13th April 1858, the Supreme Government enquir- 
ed whether the circumstance was known to the Lieutenant- 
Governor at that time and, if so, why it was not then 
mentioned.® 

In reply to the inquiry of the Government of India, the 
Pandit wrote thus to the Director of Pubhc Instruction on 
30th September 1858 : — 

“I have the honour to state that as some female schools on this 
footing had already been established with the sanction of the 
Government, I believed that the plan was generally approved.^ 
I invariably reported to your office the establishment of every 
new school, and usually in the month succeeding that m 


1 Education Con. 5th August 1858, No. 14. 

2 Ifeid., No. 17. , 

3 Education Con. 18th September 1858, No. 1. 
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which it was opened. My several applications for the establish- 
ments required in these schools wore always entertained by 
you though no orders were over passed, and during a period 
of seweral months I was not in any way discouraged in the 
course I was taking, which 1 boliovod to be in accordance 
with the wishes of the Government. 

The Director forwarded the Pandit^s letter to the Bengal 
Government, supporting his own case with the following 
observations : 

'‘B'or my part, knowing or believing that the Pandit had been 
in personal coinmunictition with the Liexrkaiant-Governor on the 
subject during my own absence from Calcutta, and inferring 
from your letter (No. 503) of the 21st October that the 
Government was prepared to regard his exertions with fav^our, 1 
did not hesitate to send on his reports to Government (as 
Mr. Woodrow in my absence had done) without delay, dis- 
couragement, or remark, 

“ T regret to say that the untoward result with which the action 
of the department in this matter had been attended lias given 
a ‘heavy blow and great discouragement’ to the cause of 
female education, from the effects of which, I fear, nothing 
that is likely to be now done will enable it speedily to recover. ”2 

However, the Lieutenant-Governor settled the question more 
equitably, as his reply to the Government of India (27th Nov. 
1858) will show : 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor desires to submit the ex])ianation of the 
Pandit for indulgent consideration, as it af>poars he has been 
acting under a misconception. It appears that previous to the 
application made to the Government of India in my letter 
of the I3th April last for sanction to grant to 26 female 
schools recommended by the Pandit and the Director of 
Public Instruction, which application was not complied with, 
four grants on similar terms had been sanctioned by the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the 2lBt October 18.57 under a mistaken 
view of his authority. This was afterwards overlooked by 
the Lieutenant-Governor and the irri'gularly satu'tioncd grants to 
these schools continuing uninterrupt.ed, scomed, not unreasonably , 
to have led the Pandit to suppose t-hat all other sin^h schools 
would receive grants on similar terms. ''{’his must have fully 
excused him for continuing to rocomnsMid grants to scihools 
of a similar kind, but the question still remains why did the 
Ikindit sot the schools going and incur exja'usi^ for thoir 
osta-bliRlimonls before he had received samd.ion for them from 
Govornmout. ’Phis question the Paudit» has not aUHwm’ed, but 
he might have suhinittod a not unreasonable ^‘xc.uso for his 
irregularity had he stated that the wording of liis application 
always expressed that ilie schools about which wrote luul 
been establishiHl, and specified th<^ dates on which they had 
each been opened. And the Director of Ihiblic histiaiction 
understood ibis as requiring retrospective santddon and so 
entered it in his proscribed tabular statement. But- this was 

1 JMtmatian Con. 2nd Deer, 1858, No, 4. 

^ Letter from W. Gordon Young, Director of Public Instruction, 
to the Junior Secy, to the Government of Bengal, dated 4th October 
1858,— Con. 2 Deo. 1858, No. 3, 
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undoubtedly overlooked when my letter was written dated 
13th April last. There has been evidently a general miscon- 
ception about these grants. For some time the Lieut. -Governor 
was under the impression that he could sanction them himself 
and when he became better informed he found that it was 
little more than a form to send them up the Supreme Government 
for sanction, believing that the Supreme Government was certain 
to approve and sanction them and to applaud all extension 
of such female schools, especially when established at the 
desire of the people themselves and partly at tlieir expense. 
This useful view naturally commended itself to the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s subordinates so that the Pandit thought he could 
not please the Government better than by encouraging female 
schools, and the Director of Public Instruction supposed he 
had only to sanction a recommendation to aid a promising 
girls’ school and it was sure to be sanctioned. The Lieutenant- 
Governor states all this merely as a fact without attempting 
to defend or extenuate the error into which he himself, not 
less than his subordinates, is shown to have fallen. But he 
trusts it may be viewed indulgently, all the circumstances 
having been considered. 


The biographers of Vidyasagar are responsible for the story 
which has obtained currency that the Government did not 
do justice to the Pandit and refused to relieve him of the 
pecuniary liability which he had incurred by doing Govern- 
ment’s work and which he had ultimately to meet out of bis 
own pocket! The Supreme Government’s letter, dated 22nd 
December 1858, conveying its final orders on the subject of the 
female schools established by Vidyasagar, conclusively proves 
that the Pandit was paid all his expenses : — 


‘Tt is to be regretted that the Pandit’s scheme of opening female 
schools on a plan opposed to the orders of the Hon’ble Court, 
but in the name of the Government and in anticipation of 
sanction, should not have been discouraged at once. As it 
is evident, however, that the Pandit acted in good faith, and 
with the encouragement and approbation of his superiors. His 
Honour in Council is pleased under all circumstances, to 
relieve him from responsibility for the sum of Bs. 3,439-3-3 
actually expended on these schools, and to direct that it be paid 
by the Government. 

“ With regard to the future the President in Council observes that, 
so far as can be gathered from these papers, there is no 
security for the permanent character of any of the schools, 
and that the only sound material guarantee for their success, 
namely the voluntary support of the neighbourhood, is wholly 
wanting It is not even stated that school houses have been 
built. Not an argument is brought forward to shake the 
decision of the Government of India already taken, that the 
main principle of the grant-in-aid rules shall not be relaxed 
in favour of these female schools. If keen and anxious hopes 
really exist, a small monthly payment is no very violent test 

“ With reference to the above considerations and to paragraph 3S 
of the Hon’ble Court’s despatch, dated the 22nd June last. 


1 Education Con. 2nd December 1858, No. 6. 
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the President in Council must decline to give Ida sanction to the 
grant of any public money for the continued su[>port of the 
female schools opened by Pandit Ishwarc.fiandi’a., or for the 
eatablishinent of the Oovernmont schools it is proposed to set up 
in their stead. The eorrospond(aice will be f()rn ai'd<Ml for the 
consideration of the Rt. Hon’ble the Secretary of Si,a,t<^, with 
a recommondatioii that a grant not exceeding Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem may be made for the estaldishment of f(nnalo scliools 
in Hughli, Bardwan, and the 24>Parganas, n portion to be 
expended in assisting such schools as \\’er<i (jst abiishod by Pandit 
Ishwarchandra Shanna, and a portion on a few inodol schools to 
be supported by the Govormnont.” * 

On a reference from the (3rovernment of India (10 January 
1859) the Secretary of State for India replied (12 May 1859) 
that owing to the financial pressure caused by the Mutiny 
Government was not then in a position to entertain the pro- 
posal of making a permanent grant in aid of female schools, 
but reserved its consideration for a future occasion. ^ 

Vidyasagar had retired from Government service in 
November 1858 and, it is said, that his resignation was due 
in part to his differences with the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion on the question of the establishment of female schools. 
But even the loss of a monthly income of Rs. 500 and the 
refusal of all financial support by the Government did not 
make Vidyasagar despair of the future of the institutions 
he had established. In order to set the girls’ scliools going, 
he opened a Female School Fund to wliich many distinguished 
Indians (notably Rajah Fratap Chandra Singh of Faikpara) 
and high Government officials contributed. It will be seen 
from the following letter which the Pandit wrote to the 
Hon’ble Sir Bartle Frere on 11th October, i8(>3 that liis efforts 
generally in the cause of female education werr^ appreciated by 
his countrymen: — 

. You will no doubt bo glad fco hear that I ho Mofus.sil Rornalo Schools 
to the support of which you so kitidly coni ril)ubal, a.r<^ progressing 
satisfactorily. B’emale education has bt^gun to gradually 
appreciated by the people of districts (a)iH.iguotis h» (Jalcutta, 
and schools are l>eing opened from tirno to titno.'’-'^ 

Lieutenant-Governor Boadon also encouraged (lu* l^indit by 
subscribing to the Pund : — 

have now th(5 idcasuro to <MKdoHo a tihotpa^ for Rs. 220 on 
account of Mir (J<3cil Boadon'H subscription (o Iho FomaJ<^ Mchools 
for tho half ycaT of 1800. 'rhis wotild have boon mait beforo 

^ Letter from C. Ikmdon, Secretary to tho Govt, of liaiia, t.o (J. T. 
Buckland, Junior Setiy. to tho Govt, of Herigal, <latetl 22ii<l Dt^'orn- 
ber 1868. — Sducatian (Jon. 20 Jany. I860, No, 0. 

.For tho minutes of tho momborH f>f tho Hupromo (>)iUH‘il, imtunni- 
fying the Pandit, sec hJducation Branch (Jon. 24 Doc. 185s, No 6. (Im- 
perial Bcconls.) 

2 Mdmaiion Con. 14 July 1859, Ho. 27. 

2 Mitra’s, £a%)ar Chandra Vidyasagar, p. 173. 
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but the cheque book was accidentally left behind” 117 
August 1866.)^ ' 

Vidtasagar’s services to the Bethcke School. 

Vidyasagar was made Honorary Secretarv of the Betlnine 
School Committee in August 1856, and a member ^ of the 
Committee in^ January 1864. In spite of the numerous 
demands on his time and attention, he always took a lively 
interest in the welfare of that institution. We'get a glimpse of 
the condition of the school .and the progress made by it 
during his Secretaryship in the following report (dated 15 
Dec. 1862) 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, biography, geography, and history 
of Bengal, with gallery lessons on objects form the course of 
study.^ Needle -work and sewing are likewise taught. Instruc- 
tion is imparted to the pupils through the medium of the 
vernacular. The tutorial staff consists of a Head Mistress, 
with two female assistants and two pandits. Besides general 
superintendence, the Head Mistress teaches needle-work to 
the first and second classes, and revises the lessons given to 
them by the pandits. The second mistress teaches needle- 
work and sewing to the remaining classes, assisted by the 
third mistress. The third mistress teaches in addition the class 
consisting of beginners in which the phonetic system is being 
experimentally introduced. The pandits teach" all the books 
read in the several classes 

‘‘As regards the number of admissions, the Committee beg to observe 
that there has been a steady increase from 1859. The number 
at present on the rolls is ninety -three. It would have exceeded 

100 ere this, if the Committee had not been obliged to reject 
applications for admission for some time from want of the 
means of conveyance. The inconvenience has since been remov- 
ed by the provision of a third carriage, and it is hoped that 
the anticipated increase will soon tafo place. It may be as 
well to mention, with reference to this third conveyance, that, 
Rajah Pratap Chandra Singh Bahadur presented an omnibus, 
and that some of the members of the Committee, and a few 
other native friends of female education, subscribed for a pair 
of horses 

“ As regards the proficiency attained by the first class, the Commit - 
tee regret to observe that, owing to early withdrawals, the 
majority of the pupils are unable to prosecute their studies up to 
the desired standard. In cases, however, where girls are admit- 
ted at an early age, and permitted to remain at school till the 
age of eleven or twelve, they attain a fair amount of know- 
ledge in the different subjects taught. 

“ From the manner in which the number of admissions has recently 
, gone on increasing, the Committee trust that the institution 

is rising in the estimation of those classes of the community 
for whose benefit it was originally established. The wealthier 
classes of native gentlemen do not indeed seem as yet to be 


1 Mitra’s, Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, p. 173. 

2 S. C. Bayley, Junior Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, to Pandit 
Ishwarchandra Sharma, dated 19th Jany. 1864. — Ed. Con. Jany, 1864, No. 
B, 160. 
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the President in Council must decline to give his sane 1-ion to the 
gi'ant of any public money for the continued su[>port of the 
female schools opened by Pandit ishwan^liatulra., or for the 
establishment of the Government schools it- is pi-opostal to sot n|.) 
in their stead. The correspondence will i>e for\va.rd<'d for the 
consideration of the Bt. Hon’bh* tlie Soeretai’y of State, with 
a recommendation that a grant not exceeding Ks. 1,000 per 
rnensem may be made for the estaldishinont of hanait^ scOiooLs 
in Hughli, Bardwan, and the 24-lhu'ganas. a portion to be 
expended in assisting such schools as wer<i eslahlishod l:)y IhAndit 
Ishwarchandra Sharma, and a portion on a few model schools to 
be supported by the Government.” * 

On a reference from the Government of India (10 January 
1859) the Secretary of State for India replied (12 May 1859) 
that owing to the financia.) pressure caused the Mutinjr 
Government was not then in a- position to entertain the pro- 
posal of making a permanent grant in aid of female schools, 
but reserved its consideration for a future oc(%asion. ^ 

Vidyasagar had retired from Government service in 
November 1858 and, it is said, that his re'^ignation vas due 
in part to his differences with the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion on the question of tlie establisliment of I’ema-le schools. 
But even the loss of a monthly income of its. 5(H) a.nd the 
refusal of all financial support by the Governnumt did not 
ma-ke Vidyasagar despair of the futui‘e of tlu^ institutions 
he had established. In order to set the girls’ schools going, 
he opened a Female School Fund to wlvich mari\’ dist-inguished 
Indians (notably Rajah Pratap Chandra Sing'li of l^aikpara) 
and high Government officials contributed. It will be seen 
from the following letter which the l^lndit wvoiv. to tht‘. 
HoiPble Sir Bartle Frere on 11th October, 18(>2> thaf. his (JTorts 
generally in the cause of female education were ap})rt‘<*ia.t(id by 
his countrymen: — 

. You will no doubt- bo gbul t-o h(uu’ that tho Mofti,..sil htutjalo Sc.bools 
to the support of which you ho kindly coniribuh'd, arc pn>gr<‘s.-;inig 
sati-sfactorily. Female odticalion has Ix'guu hi he jp*adually 
appnJciabKl by Iho people of diHirictH (^onliguou.s tn Gakmtta, 
a-n,d schools are beitig opened from timo to Hinc.”'* 

Lieutenant-Governor Boadonalso encouragcHl (he Pa.ndi( by 
subscribing to the Hhind : — 

*q iuiv(' uow th(i pleasuro to a c.h<Hpie for Us. :CiU on 

acanmt of vSir Geeil Beadou'H HubHcriptlou io ilu* Fnaalo Schotds 
for the half year of IHhb. Tins would have }m'<'o sent- Ixd’on^ 

3. Letter from (t Beadon, Socrc(-ary ('<> (ho Govt, of India, t.o tj. lb 
Biioklaud, Junior Secy, io the Govt, of Bengal, dnt<Ml 22u<l Decem- 
ber --JiJducMion Oan. 21) .bmy, lH5i), No. tk 

For thomimdi'H of the memberH of (-he Bnpremo (^oun<‘ib imlcnmi- 
fying the Pandit, se(^ iCducation l^rmivh (Um. 24 Dt*c. IHJ.s, r>, (Im- 
perial Records.) 

2 Education Con, 14 July 1850, No. 27. 

2 Mitra’s, fsvar Chandra Kidynwigar, p. 173, 
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Aucrust%66^)i'^^ accidentally left behind.” (17 

Vidyasagar’s services to the Bethone School. 

Vidyasagar was made Honorary Secretary of the Bethune 
School Committee in August 1866, and a member ^ of the 
Committee in January 1864. In spite of the numerous 
demands on his time and attention, he always took a lively 
interest in the welfare of that institution. We get a glimpse of 
the condition of the school and the progress made by it 
during his Secretaryship in the following report (dated 16 
Dec. 1862) : — 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, biography, geography, and history 
of Bengal, with gallery lessons on objects form the course of 
study.^ Needle -work and sewing are likewise taught. Instruc- 
tion is imparted to the pupils through the medium of the 
vernacular. The tutorial staff consists of a Head Mistress, 
with two female assistants and two pandits. Besides general 
superintendence, the Head Mistress teaches needle-work to 
the first and second classes, and revises the lessons given to 
them by the pandits. The second mistress teaches needle- 
work and sewing to the remaining classes, assisted by the 
third mistress. The third mistress teaches in addition the class 
consisting of beginners in which the phonetic system is being 
experimentally introduced. The pandits teach all the books 
read in the several classes 

''As regards the number of admissions, the Committee beg to observe 
that there has been a steady increase from 1859. The number 
at present on the rolls is ninety -three. It would have exceeded 

100 ere this, if the Committee had not been obliged to reject 
applications for admission for some time from want of the 
means of conveyance. The inconvenience has since been remov- 
ed by the provision of a third carriage, and it is hoped that 
the anticipated increase will soon take place. It may be as 
well to mention, with reference to this third conveyance, that, 
Rajah Pratap Chandra Singh Bahadur presented an omnibus, 
and that some of the members of the Committee, and a few 
other native friends of female education, subscribed for a pair 
of horses 

" As regards the proficiency attained by the first class, the Commit- 
tee regret to observe that, owing to early withdrawals, the 
majority of the pupils are unable to prosecute their studies up to 
the desired standard. In cases, however, where girls are admit- 
ted at an early age, and permitted to remain at school till the 
age of eleven or twelve, they attain a fair amount of know- 
ledge in the different subjects taught. 

"From the manner in which the number of admissions has recently 
gone on increasing, the Committee trust that the institution 
is rising in the estimation of those classes of the community 
for whose benefit it was originally established. The wealthier 
classes of native gentlemen do not indeed seem as yet to be 


1 Mitra’s, Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, p. 173. 

2 S. C. Bayley, Junior Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, to Pandit 
Ishwarchandra Sharma, dated 19th Jany. 1864. — Ed. Con. Jany. 1864, No. 
B. 160. 
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availing themselves directly of the advantages offered by the 
school; a very few admissions have as yet been made from 
those classes. The Committee, however, are happy to believe 
that home education for females is bciing resorted to in many 
families amongst the wealthier classes; and this rc^sult, they 
believe, is in a considerablt^ degree owing to the beneficial in- 
fiiienca of the Bethuno School. 

“ If a large number of conveyances were at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee, the school might be made more extensively usefu!. It will 
bo understood, however, that if the number of children should 
exceed a certain limit, increased resources wiSl then bo required in 
order to supply an extra staff of instructors, etc, . . . 

Miss Mary Carpenter’s name is well known in this country 
as a philanthropic worker and friend of the Indian people. 
She paid a visit to Calcutta during the latter part of 1866. 
She wished very much to promote female education in India, 
and on her arrival in Calcutta sought- to make the acquain- 
tance of Vidyasagar who was well known as a champion of 
the cause of female education. Mr. Atkinson, the Director of 
Public Instruction, wrote a letter to the Pandit on 27th Novem- 
ber 1866 making an appointment with him to meet Miss 
Carpenter at the Bethune School. 

She visited some of the female scliools in the vicinity 
of Calcutta, accompanied most of the time by Vidyasagar, with 
whom she had contracted a sincere friendship at her first 
meeting. In December 1866 she visited the Uttarpara Girls’ 
School along with Vidyasagar, the D.P.L, and Mr. Woodrow — 
an Inspector of Schools. On tlie return journey the Pandit 
met with a serious accident — his buggy (dog-cart) (tapsizing 
and causing severe injuries to his liver. In cons(‘qu(moe of 
this accident Ins health was greatly im|)aired, and it paved 
the way for the fatal malady which brought about his death in 
July 1891. But Vidyasagar paid no \m^d to th(‘. d(‘cay of 
his health and, like a true patriot, continued to work hard for 
the good of his country. 

Miss Carpenter moved the Government to undertake the 
establishment of a Normal School for th<‘ ta’aining of native*, 
female teachers to be accommodated temporarily iii the premises 
of the Bethinu^ School. On 1st Sept(unb(*r 1*867 Sir William 
Grey, the Lieutenant-Governor of Ikmgal, asked for Wdyasagar’s 
views on the proposal The. I^andit, howewer, was* opposed 
to the measure and he gave the following r(q)ly : — 

** Since wo met last, X have made careftil eiujtnrioH and have 
thought over the subject, but 1 r(^gr(»t to say that, X hoc no 
reason to alter my opinion m regards the difiiculty of practi- 
cally carrying out Miss Carpenter’s Hchenie of rearing a body 


^ Bandit Ishwarchandra Bharma, llony. Secretary, Bothune 

bchool (.omrnittoo, to the Hon’ble A. Eden, Offg, Secy, to the Covt. of 
dated the 15th Deer. 1802.— (Jon, Deer. 1802, Nos* 

A, 59-62. 
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of native female teachers either in connection with the Bethune 
School or independently, such as may be acceptable to the 
bulk of the Hindu community and worthy of their confidence. 
Indeed, the more I think about it the more am I convinced 
that I cannot conscientiously advise the Government to take the 
direct responsibility of setting in motion a project which, in 
the present state of the native society and native feeling, 
I feel satisfied, will be attended with failure. You can easily 
conceive whether respectable Hindus will allow their grown-up 
female relatives to follow the profession of tuition and necessarily 
break through the present seclusion, when they do not permit the 
young girls of ten or eleven years to quit the zenana after they are 
married. The only persons, whose services may be available, are 
unprotected and helpless widows, and apart from the consider- 
ation whether morally they will be fit agents for educational 
purposes, I have no hesitation in saying that the very fact 
of their dispensing with the zenana seclusion and offering 
themselves as public teachers will lay them open to suspicion and 
distrust and thus neutralize the beneficial action aimed at. 


I think the Government cannot pursue a better course on this sub- 
ject than what has been indicated in the India Government’s 
letter lately published in the papers. The best test of popular 
feeling will be the application of the grant-in-aid principle. If 
the people are willing to carry out Miss Carpenter’s idea, they 
should be assisted with liberal grants by Government. Although 
the great bulk of the Hindu community, so far as I can per- 
ceive, will not avail themselves of such assistance, still there 
are particular individuals who seem to be very sanguine on 
this subject and if they are sincere and earnest they will, at 
any rate, it may be hoped, come forward and with Govern- 
ment aid, begin the experiment. 

I am free to confess that I do not place much reliance in them ; 
but they will have no right to complain under the rules 
announced by the Government of India. 


I need hardly assure you that I fully appreciate the importance 
and desirableness of having female teachers for female learn- 
ers; but if the social prejudice of my countrymen did not 
offer an insuperable bar, I would have been the first to 
second the proposition and lend my hearty co-operation to- 
wards its furtherance. But when I see^ that success is by no 
means certain and that the Government is likely to place itself 
in a false and disa.greeable position, I cannot persuade myself 
to support the experiment. 

“ As regards the Bethune School, I entirely go with you that the re- 
sults are not proportionate to the amount expended upon it, but 
at the same time I cannot recommend its abolition altogether. 
As a memento of the services to the cause of female enlighten- 
ment in India of the great philanthropist whose name the Insti- 
tution bears, it has, I submit, a claim to the support of Govern- 
ment. In the next place, it is very desirable that there should 
be a well-organized female school in the heart of the metropolis, 
to serve as a model to sister institutions in the interior. The 
moral influence of the present institution in native society has 
been undoubtedly great. It has, in fact, paved the way to 
female education in surrounding districts and this, m W humble 
oninion, is no mean return for the large sums which have been 
a^ually expended upon it. But I must say that there js great 
room for economy and improvement. The expenses, I think, 
can be reduced to nearly half the present amount without 
detriment to the efficiency of the institution. 
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“ I intend to go to the North-Western Provinces shortly for prolonged 
change for the benefit of my health and if yon wisli to know 
my views on the re-organization of the Betluino School, I shall l)e 
happy to await yonr rotnrn to Calcutta, a-nd (unihn,’ with you 
on the subject.” (IstOct. 1867.) 

T1k3 Lieutenant-Governor acknowledged rec(‘ipt of the 
Pandit’s letter on 14th October, 1867 in the following terms ;~ 

am greatly obliged to yon for your letter of the 1st instant ; it 
is both useful and interesting. I hope yoti will not-, on any 
account, postpone yo\ir visit to tlie N.-W. Pro\'inces, and I trust 
that you will obtain a revival of health from tlu? (^luuig(\ 

Should I find you in Calcutta however a few days lionce, I shall 
be most happy to see you and to hear your views as to tlie 
re-organization of the Betliune ScliooL (Xhorni.st'i \’ou can 
perhaps find leisure to write to me on the subject from the 
N. West. 

‘‘ If you should desire to have letters of introduction to any of the 
Government officers in the N.-W. Provinces, I shall be glad 
to assist you in that way. I shall be at Belvedere from the 
18th inclusive.” 

The Government of Bengal, however, favoured Miss 
Carpenter’s scheme, and an opportunity for giving it a trial 
soon arose. 

Some time about the middle of 1S67 tlie Bethune School 
Committee were led to believe, from the falling off in the 
number of pupils, as well as from other circumstances, tliat the 
condition of the school required a searcliing enquiry and, 
according! 3% at a special meeting held for tlie purpose in Jul}»‘ 
1867, a Sub-Committee, consisting of Isliwarchandra Vidyar 
sagar, Kumar Harendra Krishna. Deb and Prasanna Kumar 
Sarvadhikari, was appointed. The Sub-Committee met, en- 
quired fully into the subjects, and sul)mittc‘d tlu‘ir report 
on 24th September, 1867. This report disclosc^d the fn.<*t that 
gallery teaching had been neglected, the (diildrcn w(‘r(^ not 
well taught, the promotions were not properly" imuie, and 
that the distribution of the teaching ageiu^y luid not been 
very judicious. The Bethune Scliool Committee maintained 
that the school would not flourish or recover il^s position as 
long as Miss Pigott was at its head.’*' 

In its letter dated 3rd March, 1868 the 'Ikmgal Govm’nmenl., 
while concurring with the desirability of an earl\' ii'rmination 
of the service of the Head Mistress, wroiii to tlie (>>mmiti(a^ 
of the school as follows: — 

“I am t-o ro(|ueBl) at the same time fcliat tins (:(>muuit<?o will bo .s<) 
good as uot to proceed to tho ougaginm^ut of another Mi.Ht.ross 
without communicating with this Lioutonaai”Gov<Tuor. iliH 
HoiiQur is diHposiHl to think that tho oppori-nnity nhould h<‘, taken 
to render tho building bequeathed by tho late Mr. Ht^thuno mul 
tho largo annual grant from tho general nn'<'micH which now 
connected with it more useful in tho promotion of female <‘ducation 

1 Education Con. March 1B68, No. A. H. 
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than h© believes it to be under present arrangements, and 
this end, the Lieutenant-Governor is led to believe, may be 
materially served by combining with a Female School on a 
more moderate scale than the present one, a Normal School 
for female teachers. 

it is determined to utilize the Bethune School building, and 
the funds connected with that building for such a purpose, 
it will be desirable to bring the whole institution into more 
close and direct connection with the Education Department than 
it is at present. The Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to 
know if in this event the Committee of native gentlemen who 
have hitherto, with an English President, conducted the 
affairs of the Bethune School, would be willing to act as a 
Consultative Committee in co-operation with the Divisional 
Inspector of Schools. 

The Committee refused to take part in the management 
of the institution in future if they were placed on the footing 
suggested, and their Hony. Secretary, Pandit Ishwarchandra 
Vidyasagar gave the following reply to the Bengal Government 
on 13th June, 1868 : — 

‘‘As regards the establishment of a Female Normal School,^ the 
Committee, in their letter to the Director of Public Instruction, 2 
have stated at length their views, and they desire me to forward 
a copy of the same for His Honour’s information. 

“ The members of the Committee, I am desired to state, regret 
much their inability to act in the proposed Consultative 
Committee under the Divisional Inspector of Schools for the 
management of the Normal School.” 3 

The Lieutenant-Governor, before passing final orders in this 
important matter, desired the D.P.I. for a full expression 
of his opinion after consulting Mr. Woodrow, the Inspector 
of Schools, Central Division.^ 

The D.P.I. held that both economy and efficiency would be 
best ensured by combining the Normal School and the Bethune 
School in one institution under a single Superintendent, 
subject to the direct control of the Education Department. 

The Lieutenant-Governor approved the scheme proposed by 
the Director.® One Mrs. Brietzche was, on 27th January 1869, 


1 Education Con. M&TGh IS6S, 1^0. A. 9. + 

2 This is a lengthy letter which W. S. Peby ISW 

Bethune School Committee) addressed to the'D.P.L on 18th Feby , l»b/, 
negSg the proposals ol Mary Carpenter for the estabhsh^^^^^^^^^ 
Female Normal School in Calcutta, contained m 

Bethune School Committee, dated 16 Feby., 1867.-See Ed. Con. July ibbb. 

t Education Cm. July 1868, Nos. A. 68-70; Supplement to the Calcutta 
"BetJflovftoB.P®? dated 20 July, 1868.-Sd. Con. July 1868, ' 
to Bengal Govt, dated 28 Dec., 1868.-fid. Con. March 1871, 

Govt, to the D.P.I., dated 25th January, im.-Ed. Con. 
March 1871, Nos. B. 43-56. 
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appointed Lady Superintendent of the Betliune and Normal 
Schools for three years on a salary of Rs. 300 per month. 
The Bethime School Committee was dissolved, and the D.P.I. 
conveyed thanks to the members of the Committee ■ specially to 
Vidyasagar, their able Secretary— for their past s(‘rvieos. 

Vidyasagar, although not very liopeful of the success of 
the new arrangement, gave the authorities every possible 
assistance whenever asked, as will he seen from M'r. Woodrow’s 
letter to the D.P.I., dated 2nd March, 1869 

I have the honour to report that Pandit Ishwandiaiulra, Vidyasagar 
made over to me the docviiuents ladaiing to Iho IJothune 
School on the 2«h.‘d instant [Felinuiry j. Ih' also spent a, long 
time in going witli me over the school and its grounds and 
discussing the means necessary to inako i1. suit a hie f(u: the 
residence of Hindu ladies. 

“He kindly offered to give me every assistance in his power in 
the establishment of the Normal School thougl) lio entertains 
but slight hopes of its success while placed in Calcutta. ’U 

But the Pandit proved a true propliet and, before some 
three years were over, Sir George Campbeil, tlie next Lieutenant- 
Governor, ordered the Female Normal School— attached to the 
Bethune Scliool — to be closed after 3Lst January, 1872, as 
he was satisfied that if an undertaking of this nature was 
to succeed in the existing state of Indian soci(d:y, it must be 
started and managed by the people of the country according to 
their feelings and fasluons/“ Tlie order for the immediate 
abolition of the Normal School was conveyed to the D.P.I. 
in the following letter : — 

“On a general review of fche whole sul>j<Md), it is <dnar that after a 
three years’ experiment the Fenude Normal Sidmul has un» 

questionably failed The Licnitenaiit at<)vei uoi’ is himself too 

inclined to think that there is mucli in the view takiui by the 
ladies most (experience* I in these matter's, viz., that it may be 
very dangerous to give wxnmn (Mlneatiou and a. certain free- 
dom of action without the sanction of some r<^ligjon 

“The Fomalo Normal School will, thorefore, bes ebwod afn^r tlu 5 JHsi 
January, 1872.”*'? 

It will be seen from the foregoing what unbent interest 
Pandit Ishwarchandra eoutinued to take throughout his life in 
the cause of female education in Berigal. After his demise 


1 H. Woodrow, lnHp(}ctor of Hchools, (Vmtrul Dvn, to tlie D.IMm 
dated 2 March, Ibid, 

^ rival school [waBj opened by Habu K<^shav <-handru Siui 
with funds supplied })y Miss (larpentor, but in dinn-t opposition i.o htn* 
wishes. , . .Habu KeshavHhtuidra Hen is now alxiut to close his Bcdmol on 
strong remonstrance's of Miss (’arpont(a% who has ud'usnd to allow 
funds supplied by her to bo spent on its support.” D.IM. to liennga! 
riovt., dated 27th Doer,, 1871.— ijJd. Von, Jany. 1872, Nos. A. 

5? Tlio Uudor-Hiicy., Govt* of Bengal to the D.P.I., dab'd 2Uh dany.. 
lS12,’--EdnvaHo}i Von, Jany* 1872, Noi. A. 80-30. Hoo also Ed, (Uni, 
April 1872, Nos. A. 
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in July 1891, a body of Hindu ladies perpetuated tbe great 
Pandit’s memory in the following manner : — 

Th© Committ©© h©g to annouiice tliat tli©y tiave recently received 
the sum of Rs. 1,670 from the Secretary to the Ladies’ Vidya- 
sagar Memorial Committee in Calcutta, for the establishment 
of an annual scholarship tenable for two years to be awarded 
to a jSindu girl who after passing the annual examination in 
the third class of the school, desires to prepare herself for 
the University Entrance Examination. The late Pandit Ishwar- 
chandra Vidyasagar was the co-ad jutor and fellow -worker of Mr. 
Bethune, when the school was founded, and since then continued, 
so long as he lived, to take the keenest interest in its welfare. 
It is, therefore, a source of great gratification to the Commit- 
tee to^ find that a body of Hindu ladies in Calcutta should 
have interested themselves in this manner to perpetuate the 
memory of th© late Pandit Vidyasagar who, during his life- 
time, in addition to the philanthropic work to which he devoted 
his whole life, had don© so much to promote Female Education 
in Bengal.”! 


! In the presence of H.E. the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India— Lord Elgin, and many other notable European and Indian 
gentlemen — Bethune College — 5th March, 1894. Annual Report. 
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On the Dates of Publication of The Fishes of India by 

Dr. Francis Day. 


By B. Prashad. 


(Published by permission of the Director, Zoological Survey 
of India, Calcutta,) 

The Fishes of India by Dr. Francis Day js a fairly com- 
plete illustrated account of the fishes of the Indian Empire 
including Burma and Ceylon, and, though published in the 
eighties of the last century, is the most standard work of 
reference on the subject even. to-day. The main work was 
published in four parts between 1875-1878, and a Supplement 
with its pages in continuation of those of the main volume 
was issued later in 1888. Practically no information has so 
far been available regarding the exact dates of publication 
of the various parts, and the information published in the 
Zoological Record is inaccurate in several respects. Many new 
species were described and illustrated in the Fishes of India for 
the first time, and to settle the questions of priority in connec- 
tion with nomenclature of these forms it is desirable that 
accurate information on the dates of publication of the various 
parts should be available. In Dean and Eastman’s work on 
the Bibliography of Fishes ^ there is no information about the 
various parts either with reference to the text or the plates and 
the date of publication of the whole work is given as 1875- 
1878, while the Supplement issued in 1788 is listed separately. 
Similarly no information is available in the Library Catalogue 
of the Books, etc., in the British Museum, Natural History, 
London,^ which is a mine of information on such questions. 
Fishes of India is catalogued as a quarto publication issued in 
London (187 5-) 88 consisting of pp. xx, 778 (-816) ; the 
pages in brackets being those of the Supplement which was 
issued ten years after the main work. In the introduction of 
the first volume on the Fishes ^ in the Fauna of British India 
Series the then Editor Dr. W. T. Blanford wrongly gives the 
dates of issue of the Fishes of India as 1876-78. Dr, B. L. 


1 Dean, B. and C. R. Eastman— .4 Bibliography of Fishes, Voi. 

p. 804 (New York, 1916). ^ • i. » 

2 Woodward, B. B.—Gat. Boohs, Manuscripts, etc,, %n the BriL Mus. 

{NaL Hist) Vol I, p. 430 (London, 1903). , , ^ ^ 

3 Day, F.— Fishes in Faun. Brit Ind. Vol. I, Introduction, p. in 

(London, 1888). 
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Chaiiclhnri^ in lii» valuable pa, per on tlie IIibli<>grapby of 
Indian Fishes gives Ihe dates of ilie work as I875--7S and does 
not mention the Supplement, whieh, as we mated above, was 
piiblislied in 1888. 

In most of tlie copies of tlu^ whol<^ work, whieli I Imve 
seen, all the parts are l)ound togetlier and the title pages of 
the several parts are not preserved. A furthei- diflieulty in, this 
connection arises from the fact tliat apparcmtly two distinct 
issues of the wnrk were issued ; this does not scann to be indi- 
cated anywhere. In tlie first issue the work, excluding the 
Supplement, was published in four separate iiarts, while in the 
second issue the idea of dix'iding the text and plates into two 
volumes appears to luivc been adopted. In this issue the only 
difference about the text apparently was to print an additional 
title page with the words “ VoL I ” on it, the words “ End of 
VoL I about the middle of page 320 of the text and the issue 
of an Alphabetical Index for this volume (pp, i-xii) ; these 
additional pages were evidently, as appears from tlie title page 
of this issue, printed in 1876. The second volume of this 
issue has on the title page ‘'VoL II, Atlas — Containing 198 
plates and contains the jPreface, the Introduction and Syste- 
matic Index (pp. i-xx) and the General Alphabetical Index at 
the end (p|>. 749-778). Tlie dak^ of issue of tiiis volume was 
1878. 

In a volume consisting of the first two parts of tlie work 
only belonging to the late J:L Milno-Edwards of Paris and now 
in my possession, the title pages of the parts are fortvmately 
preservedland the two parts are bound apparently as they were 
received from the publishers. Of the third fiart also I have 
before me a copy of the plates only (Lxxix-cxxxiii) in boards 
with a printed title page and the following additional informa- 
tion: — On the left hand top corner is printed “ Part 111,'’ while 
on the right hand top corner in two lines “ In Four parts. 
Subscription price for the whole work £12 12 s'' and the date 
at the bottom of the page “ August 1877.’' In another copy I 
found a pencil note giving the date of issue of the. first part as 
August 1876. 

There is a curious inaccuracy in thc^ information about the 
introduction in the Zoological Record for 1878 (VoL XV, p, 5 
Pisces) where the Recorder — A. W. E. OLShaughneBsy— states 
that “The work is preceded by an introduction occupying nim^ 
pages '^ and does not mention the Preface, Similarly in 
VoL XII, of the Zoological Record the same author docs not 
include pL xl, which was issued with the first part; he also 

^ Chaudtiri, B. L.-— Journ. Asiat Siu*, Bcngai^ Vol. XIX, t>. cxlix, 
(1918). ^ 

a This is apparently a misprint, for tlie number of plates issued with 
the work in all the copies I have seen, is 195 and not. 19H. 
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makes no mention of it in the information about the subse- 
quent parts. 

It is of interest to note that the Supplement of this work 
which, as noted already, was issued 10 years after the publica- 
tion of the main work, is very rare, and is missing in most 
copies in India. Though consisting only of 38 pages with 
7 text-figures, second-hand copies of it fetch as much as £1. 

The results of my collation of the dates of this work are 
as follows : — 

Part, I. pp. 1-168, pis. i-xl (1875, probably August). 
Part, II. pp. 169-368, pis. xli-lxxviii (1876). 

Part, III. pp. 369-552, pis. Ixxix-cxxxiii (1877) 

Part, IV. pp. i-xx consisting of Preface, Introduction 
and Systematic Index, and text pp. 553-778, pis. 
cxxxiv-cxcv (December 1878). 

Supplement pp. 779-816 with 7 text-figures (1888). 
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Precessioii and Libration of the Equinoxes 
in Hindu Astronomy. 

By SoKUMAR Ranjan Das. 

The observation of the Sun’s motion with reference to the 
signs of the Zodiac must have very early led to the discovery of 
the phenomenon, namely, at succeeding equinoxes the sun does 
not come to the same stars, but that the signs and the stars are 
observed to have a motion relative to the point, which the sun 
occupies at either equinox and that the direction of motion is 
opposite to the sun’s observed annual motion among the stars. 
In 134 B.C. Hipparchus in Greece discovered this fact on 
observing a star which was new to him, but the precession was 
apparently long known to Hindu astronomers, and its rate 
determined by them roughly to a near approximation. 

Now it was a very remarkable achievement for the ancient 
astronomers ; for the discovery of precession was essential to 
the progress of accurate observational astronomy. Hence 
we like to put in here a few words to explain the phenomenon 
following the method of synthesis as far as practicable. We 
know that the path of the sun in the celestial vault is accurate- 
ly a circle and it follows that its orbit must be a closed 
plane curve. An observation of the stars which may be 
regarded as fixed to the celestial vault and in space, leads to 
the conclusion that this plane is fixed in space. The line 
perpendicular to this plane through the centre of the celestial 
vault is, therefore, fixed in direction in space and precession 
consists in the rotation of the earth’s axis about this line in a 
period of 26,000 years. The point at which the polar axis 
meets the celestial vault thus describes a small circle in space 
as a necessary consequence, the stars that occupy the region 
marked by this circle become pole stars in succession. While 
this goes on, the line of intersection of equator and ecliptic 
(which passes through the sun at an equinox) points to different 
stars at different epochs. 

There is no mention of precession in- the Jyotisa Vedanga 
which was probably composed in the 12th century B.C. Nor 
is it dealt with, in the Brahma Sphuta Siddhanta of Brahma- 
gupta and the Sisyadhivrddhida of Lalla. It is not also found 
in the original text of Surya Siddhanta, though found in the 
present form of Surya Siddhanta, as there is no mention of this 
phenomenon in the text of Surya Siddhanta included in 
Varahamihira’s Pancha Siddhantika.^ Of the Siddhantas,. 


1 Vide page 326, Bharatiya Jyotih ^astra by S B. Dikshit. 
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now extant, the Soma, the Brahma, theSaura ami the Vasistha 
of the first or inspired period deal with this doctrine. It has 
also been mentioned by Aryabhata II (950 A. I).), Mimjala and 
Bhaskara of the second period. Hence it is (undent that 
precession was known from tlie time of tlie Sainhitas, as Brahma 
Siddhanta forms a part of the Bakalya Sainhita,, ^ the pritKnpai 
parts of whicdi were probably written about a century later than 
the Jyotisa Vedanga. (Vide page 02, Prof. J. (J. Boy’s ‘'Our 
Astronomy and Astronomers ”.) 

(1) in the Soma Siddhanta we get the following rule for 
finding out the precession^ 

In one mahayuga the circle of asterisms librates (>00 times. 
Multiply this figure by the number of days elapsed since the 
beginning of creation and divide the product by the 
number of days in one yuga. The result will be the total 
distance in arc moved owing to precession by the star which 
was taken as the initial point of starting, since the beginning 
of creation. The arc after deduction of tlie complete revolu- 
tions will give the amount of longitude of tlie ayanagraha’^ 
(the initial star). This multiplied by 2(}() and divided by 600 
will give the amount of precession of tlie first point of Aries on 
a particular day. if the ayanagraha be within tlie six signs 
beginning from Libra (Sanskrit g^T), the amount of precession 
will be added to and if within the six signs beginning from 
Aries (Sanskrit ifc will be subtracted from the ayanagraha 
for correction ; and this is required to find the |)osition of 
the equinox. 

For example, to find the precession on the 1st of Vaisakha 
in 1844 Saka or 1922 A.D. 

Find the number of clays which have elapsed since the 
•creation. 

Number of years elapsed since creation to the beginning of 
Kaliyuga is 1969920000. 

Number of years from the beginning of Kaliyuga to the 
beginning of Saka era is 3179. 

Hence the number of days elapsed siruio creation up to the 
1st Vaisakha 1844 Saka is (1969920000 p 31 79 *f 1844) X 
number of days in one year. 


1 Born(‘ arc of opiiikm that portions of the Hakalya. Sfin»hitn. are 
written at a later dat(‘. But I lioHeve that the portiotm in \vhi<‘h the, 
precession ai>])(‘ai'H are of a consjclorable (^arly <lato. Kor, know 
that .Brahinagupt.a refors to Vij^iuuhandra's theory of pnH'c’ssion and 
refutes it. It is believed that Vismichandra got tlic chu^ fr<un earlier 
writers. However, this is a disputed point, 

'j Soma Siddhiinta, Hpastadhikara, vera<w and *12. 

A phuu^t’s lorigit.u<le as corrected for ecliptic deviation, Monier 
William’s Dictionai'y. 

^ Vide an art-icle on Freceesion” by Dr. 'Bkondra Nath Ghosh 
publiahod in BangTya Sahitya Parifat PatrikS. 
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Total distance in arc travelled by the avana^raha is 
600 X 19 699250 23 x No. of days in one year ^ " 5023 

4320000 X No. of da^in one year 7200 

5023 

273600 complete revolutions + of a revolution =27 3600 

complete revolutions 4 - 251° 9'. 

Hence deducting the complete revolutions, the length of 
arc is 251° 9'. 

Therefore, the longitude of the ayanagraha is 251° 9' — 

71 ° Q' V 900 

180°=71° 9'. Therefore precession= =23° 43'. 

According to the Soma Siddhanta the first point of Aries 
moves 30° on both sides of the Nirayana bindu, the fixed ini- 
tial point, so that in the time when the ayanagraha makes one 
complete revolution, i.e., moves through 360°, the first point of 
Aries (Krtotipata bindu) moves through 30x4=120°. 

Hence to find the precession we multiply the longitude of 

the ayanagraha by ggg or J or ggg. 

(2) Next we come to the Brahma Siddhanta. This work 
is different from Brahma Sphuta Siddhanta. The problem of 
precession was treated at a considerable length in this work. 
In discussing the theory of libration, it says that the circle of 
asterisms librates 600 times in one Mahayuga ^ and lays down 
a rule to find out the precession which is the distance between 
the position of the first point of Aries at any time and the ini- 
tial point of starting. The process is a bit different from that 
of the Soma Siddhanta. We find the total distance in arc 
moved by the ayanagraha and thence its longitude, then 

multiply this by instead of or J. For example, if you 

want to find the precession on the 1st of Vaisakha, 1844 Saka, by 
this method, we get as before the longitude of the ayanagraha to 
be 71° 9'. The precession is of 71° 9'=21° 20' 42". 

(3) Next we come to the Surya Siddhanta.^ It says, 
that the circle of asterisms librates 600 times in a great yuga, 
that is to say, all the asterisms, at first, move westward 27°, 
then returning from that limit they reach their former places, 
then from those places they move eastward the same number 
of degrees, and returning thence come again to their own 


1 Brahma Siddhanta of the Sakalya Samhita, Chap. II, verses 

184-194. ^ 

2 Surya Siddhanta, chap. Ill, verses 9,10. ^ o* x 

Pandit Bapudev Sastri says that this portion of Surya Siddhanta 

is of later origin, as it does not occur in the original text included in the 
Pancha Siddhantika of Varahamihira. 
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places ; thus they complete one libration or revolution, as it is 
called. In this way the number of revolutions in a Yoga is 600 
which answers to 6()(),000 in a Kalpa. 

Multiplying the Ahargana (or the number of elapsed days) 
by the said revolutions and dividing by the number of terres- 
trial days in a Kalpa, we get the quotient as the elapsed revolu- 
tions, signs, degrees, etc. 

Rejecting the revolutions, find the hlmja of the rest (i.e., 
signs, degrees, etc., as mentioned in verse 30 of the second 
chapter). The hlmja, just found multiplied by 3 and divided 
by 10, gives the degrees, etc., called the A^uioa. 

For example, we find the precession on the 1st of Vaisakha, 
1844 Saka, thus : — 

The number of elapsed days is 1060925023 x No. of 
days in one year. 

The distance in arc travelled by the Ayanagraha 


1969925023 X 305 X 600 
4320060 x"M 5" 


273600 complete revolutions -f 


25 r 9'. 

Hence, the longitude is 251®9' — 180®=7R 9'. 

The precession is 9' = 2R 2(F 42'k 

(4) In the Vasistha Siddhanta tlie method of finding out 
the precession is this ^ Multiply by 27 the remainder of the 
division of the number of years elapsed since creation by 1800 
and divide the product by 1800. When the amount of preces- 
sion is greater than 27®, the position of the equinox is found 
by subtracting the amount from 54® ; if greater than 54® tlien 
subtract from 81®. In one yoga or 4320000 yi'ars the circle 

of asterisms liforates 600 times. Tlicrefore, in or 7200 

years the circle librates once. In this time tln^ first point of 
Aries moves 27x4 or 108® eastward and westward. It 
7200 

moves 27® in ^ or 1800 years. For exampl<.% to find the 

precession on the 1st of Vaisakha, 1844 Baka, wcj get as before 
the number of years elapsed sima^ crt^alaon^::: 19()9925()23. 

The remainder of 1969925023 1800 is M23, 

Tlicrefore, precession = or 21® 20' 42^ 


(5) In the Vnldh a Vasistha Siddhanta, tht‘ pixxtess is only 
referred to in passing,^ Divide the numlxir of velars elapsed 
since creation by 7200, and then find out the longitude in de- 
grees, etc. Multiply the longitude by For example, to 

^ Va^wtha Siddbaata, MadhyamSdhik^ra, vc^rnos alwo Spast 

adhikSra, verae 55. 

2 Vrddha Va^iafcha Siddhitota, ehap, II, vers© 35. 
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iind out the precessiou on the 1st of Vaisakha, 1844 Saka, we get, 
1969925023,. ,, 1969925023 x 600 , 

7800 “ — aaooo — »' 

Siddhanta or Brahma Siddhanta)= 273600 revolutions + 251° 9'. 

The longitude is 251'^ 9'— 180°=71° 9'. 

Hence, the precession is of 71° 9'=21° 20' 42'^ 

The principle followed by Brahma Siddhanta is the same 
as that followed by Saura Siddhanta, Vasistha Siddhanta and 
Vrddha Vasistha Siddhanta. They say that the first point of 
Aries moves 27° x 4 or 108° Avhen the Ayanagraha makes one 
complete revolution, i,e., the first point of Aries moves 27° 
when the Ayanagraha moves 90°. Hence the multiplier is 
or + 0 . 

(6) Next we come to Munjala. Munjala in his Laghu 
Manasa (854 Saka or 932 A.D.) says that there are 199669 
revolutions in a Kalpa. At the time of Munjala the precession 
was one minute and the Saka year of 449 was of zero preces- 
sion. He states that the annual precession=59-9007 seconds 
of arc.^ 

(7) Next we come to the Mahasiddhanta of Aryabhata 
II (875 Saka). There we find the mention of different kinds 
of motion. Mention is first made of the revolution of the 
Saptarsi asterism (Saptarsinam Kunidhudhidhudhija) in the 
llth verse of Madhyamadhikara, i.e., the Saptarsi asterism 
makes 1599998 revolutions. Next is mentioned the revolution 
of the Ayanagraha which is 578159 times in one yuga (masi- 
hatamudhah ayanagrahasy a) . Then is found the precession 
in the 13th verse of the Spastadhikara. Find the longitude 
of the Ayanagraha from the revolution of the Ayanagraha, 
hence find the declination. The arc thus found gives the 
precession. In the opinion of Aryabhata II the precessional 
motion is 24° X 4-= 96° when the ayanagraha makes a complete 
revolution or moves 360°. Hence, the annual precession is thus 
found. The Ayanagraha moves in one year 

.^ ^9 X 129 600^ . ^ 360°=1296000'’) = 173-4477”'. 

4320000000 '' 

[Here 4320000000 is the number of years is one yuga,] 

, . 173-4477' X 96 

Hence the annual precession = • 


The procedure laid down in the Mahasiddhanta is entirely 
different from that in the other Siddhantas. It is mainly that 
Aryabhata II deduces the precession from the declination of the 
solstitial point whose movement about the initial point he takes 


I Vide Bharatiya Jyotih 4istra by S- B. Dikshit, page S13 and 
page 330. 
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into account instead of the movement of the first point of Aries, 
and that the movement is 24° eastward and 24° westward. 
This, of conrse, brings the amount n(a,irer to that found in 
modern astronomy whieli is 24° 30'. 

(8) Lastly, let us come to the discussion on pi’cauNs.sion in 
the Siddhanta Siromani of Blulskara where he lays down the 
following 

The point of intersection of the equinoctial and ecliptic 
circles is the Krantipfita or intersecting point for d(‘cliiiation. 
The retrograde revolutions of tliat point in a Kaljia. amount 
to 30,000 according to the author of Surya Siddhanta. The 
motion of the solstitial points spoken of by Munjala and 
others is the same as this motion of tlie equinox ; according to 
these authors its revolutions are lOOGfiO iii a Kalpa.^ 

The precession found by Munjala and Bliaskara is different 
from that found in Surya Siddhanta and other works. Bhaskara 
has done very little justice to this matter*. Burgess and Whit- 
ney have rightly remarked, ^'Now it is not a little difficult 
to suppose that a phenomenon of so much conscipumco a,s this, 
which enters as an element into so many astronomic.al processes 
should have been hidden away thus in a pair of verses.” 

It is curious why Bhaskara has made the misttike of putting 
30,000 for half of a revolution, or for the retrograde motion of 
the libration instead of 300,000. 'Pliere must, tlierefore, have 
been some mistalves in the transcripti. 

Bhaskara supposes the equinoctial point; to he in motion, 
whereas the Surya Siddhanta assumes tha.t th(^ entire circle of 
asterisms oscillates, first 27^^ on one sid(‘ of a nuiaai point and 
then 27° on the other side of that point, 'ffhis supposed 
motion of the whole of the constellations might luivo led 
Bentley to assume that the ancient Hindu astronomers had 
two systems of Lunar asterisms, the om^ fixed and the other 
moveable, the latter of which he calked the 'rro])i<ail Sphere, 
which was at one time in coincidence witk tlu^ Sidereal Sphere, 
and from this it has been separating at< n rate (upial to the 
annual precession.’^ 

Now we shall refer to the disimssion on the two theories— 
one of complete revolution through th<^ wht)h‘ of t.ln^ asterisms 
and the otlier of oscillation of the <apun<nxes.'^ Munjala, the 
author of Vasistha Siddhanta, Prithudaka and sevawal othee’s 
maintain that there is a complet<^ nnaffniion f.hrongh the whole 
of the asterisms, while Surya Siddhanta and the other four 
Siddhantas state that there is oscillatiou of the (Mpiiuoxes 

Wide aptq'xir on ‘‘ ki*ac! 0 BsiorffM>y Do Kkciidra Natli, ClhoBln IVI .1)., 
in the Bangiya Siihitya, PariHat; I’atrika. 

“ Hiromai.u, chap. VI, verscH 17 and. IB. 

Bronnaij<rH Hirulu Ankonomy, pagii 78, 

Bharatiya Jyotih SSHtray page 332, 
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eastward and westward. Thus Revati is supposed to librate 
27 degrees to the east and then 27 degrees to the west accord- 
ing to the Surya Siddhanta, but 24 degrees to the east and 
24 degrees to the west according to the Mahasiddhanta of 
Aryabhata II. We have already said that in 445 Saka or 523 A.D. 
the amount of precession was supposed to be zero and the annual 
precession was about 60". According to the Aryasiddhanta of 
Aryabhata II, the amount of precession would be 24° in Saka 
1885 or 1963 A.D., and according to the Surya Siddhaiita the 
amount of precession would be 27° in Saka 2221 or 2299 A.D. 
Here it may be noted that the theory at present recognised by 
modern European astronomers is both of oscillation and 
continuous motion either forward or backward; whereas the 
generally recognised theory of the Hindu astronomers is of 
oscillation only. 

The Hindu astronomical works state that the first point of 
Aries (Mesa kranti bindu) moves along the Ecliptic (kranti 
vrtta) twenty-seven degrees on each side of the Nirayana 
bindu, the fixed initial point; that is to say, in a certain 
number of years it goes twenty-seven degrees away from the 
Nirayana bindu, then returns to it, again goes twenty -seven 
degrees the other side and comes back to the Nirayana bindu 
in a certain number of years.^ This was the fdoctrine of a 
libration of the Equinoctial and Solstitial points. Colebrooke, 
in his essay on the equinoxes, has given the views of a number 
of writers on the subject, by some the motion is considered to 
be an entire revolution, through the whole of the asterisms ; by 
others, and those the most numerous, it was a libration between 
certain limits on each side of a fixed point ; by a few amongst 
whom was the celebrated astronomer, Brahmagupta, who (though 
he was aware of the fact that the southern solstice had been 
formerly in the middle of Aslesa, and the northern in the 
beginning of Dhanistha) had doubts regarding the motion. He 
remarks upon the passage in the text, relating to their former 
position, '‘this only proves a shifting of the solstices, nor 
numerous revolutions of them through the Ecliptic.” Brahma- 
gupta attributes the cause of the seasons to the Sun’s motion 
only and not to the precessional motion of the equinoxes.- 
He quotes the view of Visnuchandra supporting the preces- 
sional motion and refutes it. But Prithudakasvann, Brahma- 
gupta’s commentator, supports Visnuchandra’s view and refutes 
Brahmagupta.^ 

This theory of libration has been refuted by modern Euro- 
pean astronomers. But Tilak says in his Orion, ^ This 


1 Brennaud, Hindu Astronomy, page 77. 

2 Brahma Sphuta Siddhanta, chapter IT, verse 

3 Vide page 329, Bharatiya lyotih Sastra by S.B* Dikshit. 

4 Orion, page 82. 
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hypothesis is now given up by modern astrononu^rs as mathe- 
matically inex)]:itKd>; but no reason lias yet Ix^en assigned why 
it fonnci place in the Hindu astronomy. A Mu^ory may he 
erroneous but even an erroneous tlieory (uumoi. bcutomc^ preva' 
lent without a good cause. It has be<‘n suggest, (‘d })y IhuiileA' 
and approved by Whitney that the limits of th<‘ lilu'ation miglit 
have been determined by tlie fact that, the^ ('arliest r<aa)rded 
Hindu year had been made to bc^gin when the Sun tmt(u*ed the 
asterism, of Krttika or 2()®40' in front of ih^vahi. ihit this 
alone is not sufficient to suggest the theory of lihraliou. For, 
unless the Hindu astronomer had gr(>uiuls-— c;()nclusive and 
otherwise inexplicable— for iiolding that tlie vermd equinox fell 
27® on each side of Revatl, he would not have proposed the 
libration of the equinoxes. So far as 1 know no siujIi ground 
has 3^et been discovered by modern scholars.” 

The theory of a libration had been prevalent/ in India from 
very early times and it was a doctrine maintained lyy most of 
the Hindu astronomers. The conception of a libi'ation was, 
without doubt, suggested by the peculiar motion of the Pole of 
the Equator about the Pole of the Ecliptic. 

J?recession plays an important part in vaT’iotis astronomical 
calculations. Of this Rai Bahadur dogesli Ohandra Roy says 
in his introduction to the Sahitya Darpanad, .Before any 
reformation of tlie Hindu almanac is attempted, an exact deter- 
mination of the amount of precession becomes a question of 
paramount importance. In the Hindu system, the longitudes 
are measured from a fixed point— say a star— in tin^ eediptic, 
instead of from the moveable vernal expiinox as is the practice 
in Europe. The question has therefore the same b(^aring upon 
our calculations, as the position of the so-called First Point of Ar- 
ies upon those of the Nautical almanac.. ^ The above fixed 
point is the starting point of our zodiac, ami its longitude is 
known as ayanainsa^ whicli literally means amount of sols- 
tices. * The exact amount of the ayanainsa may Ix^ a-ppar- 
ently determined in dilTeront ways. First, the Siddhantas (urnisli 
a rule for (X)mpnting it, which is in principh^ tln^ same as the 
method of fituiing the longitude of a stU/r at any given date 
by applying the attiouut of precession to its h)ngit/tid<n at sonn^ 
other date. vS(xa>nd, (hditung the initial pohit with tlu^. hel}) of 
otlier data, such as the recorded longitmh's of stars, its 
present longitude from the equinoctial point may be ascer- 
tained. Third, knowing the exact year vviien ihe initial point 
was fixed, its ])rcHcut longitude (Ayannnusa) may be (‘calculat- 
ed from tl)e known rates of prceesHion. But it so happens 
that the nssults ohtaiited by IhoHC ihnx^ nudliods do not 
.agree,*' 

^ Jogosh Chaudoi Itoy'g IntroducMon to SiUdhrlni-H Darpana 
by Chandra 8okhar Sirdia, pages 38*54, 
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We have aheady said that the different astronomical works 
do not agree, either in the nature of the processional motion or 
its annual rate. According to some, the equinoxes have an 
oscillatory motion, turning to the east and to the west of the 
initial point within certain limits, and extending over a large 
interval of time ; while the others maintain their continuous 
motion backwards. A comparative statement of the views of 
the libra tion and revolution theorists is given below > 


Libration Theory 

Annual Rate 

Surya-Siddh an ta 

54" 

Soma ,, 

• . ,, 

Sakalya „ 

• • 

Laghu Vasistha Siddhanta . . 

. . ,, 

Parasara, ,, 

52^35 

Aryas^-Satika (quoted by Munisvara) 

46".25 

Revolution Theory 

Munjala (quoted by Bhaskara) 

59".9 

Bhasvatl 

60" 

Grahalaghava 

60" 


For the third method mentioned above, we have to analyse 
the dates in which there was no ayanamsa and w^e require also 
the rates of precession assigned by astronomers. Munjala is 
the earliest writer who has given the date of the year of no 
ayanamsa, as well as the rate of precession observed by him. 
He wrote his work in Saka 854, and the precessiqnal rate 
assigned by him was 59".9 a year. According to him, Saka 434 
was without ayanamsa. The next work we should refer to is 
Bhasvatl by Satananda, which is still regarded ^as an authority 
for the calculation of eclipses, written in 1021 Saka ; this work 
gives the rate of precession to be 60" per year and the Saka 
year 450 as the year of no ayanamsa. The Grahalaghava, 
written by Ganesa in^Saka 1442, gives the rate of precession to 
be 60" per year and Saka 444 as the year without ayanamsa. ^ 
The early Hindu calendar was computed with equinoctial 
or sayana year. According to this method of computation one 
year is the interval of time that elapses between two successive 
returns of the Sun to the vernal equinox, and owing to the 
precession of the equinoxes the year beginning had to be chang- 
ed several times. There are sufficient traces of these intermedi- 
ate changes. Of all the ancient nations the Hindus alone had well 
nigh accurately determined the rate of the motion^ of the 
precession of the equinoxes. Hipparchus considered it to be 
not less than 36", while the actual motion at present is 50 per 
year. Ptolemy adopted, as observed by Whitney, the mini- 
mum of 36" determined by Hipparchus ; and it is evident that 
the Hindu astronomers who fixed the rate at 54 per year could 

1 Oolebrooke’s Essay on the Equinoxes. 
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nofc have borrowed it from the Greeks, Ow ing to the shifting of 
the equinoxes the year-beginning was ehangn^d thrice and there 
are sufficient materials in tl;io literature of India, to corroborate 
the above assertion. 

Let us refer to the tradition of Itudra. killing krajapati, 
the god of time \ for receding towanls his daughter iiohinL 
The Aitareya Brahmana (hi, 33) and i\w, Sa,tapatha. Ihuhinaiui 
(ii. 1. 2, 6.) describe this conduct as a,krt/a or unprece- 

dented and such as deserved severe noticai hy tlu^ gods. '' This 
gives the fact that the Sun was gradually iHauKling towards, 
ilohini, by the precession of tlio (upunoxi's/’ - Trajapati, 
however, was pimishcd for his unusual condind., and there the 
matter ended for the time being. But. the (pu‘sti(.)n was again 
taken up when tlie equinox had rciceded to the Krttikas. 
''The seasons had fallen back by one full montlu and the priests 
altered the year-beginning from Phalguni full-moon to Maghfi 
full-moon, while the list of Naksatras was mach*. to <a>mmence 
from the Krttikas, instead of from the Agrafiayana 
The calendar was mainly used for the saca'lficiai pur[)oses, 
and when the priests actually observed t hat t he Sun was iu the 
Krttikas, and not in Mrigasiras, whfui day atul night wen^ 
equal, they altered the eommenccutient of the ytam to the 
Krttikas, speeiali}^ as it was more (a)nvonieni to do so at' tliis 
time when the cycle of seasons iuid rtHuahnl by one full 
month/’ The Vedanga Jyctlsa introdinual the next 
change, when the seasons had furtlun* fallen back, not by a 
month, but by a fortnight, Tilak says, 'Mt was })robably 
during this interval that the beginiiing of thc^ montli was 
altered from tlie full-moon to tlu^ lu^w-moon, a,fid when this 
beginning of the month \vm so a,it(U'(ul, advaiit.agi^ was taken 
of the receding of the seasons by a fortnight, to (iummenco the 
year with the new-moou in Dhanistha ns th(^ Vcnlanga tlyotisa 
has done.” From this the next reconhai steqj is to Asviin 
and this is tlu^ present year-baginning. Th<i pn^siait Asvini 
pl)ase was introduced hy Varahamihira of Avanti in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century A. 1). Varahamihira says in his Pancha 
Siddhantika, "When ll)e return of the Hun took place from 
the middle of Asles?i, the tropic was tlum right-. It now takes 
place from Puuarva.sm” Again in the Brihat Hajnhita,‘‘ he 
mentions the same older position of both the solstitial points 
and appeals to his readers to asc<u1;aiu for thtunstdv<^s by 
actual observatioti what position of tlm solstices is iht^ correct 
one/' There is, however, one interesting story rahMM in tlu^ 
Mahabharata referring to an abortive aitcunpt to reform tlu^ 
calendar when the seasons had again fallen haedi hy a fortnight. 


1 I l Ait. Bi\ ii. 17» iSetJL IU". xi, i.l.i. 

2 Orion,, page 21:L ® Orion, page 215. i Oriorii, page 215. 

Brihat SamMti, Chap IllVVorsei 1 an<l 2. Orion, page 35. 
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In the 71st chapter of Sdiparva we are told that Visvamitra 
attempted to create a new world, and to make the Xaksatras 
commence with Sravana, instead of Dhanistha ; and the same 
story is alluded to in the Asvamedha Parva, chapter 44.^ It 
appears, however, that he did not succeed, and the Krttika 
system as modified hy the Vedanga Jyotisa, continued to 
regulate the calendar until the Asvini phase was introduced 
by Varahamihira. 

The question of precession and libration of the equinoxes 
and the discussions thereon form an interesting part of Hindu 
astronomy and a careful study of all these observations leads 
us to the detailed regulation of Hindu calendar and sacrifices. 
We have, therefore, given here an almost continuous record of 
the discussions on the subject from the oldest time down to 
the present found in the astronomical and other literatures 
of India. 

1 Orion, page 216. 



Article No. 34. 


Remarks on Gtinther-Day Controversy regarding 
the Specific Validity of Hamilton -Buchanan’s 
Cyprinus Chagunio. 

By Sunder Lal Hora. 

( Published by permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta . ) 


In the late sixties and early seventies great controversj^ 
raged between Gunther and Day, the two eminent British 
ichthyologists of the period, regarding the relations between 
Barbus heavani, Gthr. and Cyprinus chagunio Ham. Buch. The 
details of this dispute are recorded in the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society, London. Recently there have come to me 
certain facts bearing on this point and I have taken the trouble 
necessary to go into the matter fully. Having the facts at 
hand I have thought it worth while to make a record of them 
here. 

In 1868, Gunther in his Catalogue (VII, p. 96) described 
Barbus beavani from two specimens (one ' adult ’ 145 mm. and one 
young) collected in the '‘Cossye River” and presented to the 
British Museum by Lieut. R. C. Beavan. At the same time 
Gunther considered Cyprinus chagunio of Buchanan a doubtful 
synonym of Barbus clavatus McClelland (p. 97). In 1869, Day 
while writing notes on the fishes of Orissa {P.Z.8-, p. 373) 
relegated Gunther’s beavani to the synonymy of chagunio. A 
large number of young specimens of the species up to 3*5 
inches in length were collected by Day at Midnapore in the 
Kossye River, but he mentioned that the species is said to grow 
to 18 inches (Buchanan also mentions that his chagunio attains 
to about a foot and a half in length). In the course of certain 
‘‘critical observations” made in the “Zoological Record” for 
1869 (p. 136) Gunther doubted Day’s determination and pointed 
out that “a fish described as having large scales and minute 
barbels is not likely to be the B, heavani ” (both the characters 
referred to here are taken from Buchanan s description of 
Chagunio). In 1871, Day, in order to confirm his determination, 
referred to the MS. drawing of C. chagunio in the posses- 
sion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal [P .Z.8 , p. 63/), but 
Gunther deferred the consideration of this point in his notes 

mtil he obtained a copy of 
Laving obtained an “ Accur- 
” from Mr. J. Wood-Mason, 
al872 (P.Z.S.>pp. 875-878) 


published in 1871 (P.Z.S., p. 764) i 
the drawing referred to by Day. ^ I 
ate tracing in pencil of the drawing 
Gunther again takes up the subject i 
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and gives a figure of t!ie head and of the dorsal hn of the 
species. He admits tlmt tlie species figure.d hy l>ucha.nan is 
the same as Ids heavani, but he does not ('onsidto* it iu hen ideo. 
Ideal with Biichanaids His jodgnuait was laisecl on 

the fact that the barbels in the drawing an^ not ndmnk^ as d(‘s- 
cribed for eha/jiinio and secondly tln^ draw ing i'cpr(^s(aits only 
11 rays in the dorsal fin and not twclvi* a,s in eJatyunio. He 
also directs attention to the name ^^Cgprinus Ilnur' given on 

the drawing ‘‘a name which does not occur In ILamilton’s 

works, but which is evidently the sanu^ as kuiital Lastly 
(jlmther points out that O. kunta was consid<.»nMi by McClelland 
(Ind, Cffprinidai p. 340) to be a synonym (hjj^rinus sarana 
Ham. Biich. Wirile intimating to the ZoologitNii Society the 
discovery of ''‘the long-missing papers of Dr. Bncduinan on 
natural history'’ in 1873, Day offered certain remarks on the 
Fishes of Bengal" based on* extracts from Dr. Buchanan’s 
manuscript notes (F.Z./Sh, pp, 743-748). Among his remarks he 
refers to this controversy again (p. 745) and gives thrc(‘. verna- 
cular names for chagunio viz., Onrhdn at Puraniya: Daranggi 
of the Tista and Kunta of some other plaees. 'Phe following 
statement occurs in a foot-note on p. 745 : “ native name 
Chaguni, employed in the * Fishes of tiu^ <.hing(\s,’ finds no place 
in tlie MS. notes; but this is by no means a, solita.ry instance. 
However, in tlie MS. notes iiheKunia is tlu^ only fish likened to 
the G, ctmnuca ; and in the ‘ Fishes of iho (hingits ’ t lu^ ( Jiagunio 
is the only fish compared to the Ourmuca, wdiilst. Kunta and 
Chagunio are both on the same drawing; tln.^ first name is only 
found in the MS. notes, the second only in the*, puhlishcd work ” 
In the Fishes of Indian Day justifies his identification a-nd huives 
his critics to answer the following two (luestions (p. r>5()) : “If 
6k kunta is not G. chagunio^ what does it represent ? and wluu'e 
is the figure of chagunio ?" 

It is, therefore, cleat that the points raised in this <*()ntn)- 
versy could be settled if a reference had henn fotmd to the local 
name Chaguni in Buchanan's MvS. notes. I havc^ gn*at pleasure 
in announcing that a very clear reference on this point is found 
in the manuscript volume of the original notes concerning the 
(hxngetic Fishes in the Library of the India Oflica*. Lhe name 
Kunta, Chaguni and Damnggi are found in one phuu^ above Hui 
description (in Latin) of Cyprinm chagmia, whic.li name in 
these notes replaces Gyprima kunta. Kunta appears to h(^ tlu* 
name of the fish at Dinajpur, Daranggi at Baruni ami Chaguni 
is the name in the Yamimg River, Among the habitats of the 
species are mentioned Tista, Kosi. The most notiwvorthy entry 
here is I). II; A. 8, How Buchanan came to d<'.sc.rih(^ twelv(‘ 
rays in the dorsal fin when he noted down only eleven in his 
notes is a mystery to me. It has already been sliown by Day 
{P.ZM.i p. 746, 1873) that the desoriptionB of tlu^ (Langetic 
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Fishes are full of such mistakes* This incidently clears up 
another point of contention between Gunther and I need 

to refer here only to the dispute over ‘"Has Cyprmus hata 
(Ham. Bnch.) nine or ten branched rays in the dorsal 
which can be followed by a perusal of the papers cited above. 

There seems to me no doubt that Barhus beavani Gthr. is 
identical with Cyprinus cJiagunio Buchanan. I have verified 
this fact by an examination of the types of beavani in the British 
Museum of Natural History. 

I have referred to this discussion at some length firstly in 
order to clear the specific validity of Barbus chagunio and 
secondly to direct attention to the great harm that has resulted 
to science by the withholding from Buchanan of his drawings of 
natural history objects. It is after a lapse of over a century 
that an indisputable taxonomic position has now been assigned 
to a common species of considerable economic importance in 
India. 

I have here to offer my sincere thanks to Mr. J. R. Norman 
for the facilities so kindly extended to me for work in his 
department. 

British Museum {'Nat. EisU). 

August^ 1928. 


1 In the original notes there are two entries regarding the number of 
rays in the dorsal fin. The older one is as follows : pinna arn radiis 8 
dor si 12,” but a later entry is, “radius dorsalibus 11 sen 12 analibus 8. 




Aeticle No. 35. 


Marriage Customs in Behar. 
By Kalipada Mitra. 


The following general observations have been based upon 
enquiries made amongst Bihari Kayasthas. 

In the selection of parties to the marriage the four houses 
are abandoned, viz., persons consanguinely related to (1) the 
bride’s father, (2) his maternal grandfather, (3) the bride’s 
mother, (4) the latter’s maternal grandfather ; similarly these 
relations of the bridegroom must not be common. This exclu- 
sion is technically called gharavarjant. 

[ Amongst the Brahmans of the Bhagalpur Division 
gharavarjani is limited in the following way, viz., persons 
consanguinely related to the bride’s father and mother and those 
consanguinely related to the bridegroom’s father and mother up 
to the seventh degree in ascent must not be common. Besides 
the gotra and the mula must not be identical, or in other words 
the descendants of the first ancestral father or eponymous 
ancestor and the first ancestral mother must not be bound in 
wedlock.] 

Then the horoscope of the parties is consulted. If nothing 
is amiss, then the shagun ceremony is fixed. A priest, a barber, 
and any relation of the bride, ^ e.g., her brother, go from the 
bride’s side to the house of the bridegroom. The latter gives 
five handfuls of paddy, 'pan (betel) supdri (betel nuts) dub (durvd, 
cynodon dactylon), turmeric [curcuma longa), and coins into the 
hands of the priest. With the following benedictory verse : — 

Mangalam Bhagavdn Visnu 
Mangalarn- Garudadhvaja 
Mangalam Puridarihdhsa 
Mangalam tanoti Hari 

the priest sprinkles on the bridegroom the contents in his hands. 
The ceremony is in fact tantamount to an announcement to 
the village that tilak has been fixed, and arrangement for 
marriage has been made. 

Then follows the Tilak ceremony. An odd number of 
people, headed by or in company with, the priest start at an 
auspicious moment from the bride’s house with presents and 
proceed to the bridegroom’s. The things are placed at the yard 
of the groom on a spot which was previously scrupulously 


1 But custom differs ; it is not necessary. Shagun is not observed 
amongst the Brahmans ; consulting the horoscope is optional. 
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cleaned, e.g,, by means of a cowdung wash. 1'he ladies <>1 
hasti or the village of the bridegroom sing song.s allusive of the 
marriage of Hara. and Parva-ti, or of liaiHac^handra and HiiCi and 
often substitute the name of the bridi^gnuun f(»r llara and 
Ilaniachaiidra,, and that of the bride for Parval-i and Sita, Tin) 
ca,rriers of the things from the bride’s .sid(‘ art; rcgahni with 
songs in wliioli they uva humorously abused. 

In the Hlak rite the bridt‘groQm do(\s not s(|ual., but sits on 
his haunches. Unlmsked ])addy or drad rita? snujartai or tinged 
with turmeric is touched to the feet, th(‘ kne(^s, shoulders a!ul 
the head of the groom by five women belonging to the family 
of the groom, or his female friends and relatives. They inust 
be women whose husbands are living {sohaglHi, sad/uim). 

[5 or 10 })er cent, of the tilaka money is giv(ui to the priest 
of the bride as dachchiwl. But this is now becoming obsolete, 
Zddrd or lump sum being given to the fuiest for his services.] 

Immediately after the tilaka ceremony the bride’s pa.rty 
sends to the groom’s party a letter containing the names of the 
relatives and the villagers in humorous verses. This is called 
ndrna lekha, or ishm-nabisi, Tlie date of the ina,.rriagc is fixed 
herein, and coinmunicated. The groom’s {)arty in its turn siuuls 
a letter to the opposite party containing the names {)f the 
relatives of the groom and his villagers, ddiis is e.afled th(‘ 
pairi^ which often takes the form of a, musing vau’se.s. Tlu* letter 
carriers {palm vdhaka) from the hrid(‘grooin’s party must he 
odd in number, and one and a half of <u’ moi’i^ than tiiosc who 
•come from the bride’s party. Letter carrim\s of botii parties a.re 
of course rewarded. 

The day of lagan is then fixed at a perfornutnee of Inganbar i 
rite. Five bar is (a sort of a cake mad(^ <d‘ pounded gram made 
into a paste three or four inelies in lengtii) are placed in the 
hands of the bride and the groom at their n^spt^ctive houHes, 
together with drud rice (sunned), yava (harh^.y), ami sindura 
(vermilion) by the mother. These are i<Hichcd to the feet, 
knees, shoulders and the head of tlio parties, as in the tilaka. 
The bride, as well as the groom, em{)ti(\s th<^ <a>utcnt.s on a 
Khdtid, or chdrpdi. Merry songs are sung i>y fcmah^H who 
crack jokes at the expense of the jiartieH. Unmarried boys and 
girls must not touch the bafis. 

Then follows the uviana coremonyd Baaic^y must Imve been 
previously carried in procession, sometinum acoomj>a,nied by 
music, to tlie Ka/nsdr, The Kam&r is a pbujc kept generally 
by a female of the K.auo caete, whose buBineas it is t<» fry gram, 
barley, maize, etc. She fries the barley which is carried ba,(jk 

A aiuK onU‘v IH nol invunahle. This taken pliH!c om;«‘ nt tho t inir of 
Shagwui oacc at th(« time of Hiaka, niul tlum daily after tlait 

lagem (the entini perieU from the Uxiug of the HUHpi<sit>uH time to the <lay 
when th(^ bridegroom Hiarts* for the marriage). 
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in tlie same way. She is of course rewarded for her office with 
money and 8dris. 

Frying the Yava is essential. It is then pounded. Besides 
pounded barley the following ingredients are also used: viz., 
pounded mustard, turmeric, Kachur,^ root of muthd (Sans. 
musta, mustaha, Beng., muthd, cyperus rotundus), jatdmdmsi 
(nardostachys jatamamsi, Spikenard), sesame and mustard oil. 
Five women whose husbands must be living, besmear the bride 
and groom, at their respective houses, with this unguent for 
seven days, at least once daily, it may be thrice. The groom is 
not allowed to bathe all these days. He wears a cloth tinged 
with turmeric. He must not leave the compound of his house 
for these days, apparently to avoid the evil eye. He must not 
look into the well or undertake to do anything which is 
regarded risky. 

The practice of besmearing uvatana was prevalent in Bengal 
as is evident from the old Bengali literature, e.g., the Manasa 
mangala where we read : — 


Uvatana haridrd mdkhdya Behuldr ahge 


Even during modern days it is used among the Rajput castes 
in Jahgipura in Bengal. A gentleman told me that it is prac- 
tised in some parts of Orissa where it has become riipidna 
by a curious process of folk-etymology (cf. rupakafhd for upa- 
kdthd) which is taken to mean a beautifier (lit. that which when 
used draws out beauty). 

In the districts of Gaya, Patna and Monghyr the ceremony 
of ddl dhoi (washing of the cereals) takes place one or two days 
before the marriage either on the day of the Madwa or the day 
before. Five women touch rice and turmeric to the feet, knees, 
shoulders and head of the groom, then put ddl (pulses) in 
new baskets, which are then placed on the head of a ddi (maid 
servant, generally a Kahar woman). The baskets are covered 
over with a new cloth, tinged with turmeric, and portion of this 
is stretched over the heads of five women who in procession go 
to a well, — which is generally used on such auspicious occa- 

— or tank, or river, with music and song. This takes 
place at the first part of the night. The sister of the bride- 
crroom, washes the cereals Avith water raised hy one hand only. 
She then scatters the pulses to the four quarters addiessiiig 
the guardian deities (as he pachchhim kumdr, he purah kjmar} 
with larayers to them not to harm. Then these are distributed 
amongst those present. The bridegroom remains at home. 


1 Sans, Karchura, Karvura, Shadgranthiha ; Bengali, 
inwardly of a pale, yellow or straw colour, and possess an agreeable cam- 
nhoraceous smeU and warm bitterish, spicy taste, of the curcima species. 

Indica, p. My informant says that this is 

supplied by a low caste people named Kadar. 
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The scattering of the j)ulses seems to be a magic cirvic(‘ of charm- 
itig away the evil and bringiiig in of good luck and [jrotecition 
from harm apfUNirs t<» re<*eiv<‘ c(UToiu>ra,t,i(>n from the 

ex|)licit invocalioii to the gUiirdia.ii deities ol tlu' ((na.rt.ers hjr 
protciciion. 

On retni’ii tiniy |)u(. in sonu^ unhusked {)add\\ nsl, in 

a IBcri (wooden nu)rtar), Fixa; women and tin* bridc'grooin, 
together hold the sanidt or iun ml, iho pes.thn and strike 
together the cjontcnts five timers. I'hen with n/n; htfnd (n-ujIi 
takes five or seven grains of riia* ilms liu-ktui out of tlu^ 
ukri. All tlieso ri(;e grain.s are plaeisl on a mang<» l(‘af which is 
then rolled n|) with a. I’tni siring and wound round tla^ w'rist 
of the bridegroom wiio takes it otT only on the fourth day of 
bathing after the marriage. 

According to some this e<‘rc‘mon\' takes place at tiic 
janvdsd. Eight num including the bridt^groom si nk<‘ the paddy 
eight times. This is called dthofigar. If it., he the bridt^groond's 
first marriage tlien all the seven otlu'r p^^ople must he first 
married.’ Non-mavrml person.s must mh. fjart ieipatt^ in the 
ceremony. In ease of the hridt^groom’s :a*eond marriag(‘ the 
people may bc^ * first- mar rkur or ^seeoud marrhai.' This looks 
like an instancje of Itomtaptalliit*. magic. 

The w'orking of the husking fx^sth* and inorta.r, the 
anointing of the bride a.nd bridegroom w itli exelnuige of 
unguents in most places, and the siwau’al iugr{‘di(mts ustal in the 
ointment such as barley, turrn(‘ri<a etc. (U'(‘di((‘d with evil- 
scaring and vegetative properties nuike tip an (daborate 
fertility charm. ^ 

Followmg iho ddldhoi thi^ mdfiwd em-emony tak(‘s plaem 
A mdfwd {mmuiap or yajhaAdld) is raiscMl. Eartinm (dephauts 
and other eartdien wares aro ))lac(‘(i and worshippial. DJmi 
(paddy) of natural red colour is fdacHHl on tlu^ (d(‘phant wduch 
su])pc)rts a hdndi, on whhdi a lamp is lighted. On lint top of 
a kalam (jar) which is filled in with water (‘ouseeratt^l hy 
mantra is plactxl an eartlum lamp having four h(%'iks (rn/ar- 
nmkM pradipa) ftal with ghee. On the ndtirn of the bride- 
groom from the marriage both husband and wife an* batluai wdth 
wa.ter poured by his elder brotimr or his maternal umdt* (n'er 
them from tlu^ eartlieti jar. Tim bridegroom's party ftu‘d all Itis 
caste-peoph* on the md(km cermnony day. 'Vlio niandapa is 
specially very important at the bridVv house, whenut is de- 
corated as splendidly a.s possible, especially b(*eau.s(' at t-his 
place the ma.rriagc is performed 

Associated with this is the hardkehatdond taua^numv. 
Some turmeric (hardi) ])asto in liquefied and in this liiiuid'a. 
stone is placed on a plate* People malu? pn^sents. Then fcdlows 

Crooke, Religion and FolMom of Northern indm, 111211, p. 2*15. 
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the ghi-dhdri ceremony. Some ghee is dedicated to the hula- 
devatd or the household deity, which is then poured over the 
bridegroom by his father and mother who should fast. Some' 
times the brother or the uncle officiates. Songs are sung at 
the time. The uvtana is suspended on this day. Ghi-dhdri is 
not performed for the bride on the same day. When the 
bridegroom’s party is in sight in the village of the bride, this 
takes place at her house. GM-dhari happens once in the life- 
time of the groom, hence in case of his second or subsequent 
marriage this is omitted. 

Kayastha grooms whose family custom is to wear janau 
which is ceremonially performed omit mddivd and ght-dhari 
ceremonies, especially the Karana Kayasthas. 

On the next day the interesting ceremony pdnikdtd (lit. 
cutting the water) is gone through. Pdtwdsi (a brow^-plate made 
of cork) is hung on the brow of the bridegroom by his sister (or 
in her absence, his father’s sister) and his sister’s husband (or 
in his absence, his father’s sister’s husband). They start 
with an earthen pot or Iota to a water-place (which is generally 
resorted to on marriage occasions) accompanied by a procession 
of females. The sister’s husband has a sword in hand on the 
point of which is fixed a pahwdn (some cake of flour cooked in 
ghee), or mahgror (balls of flour cooked in ghee), which must 
have been offered to the kuladevatd at the time of the ghi-dhdri. 
He draws water and pours it on the blade of the sword which is 
held on an earthen pot {cuhdi) with its keen edge upward by the 
sister so that the water divided by the edge (lit. cut) falls into 
the cukdi. The water accompanies the bridegroom’s party 
(barat). The ceremony is also performed at the bride’s house. 

On return the rite of Idvd-bhunjd (the frying of paddy) is 
performed. The sister’s husband sits on a morhi (grainstore) 
made of straw. On a new oven which must face the north is put 
a new earthen pot on which the groom throws a few handfuls 
of paddy at intervals. The sister fries the paddy and the 
husband stimulates the fire in the oven. The fried paddy is 
then sold by the sister’s husband to the groom, and his father, 
mother and relatives also purchase it for money. 

The water of pdnikdid and the fried paddy accompany 
the hardt and are subsequently used on the vedi. 

In some places two days before the bridegroom starts for 
the bride’s village an interesting ceremony {vidh} takes place. 
This is called dm mahud kd bihdnd, or the marriage between the 
mango and the mahua {bassia latifolia) trees. Before starting 
for the place the elder sister of the groom puts collyrium (which 
charms away evils) on his eyelids. He holds m his hand a knife 
on the blade of which is fixed a betelnut. The sister holds in 
her hands the half portion of a yellow cloth, the other half of 
which is placed on the head of the groom. He then starts fol- 
lowed by her. The female relatives of the groom take him 
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The scattering of the pulses seems to be a magii' drvica* of eharin- 
iiig away the evil and bringing in of good luek and proUuttion 
from hjirm which a|){H‘ars to reeeivt^ ct5rn>borai ion from tlui 
ex})licit invocation to the gnardiari deities of tln^ qua-rt-ta's for 
])r()tection. 

On ndiu'n they put in some unhuskiai paddy, often nal, in 
a Ifkri (wooden niortar). Five \v«unen and tin* liridegruoiu 
together liold the samdr or maty//, /,e., the pt'slie, and strike 
together the c.ontents five times. Then with oec. haml (amh 
takes live or seven grains of ri<a‘ thn> hulked out of tlie 
ukri. All th(\s(ui(uj grains are plaeed on a mango half wiu<‘,h is 
then rolled up with a- nal string ami wound round tht^ wrist 
of the bridegroom win> takes it oil tmly <m fiie fourtli day of 
bathing aft(‘i’ the marriage. 

According to some this eeromon\’ takes place at the 
janmm, Figlit men including th<‘ bi’idt^groom striki* the paddy 
eight times. This is called dthokgar. If it be the I>rid(‘grot>m’s 
first marriage then ail the seven other p(‘<ipit* !nust. !>e ' first 
married/ Non-nuiYrml jiersons must not, partieipatt^ in the 
ceremony. In case of the hrith^groonrs s(*cond itmrriag<‘ tiie 
people may be * first-married ' or ' secimd married.' This looks 
like an instance of homeopathic? magic. 

The working of the luisking pestle and morta.r, the 
anointing of the bride an<l briciegroorn with exaimnge of 
unguents in most |)laces, and tlie sr^vHu’al iiigrt^ditmis used in the 
ointment such as barley, turmerii?, eit?, credit <‘<i with (‘vil- 
scaring and vegetative properties make up air tdaborate 
fertility cliarm.^ 

Following the ddldhoi the mntiwd <H?remony tak<‘s 
A mdr^d {mamiap or yajmMld) is raised. Earliieu <dephants 
and other earthen wares arc |r!ac(‘d ami worshipp<‘d, DIum 
(paddy) of natural rt‘d colour is placed on th<^ c‘k‘phant wliich 
supports a Mwli, on which a lamp is lightetl. On tin? tirp of 
a kalam (jar) which is filled in with wat<‘r enn.stHU'atcsl by 
mantra is jfiactal an eartlam lamp liaving hmr hc^aks (rufar^ 
mukU pradipa) 1V<1 with glun^. On ilu^ ndurn nf 0u‘ l>rid(^- 
groorn from the marriage both husband and w if<» nnOm.thed with 
water penned by his eld<n’ hroihtu’ or his mattu'iml uncle oveu' 
them from the earthen jar. ddn? bridegroon/H party fe<‘tl all his 
casto-peoplt^ on the niddtml ceremony <tay. d'ln^ mnndapa. is 
specially very im})ortant at; the hritlV's house, whendi’ is de- 
corated as s[)lc‘ndidly as possible, (‘specially becaus(‘ at this 
place the marriage is performed. 

Associated with this is the hurdi^chafdond c(‘retm‘nv, 
^Somc turmeric (hardi) paste is li/picfied and in thi?H li(pud‘a. 
stone is placed on a plate. People make pn^sent s. Then foII(»w s 

t, Crooko, Edigim md FdMcm of Northem htdla, H)C(k p. 245. 
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the gU-dhdri ceremony. Some ghee is dedicated to the huh,- 
devatd or the household deity, which is then poured over the 
bridegroom by his father and mother who should fast Some- 
times the brother or the uncle officiates. Songs are sunc^ at 
the time. The uvtana is suspended on this day. GU-dhdri is 
not performed for the bride on the same day. When the 
bridegroom’s party is in sight in the village of the bride, this 
takes place at her house. OM-dhari happens once in the life- 
time of the groom, hence in case of his second or subsequent 
marriage this is omitted, 

Kayastha grooms whose family custom is to wear janau 
which is ceremonially performed Wit mddicd and gM-dJiari 
eeremonies, especially the Karana Kayasthas* 

On the next day the interesting ceremony pdnikdtd (lit. 
cutting the water) is gone through. Pdtwdsi (a brow^-platWade 
of cork) is hung on the brow of the bridegroom by his sister (or 
in her absence, his father’s sister) and his sister’s husband (or 
in his absence, his father’s sister’s husband). Thev start 
with an earthen pot or lota to a water-place (which is generally 
resorted to on marriage occasions) accompanied by a procession 
of females. The sister’s husband has a sword in hand on the 
point of which is fixed a pakwdn (some cake of flour cooked in 
ghee), or mangror (balls of flour cooked in ghee), which must 
have been offered to the kuladevatd at the time of the ghi-dJidri. 
He draws water and pours it on the blade of the sw’-ord which is 
held on an earthen pot (cukdi) with its keen edge upward by the 
sister so that the water divided by the edge (lit. cut) falls into 
the cukdi. The water accompanies the bridegroom’s party 
(barat). The ceremony is also performed at the bride’s house." 

On return the rite of Idvd-hhunjd (the frying of paddy) is 
performed. The sister’s husband sits on a moM (grainstore) 
made of straw. On a new oven which must face the north is put 
a new earthen pot on which the groom throws a few handfuls 
of paddy at intervals. The sister fries the paddy and the 
husband stimulates the fire in the oven. The fried paddy is 
then sold by the sister’s husband to the groom, and his father, 
mother and relatives also purchase it for money. 

The water of pdnikdtd and the fried paddy accompany 
the hardt and are subsequently used on the vedi. 

In some places two days before the bridegroom starts for 
the bride’s village an interesting ceremony {vidh) takes place. 
This is called dm mahud kd hihdnd, or the marriage between the 
mango and the mahua (bassia latifolia) trees. Before starting 
for the place the elder sister of the groom puts collyrium (which 
charms away evils) on his eyelids. He holds in his hand a knife 
on the blade of which is fixed a betelnut. The sister holds in 
her hands the half portion of a yellow cloth, the other half of 
which is placed on the head of the groom. He then starts fol- 
lowed by her. The female relatives of the groom take him 
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to a place where mango and mahud grow. With a. branch of the 
mango vermilion is placed at the foot {\\t, jad, root) of the 
mahud. The mango in this case is tlie ma,h‘ and tlie mahud, 
the female party. The ceremony is rcga,r<l(‘d a.us|)!cious a, net 
I think is an instance of sympa-thetic niagi(a oljject 

may be to sexmre the Bpeuding out of ail nnalignant 
itiiiiiences, if any, on this preliminary tre(‘-ina,rriagc so 
that the actual marriage becomes unimpc(i(‘d and smooth 
in its coarse, or it may be a case of fertility cliarni. Instances 
of association of the tree with marriage in varying forms 
have been given by Crooke.^ 

Just before the groom starts foi* the inan*iag(^ from his 
house the nails are pared by the barl)cr and Ih^. is sluived. This 
is called nahsti ov nahcliu. At this time the l>ri<l(\grooni is blind- 
folded and the little finger of his right luind is slightly punc- 
tured. The blood is drawn on a b(d;<d leaf which is subse- 
quently administered to the bride in the heliid that mutual love 
between the pair will increase. Similarly th(^ little finger of 
the left hand of the bride is imnctunKk tlu^ })lood draavn on a 
betel leaf and likewise administered to the groom, Hiis ad- 
ministering is protended to be clamh^stincq and the persotis do 
not know it. This {)rocesB is technically c.aihMl Sia,fdi kddnd 
(increasing of love). This is also variatiily cailled yog p'day 
(lit. onion drink). 

Then a washerwoman bathes the groom who is s(.‘at.ecl on a. 
pa/o (yoke) (in some places the yoke is ptd* on a small pit dug 
for the purp(’>se). With hdjal or collyrium iln^ (welids a-r() 
painted. Music accompanies. When the groom sits in the 
palanquin just before starting, his mother com(‘s and applies 
her teats to his mouth. This probably servers to remind tlie 
son of his primary duty of affeetion hu' the mother and his 
love should not be wholly monopolised by the wife iu^ is goiiig 
to wed, or this may be a magic in disguise <^stal>iis!H^<i by the 
superior claims of the mother to the love of th<^ cluld oven* that 
for his new wife. 

After the pdnikdtd ceremony at the briile’s house tln^ party 
return from the wa.ter place to the house a.n<l t lum th<^ wt)men 
start in procession in the direction from whi<;h th(‘ groom is 
expectuHi to come. Accompaniinl by nnisir and songs they go 
outside tlu^ village in the fields. Tlmn souhj hanalo lies (hnvn 
with the c()ntainitig the water of the pdnikdtd <a‘r(unony 
under her bosom. Jdie mother carrioH the brid<^. in in^r arms 
and leaps over the lying female. The bride's brotlie.r brings a 
sprig of cidcidi {apdnmrga, achymntlm aspera) i.o tiu^. party. 
This is called yogtx, mdngmi (or praying for union). 

Apdmdrgu is largely used in magic. In the* Atharvatmdn 


1 Op, cit, pp* 404, 415 . 
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(IV. 17) its ase is prescribed in warding off death cansabie by 
hunger and thirst, sterility, want of cattle, etc. along with 
charmed water in wdiich darbha (poa cynosuroides) and sahadevi 
have been put. In the Atharvaveda (VII. 65) it was used in 
baffling the effects of curse. The whole ceremony in which 
the consecrated water of pdnikatd is used, the mother leaps 
with the bride over the prostrate female, etc. looks like a magie 
performance to ward off evil from the bride, to keep from harm 
the direction from which the bridegroom comes, to secure a 
successful termination of the engagement, and to prevent dan- 
gers of sterility. 

When the bardt arrives at the village of the bride and 
before it is accommodated in the janavdsd (temporary quar- 
ters), the bride’s party sends a letter to it known as hara 
nimantrana (lit. invitation to the bardt). 

Then the bride’s father and the groom’s father meet and 
the former pays money to the latter. This is known as the 
samdhi milan (or the meeting of VaivdhiJcas). 

The bardt then comes to the janamsa or temporary residence 
for the bridal party to put up. 

Meanwhile the groom is carried in a pdlki (palanquin) 
to the door of the bride’s house, and the interesting rite of 
dwdrddgdi is then performed. The bride’s father, or in his 
absence any other relative, gives money or any other presents 
to the groom. Some one then brings milk from the teats of the 
bride’s mother, or in its absence some sherbet which has previ- 
ously been touched to her teats. This the groom drinks. This 
is a sort of affiliation and the groom is regarded as the son of 
his being mother-in-law. Then he returns to the janavdsd. 

Now when all are in janavdsd five (or even one) maid- 
servants of the bride’s party accompanied by the priest and 
the relatives of the bride go there. They carry on their heads 
five (or one) pots (or pot) filled with water and covered over 
with one piece of yellow cloth. The woman in front carries 
a sword in her hand (but the practice is not invariable). They 
are received by the groom’s party and paid in coins. This is 
called the dhoydpdni. The priest of the groom asks the fore- 
woman of the party thus : 

Q. Whence do you come ? 

Ans. From Kamarup. 

Q. And for what purpose ? 

Ans. To seek the groom for the bride, or after touching 
the bride we have come to touch the groom. 

After this conversation uvtana is scattered among me 


It is well known that Kamrup is regarded amongst the 
Hindus to be the land of magic and tantras, and believed to be 
the place where youngmen going there were turned into sheep 
and kept under complete control by the fair damsels of that 
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to a place where mango and mahud grow. With a. branch of the 
mango vermilion is placed at tlie foot (lit. jad, root) of the 
mahud. Tlie mango in this case is tlie mah‘ and tlm mahud, 
the female party. ' The ceremony is rega.rihMl auspicuous and 
I think is an instance of sympailietit^ magic, llic ()l)jeet 
may be to secure the Bpending ont. of ail malignant 
infinenceg, if any, on this preiimimiry tiaHomai-ria.ge so 
that the actual marriage becomes unim])ed(‘d and smooth 
In its course, or it may be a case of fertility charm. Instances 
of association of tlie tree with marriage in varying forms 
have been given by Crooke.^ 

Just before the groom starts for the rnarriagi^ fi-om his 
house the nails are [lared by the barber and he is shav(Mi. This 
is called nahstt ot nahchii. At tin's time the bridegr-oom is blind- 
folded and the little finger of his right hand is slightly punc- 
tured. The blood is drawn on a betel leaf wliicli is subse- 
quently administered to the bride in the bc^lief that mutual love 
between tlie pair will increase. Similarly the little finger of 
the left hand of the bride is punctured, the blood drawn on a 
betel leaf and likewise administered to the groom. This ad- 
ministering is pretended to be clandestine, and tiio persons do 
not know it. This jirocesa is technically <^alle<l Sineh kdifnd 
(increasing of love). This is also variantly (tailed yog pilay 
(lit. union drink). 

Then a wasiierwoman batlies the groom wlio is seated on a 
pdlo (yoke) (in some places the yoke is put on a smah pit dug 
for the purpose). With kdjal or collyrium tlu^ eyelids are 
painted. Music accompanies. When tlie groom sits in the 
palanquin just before starting, his mother comes and applies 
her teats to his mouth. This probably stnwes to remind the 
son of his primary duty of aflection for tlu^ mother and his 
love should not be wholly monopolised by the wile he is going 
to wed, or this may bo a magic in disguist* e.sta.l)lish(Hl by the 
superior claims of the mother to the love of tlu^ cliild over that 
for his new wife. 

After the pdnikdid ceremony at the bride’s liouse the party 
return from the water place to the house and tlnui tin? women 
start in procession in the direction from whi<hi ilu^ groom is 
expected to come. Aecompaniiul by mnsii^ and songs they go 
outside tlu‘. village in the fields. Tlum some female iit^s down 
with the cukdi containing the wate of the pdnikdid vAmmumy 
und(‘i' lier bosom. The mother carri(%s the bride, in hor arms 
and leaps over the lying female. The bride’s brother brings a 
sprig of cidcidi {apdmdrga, mhyranthts aspera) to ilu^. party. 
Tliis is called yoga mdngnd (or praying for f.lu^ union). 

Apdmdrga is largely used in magic. In tlu^ Alhurtmvedn 


^ Op» mtf pp. 404» 415. 
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{IV. 17) its use is prescribed in warding off death causable by 
hunger and thirst, sterility, want of cattle, etc. along with 
charmed water in which darbha {poa cynosuroides) and sahadevi 
have been put. In the Atharmveda (VII. 65) it was used in 
baffling the effects of curse. The whole ceremony in which 
the consecrated Avater of 'pdnikatd is used, the mother leaps 
with the bride over the prostrate female, etc. looks like a magie 
performance to ward off evil from the bride, to keep from harm 
the direction from which the bridegroom comes, to secure a 
successful termination of the engagement, and to prevent dan- 
gers of sterility. 

When the bardt arrives at the village of the bride and 
before it is accommodated in the janavdsd (temporary quar- 
ters), the bride’s party sends a letter to it known as bara 
nimantrana (lit. invitation to the bardt). 

Then the bride’s father and the groom’s father meet and 
the former pays money to the latter. This is known as the 
samdhimilan (or the meeting of Vaivahikas). 

The bardt then comes to the janavdsa or temporary residence 
for the bridal party to put up. 

Meanwhile the groom is carried in a pdlki (palanquin) 
to the door of the bride’s house, and the interesting rite of 
dwdrddgdi is then performed. The bride’s father, or in his 
absence any other relative, gives money or any other presents 
to the groom. Some one then brings milk from the teats of the 
bride’s mother, or in its absence some sherbet which has previ- 
ously been touched to her teats. This the groom drinks. This 
is a sort of affiliation and the groom is regarded as the son of 
his being mother-in-law. Then he returns to the janavdsd. 

Now when all are in janavd/sd fi.ve (or even one) maid- 
servants of the bride’s party accompanied by the priest and 
the relatives of the bride go there. They carry on their heads 
five (or one) pots (or pot) filled with water and covered over 
with one piece of yellow cloth. The woman in front carries 
a sword in her hand (but the practice is not invariable). They 
are received by the groom’s party and paid in coins. This is 
called the dhoydpdni. The priest of the groom asks the fore- 
woman of the party thus : 

Q. Whence do you come ? 

Ans. From Kamarup. 

Q. And for what purpose 1 ^ i . 

Ans. To seek the groom for the bride, or after touching 
the bride we have come to touch the groom. 

After this conversation is scattered among the 


bardtis. ' . ^ 

It is well known that Kamrup is regarded amongst the 
Hindus to be the land of magic and tantras, and believed to be 
the place where youngmen going there were turned into sheep 
and kept under complete control by the fair damsels of that 
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faiiy land. The insinuation is that the husband would be 
sheepish and quite submissive to liis future wife, perhaps credi- 
ted with all conceivable Circean charms. 

Then balms or intricate questions and tlieir a.nswers are 
exchanged l)etween the parties, as merry intellig^aieo tests, for 
the questions are so designed tliat they are I'iddies and enig- 
mas and are difficult to answer. 

i^fter the return of the females of tIK^ dhoydpdni the 
groom in a palled is borne by carriers (of tlie Kahar caste) of the 
bride’s house. He is there received by tlie fcma.l(\x, a.nd, then his 
drati or parchhand takes place. On a plate axe put betel, ghee, 
lighted camphor, dub, curds and dnui rice. All the women, with 
hands or with leaves of pan, warmed ov(u* the light, indivi- 
dually foment the cheeks of the groom and ])ut a mark of curds 
(dahikd tikd) with finger tip on his brow. This is called gdlseti. 
The drati is a mode of worship or a manner of showing 
respect to gods or to those to whom honour is due. The 7 nan- 
tras of the marriage show that the bridegroom is regarded as an 
honoured guest who deserves to be welcomed in tlie way men- 
tioned above or it may have a magical significance. N. M. 
Penzer says.^ 

In Upper India the customs at Hindu weddings connected 
with the warding away of spirits is called paracchan . , or it 
may be a charm against the evil eye. 

After this the mother-in-law comes and spreads her apron 
before the groom who throws therein a whole hdadi of sweets. 
Images of Hara and Parvati made of did (flour) taken there 
by the groom are then given to the mother-in-law. 

Then follows pan bichchhi ov the scatbu'ing of j}d7i leaves. 
The groom alights from the pdlki ; the bride then g(diy in there 
accompanied by her elder brother’s wife, or in her absem;e, her 
mother. A woman on each side of the pdlki stands holding 
a new and a turmeric-tinged cloth passial undermaith it. Then 
the bride throws five betel leaves on one .sid(^ They are picked 
up by tlie groom and handed over to the bridt' who again 
throws them on the other side. The groom goes to iliat side 
crawling under the pdlki and again picks (hem up and 
hands them over to tlu^ bride. During this pro(;ess lu‘ is beaten 
with a slice by his broth(u’-mdaw. The mild form of tlu^ treat- 
ment is salutation to the shoes by the groom. I doubt not 
that this is iutimded to bring in good luck just as in English 
weddings this is lustily practised fm: the same purpo.se us 1. have 
been informed liy an Englishman Is it a form of flagc^llation 
which is reputed to chase away evil spirits evil influences 
and thereby bring in good luck ? 

3- X. M. Fencer, C)<;eaa of Story ^ VoL VI, {1026), t;). 109, Fcotnote 1, 
See also Crooke, op, ciLi p. 203, 
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Then the bride and her hhojdi (brother’s wife) sit together 
or he together, covered over with a cloth and then the gmom is 
asked to find out his wife. The bhojdi kisses the bridegroom 
Sometimes a lad takes the place of the bhojdi. 

liVhen the bridegroom comes to the ma7idap he is presented 
with a new cloth. Seven married men and the bridegroom 
place eight handfuls of red paddy in a uJcdi. They are bound 
round by a thread by the priest. They then hold the pestle 
together, strike eight times the contents, take a few grains of 
rice which are then wound up and strung round the wrists of 
the bride and the bridegroom. 

The most important ceremony takes place at the mandap. 
To the accompaniment of the recitation of sacred texts the 
priest places the hand of the bride on that of the groom and 
both their hands rest on the upraised palm of the bride’s 
father. This is pmiigrahana or the taking of hands. Water 
is then poured by the father through a chank which is placed 
on the hand of the bride w^ho is embraced by the groom. This 
is called Sankhpdni. In the absence of the father, the brother 
or any other relative officiates. This is the celebrated water 
of donation (daksinodaka) which from time immemorial sanctifies 
all gifts, and therefore, also the gift of the bride.^ 

Then the agnihoma, or sacrificial fire is lighted and the 
necessary ceremony follows. The bridegroom and the bride 
then circumambulate the Vedi, or step what is known as the 
saptapadi, or the seven steps ; this is also called the bhdmar^ or 
going round. They do it seven times. The bride steps in front 
with the groom behind who holds a hand of the bride in his own. 

Thereafter fried paddy is scattered roimd. This is called 
Idvd-chitnd. A small winnowing fan (supa) is placed on the 
hands of the bride, and on the fan some fried paddy (lava) is 
placed by the bride’s brother. It is then scattered round. This 
has also a magic significance, viz., evil scaring. This is also 
regarded as a fertility charm by Dr. Crooke.^ 

Then the ceremony of sindurddna or the application of 
vermilion takes place. The bride’s brother and his wife spread 
a thin cloth, held at both ends by them, over the head of the 
bride, which is uncovered, just close to and above her eyebrows. 
The vermilion on the cloth is stirred by the groom which falls 
on the point of the parting of the hairs of the bride. Or ver- 
milion is applied by the groom with a flaxen pellet (lit. S’an), 
or a fruit called soliagilla, or a small ring, to the sithi (parting of 
the hairs) . 

After Sindurddn when the pair are taken to the Kdhbar or 
the marriage bower or the chamber, the bride’s brother makes a 
feint of opposing the procession. He is pushed away and the 
party proceeds to the Kohbar, This is a reminiscence of 

1 N. M. Penzer, Ocean of Story, Yol. VII, p. 79. ‘' She brought 

water and poured it on the hand of^ that thief and said : * I give you this 
my maiden daughter in marriage’.*’ 

2 Op, cit. p. 327. 
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fairy land. The insinuation is that the hiiKl)aii<l woold be 
sheepish and quite submissive to his future I'nuiuips credi- 
ted with all conceivable Circean charms. 

Then haJms or intricate questions and their a-nswers are 
esTchanged between the parties, as merry iutellig<mce tests, for 
the questions are so designed that tliey are I’iddles and enig- 
mas and are difficult to answer. 

After the return of the females of tlie dhoydpdni the 
groom in a fdlhi is borne by carriers (of t-hc KTihar caste) of the 
bride’s hou>se. He is there received by tlie femah's, a-mi then his 
(Irali or parchhand takes place. On a pla,te a.r(‘ put. betel, gliee, 
lighted camphor, dub, curds and drud rice. All tln^ women, with 
hands or with leaves of pan, warmed oven* the light, indivi- 
dually foment the cheeks of the groom and ]>ut a mark of curds 
(dahilcd Vika) with finger tip on his brow. Tdiis is eaiicd gdlseti. 

The drati is a mode of worship or a manner of showing 
respect to gods or to those to whom honour is due. The man- 
tras of the marriage show tliat the bridegroom is regarded as an 
honoured guest who deserves to be welcomed in tlie way men- 
tioned above or it may have a magical .siginli(*ane(‘. N, M. 
Penzer says.^ : — 

In Upper India the customs at Hindu w(^ddings connected 
with the warding away of spirits is called paracchmi. or it 
may be a charm against the evil eye. 

After this the mother-in-law eomcB and spreads her apron 
before the groom who throws therein a whoh^ hdtajd of sweets. 
Images of Hara and Parvati made of dtd (flour) taken there 
by the groom are then given to the rnotlior-in-Iaw, 

Then follows pan bichchhi ot the% scaitening of pd7i leaves. 
The groom alights from the pdlki ; the bride then gtdis in there 
accompamed by her elder brother’s wife, or in her absemte, her 
mother. A woman on each side of the jidlki stands holding 
a new and a turmeric-tinged cloth passe, h 1 inuiermuith it. Then 
the bride throws five betel leaves on one huIo. They are picked 
up by the groom and handed over to the brida who again 
throws tlicm on the other side. The groom go(‘s to that side 
crawling under the pdlki and again picks thenn up and 
hands them ov<u’ to th(‘ bride. During ilus prota^ss he is beaten 
with a shoe by his brotlmr-in-law. The mild form of iho treat- 
ment is salutation to the shoes by the groom, i doubt not 
that this is iaUmded to bring in good luck just as in ISnglish 
weddings this is lustily practised for the Humc purpose as I iiave 
been informed by an Muglishman. Is it a form of flagtdlation 
which is reputed to chase away evil H[)irits or evil influences 
and thereby bring in gocxl luck ? 


1 H. M. Pea^er, '0mm oj Yob VI. {iU2S), p, 109, Kuot-aoto 1. 

See also Grooke, ojo.'cil.j, p, 293. 
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Then the bride and her bhojdi (brother’s wife) sit together 
or lie together, covered over with a cloth and then the groom is 
asked to find out his wife. The bhojdi kisses the bridegroom^ 
Sometimes a lad takes the place of the bhojdi. 

When the bridegroom comes to the ma7idap he is presented 
with a new cloth. Seven married men and the bridegroom 
place eight handfuls of red paddy in a ukdi. They are bound 
round by a thread by the priest. They then hold the pestle 
together, strike eight times the contents, take a few grains of 
rice which are then wound up and strung round the wrists of 
the bride and the bridegroom. 

The most important ceremony takes place at the ^nandap. 
To the accompaniment of the recitation of sacred texts the 
priest ]Dlaces the hand of the bride on that of the groom and 
both their hands rest on the upraised palm of the bride’s 
father. This is pdnigrahana or the taking of hands. Water 
is then poured by the father through a chank which is placed 
on the hand of the bride who is embraced by the groom. This 
is called Sahhhpdni. In the absence of the father, the brother 
or any other relative officiates. This is the celebrated water 
of donation {daksinodaka) which from time immemorial sanctifies 
all gifts, and therefore, also the gift of the bride.^ 

Then the agnihoma, or sacrificial fire is lighted and the 
necessary ceremony follows. The bridegroom and the bride 
then circumambulate the Vedi, or step what is known as the 
saptapadi, or the seven stejps ; this is also called the bhdmar^ or 
going round. They do it seven times. The bride steps in front 
with the groom behind who holds a hand of the bride in his own. 

Thereafter fried paddy is scattered round. This is called 
Idvd-chitnd. A small winnowing fan (supa) is placed on the 
hands of the bride, and on the fan some fried paddy (lava) is 
placed by the bride’s brother. It is then scattered round. This 
has also a magic significance, viz,, evil scaring. This is also 
regarded as a fertility charm by Dr. Crooke.^ 

Then the ceremony of sindurddna or the application of 
vermilion takes place. The bride’s brother and his wife spread 
a thin cloth, held at both ends by them, over the head of the 
bride, which is uncovered, just close to and above her eyebrows. 
The vermilion on the cloth is stirred by the groom which falls 
on the point of the parting of the hairs of the bride. ^ Or ver- 
milion is applied by the groom with a flaxen pellet (lit. S an) , 
or a fruit called sohagilla, or a small ring, to the slthi (parting of 

the hairs). rr 

After Sindurdan when the pair are taken to the Kohbar or 
the marriage bower or the chamber, the bride s brother makes a 
feint of opposing the procession, He is pushed away and the 
party proceeds to the Kohbar, This is a reminiscence of 

1 N. M. Ocean of Story, Vol. VII, p. 79. brought 

water and poured it on the hand or that tMef and said : ‘ I give you this 

my maiden daughter in marriage’.” 

2 Op, cit. p. 327. 
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marriage by capture. ThebridaJ ciuunber is .souud-inies <l(aiora- 
ted wilh dlipnnd painting, done with iiug(‘r-(uhis dippcnl in a 
solution of powd<n-cd rice, on the floor and the walls of the room. 

Man‘ia,ge takes place botli at day and idgiit. 

W(‘ Imve already notiee<l the jieculiar rite <rf driidcing the 
blood as yof/a piUty (union drink), or Blneh Kdflvd (increase of 
love) drawn froni the punctunai little Ihiger of the !)ride and 
the bridegroom. In some places, in addition, anotlnn* sort of 
love potion is administered. Lea.V(*B of se!iHitiv<^ plant {laja/uni, 
mimosa fudica) together with otliei’ herl)s, are ixvouml with 
water and made into a |)otion wliich is oiTertai to tlu^ groom at 
the bride’s house by the vidhkari, or one who pcui’onns the rites. 

The custom of mixing or exchanging blood pnn'ails among 
certain Bengal tribes. F. (J. Conybcare alhuh's to the (uistom in 
Brittany where the bridegroom sncks a. droj> of blood from an 
incision made below the l)ride’B left brea,std 

Then there is the practice of applicatioii of vcu-milion, or the 
fixing of UMl, or spangles worn by llinclu womcm of good 
caste, which forms part of the sohdg or the lucky trouHscaii. It 
is affixed to the girl’s forehead at the marriage, and is worn 
until her husband’s deatli. The Imsis of fikU heiiig vermilion, if 
it is worn, vermilion ma-y he diB|)ensed with.“ 

Evidence seems to point to th<‘ fa,><d)thai all thes <5 uses of 
vermilion or real lead are later survivals of tlu‘ original blood 
rite by which a woman was receiv(ul into her Inisband’s clan. 
This explanation has not liowever found indviM’snl a(u*<^-ptancc. 
and Westermark {IJislory of Htmian Marriayv, voi. Ill, pp, 446- 
448) considers that colour red is used in mar!iag<i rites in 
circumstances which do not allow us to pr<^su^ne t hat the use of 
it is the survival of an earlier [iraciice of using inunan blood. 
Although he does not advance |>roof tlu^ contrary, he gives a 
large number of useful references on the. us<‘ of r(sl in wed<ling 
rites. Dr. Grooke in a paper on The Hill 'dhi'hes of Central 
Indian Hills^^ (Jotirn, AnthropoL Inst, f//. Bn’L, Nenv Heries, vol. 
1, 1899, p. 220, et seq,) in which he nnuitions a cases of marriage 
by capture in wdiich a Bhuiyar girl wresth^s with a youth as he 
applies vermilion to her hair. He says Mon' obvious still is 
the motive of the blood (covenant. Hert^ we can observe the 
stages of the degra.<laiion of custom from tin’s use of bhxKl druavn 
from the little fing(‘r of the husband which is mixixl with IxdK'l 
and eaten by the bride among some of tlm Bengal trilx's (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ il 189, 201). The nextstugc*- comes 
a-motig tlic Kurmis where the blood is mixcsl with la<‘. dye, 
lastly comes the rite <x)mmon to all the tribes, by which the 
bridegroom, often in secrecy, a<^v«W6d by aslicei, rubs vermilion 

J- h\ iX (Juuybaaro, A tSfUiumt Marriage (Umom in troiklorCf V'ot 
XVni, p. 448 (1907). 

2 3Sr. M. Peimer, Ocean of Story, VoL II, p. 22 II, 
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on the parting of the girl’s hair, and the women relatives smear 
t^heir toes with lac dye-all palpable degradation of the origS 
blood rite That this rite is sacramental is clearly shown b| the 
fact that the widow after her husband’s death sLmnlv wishes 
off the red from her hair, and flings the little box in which she 
keeps the colouring matter into running water, I have my- 
self seen that when a Hindu Bengali husband of the Kayastha 
caste was dead, on the litter on which his corpse was placed, 
was put the Sindur Kauta (box) which was consumed along with 
ins mortal remains. ® 


Blood covenant was necessary in an age of distrust and 
mutual nostility and solemn pacts were entered into by tbe 
transfusion of the blood of the covenanting parties into each 
other s veins, which knit them together for life.^ Amongst 
many tribes, this is still practised, commonly styled ‘'blood bro- 
therhood, or if the parties be a male and female, they are looked 
upon as brother and sister, who though belonging to different 
septs or different tribes are faithful to each other unto death and 
never do an unfriendly thing. 

From the time of the Atharvaveda down to our modern 
days numerous devices are practised as love charms and the 
literature is redolent of them. 

The bridegroom is invariably accompanied by his younger 
brother or some young person as he starts for the bride’s house 
called Shahbald, 'corresponding to Nitbara (in Ra(ffi,- Bengal) 
or Mitbara (rnitra-barai friend of the groom, being his playfellow' 
of younger days) in Bengal. Does it point to a relic of the one- 
time prevalent custom so widely practised of the levirate ? 
The rather free behaviour of the wife towards her husband’s 
younger brother noticed in the account of kinship relations 
of various tribes, and races — her potential future husband — 
tends to add strength to the hypothesis. 

The sister of the bridegroom figures prominently in some 
of the marriage rites, e.gr., Ddl dJioi, lava bhunjd and dm-mahud 
hd vihdnd ; the sister of the bridegroom’s father takes the 
next place. It is the lingering trace of matriarchate in these 
rites. 

I am appending eighteen marriage songs some of which 
have been collected for me by my student, Chandrika Prasad, 
for which I am very much thankful to him. 

I have tried my best to translate the songs which also 
I am appending. I hope I have succeeded in preserving the 
sense, though, perhaps, T may have erred in one or two words 
or passages. 

The songs possess a charm all their own, both for the 
quaint language and the sense they convey. 


1 Ibid, toe cit. 

2 Frazer, The Golden Bough (1923), pp. 202, 113. 


APPKNDIX A. 


Ti-;xt oI'' MAHiitAtn-: Hoxas, 

(H 

(h'nenif 

Raja Janakji ko kanya kuinan, 
ghai' gharapiTiali jiathuvata hihai* 

KaglniuHikdaiiii aaialana khahar Riyo, 
gajavaji udavaia iivata hiaai. 

Kaja I )a.sra( haji ka t’Hriytt |aitra, 
1‘aghiivani caipa aadax'ata hihai, 

Raglmaandaua caiaiaaa khal>ar <Iiyo, 
gajavaji udiivatii avata luhai. 

Ya bariylit sadaka l)ia ay«i, 
rilhi nuiHlifir gluT liya ; 

Raghvinaialaaa eaialana kliaJ>ar diy«>, 
gajaviiji vakivata avata hdaii. 

Yava i’tagluiaath bangia bit* ayu, 

Sala SHHuran gluT 

kbiglivuuirabuai aiuidjiua kbabar tliyo, 
gajavaji vidavat a, avata Inbai. 

Abiva liaghuaafcik maiuiap bia u\'o, 
panditit V(Mbi padlnt vatu hiiati 

iiaghunaridana ramdana klutbfir iljyM, 
giijavaji udfivata avata tnbai, 

Yava Raghuuath koldatr tae ay<»j 
Hall Hfirhujiin ghvr liyi», 

K.ngliunandana aatulaint kbabar tliy«», 
gajavaji lujiavnla avata inbai, 

Yiiva Ragiiunuili rnaha! Ia(‘ iiya* 
ahoti iUHi lailu nagiaadiyo, 

Raghunandiuia tNiiaiana kin»bar di}*s 
gajuvaji talstvala avata iiibai. 


m 


Utmml 
{KumUrl ffit)# 

-Riadokha Vadtiudi SltaHtuHtarb kantu tlddu naynn dlun« 
Pakir iud linghinumdnna j katluna dhsunddut blmya. 

Rho tl'ulaha ya,va had hihai^ kniui vidhi viyaha liuy<% 
Ramhi, dlianupi oahtid* Mind ^av jay jay kar«\ 
Pamsiu'itma kiaibar jannulRi* Bftai Htya \'iyali hnyt*. 
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(3) 

General 8oyigs» 

J anak grha SIta Kumari aur Rama dulaha bhaye : 

Muni sava mil sava hala likhi patra Avadha eale. 

Munike vacana yava sunala Raja, mana cita barasita bhaye ; 
pala bhari sona denge, malin, ajab jahaja bane. 

Mali guthe camp a maun, soneka ehatra dhare ; 
gajbar diya hai nagada, nrpati bariyat cale. 


( 4 ) 

Tilak Song* 

Ganapati carana manaiye raeiye, sarise sohag kiya sarise, 

Sohag Rukmini Krsnaker se kamint ihma dahi de Janamdehri, 
Racahi ko rasakam koi sakhi he sajahi devai patra manai ke, 

Koi hasti cadke dan dije Rvar Rukminike, 

Rukmini ker viya haRukma gaja thmad hoye than Rulona Jo than 

_ Rukma Jo de tavse Sisupalse 

Ah Rukmini jo vat janave, Krsna aye duare aye. 


(5) 

Tilah Song, 

Janak Kuman ko viyaha, so mahgala gaiye gayi. 

Man gala cahu yuvati yuvatl mukha aneala divo, cira pahiran 
kanak Sbharan, pSn mukh me bhari divo. 

^ir ^obhe sindur bindur rabiyan ugi parate aye, 

Candar badan utejita unko, pulakita siir gayiye. 

Lai piyar khule madva pan mukh me bhari divo, 

Cirapahiran kanakabharan, pan mukh me bhari ^ivo. 

Kanak thambh besi tar kanake kanak kalsa yahma, dhar bharpur 
jalkar amrapal haldi upar phulhar dhare, 

Purahar te tapus chaiye vipara bolaiye, vidhi se chouka puraiye, 
vipra bolaiye. 


(6) 

Tilah Song* 

Ganapati gahiye Gane4, Kvara gahiye Gopal, 

Se Sitaker dulaha nandan, nahi e Jagatar cand, 
lye Sitaker natha sanatha hmai, Raghukula ke anand. 
Avadhpati, Avadhpati, anaho bolaihe,^ 

Ahe nanha Sana purukha Raghunath, take vijaya aye. 
Baitho Ram samharo asan, jhalak hira laljdai ; 
thar bhari gajmoti anala, hira manik laJ hai. 

Ahe, malinike paral hai kar sirahi bhari sindur ; 
hath hastini diyo kaiithe vaje nepur vaje hai ; _ 
harakhi ke jab calala malini. Ram Candra dohai hai, 
Aho, malinike aro cahiye pator sirahu bhar sindura hai. 
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( 7 ) 

harjan Song* 

Sui)ha. iapui <Huinu>, viynliau riravi riilihavaii ; 

(Jovnrahi a>yj;'aa ni])Un, gajonioli ajutk |nirao. 

tSuvariinahi kalasa ilharito, dtpa \*aru«*, liaghaiuilha- - 

viyalnan eiravi rakhava,n. 

Ani |)aiidm{» r)a8ra,l,Iijiko itudiyaii ajluiri {)liarao, 

Ani baithiu) Janakjlke batb .siialtiraiii tusuiLdyil Idiarao. 
viyahan eiravi rakiulvaii. 

Ani Imithavala dulraita Babuku, maJ iyaii ajhuri bharavala; 
Ani lauthavala dulari b{^tike, Hiialuratu niauyiya lilunavvala 
viyiibana. eiravi rakliavan. 


Mabhiagk Hongs. 

Bnie Ka sehla. 

KhojiSto kliojbie rnidin sahar paisgele Are kaun Buja yhar §Sdire, 
Motidanse guthoga seVda, guthiia iiure mvvi g'»ri nmliniya 
Eh dekhiin rnalini nine dni'uaijwa. 

Hathi lado ghodfi livorn. Art' biiihi yjaxla averts 

Moti danse guthega sohlii guUuIa aura nier? ;MtrT niaHniya, 

Avo live inidini l)eto darwajweine. Arts karu Iduiri yuki mul i*e, 

Aloti darso guthega stdda guthiia, aur(» uHua geri lualiniya. 

Lakhon malial mol karatuhain. Are, iiro, uav lialai dihi, aiir are 
nav cacil dila ; aur moti darse gutliega stdda guthiia auro meri 
gori inaliniya. 


(10 

Bete ka mihana* 

Sons ko khadmi eadhi thikl tiulraila Italai, 
Maliyit rnalini luTi’ik piiro, go tnai, 

Maliyii je sutnl btlgre Imgieva. 

Maliui sutal |>hull>nriya, ge mayi. 

Ullii kriiuyt' mtdiui maliya jrigavnyts 
Duare dulruita Babu thad, mayi. 

An rt>j in*(^ gatnrua galiyiho na avaye, 
ajn IcaiHtt duare hi fiiad, go mayi, 

i^iya tor ghatio gamru gal ro fnuipuu. 
Kiyetor bhatijS mudanvniib go mayi. 

Nahi mor ghatio maliniya ga<J re gmlpua 
Nahi inor bhalijil mudariva, gf* milyi, 
Hamnihitm ghar nifdiniya laguna utidud, 
Aro gaj matirli guthi doho, go mayi, 

aro gaj aro gaj ghtiHihoho (lularuR, 
aro gaj juor kaisan Imi, go iniyi* 
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Atho hati guthi hai maliniya aire jhalre 
Bic me guthal cmad suraj va, ge mayi. 

Sehe pahari yava niksu Bamji Babu, 

Mohi rahle parivarva, ge mayi. 

Bat hi rijhato dularua bat re batohiya, 
Kmuyevma rijhato pani bharni, ge mayi. 

Madva hi rijhato dularua beti ke bap, 

Vedi tar beti ke mayi, ge mayi. 

Kohbar rijhato dularua sali sarhajiya, 
Palahga rijhato dulhiniya, ge mayi. 

Dhany tohar mayi dularua dhany tohar bap, 
Jihi kokhi lelehe avatar, ge mayi, 

Yakhni hi aroma mori bari re vayasva, 

Pair gholiye gholi pailani, ge mayi, 

Kuchhu khaili kuchu pair paili 
Kuchu pair dui dhalkailan. ge mayi. 


(10) 

‘Ganpaii ji ha — uvtan laganeJce samay gaya jata hai, 

Sri Ganpati vandiye Hari Hari ^ 

Tahma veiii nidhir mandap card 

^ Lagamo Hari uvatana. 

Tahma gai ke govar adgna lipamo 

Lagamo Hari uvatana. 

Tahma gajmoti cauk puramo 

Lagamo Hari uvatana. 

Suvarn kalas’ Imaye purhar dharmu 
Lagamo Hari uvatana. 

Tahma manimaya dTpa bharaye 

Lagamo Hari uvatana. 

Sona ke sihasana asana laymu 

Lagaiiye Hari uvatana. 

Tahma Hadhe Kfsna ani bithaval 

Lagamo Hari uvatana. 

Yav aur gahmua ker uvatana lagamo 
Lagamo Hari uvatana. 

Tahma raisarisva tel 

Lagamo Hari uvatana, 

Sona ke smidura bhari smidura 

Lagamo Hari uva^na. 

Tahrha pmac sohagin mangal gaval 
Lagamo Hari uvatana. 

Tulsidas prabhu eho mangal gave 

Lagamo Hari uvatana. 

Tahma le darpan mukh dekhmo ^ 

Lagamo Hari uvatana. 
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(II) 

Mandapa Soiuh 

IMadvh 8ol>ho Hhm Jaiinki ; 

Ciuikai) iuth<> Huinudhi Hfuniuiiiiii, 

,}anuk,i»fhjmH* euhal piihi ; 

lihupii .sajik(« hariii. uyri, 

Huyana ainrta yaliiha ralio, 

Bara-t Harai BUia. lihaiimri khulumhi, 

Madvii s«bhe jodi. 

ilanf^a kosari |>a4^ jama, 

Kan inolihu lahi, 

Dasraf ha J anaka jairbodliiyi', 

Bliayo man mimi. 

8ira dinasindur Itam dulahii 
vSiya snndar khnlili shi, 

Vfljn viiju rl anaka gana gun a kartg 
Nit a ainria, java Indn ; 

Siya Ikimsc^ ananda lihayo, 

Suruloksi' phui jhari |>arn. 


(12) 

Aslniad-^bimh ke Bapwfi^ 

Hfiri hnl siudnm tl»n 

< Jaya ({ajmliinr Pariyag Idadliav 
liar la jnri Iknjnidh. 

1 1 aid yugn yuga tnhar nhivid 
Ivani yugn yugn. 

Ikuli tap kailidN* rani, gaura rand. 

Svvnmi inilalo llhnlanath, 

Bard vagi' yugo tohar aldvat, 

Ivitrd yugn yug<'. 

diihrnu l^var Mahadnv riuti 
gaura kn vhivnt , 

Bard yaga ynj»n tohar old Vat. 

Bald yugn yugo. 

Thuii t'up kidloho Hani Badharaid Byarl 
tS valid nuluto Kr inHi'ainlraji 

Bani yugi' yugo tolmr oldvkl, 

Bald yngt' yugo, 

Yugo yugn ji\*ahiim BH KfanarandrajF 
iiatn Kadhika Byarii kn oluvat 
Raid yugo yugo 

'Foliar nhiviii, iiaid yugo y«go< 
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(13) 

Cumana Song, 

Sri Ramjike sehla viraje, 

Ek tilak sobhe illar. 

Cal ho, sakhi, Ram cumave. 

Kanahl Ramjike sona viraje, 
tilak sobhe, lilar. 

Cal ho, sakhi, Ram cumave, 

Cal ho, sakhi, Slyajl cumave, 

R_amjlke sirapara ehatra viraje, 
Slya gale vana mal, 

Cal ho, sakhi, Ram cumave, 

Cal ho, sakhi, Slyajl cumave. 


(14) 

Kohhar Song, 

Pmac gota gueba pmacis gofca pan, 
palahga baithal hain Ramji Babu 
khade gua pan, 

Palahga baithal hain Ramji Babu khade gua pan, 

Maciya baithahli hain SIta pyarl Rani badananehari, 
Kiya mukh'a ahe prabhu kunne kunaval, 

Kiya mukha ahe prabhu gadhle sonar, 

Abujha age Rani abujha ajnan 
Manusya age dhani na gadhe sonar, 

Nagr buliye buli bole kotval 

Raja ghare ahe Ramji Babuparal hahkar, 

Man mor daga maga citta hai udas 
Aisani sundarl chori na jaiba divan ; 

Divan jaibe he prabhu khaibe gua pan, 

Baithale cautr cadhi sunbe pur an ; 

Mukhe khayibe, hai prabhu, bari gua pan, 

Vacana bujhaibe he prabhu raja darbar. 


(15) 

Kohhar Song. 

Kajijike bag me eand hai Surujva, ^ 

Are tahitara Ramji Babu drhasal hain sejia. 

Are hihasate khelate geli ladli Sita pyar^ranl, 
Are lapaki chail chela dahni hai bahmiya, 

Are aju lado yane na dehge 

Sohag ki hai ratiya. 
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Aro c'ho.i chaiiii chaila (ImIhu hai balutnya, 

Are plml. jh-yenge fiabkhtaali iiiaaak pariht* lialuliiya 
Art^ iijii ke raiiya. 

Knho k<^ hai Kaukh<Midi kulu^ kt^ hai hahitiiyn., 

Are iiju .sehii^ ke raMyn, 

8<)h»g ki hjii ratiya» 

Are iiju gaurike yaae ua 
Seliag ke lull ratiya* 

Are seiia ke hai waiiklieudi Manjal k«' liai {(ahtiuya 
Are ajii lado ke vhih" na « length, 

Soling ke hai ratiyu. 

Are kill! dehgo Hahkhevidi j«Hlui deiige hahiiiiya, 

Are ajvi lado ko yime na dohg«% 

Ar<‘ ajii gaun ke yano ini dehgo. 


( 10 ) 

Kohhar tSotig, 

(5har |)ichuaro btdiya ki gaehiynia. 

Age niayi phiil pludale eakniiriyaj ( Kaenuriya). 

See phida lotlhe gtvla liahn iiatn]! I hdni, 

Age laayi lodhong^^ |dnd kaine kaiee lodhtn'ige, 

Lodliehge inai to Hoim k(^ dalainu'n. 

Age miiyi guthohge liar kaina kai.se, 

(hithahgo rnai to iMitkere d«»riy;n 
Ag{^ ninyi |;,»ahneoge liar kaise kaise, 

Seho hkr pahine Babu liarnjf Halm; 

Ag!'! nuiyi paldn eakd*' aaanrariya. 

Dlnra ealti, dhira eahi, Babn Hmnji Habu. 

Age mayi uajygi hai ihdhiniya, 

Age pafcari hai <luliiiidya» 

■Hk koH gala Babu, dta koH gela, 

Ag,e mayi tuti khani phui hurva gi* mayi. 
Hauiya bhatub^ to hain kudafc pani haraui t 

Ago mayi loki na hhaihe phid liatvago luuyi ; 
Kho bar lokaio xuaiyare bahiniya. 

Age mayi nur lokto dtdhiniya go mayi, 

JMaiya bahuiya. namar gharhi me <'harlniu, 

Age mayi komal hai didltiniya, 

Agii mayi xtajtigi hai duihiniVa, 
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( 17 ) 

Kohhar Song, 

Kahvmahi^upajala nariyal gueva, 

Aho kahvmahi dinatrivo pan re, albela 
Albela dulha nind ghurme hai. ’ ’ 

Madwa hi upajala nariyal gueva hai. 

Am kohbara dmatrivo pan re, albela, 

Albela dulha nind ghurme hai. 

Seho pan khai gela ladila Ramji Babu hmai, 

Aho rahgi gela battiso dmat re. albela, 

Albela dulha nind ghurme hai. 

Hansi puche behansi puche sundari Sita pyarl rani hai 
prabhu dekhe deho dmatiya ke jyoti re, albela 
Albela dulha nind ghurme hai. ’ 

Raise hame dekhe devo dihatiya ke jyotivS he, 

Rani kohbar sas bahufc re, albela, 

Albela dulha nind ghurme hai. 

Dekhalmu mai, dekhalmu mai, dmatiya ke jyoti he prabhu 
J aisana purnima naya cand re, albela. " 

Hansi puche behansi puche Babu Ramji Babu hain, 

Dhani, dekhe deho mahgiya ke jyoti re, albela, 

Albela dulha nind ghurme hai. 

Raise hame dekhe devo mahgiyg ke jyoti he, 

Dekhat hi lagata sneh re, albela, 

Albela dulha nind ghurme hai. 

Jaisana purnima nayg cand re, albela. 

Albela dulha nind ghurme hai. 


( 18 ) 

Kohhar Song. 

Karni ke bag mahe acche acche hain kaliyma, 
Tahitara Ramji Babu dmasal hain sejiya, 
Hmasate khelate geli iScili Sita Pyari Ram. 

Lapaki chail chela dahiniya hai bahiyma, 

Chodo chela, chodo chela, dahinihai bahiyma, 
Aho phuti jat fiankh cudi muruk padehi bahiyma, 

^ankh cu(ii phutato he sohave sona cudi pahraib, 
Aho. pheru ke gadhaye devo sona ke kahgna 
Sabhvma baithala tmohe sasura (Narayan Babu) 

Aho tore putjha Ramji todi del hain kahgna. 
Rathi ker kahgna hai dulhin kathi ke khelanva 
Aho kathi hi jadal accha eho bhal kangna. 

Sona ker kahgana hai sasur rupake khelanva, 

Aho motiya jadal accha eho bhal kahgna. 

Hove de dulhih pasarati hai hatiya, ^ 

Aho pheru ke aisahi dev sonaker kahgna. 
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SftbhviTjii baithHhi tniohe HHwvira Ihrido’H faihor or irmridfafcher) 
Aho, raum ka inahalva nn' hhulai gok^ ho ahtiriya, ' 

KhMiikm* euriya hai Ihilni kn.t.hi ko khohMiwiott* 

Aho kathi ko jadal sau’ho ola* l*hal (‘huriya, 

Sooakor churiyii hni Htlhoh rupH kor hai limtliiya, 

Aho hirvh Jadai at'oha «»hf» hlial rlniriya. 

Hove do prill Bil>u paoraii Imi hat iya 
Aho churiya oioahi ke jarouiyfi halh hai daiv. 

Yava llama hoaili Khra^'fiM Habu ke botva 
Aho ulii na hornh dhuni olio IdiHl hai elmriya. 

Yava hama hoail» Ktikh|i Haho ke luOiya 

Aho kanakhi no herah PrulihtijT, oho Idial hai kahgnii 





APPENDIX B. 

Thanslation of Marriage Songs. 


( 1 ) 

General Songs. 

There is the maiden daughter at the house of Raja Janakjl, 

Sends he letters to house and house. 

Sends the news to Raghunandan, the sandal (of the family), 
Comes he fleeting with swift horses and elephants. 

There be the four sons of Raja Dasaratha ; and Ram strings 
the bow. 

Sends the news to Raghunandan, the sandal (of the family) ; 
Comes he fleeting with swift horses and elephants. 

When the procession came to the middle of the street, 

The wayfarers and passengers did it surround. 

Sends the news to Raghunandan, the sandal (of the family), 
Comes he fleeting with swift horses and elephants. 

When Raghunandan reached the outer chambers. 

His brother-in-law and father-in-law did him encircle ; 

Sends the news to Raghunandan, the sandal (of the family), 
Comes he fleeting with swift horses and elephants. 

When Raghunandan reached the mandap, 

The Pandit was causing the Vedas to be recited ; 

Sends the news to Raghunandan, the sandal (of the family), 
Comes he fleeting with swift horses and elephants. 

When Raghunandan reached the hohbar ; 

Gathered round him his sisters-in-law (wife’s sisters and wives 

of her brothers), , , i. -i v 

Sends the news to Raghunandan, the sandal (of the family), 
Comes he fleeting with swift horses and elephants. 

When Raghunath reached the inner chambers, 

The little wife did him embrace. ^ . m v 

Sends the news to Raghunandan, the sandal (of the tamily }, 
Comes he fleeting with swift horses and elephants. 


( 2 ) 

General Song. 

{Kumari Git), 

Song before marriage. 

Sits on the window the beautiful Sita, her eyes bedimmed 
with tears at the sight of her lord. ^ ^ 

Lean is Raghunandan and hard (mighty) is the bow (he is to 

(ThrSuses she). “If this groom fail (f 

break the bow) how is the marriage to take place . 

SSSSiSSSsr— 
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llioro (li<I i<am break the ^hetuieil the nmnu ail t-he shouts 
of vi(‘,tory (iit appimist'). 

I’luj nows (ii(i rrvaoh I’nrsuraina : 

That, Kama, and S?ta were married. 


Ci) 

iSfing hejore mnr ridge. 

At the honso of .Innaka be Hita kuimirf 
(inaidcai virgin) and the groom, Karim. 

Ail tiio muniB imad, and write down all tlie information in letter 
whiidi is sent to .^vadli (Aytalhya), 

t he Kaja hcau’d the words of ihe IVinnis, 

(daddoiK'd was his heart and his soul. 

Filling the |)late witli gcdd shall I givi? thee, raaUrn, if a 
wonderful sinp them niakest. 

Th(‘ niali wreathes the. liritlal erowu wit h cninpu flowers. 

Casts h<i a gtihlen <a’own ; 

Mount they the ex(;('llent elephant, and siuind the drums that 
tlio king starts on tln^ bridal |>roeeasion. 


(4) 


Tilak iSmig. 

Salntation tf> the had, of Gannpati ; 

Make rmidy with eari* the reeeptaele for sohag (.sba/nr, vennilion) ; 

For h<d-okeniug the bh‘ss(*d life of Hnkmiui and Krishna {the 
liritle and tlu) groom) sprinkle duhi (enrdH) on the door frame; 

For imu’oaHing the happim^sH of Wvar and liukininr let some one 
(mkhl) inak(^ suitable diauirntions ; 

In honour of t,h(^ paint let Home one ritle elephant and Bcafcter 
gifts therefrom ; 

It iH the marriage of liukmiru, 

Kukma staudK at- a plaee with the ele|:diant^ maily to give her 
over to ^i^upala ; 

Ah, wlien Uukiuini sent word to liriMlina, 

A letter arrived at, the tloor t,hat Krishna \va« eomhig. 


m 

Tilak Bang. 

It is tho inarriagi^ of .Tanaka kumarf, 

Therefore Hing auspieiona Hongn, O aing, 

() pray for aunpiei^H {wmlf/filaj, O ytHiihftd girb, ami I will 
rtward ye with soarfH {mukM-ahmlft], wearing apparels, gold 
^ ornanuuitH, and h(d.el to hi! the mouth ; 

Bhina tfio d<d,H of vermilifsa on the head, 

As doth Hhitm th(?> Hwti when peeping in the morning ; 

Hor moou-flUiO doth !>aarn blooming ; ning ravinhing timoH, 

Let the mWiwU whiuo with rml and yellow ; 
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(And for your pains) I will reward thee with scarfs, wearing 
apparels, gold ornaments, and betel to fill the mouth • * 

Near the golden post arrange in greater number the golden 
pitchers, filled to the brim with water, wherein place turmeric 
mango sprigs and cover it with the lid ; " 

Place pan on purhar, and call the priest ; 

Make the square with proper rites, call the priest. 


( 6 ) 

Tilak Song. 

Sing to (in praise of) Ganapati, Ganel, sing to I^var, Gopai. 

He 1 is the lord of SIta, the delighter, not the moon of the world. 

He is the lord of Sita, her lord, the delighter of the family of 
RagJiu. 

The lord of Ayodhya, the lord of Ayodhya, ask and bring 
him here. 

Ahe, the delicate person like Raghunath, like him victorious too. 

Sit, O Ram, sit securely, bespangled with diamonds red ; 

Have we brought the plate filled with pearls, diamonds, jewels — 

_ all red (resplendent). 

Ahe, bedaubed with vermilion is the black head (with raven 
hairs) of the malinl 

To her is given a female elephant, decked with a string of 
tinkling bells. 

Gladdened as she moves (she says) “Thanks to thee, 0, 
Ramchandra, 

O, further demands the wMinlfi a silken cloth and vermilion 
more for the head.” 


( 7 ) 

Lagan Song. 

Fix the auspicious time for marriage, fix it for (to secure) 
long life (i.e.f to the bridal pair). 

Besmear the yard with cowdung and paint the square with 
pearls (in vermilion). 

Place golden pitchers, light the lamps. 

For it is Raghunath ’s marriage, for long life. 

Bring and seat him, the son of Dasrathji, 

Fill (the plate) with heaps of pearls ; 

Bring and seat the daughter of Janakji ; 

Paint full the mangiya with vermilion ; 

For long life in this marriage. 

(They) brought and seated the beloved Babu, 

Filled (they the plate) with heaps of pearls ; 

They brought and seated the beloved girl. 

Painted full the mafigiya with vermilion 
For long life in this marriage. 


1 The bridegroom. 

2 She says that she demands. 
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(ii(i Ivara break Hhutited the Hiunis all ftlie shouts 

oi* vi{‘.tory (in apj>hnis<\). 

1lje lanvs (U(l reaeh PurHurama ; 

11int Ibima. an<i 8ila wt*r«' nmrrifHl, 


( 3 ) 

* SoHfj bejorr mftrrhtge. 

At t.ho lioust) f>f rhumka he fSFtil kutnari' 

(mai(l<'n viri'in) and the gronrn, Ihuna. 

All th(^ miniis ine(d. niul write d«*vvn all the information in letter 
\vhi(;h is .s<int- to Ava<lli (Ayodhya), 

\Vii(ai the Kfija, hi‘urd the words of the Munis, 

(UaddeuKid WHS his Inairfc and his soid. 

Pilling the plate with gt)ld shall I givr* thee, mairrii, if a 
wonderful ship th<jn inakost. 

The niali wreat hes the, liridal erown with cmnpa tlow’ors, 

Casts he a golden erown ; 

Mount they the oxcf'Ilont ele|)hant and H<»«nd tliO drums that 
the king starts on the l:>ridnl proeession. 


( 4 ) 

TiUtk Song, 

8aluta.l{en tt) the fet*t of Ganapati ; 

Make rejidy with eart' the reet^ptaele for mhng {isindiir^ vermilion) ; 

For betokeniiig tins hhwsed life of linkmini anti Krishna (the 
hritU' anti tins groom) sprinkle dahl (eurds) <,>n the door framt); 

For ineroasing the ha])pi!ieHB of llvar and liukinin? hd> some one 
{mkhi) make suitable dinjorations ; 

In honour of the pidnt let stime one ritie the olephaut anti scatter 
gifts therefrom ; 

It is tho nniTriage of Kukmim* 

Itukina stands at' a. place witli the ckiphaitt* ready to give her 
over to l^isupala ; 

Ah, when linkmini sent word to KriHhna, 

A letter arrivtsi at tho door tliat Krishna wtis coming. 


m 


Tilak Smig, 

It is tho marriag(‘ of danaka knmarf, 

Therefore sing uuspieious Ht)ngH* i) sing. 

0 pray for auspices {mt^galn)^ (> youthful girls, and 1 will 
rewarxl ye with Hc^arfs wcH^ritig apparels, gold 

ornamentH, and hehd U> tUl the tnouth ; 

Bhine tho dots of v<»rmilion on the hoinh 

As doth slnno the sun whoa pooping in tho morning ; 

Her mcK)n 4 *^c 2 tioth beam blooming ; sing ravislung tunos. 

Lot tho nmiwU shino with rod and yellow ; 
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weariag 


(And for your pains) I will reward thee with scarfs 
apparels, gold ornaments, and betel to fill the mouth’- 
Near the golden post apange in greater number the golden 
pitchers, filled to the bnm with water, wherein place turmeric 
mango sprigs and cover it with the lid ; 

Place pan on purhar, and call the priest ; 

Make the square with proper rites, call the priest. 


( 6 ) 

Tilah Song. 

Sing to (in praise of) Ganapati, Gane4, sing to I^var, Gopai. 

He 1 is the lord of Sita_, the delighter, not the moon of the world. 

He is the lord of SIta, her lord, the delighter of the family of 
Baghu. 

The lord of Ayodhya, the lord of Ayodhya, ask and bring 
him here. 

Ahe, the delicate person like Raghunath, like him victorious too. 

Sit, O Ram, sit securely, bespangled with diamonds red ; 

Have we brought the plate filled with pearls, diamonds, jewels— 

_ all red (resplendent). 

Ahe, bedaubed with vermilion is the black head (with raven 
hairs) of the malim 

To her is given a female elephant, decked with a string of 
tinkling bells. 

Gladdened as she moves (she says) ‘^Thanks to thee, 0, 
Ramchandra, 

0, further demands the mallni,^ a silken cloth and vermilion 
more for the head.” 


(7) 

Lagan Song. 

Fix the auspicious time for marriage, fix it for (to secure) 
long life {i.e.f to the bridal pair). 

Besmear the yard with cowdung and paint the square with 
pearls (in vermilion). 

Place golden pitchers, light the lamps, 

For it is Raghunath’s marriage, for long life. _ 

Bring and seat him, the son of Dasrathjf, 

Fill (the plate) with heaps of pearls ; 

Bring and seat the daughter of Janakji ; 

Paint full the mangiya with vermilion ,* 

For long life in this marriage. 

(They) brought and seated the beloved Babu, 

Filled (they the plate) with heaps of pearls ; 

They brought and seated the beloved girl. 

Painted full the mafigiya with vermilion 
For long life in this marriage. 


t The bridegroom. 

2 She says that she demands. 
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m 

The uiarrlittjv mntfh for thr hride.groojji. 

Prnci‘i‘(!in^ in qu»‘.si did 1 hn JVni{d<‘ »‘:arljuHi-iiuik(*r ♦'ntcr fclio cifcv 
I say in whai Raja’s hnnsfi is tfant' w.alilini^ y ' " 

1 shall \v«'avt‘ wraalh t«> rascnnbii* tluit of am// f ijonrlH),” 

“ WouldsI thon Htriiu^ ? Citino, fair nirtiioi iiufa*, 
iiVn' I sf“<^ the yato. O inaiini, 

Xlio rlaplnnds do li{»ld ; ouiup iho hooKss, 

(), hoi'sos ajui <‘l{‘{>luints tin oomo.*’ 

“ I filiall woavtt wnailli to rtssoinldo that, of ftnarld' 

‘‘ Wouldst ihon strinii; ? Rtano fair niolhi niiiM'.” 

‘‘ jlaslt* thnt' ontihtj tho groom is at. tin* do<»r 
O, gnnd ly dt'> wo valut* lurn ; 

“1 shall woavf* \vrt*aM» to n'StanIdo tiait «»f poarl .d' 

iMany tloes liic inalin sot tho print* ttn tht* w»’oath ,* 

O, lum* (lakhs) mon^ d<H*8 the grand-fnthor gi\o. 

And, (>, nint‘ (lakhs) dta's tho nnolt* giv**. 


(“•>) 

Th' hridal crown of the hrhierprmnh 

Wear'ing goiticai sandals ststinls the hohiveti Ruhii, 

Anti oalls Itaidix’, () nirilt\ O mdlinif () notthord 
TIh> mull was slet'ping in the ttrohard, 

And {\\o mail nl Ui tho tlow<*r gardon . 

’rh»3 inftlin rises and awakonH th<» ninh\ ^ 

Blands at. t-ho door lh»^ hr^lovtal Hahn. () niot ian'd' 

‘‘Olherdnys, O rnstie, yon never trt»d tluH lam* j 
Mow is it that today you Htaiai ati tlie rioor ? 

What, has happent'd t.«» you ; fool, in it f/ta/ yttf/mo 
Or is ib the rHiohia of your ne{>lanv V '' 

O inaliuiya, it is not //ad tjadpud hap|)eiied to na* : 

Nor is it the mittfna (.)f rny neplievv ; 

At my hnus(% O maliuiyig has Intjon hegim nln*nfly ; 

And wreat.la*. tun tht* hritlul ertnvn (gaj "luta’) " 

** you <‘ry on, cry on, (jnj fjNj\ () ladttvetl ; 

Hut of what tdher kind can hridal crown Ih^ ? 

On the taght corntu'rS did the malin uaaive dangling frills, 

And in the midtUe did hIui inlay a intjon ami a sun, t ) umtlan’ ; 

Wearing tht* erowti when rnutf*- tatt Hninji Ihdai, 

The nH*nila*rs (d tin* huu,Mehtdd wen* gr<*atly ehiiriniMl, 

<) m<dht*r. 

ria* wayfarers, O httlov**tl, will Imh pleasetl tin tile \gay ; 

And tin* iematu tlrawta's of wah*r at tie* well. 

Ami at- t'h<^ madwu will ht* pleaHtal tho fatlu*r «d tin* brith?. 

And at the foot of the <<rdi, the tnt»thr>r of thc' hrklei 
O inothor ; 

And at- tlai kohbnr will lai |ileitand tha HiHtt*rs c>f tin* hrith* and 
wives of the hrlde’a hrottvera, 

And the hri<hs h<‘rH<df at the hriihd eoueh ; 

Blessed is y<nir mother* O helovt*d, UlesHetl is your father* 

In whoKt* womb y<at aj’o horn* O mother, 

^ O mother,— the refrain, « Have you heetano a viHhmary t 

'KAicja 
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When, O mother, I was young (Lit. twelve years of a<ye) 

I sported with pailani,'^ 0 mother, 

Spinning it round with my feet, 

When I ate a little ; rubbed some (the remains) with my feet, 
and pushed the rest away with my feet. 


( 10 ) 

Song addressed to Ganpatlji — sung at the time of applying umtana. 
Worship we ^ri Ganapatl, Hari Hari, 

There decked with the string of treasure looks beautiful the 
mandapa ; 

(here) let us apply uvatana , — Hari ! 

There smear we the yard with cow-dung, 

(here) let us apply uvatana , — Hari ! 

There prepare we the square and paint on it the pearls ^ 
(in vermilion). 

(here) let us apply uvatana, Hari ! 

Let us bring the golden pitcher and place it as purhar 3 
(here) let us apply uvatana. Hari ! 

There fill we the jewelled lamps (i.e., with oil ) ; 

(here) let us apply uvatana, Hari ! 

For seat let us bring the golden lion seat — 

(here) let us apply uvatana, Hari ! 

There bring we Radha and Krishpa and seat them, 

(here) let us apply uvatana, Hari ! 

Of barley and wheat let us apply uvatana 
(here) let us apply uvatana, Hari ! 

There let us mix oil of white mustard ; 

(here) let us apply uvatana, Hari ! ^ 

Fill we the golden plate with vermilion ; 

(here) let us apply uvatana, Hari ! 

There five sohdgin ^ sing mafigal ^ songs, 

(here) let us apply uvatana, Hari ! 

Lord Tulsi dasa sings this mangal song ; 

(here) let us apply uvatana, Hari ! 

There taking the mirror see their face ; 

(here) let us apply uvatana, Hari ! 


( 11 ) 

Mandapa Song. 

Shines the mandapa (with the presence of) Rama^and Janaki, 
On the square (viz. , the mandapa) sit the samdU and the samadhin. 


1 A small measure of oanework or of wood, in which children eat the 

^Pearls supposed to be got from the head of the elephant. 

3 The pitcher is technically so called. 

4 Ladies whose husbands are alive. 

^Thl^flther^anfthe mother of the bridegroom in their relation to 
the father 41 the"4hero“ the bride, and vice versa, are called samdU 
and samdhin respectively. 
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HuRllo aiui hubi)u}> run high at One h<ai;''<* of Janak 

Thr Itaja (Oa.sarath) lianln iii tho hurfa in poinpou.; army, 

(,o \vlua-<s tht‘ in'otar of (ho i-am ((h«‘ aofj win- i.- ns drsnr aa 
nod ar) is, 

Till' hurat ami ^urrat ^ now join, now scpamio in whirls, 

Mhini's thi* jyuf.iditp in thoir unioin of f ho /.v.vnr? oolour (yollow) 
ni’o Ihoii’ »nrl>nns and in Uioir- oai’-lold-s arc stimk the 

pearls, 

Dasnrath and Janak converso (lit. solaeo) inutually, ‘‘The 
(•onnodion is <}uil<* a^jreonl»le to holli of usd’ 

On the head of Hitii ihiinji afiplies .sintitir. 

Thus deekful looks shr* nun’e elianning; 

Strike the ehortls (lit. let tlnaa* he nntsie), go forth iho songs 
in praise of Janaka, ov'er ery. the sliouts of \dotory {jai) 
in neetared tunes. 

Joyous are Ih'una and SftfT, let from tin' splieres of gods shower 
down th(‘ flowers. 


( 1 :*) 

Benedict hm at thv Bine of nnirriatfe. 

Invocation to llari (at the time of) applieation of v<*rinilion, 

To Cajaflhara of (Jayti, and Mudhava of lhayag (and) to Hara 
and ins consort at^ Baijnath ; let us bring thi^ pair. 

(> Rani, - l)0 your ehirat'^ for giojas ^ and ijutja.s. 

O Ihuji for yiujas and 

( h’oat penanced' hast thou done (> Rani, CJ C/5aurfi«rani 
And hast got Rholauut h for tliy husband. 

O Riini, i>e your ekimt for gaym atni yufpiH, 

(> Rani for yagm and yugm. 

Live Isvara *Mahad<jvu— r///m/ of (hmra-rani ; 

() Rani, Ik^ your vhivdt for yugayi and yugas 
(> Rani for v/af/rav and //af/u.v. 

f h’eat piaiunce hast thtm done O Hard, FyUri (dear) 

And hast got Krishna for thy Inmiamd. 

() Ratii, he your ehieCd for ynya^ and yngm s 
(> Raui for yuija.s and yatjap. 

Li\a^ for//n//u,v {Sri KriHhnaeandraji, 

Nhirfit of Rani Uadhu. piyart, 

() Ihmi, ho your ehiedt for ynym and yugo.s, 

() Rfiui for and yagaP, 

I 'rh(' hridiJs ]>ar(y who reveivo iho liridegromidH party ; fhe idea is 
that they meet and go round tlud ihort* are ever-forming, ever hnaik- 
ing groujis of the meeting. 

The hn<te. 

Tlio married state whan hnaband la nlivts Hi.— becsst thou <^ver 
united with t hy huHliaud. 

^ JllottS. 

The rehu'enca in io tha gimt tupoH rrwirted to by Ctauri, the 
daughter of Himalayas forgetting for her hushaml Siva (see Kalidas, 
Kumar-muto V,). 

tt Fair eomplexioned. 
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(13) 

Gumana'^ Song. 

Shines the wreath on Ramji : shines a tilak'^ on his forehead, 
het us come, O Sctichis, ^ let us come and touch Rama ; 

Shines gold (some small golden earring), 

On the ear-lobe of Ramji ; * 

Shines a tilah on his forehead. 

Let us come, O Sakhis, let us touch Rama, 

Let us come, O Sakhis, let us touch Slyaji (Sitaji) 

Shines the crown on the head of Rama ; 

On the neck of Slya, garland of wild flowers, 

Let us come, O Sakhis^ let us touch Siya. 

(U) 

Kohbar Song. 

Five betel nuts and twenty-five betel leaves ; 

Sits Ramji Babu on the bed stead ; 

Babu ^ stands with betel and betel leaves. 

Babu stands with betel and betel leaves 
On the couch sits Sita Rgni dear ; 

Seeing the face (the bride wonders) 

‘‘What a (beautiful) face, O Lord, has the carver carved, 

What a (beautiful) face, 0 Lord, has the goldsmith made” ^ 

“ Undiscerning art thou, 0 Rani, undiscerning and without 
knowledge, 

O Dhani ^ no man (no human face) does the goldsmith make.” 

Walking, walking in the city says the kotwal, 

“ O Ramji Babu, thou hast been summoned to the court of the 
Raja.” 

“ My mind is in suspense, my mind is sad. 

Leaving such a beautiful girl I won’t go to the court.” 

“S If you go to court, you will chew betel nuts and betel, 

Mounting and seating on the chahutra'^ you will hear Purana 
discourse ; 


You will chew (in your mouth) excellent betel and betel nuts. 

( Then when the purpose of your summon is told you ) you may 
explain your words (the matter) before the court.” 



1 Touching the bride or the bridegroom with dub, paddy, and 
turmeric (see ante), 

2 Tilak mark of sandal wood paste generally worn by persons, 

between the eyebrows, stretching to the hairs ; here an ornamental decora- 
tion of the groom. , . i • r - 

3 Female friends. ^ He stands ; the idea is of service. 

5 In her infatuation. . , , . .i. 

e Address for the bride ; generally a female lover is thus addressed. 

7 Divan— the couch ; the throne, and therefore the court. 

8 Then his wife urges him to go. ^ Platform. 
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(i*>) 


Kiihhtu' 

In 1 hn !‘:;U'tlt‘n ni‘ KuJTjr ris<* t hn uuifjn nini thn hiiiri ; 

Ar(\ undnnH^nth HHinjl f^alni hassproud tiu^ nituch : 

Arc, (hrrn w(ad laiighin.u and fdaying tlio }H:dr)v«‘d 8?ta Barn dear 

Arc, fai a suddaii tlie bnaniiful lioy rauLdd hold (»f hor rigid arm* 
O 1 u'nndr let' tlmn go tfonigld* 

The night of love i.s to nii'dd /' 

let go, lad, let go. lad, right arm mim*, 

ArCy will siiilt my ehank l>raeelot, and ho !d»rrdnod rn> arm. 

Are, the night of love ia to-night.” 

W'hat is tliy elninic l>raee}et made of mid of vvliat tliy arm ? 

Are, to-night ia th(^ night of he-o, 

1'he night:, of love. 

Are, to-night 1 won’t let tln'o fair onm go 
The night of love is to-nigld .’’ 

** Are, my snnkhcKji is made of gold, iny arm a eoin|iound of 
bone and muscdes.” 

“O dom*, I won’t let tViee go to-night, 
d’o-night is tli<^ nigld of lo\*e. 

Jre, 1 .slinll Imy th(Hi saiikhenffo and get thy |l»roken| arm joined. 
Are, I won't let t he dear one to-night., 

Arc, 1 won't let thi' fair onr» go to-night.,'” 


(Ifi) 

Kohhar Sariffs* 

I5ehind the Ijonsi' in thi^ veli |)hmt , 

There fine flowers have hlosHomed ; 

d*''hose (lowers hath Ramji Bahn gone to phn’k : 

O mother, how shcmld I phiek the ilow<a's. laov should I (t>!uc'k) ? 

1. .shall gather the llowers in golden hnnketH, 

0 mother, how shonld I wreathe tlu' wreath ? 

Let Biimji Balm wear the garland, 

1 Rhall wreathe it-, imhaal, with the Hiring of silk, 

O mother, how shall I wear the garland ? 

() mother wearing (thin) ! eo to futhf'rdii-lamdH hotiMe, 

*'*0 Itamji Bahn, walk nlowly, walk slowly.” 

mother, the bride is tender, 

O, fikaider is the hride."” 

Ife walk<Ml one kae, an<l one kon and two : 

** O mother the flower garland falls broken.” 

The f 0 male.s are drawing water from the well. 

O mother, hut they do not eateh np the flowers (hfdore they fall 
to the ground). 
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“ This wreath, thy mother and sister will catch up 
O mother, and will catch up thy bride.” i 


“ Mother and sister have I left behind at home 0 fair 
O mother, and my bride is tender.” 


ones, 


(17) 

Kohbar Song, 

Where have sprung coconut and betel nut ? 

O, whence has sprung the betel creeper with the stalk ; O beauM- 
lul, spruce (Bani) ! 

The beautiful bridegroom is dosing. 

From the marwa have sprung the coconut and the betel nut, 

Are, from the hoJiharlci^s sprung the stalked betel, 0, alhela, (dear), 
The beautiful bridegroom is dosing. 

That betel has Ramji Babu eaten, 

.His thirty -two teeth have gone coloured, 0 albela. 

The beautiful bridegroom is dosing. 

Asks laughing, asks laughing more, the beautiful dear Sita ram, 
“ 0 Lord, let me see the sheen of thy teeth ; ” 

The beautiful bridegroom is dosing. 

‘‘ How should I let thee see the sheen of my teeth, he ? 

O Rani, in the kohbar, are many mother-in-laws, albelay' 

The beautiful bridegroom is dosing. 

“ O Lord, have I seen, have I seen the sheen of thy teeth 
beautiful. 

As is the sheen of the beautiful full moon.” 

Asks laughing, asks more laughing, Ramji Babu, 

Let me, dear, see the sheen of thy mahgiya,^ albela,^" 

The beautiful bridegroom is dosing. 

** How should I let thee see the sheen of my mangiya ? 

As thou seest it, will spring thy love.” 

The beautiful bridegroom is dosing. 

“ The sheen of thy parted hair, have I seen, have I seen. Rani, 

As is the sheen of the beautiful full moon.” 

The beautiful bridegroom is dosing. 

(18) 

Kohbar Song. 

Numberless are buds beautiful in the garden of Karni ; 
Underneath has spread Ramji Babu his bed, 

There goes laughing and playing the beautiful Slta dear. 

Of a sudden catches the beautiful lad her right arm. 



1 This is the abusive retort to the bridegroom made by the female 


water drawers at the well* i. , i • 

2 The line on the head showing the parting of the hair. 
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Let g( 3 , lad, let go, la(i, right urni mine. ; 

‘ Oh, my chank liracelot will lireak, my ai’m will get s|iraiocMi.’' 

If (ho ehmik hriKudot hrenkH, my dear, 

I will give Usee gold hracudot to w»oar, 

O, again, i will hav(^ thoo made golrloM I>ra,eoloi” (Av/aA!«ng). 

'’’‘ Ill the -N'rt6/a7. ({isHenihly) you uro sliding, Naraynn Balm, (the 
fat.}ier-iii"laAv), 

And your son Riirnji Bahu has Lrokon my la*aeelet ; 

Of wluit stuff is thy kungna nm«le, O {>rido, and of what stuff thy 
toys ? 

O, \\ ith what is eml>roidcre<l thy gofui krmgna ? ” 

‘031’ gold Is good kangmi. mine, O father-indaw, and of silver my 
toys . 

And (pearls) form the embroidery of good kahgmi mine.” 

'* Let dawn break, O liride, and tlie markets ojam, 

0, again shall 1 give thee kltfignn exactly similar.” 

” In the assomlily sit you, O father-in-law. 

In 5 'our niahal (house) is lost my knife.” 

Of what Stull is made your knifig and of what yoiu' t<jys ? 

And w>hat was set in your knife ?” 

“ Ot goi<l was my knihg O mhch^ and of silver tlie handle. 

And diamonds wm’e set in my good knifm” 

Let tlio da,wn break, O Balm, let the market o|>(m, 

And exactly similar knife? I will gi\'o in t-lie hands of the 
l:>ridegroom.” 

“ ‘ If I am tile son of Nkrayaii Bal>n, 

I will not turn my looks on thee?, so priceless was my knife 
(now lost),” 

{Retorts she) *Mf I am the davight<?r of Kuldip Balm, 

I will not so much as favour thee with a wink (look from the 
corner of the eye) 

♦So priceless was my bracelet !” 
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A Note 00 a Double Chick Embryo.^ 

By Jnanendra Lal Bhaduri. 

Zoology Department, University College of Science, Ballygunge, 

Calcutta, 


During my embryologioal class work in this College in the 
year 1926, I have come across a case of two clearly formed 
embryos developed within the limits of a' single blastoderm. 
It was the only abnormal embryo found in a batch of eggs 
(20 in number), which were put together in the incubator. All 
the others exhibited normal development ; the duplicity of the 
embryo cannot, therefore, be considered as the result of any 
faulty incubation. A large number of cases of partial or 
complete duplicity in the develoiDment of hen’s eggs have 
already been reported and described, but this case is parti- 
cularly interesting by reason of its nearly symmetrical orien- 
tation and its particular stage of development. I, therefore, 
take this opportunity of putting this further instance on 
record. 

The egg was incubated for nearly forty hours. The 
blastoderm with the two embryos was removed in tepid normal 
saline solution and was fixed in Bouin’s fluid: The specimen 
was later stained with Borax Carmine, diflerentiated in 
Acid Alcohol, dehydrated, cleared in Clove Oil and mounted 
in Canada Balsam. The figure 2 was then drawn with the 
Camera Lucida, and a Micro-photograph was taken. 


Description op the Specimen. 

The area pellucida was circular and regular, and the two 
embryos were so placed that their anterior cephalic ends 
touched each other in the middle line of the area, while their 
caudal ends diverged towards opposite ends of the area (Fig, 1). 
The posterior regions of the two bodies were similar to each 
other in possessing a well formed neural canal (Fig, 2, N.C.), a 
notochord (Fig. 2, Ntc.), and a series of mesoblastic somites 
(Fig. 2, M.S.), but the number of the segments differed in the 
two cases,— the left hand embryo possessed a double row of 
sixteen somites while the right showed only eighteen. The 
neural canal was in each case open and the primitive streak 


1 Read before the Fifteenth Session of the Indian Science Congress 
held at Calcutta, 1928. 
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visible 1). Each anterior end showed normal features in 
tiie swelling out of tlie Central NervouB System to form the 
fore-, mid-,, and hind-brains ('Fig. 2, BMh, M'hB., and II.B.). 
There wcm’c^ well-lbrnnal optic vc'sicles (Fig. 2, O.V.) gi'owing 
out of the idre-bi*a,ins but. the auditory pits, uhieh are ganua’aHy 
seen at tliis siagtg <‘<>uld not easily be distinguisluMl two 

chicks had separate liearts (Fig. 2, lit.) I>ut t,h(‘ v(\ss(‘ls opening 
into them could not be followed, A single ainnioCc fold 
(Fig. 2, Am.) covered the liead regions of botii the (unbryos. 

The above description sliows tliat no organie- fusio!! of the 
two embryos had oecurretl, though very el«>sr ap[)roxiniation 
of the anterior crania! portions had taken pla-can This leads 
one to beliov(‘ that these two embryos were in(h‘])endcnt of 



Ki,a. l. MicrophotogniiJh of fche Donblo 

Chick Hiubrye x (I 


each other, in this rc'spect this iuHtancu^ approa<;heH t.lu^ case« 
dcBcribod by Rpetuan* (12), Kaestner {la), and Bruckhardt (3) ; 
other iustane,es hav(^. betm reported when^ tlie double embryos, 
though iud(‘p<nKlontly formed, are oriented difterenily, as for 
example the cases n^ported by O^Donoghue (10) and others. 
Further, the (mnditkms revealed in the premmt instance may 
1)0 called autositie,, a term used by Baint iiilairc (13) to (bmote 
those conditions in which the two embryos ar<^ practically 
equally chweloped. 

Then^ are numerous teratological theories regarding the 
malformations of chick or other embryos naturally and artifi- 
cially produced ; but it has been admittinl by many that such 
double monstrosity has arisen from a single ovum })y fission, 
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as opposed to the rival theory of original duplicity with subse- 
quent fusion. The present ease would appear to come under 
the former category. As to the theories that have been put 
forward to account for the splitting of the originally single 
germinal area the irritation theory of Clealand (!) seems the 
more probable ; but in the absence of sufficient data, and 
especially in view of the fact that the other eggs incubated 
along with it and opened on the same day, showed normal 
development, the exact nature of the irritation responsible for 
the formation of the double embryo in the present ease cannot 
be indicated. 

I am indebted to Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M S 
Director of the Zoological Survey of India, for kindlv soinv 
through the manuscript. ^ o 
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visible (Fig. 1). Eacli aiiicritu' end .shewed norrria.l lVa,tures in 
the swelling nut el‘ tine (Vntral Nc^rvous Bysiorn ti) form the 
fore-, niid“i and liind-hra.iMS 2, F. lb, M.B., jind I LB.). 

There were' wclI-foiiiUHl vi‘si(di‘s {Fig. 2, O.V.) growing 

out of the h)ro-l>ra,i!is but the a-uditory pits, whieli ar(‘ giaan-ally 
seen at this siagtg <*nnld not easily In" distinguishial Tin* two 
chicks had s(?p:vra,b‘ Inaarts (Fig. 2, lit.) I)ut ilie vessels oponiiig 
into them could not lie, foliowed. A singles ainniotie. Cold 
(Fig. 2, Am.) cov(n’<al tlu" head regions of both the (unfjryos. 

The above description .show.s that no organic lusioii of the 
two embryos had oee.m*r(.^<L though very cdo.s^* appr<)xlniation 
of the anterior cra.iHaI portioVis iv-nl taken plaetn 'bids leads 
one to beli(‘V(' tluit these two einbryo.s were indepiualent of 



Fit;:, l. Mieropliotugmph of the eriitn* 
Ohiek Fuibryo h <1 


each oilier. In this n^spect this ijistane.e approae.!n\s the <jaBe« 
deHcrib(id by Sf)oucer (12), Ivaest-uiU" (7u), an<l Brncdihardt (3) ; 
other instances havt^ Ihnui !'e])orted wliere the doiibhij (unbryos, 
thoiigli iiuh*pendeiitly formed, are <n*iented dillerenily, as for 
example the cases rejiorted by O'Donoghue (lb) and others. 
Further, the conditions revealed iii the ]ir("sent insiatuaj may 
be called autositkg a term ii.sed by Main i Hilaire (13) to d<au)te 
those conditions in whicli the iwii tnnbryos an" praudJcally 
equally developenj. 

Tlien". are numerous toratologioal theofies r<?garcling the 
maifoniiations c)f chick or other ombryos naturally anti artifi- 
cially produced ; but it lias been admitkal by many tliat such 
double monstrosity has arisen frt>m a mngle ovum by fission, 
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as opposed to the rival theory of original duplicity with subse- 
quent fusion. The present ease would appear to come under 
the former category. As to the theories that have been put 
forward to account tor the splitting of the originally single 
germinal area the irritation theory of Clealand (5) seems the 
more probable; but in the absence of sufficient data and 
especially in view of the fact that the other eggs, incubated 
along with it and opened on the same day, showed normal 
development, the exact nature of the irritation responsible for 
the formation of the double embryo in the present case cannot 
be indicated. 

I am indebted to Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell. I.M.S., 
Director of the Zoological Survey of India, for kindly going 
through the manuscript. & 
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2. The papers setan to retlect, in a way, tlie history of 
meteorology in India. In the pioneer days, until 1875. one 
fiiid.s an al)undanee of papers on nn‘f.(a>roiouieal subjects 
pertaining to various ])arts of India and adjacant countries. 
Piddingtoirs historic series of Memoirs on tli(‘ Law of Storms 
forms one of the iinporhniit (umtrihutions oi' tliesf^ t^arly days. 
After the constitution of the India Mcdeorologicai Department 
we find a nuinlHu; of papers from the authoritative pen of 
Mr. H. F. DIanford. tiie first l)irec!tor-< hmeral of ( )hs(u’vatories 
and for soiu(‘ tinuMin Mouorarv Secn^tary of ih<‘ Asiat.ic Society. 
With the transference of the ]H»a<h|ua.rters of th(‘ Mtdeoroiogical 
Department frenn (Calcutta to Sinila, tluvoutpnit in tli(‘ Society’s 
publications .s<‘cms to ianguisli, one of tln^ main n‘a.sons pro- 
bably being that the Depar’tment conumaiciMi to have its 
own puhli(3ations. 

3. A new how(‘ver, comnnuKu^d when in 1914 the 
Indian Science (Congress started tinder tin: aus])ices of the 
Asiatic Society ; and sinc^e this time one finds again an efflo- 
rescence of papers, <‘ontrilmted now to the Indian Science 
Congress. 

4. The first part of this bibliography contains a list 

of papers arrang(‘(,l in series corrospomling to tlu^ dilTcrcnt 
publications. In this list the full title of pap<n’, and 

author (whenw'er known) arc given with a ndVrenei^ to the 
original publication in which it appeared. Also, a stu'ial 
nmnlier is assigned t-o each ptrper. The parts folhnving oenn- 
prisc^ an mdhor iiulex, a subject index and a geographical 
index, containing nderonces to the Mcrial numlKU's in the 
first compreliensivc list. In many casoH HpcHings, particubirly 
of place names, are not according to curnmi usage; Init these 
have been retaim^d exactly as in ilie original. 

¥. V. SOIIONL 

Thb Obsbrvatoet, 

Alipob-1, Calcutta. ■ 

The ith June, 1928. 
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( tosfiinsi han, a t>laee t>f pilgrunage in tlu^ mountsunH of Nipal. 

119# VM, Ft. II, 1837, pp. 700, K8H. (Ihapinun, Dr. il. 

iMet<a)rological Rt'gisRu’H ke|)t in DarjtaOing from April to August, 

1837, 

120. VL Ft. IL jH37, |n 889. ^ ^ A., Nigsd ite^kiencd^ 

AbHtract of Mettsjmlogieal Register kept at (’athnittudu for July 

a,nd Angtist, 1837* 

121. VI, Ft. n, 1837, pp. 020, 712, 804. 900. 988, and llllik 
Meteoiologiiad Ut^giHlars, July to Deeeinber. 
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I 


122 . 

123 . 

124 . 

125 . 

126 . 

127 . 

128 . 

129 . 

130. 


131. 

132. 


133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

J38. 


Meteorological Bibliography, 


VII, Pt. I, 1838, p. 83. 

Abstract of a Meteorological Register 
Residency for September, 1837. 


Campbell, A, 
kept at the Cathmandu 


VII, Pt. I, 1838, p. 84, 

I^arjeeUng. for September to 


VII, Pt. 1, 1838, p. 192. 

On the Revolution of the Seasons. 


Everest, Rev. R. 


VII, Pt. I, 1838, P. 422. Floyd, J. (communicated bv J. H. Patton 
Magistrate of the 24-Parganas.) ‘ 

Account of the Hurricane or Whirlwind of the 8th April, 1838. 


VII, Pt. I, 1838, pp. 92, 172, 286, 370, 468, and 582, 
Meteorological Registers for January to June. 


VII, Pt II, 1838, pp. 670, 750, 838, 918, 990, and 1064. 
Meteorological Registers for July to December. 

VIII, 1839, p. 313. Everest, Rev. R, 

Remarks upon the Rain and Drought of the last eight seasons in 

India. 


VIII, 1839, p. 495. 

Mr. Middleton on the Meteors of August 10, 1839. 

VIII, 1839, pp. 559, 631. Piddington, H. 

Researches on the Gale and Hurricane in the Bay of Bengal on the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th of June, 1839; being a First Memoir on the 
Law of Storms in India. 

VIII, 1839, pp. 76, 158, 250, 346, 442, 443, 444, 621, 692, 777, 867, 

971, and 1069. 

Meteorological Registers for 1839 (omitting Nov.) and for January 
and February, 1840. 

IX, Pt. I, 1840, pp. 107, 397. Piddington, H. 

A Second Memoir with reference to the Theory of the Law of 

Storms in India, being researches relating to the Storms of the 
19th to the 21st September at the head of the Bay of Bengal ; to 
the great Hurricane at Coringa on the 16th November 1839; and 
to another off the island of Preparis on the 22nd November. 

IX, Pt. I, 1840, pp. 95, 217. 

Meteorological Tables, April and May, 1840. 

IX, Pt. I, 1840, p. 277. O’Shanghnessy, W. B. 

Official correspondence on the attaching of Lightning Conductors 
to Powder Magazines — Communicated by permission of Govern- 
ment. 


IX, Pt. I, 1840, p. 1009. Piddington, H. 

A Third Memoir with reference to the theory of the Law of Storms 

in India, being researches relating to the Hurricane in the Bay of 
Bengal and at Cuttack, from 27th April to 1st May, 1840. 

X, Pt. I, 1841, p. 6. O’Shaughnessy, W. B. 

On Lightning Conductors to Powder Magazines. 

X, Pt. II, 1841, p. 895. Piddington, H. 

A Fourth Memoir on the Law of Storms in India being remarks 
and documents relative to the loss of the ship Golconda, in the 
Tyfoons of 22nd to 24th Sept. 1840, in the China Sea. 

X, Pt. II, 1841, p. 957. Boileau, Capt. J. T. 

Remarks on the Construction of Newman’s improved Portable 
Barometer, and on the mode of renewing the Gauge Point when 
lost. 
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139. X, IM. 11, 1S4I.|>. BIM, (’onununii'atr*! }.y Hoiloiui, ('apt J, 

< )hH<'rvnf itaiM of iV!olo(»rs, oii fho night I ••{’vvorn (in- and IHth 
No\*(MnlH‘r iH4l* nnidi'^ nl tho Masniotio t .d>snrv at t try at Simla. 

140. Xi, I, {H4«, )n d. Id. 

A Fifth Momoir uith ndVronta* to llo’t.ry (,[ (he haw td’ Slonns 

in Imlia, linin' roaoai'oho:'; alamt tho .Mm Ira. Sinmix of Mav llith 
Isll.rual an aaoonnt of a wliirhvind «->; porimcod Ity tin* I'd-auch 
rhip Ihi<jut‘l»ot dan Mora dn amid” ('apt. F. Salt/, oh’ tlm ('apt'. 

141. X!, Pt. 1, 1842, p. 40, ^ CJrifith, lh\ 

I’afdos of Barninolrioat and I'hornaanot ri<*ai oosoja at ions made in 
AiTyhaiustati, U|)p<T Srindi and Kutoh l»'unda\a, <inrin‘' (iu^ vt‘iU’« 

Is.'jio in. 

142. Xi, Pt. !, IS42, p. 2U, _ I'rotter, Holterb. 

Xotcs f<'*garditiy t4i<‘ ^ioteoroloLyv amj oliinafo i.»f tin* Capo of Caod 
1 lopt?, 

143. XI, Pt- If, 1842, p ddo. iMddington, H. 

A Sixth Memoir on tiio Law i*! StorniH in Indi.-t, hoi ni*' Storms in 

the China Sour from 1780 to IH-II. 

144. X.l, Pt. 11, 1842, p, U.ltK Shortrode, Capt. 

i\loh‘ors oh.servjMi at AHahahi-toi on tlm iOth Am.»irO ist'j. 

145. XL Pi Ih 1842, p. OTL Piddington, li, 

A Sevtmdi Memoir oat the latw itf Storms itt India, htanu' the 

Calontta htirrieano of .'h-ti and Ith Jnno. i8|2 

146. Xll, Pi. !, iSPI. p. 22(1. Ilunnsiijl^toiii, Capt, 

Baromot.rioal olisorvaliona taken to fisiaaiain the A/tittnh* of th(3 

station (if Pmadia, PutrtghuiMiiHt riot . 

147. Xn, Pt. L 1843, II 20:k Shortrede. Capt. R. 

Ihaaark.-^ on Home of lluj diHiyrldnL? ean-'O.; in Paimnadrie ohser- 

vat-ion.s. 

148. xn. Pt. 1, IShhp, 268, Shortrcdo, Capt. K. 

On Phiromctrie InaghtH. 

149. xn. Pc L 1843, p. MO. ^ IHiUUngUm, li. 

An lOiyht Mtanoir on the Law of St<*rtiti itt India, h -in^ la'.soandios re- 
latival t(t the Storm iit tht* Hay of f Caigak at Madra*:, and in the 
.Arabian Siac of 22nd toIUnt- Ch*tohm% 1842. 

150. XI L Pc i, 1843, p. 45L PIddInfttoic H, 

On {to im[>roVi‘d Sitiiptt*H(»in6ter, Thr* ‘Cropieal 'retopind Sinipie- 

Hianeterd'' jnat reeeivcH'l in Cnlentta, 

161# XI L IH'. IL IHCP p, 740, Cierard, Capt. Patrick. 

A e;ema*al Htattiment of the weather at Koteorh a, ml Suhuthu, fm* 
lsPJ2tC2C 

162* Xll, Pt. IL 1843, p# Ttm. Hohinson, (^apt. (h H. 

Meteorohadenl llegiwtlir kO|ii at L'nlhmnndn, \’uliey of Kept6 
for tinunont !i of Mareli, I H34, 

163# XU, Pell. 1843, p*77L inddingtoii, li 

A Xintli Memoir on the Law ti StoriOH in India, ; being tla* Pnri 
and iut4a('k Htornw of 2niL nmi the Gyii ami Patna Htorms of the 
nth ant! flili (k?tobtr 1842# 

164* XI Lie I L IH43t p» 1104. Liont«C*oL, Umerrmr of Honnutia. 

A tmh' on the winda, tin iidiuetwing the liaekw Hailed by Benmida 
^Vcweln; and on iho ndvttntago wliieh may la^ deriviai from naih 
ing on tnirved Couraea, whan meeting wutlh Uevolving Wittda. 
165* XI IL Pt. L 1844, p. m, Plddington, H. 

Tenth Memoir on the Law td Storms in India, h»dng the MudraB 
and Mamilipatam atorm cd 2liit to 23rcl May IH43. 
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156, XIII, Pt. I, 1844, p. 136. 


157 . 

158 . 


159 . 

160 . 


161. 


162 . 


163 . 


164 . 

165 . 

166 . 

167 , 

168 . 


169 . 

170 . 

171 . 

172 . 


173 . 

174 . 


Under the direction of Capt. J. T. 

, , , . , . . Boileau. 

■'"a in the 


Atmosphere aad the temperature of thrEew^oinTw obs r! 
vations of « . 


11 Tk Thermometer ; computed agree- 

ably to Dr. Apjon’s Hygrometric formula. 


Middleton, J. 


XIII, Pt. II, 1844, p. 766. 

On the Specific Gravity of sea water. 

p. 10. Piddin^ton, H. 

An Eleventh Memoir on the Law of Storms in India ; bein^^ the 
storms m the Bay of Bengal and southern Indian Ocean, "from 
26th November to 2nd December, 1843. 

XIV, Pt. I, 1845, p. 213. Laidley, T. W. 

Observations on the. rate of Evaporation in the open sea ; with a 

description of an instrument used for indicating its amount. 

XIV, Pt, I, 1845, p. 357. Piddington, H. 

A Twelfth Memoir on the Law of Storms in India, being the 
Storms of the Bay of Bengal, 9th to 14th November, 1844. 

XTV, Pt. II, 1845, p. 703. Piddington, H. 

A Thirteenth Memoir on the Law of Storms in the Indian and 
China Seas being the Charles Heddle's Hurricane in the Southern 
Indian Ocean, 22nd to 27th February, 1845. 

XIV, Pt. II, 1845, p. 878. Piddington, H. 

A Fourteenth Memoir on the Law of Storms in India being the Bay 
of Bengal, Ceylon, Malabar Coast, and Arabian Sea Storms of 
29th November to 5th December, 1845. 


XVI, Pt. II, 1847, p. 847. Piddington, H. 

Note to accompany a, Chart of the Bay of Bengal, with the average 
courses of its Hurricanes from A.D. 1800 to 1846. 

XVI, Pt. 11, 1847, pp. 850, 1002, 1094, 1182, 1278. 

Meteorological Registers from July to November. 

XVII, Pt. I, 1848, p. 144. Piddington, H. 

A notice of a remarkable Hot Wind in the Zillah of Purneah. 

XVII, Pt. I, 1848, p. 150. Ravenshaw, C. E. 

On the fall of rain at Patna. 


XVII, Pt. I, 1848, p. 236, 

Daily rate of Evaporation in Calcutta. 

XVII, Pt. I, 1848, p. 349. Thuillier, Captain H. E. L. 

A tabular view of the fall of rain, and of other Meteorological 
Phenomena in Calcutta from 1829 to 1847. 

XVII, Pfc. I, 1848, p. 533. Hannyngton, Capt. J. 0. 

Method of determining the neutral point of Barometers. 

XVII, Pt. 1, 1848, pp. 27, 517. - Piddington, H. 

Fifteenth and Sixteenth Memoirs on the Law of Storms. 

XVII, Pt. II, 1848, pp. 125, 239, 3-53, 475, 591 and 707. 
Meteorological Registers from July to. December 1848. 

XVIII, Pt. I, 1849, p. 1. Piddington, H. 

A Seventeenth Memoir on the Law of Storms m India, being 
storms of the China Seas from 1842-1847 and some of the northern 
Pacific Ocean from 1797. 

XVIII, Pt. I, 1849, pp. 88a, 182a, 286a, 418a, 552a and 649. 
Meteorological Registers from January to June 1849. 

XVITI, Pt. II, 1849, p. 791. Parish, W. H, 

Influence of forests on climate. 
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176. XVin, Vu ! i, i‘S4U, p}>. 826, Htm. Pi<i«iini 4 toii, H. 

An Kiulih't'iUh Mrtnoir on <!io Lnw «»f StoririH in iiitlin htnn<:jthe 
Cyi'InntMtf tlin I2lh to Mth Oeiolnn- IHIH, in Ihn I?ay <if liiMjoal. 

176. X\'l 1 K Pi. ( !, iSli), pp. 750, mi OHl. 

Alrtroiv tlofjtical lio'./iHltn'a frir .Itily !»> Snpf oinl>or. 

177. XIX, i 850, p. 242. ^ ^ _ Piddliii^ton, H. 

'\Uan«>rant Inni on { ho stonnH of wiinls (*\jU‘rionoo(| in ''i’artary, with 

sug<j;osi iouK ni'laiivo ti> t lnan. 

178. XIX, IS50, p. :M0. Piddin^ton, H. 

A Nitu0o(‘nt!i Metnoir on tho Law «*f SiorniH in (hr Indian and 

(diina S(‘a.:^. 

179. XIX, 1850, p. :>0O. Badcleley, P, 

1 )ns4 St<trin.s of India. 

180. XiX, 1850, {'). 304. Hannyngton, Captain. 

Tahlos f<n’ d(4rrniinin^ heigho^ }\V (ho Barianrtrr, 

181. XIX, iSaO, p. 457, CampbeU, Dr. A. 

Answers to Mr. Pidthnglon’a (pioric‘H al)out \Vind>H Htornia, tKr.c., in 

'Pilad. 

182. XIX, 1850, pp. 89, 189, !01h 340. 420. 400, 573,575,577,579,581 
at 1(1 583. 

Mrlrorolo^ndd PogiHt(‘r8 from .lannary to Drofaidior, 1850, 

183. XX, 1851, pp. 13, :i95. ^ Piddinj^ton, H. 

A 7Avonti(‘th 51oinoir on <lu* Law <»f Siornia, tn ila^ Indian and 

Chirm 8oas. hoinj^ Da* A{>nl t’yolono of tho Day of Dongah 23rd 
to 28th April, 1850. 

184. XX, 1851, p, 219. Piddhigton, H. 

Aneroid and .Marino Baronadors a.nd Hyntpii^aoinriora in Cyrdone^;. 

185. X X , 1 85 ) 1 , p. 275, Xliddleton, J, 

Jniluenar (,»f tln^ .\|<ion on tho wmitlior. 

186. XX, 1851, ]>. 320. BuiSt, (i 

On tho adapt ation of tho Anena<l for tht‘ |Hirp<wrs of Snrvoying in 

India. 

187. XX, 1851, pp. 112. 217. 289, 399, 440. 451, 454, 536, 622, 627 and 
633, 

MottMn’rloaicuil BrgiHlorH frtttn ,raMviary to DomnlHO’ {cjmitting 
Oo(ohor) of 1851 . 

188. XX, 1851, p. 528. 

Moidhly nnauiH of ina?dnmin utid ndninnnn pnviHnn*s for 1841 to 
1849, lakon from t ho Mtd.(an‘oIo|4i<‘Hl or ki'pt ai Ba^ Snrv<\vor 

thauM'ar.s Onioo, Cnhnd tn. 

189. XXL 1852, p. 283. Picldltt^toiB H, 

Tw<aity-6rMt Meanoir on tlio Law of Htorina ill ilio Indian and China 

Hoaa. 

190. XXL 1852, p, 329. Shikdur, Bahu Uadhanath. 

'rahl<( ii.s<al for roducing Barninotricnd OhHorvation.s to 32 P— An 

aooount of tho. 

191. XXL 1852, pp. 140, 264, 333. Biiddeley, P. K IL 

Dnat WhirlwindB and Cycfiniwa. 

192. XXL 1852, p. 383. Ltimb, Dr. 

AUstraot of Urgiatera of tiinparaturo and fall of rain k«'pt by 

Medical OOicera in differant parta of India. 

193. XXL 1852, p. 501. 

Infhienea of the moon on the weather. 


Beale, J. W. 
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194. XXI, 1852, p. 563. Gubbins, G. 

Daily register of temperature during a part of 1850, at Meerut in 

the Upper Dooab. 

195. XXI, 1852, p. 593. Bedford, J. R. 

Meteorology of Rampur Bauleah for the year 1851. 

196. XXI, 1852, pp. 520, 622. Fayrer, Dr. J. 

Meteorological observations kept at the Rangoon Field Hospital. 

■ 197. XXI, 1852, pp. 103, 193, 280, 363, 443, 557, 558, 560, 562 and 643. 
Meteorological Registers from January to October 1852. 

198. XXII, 1853, p. 7. Piddington, H. 

Geometrical measurement of the distance from crest to crest of. 

Barometric waves in a Cyclone. 

199. XXII, 1853, pp. 117, 508, 599, 687. 

Meteorological observations, November 1852 to November 1853. 

200. XXII, 1853, pp. 113, 317, 421, 502, 596. 

Meteorological Register kept at the Field Hospital, Rangoon for 
October 1852 to April 1853. 

201. XXII, 1853, pp. 217, 324, 424, 707. 

Meteorological Register kept at the office of the Secretary to 
Government, N.W.P., Agra for July 1852 to October 1853. 

202. XXIII, 1854, p. 1. Piddington, H. 

A Twenty-second Memoir on the Storms of the Indian and China 

Seas, Cyclones and Tornadoes of the Bay of Bengal, from 
1848 to 1852. 

203. XXIII, 1854, p. 49. . Sherwill, Capt. W. S. 

Notes upon some Atmospherical Phenomena observed at Darjeeling 

in the Himalaya Mountains during the Summer of 1852. 

204. XXIII, 1854, p. 364. Gardon, Dr. A. 

Report of the dust whirlwinds of the Punjab. 

205. XXIII, 1854, p. 505. Piddington, H. 

A Twenty-third Memoir on the law of Storms in the Indi^ 

China Seas, being the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company’s ship Precursor’s Cyclone of October 1854. 

206. XXIII, 1854, p. (1). ^ . 1 ID 

Meteorological Register kept at the Field Hospital, Rangoon 

for May and June 1863. 

207. XXIII, 1854, p. (81). ^ ^ . 

Met. Reg. kept at the office of the Secretary to Government 

N.W.P., Agra, for Nov. and Dec. 1853 and January and February 
1854, (17) for March and April, (34) for May, (46) for June 
and July, (54) for August, (73) for September and October and 
November. 

208. XXIII, 1854, p. (76). _ 

Met. Reg. kept at Lucknow, for the month of May 18o4. 

:M6?™sM*vations'taken at the Surveyor 

for December 1853 and January, 1864, (9) for February, (29) for 

March, (41) for April, (49) for May, June and July. 

and Sunderban Cyclone of 14th and 15th May, 1852. 

MeYobs^iaken at the Surveyor general’s Office ^om 

October, 1854, (i), for November and December, 1854, and 
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January, 1855, (xxv), for February and March, (xxxix), for May 
and June (Ixxi), April (lix). 

212. XXIV, 1855. 

Met. Reg. kept at the office of the Secretary to Government, 
N.W.P., Agra, for December 1854, (xvii), for February (xxi). 

213. XXIV, 1855, p. (Ixiv). 

Met. Register kept at Lucknow for August, Sept, and Nov. (1854) 
(xix) and Oct. and Dec. (1854). 

214. XXV, 1856, p. xcix. 

Met, Obsns. taken at the Surveyor General’s Office for July and 
Aug. 1855, (i-x) for Sept, and Oct., (xxix) for Nov. and Dec., 1855, 
(xli) for Janry. Febry. and March, 1856, (Ivii) for April and May, 
(Ixxxi) for June, July, August and September. 

215. XXV, 1856, p. cxxv. 

Met. Register kept at the office of the Secretary to the Government, 
N.W.P., Agra, for June and July, 1855, (xi) for August, September, 
October, and Nov., 1855, (xvii) for January and February 1856, 
(li), for March and April, (Ixxv) for May and June, (xciii) for July 
and August. 

216 . XXVI, 1857, p. 63. Withcombe, J. R. 

Mean temperature and fall of rain at Darjeeling, Sikkim Himalayah, 

1848 to 1855. 

217 . XXVI, 1857, pp. i, ix, xvii, xUv, Ivii. 

Met. Obsns. taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, in the 
month of October 1856 to December 1857. 

218 . XXVI, 1857, p. xxii. 

Met. Register kept at the office of the Secretary to Government, 
N.W.P., Agra, for the month of September, October, November, 
and December 1856. 

219 . XXVII, 1858, p. 1. Liebig, Dr. G. Von 

Discussion of some Meteorological Observations made at Parasnath 

hill 

220. XXVII, 1858, p. 170. Campbell, A. 

A register of the temperature of the Surface of the Ocean from the 

Hooghly to the Thames. 

221. XXVIT, 1858, p. 177. Piddington, H. 

Twenty-fifth Memoir on the Law of Storms in India, being the 

Honorable Company’s Steamer Pluto’s Cyclone in the Gulf of 
Martaban, 23rd and 24th April, 1854, 

222 . XXVII, 1858, p. 323. Liebig, Dr. G. Von 

Account of a Cyclone in the Andaman Sea, on the 9th and 10th 

April, 1858. 

223. XXVII, 1858, p. 337. Burgess, James. 

On Hypsometrical measurements by means of the Barometer and 

the boiling point Thermometer. 

224. XXVII, 1858, p. xlix, Ivii-xovi. Sickdar, Babu Radhanath. 

Met. Obsns. taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta — for 

July to December 1857. 

225 . XXVIII, 1859, pp. xli-xcvi, i-xL 

Met. Obsns. taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, for 
the months of June 1858 to May 1859. 

226 . XXIX, 1860, p. 128. Montgomerie, Captain T. G. 

Memorandum on the great flood of the river Indus which reached 

Attok on the 10th August, 1858. 
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XXIX, 1860, p. 266. . Obbard, J. 

On the translation of waves of water with relation to the great 
flood of the Indus in 1858. 

XXIX, I860, p. 274. ,.f 

On the Physical difference between a rush of water like a torrent 
down a channel and the transmission of a wave down a river, 
with reference to the inundation of the Indus, as observed 
in Attok, in August, 1858. 

XXIX, 1860, pp. i, XXV, xlix, Ivii. 

Met. Obsns. taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, for 
the months of June, 1859 to April, 1860. 

XXX 1861 p 216 Harris, Capt. J. C. 

Notes ’on the rainfall in the bafsin of the river Mahanuddy and the 

floods consequent thereupon. 

WX 1 861 on. 32, i, xxv, xlix, Ixv. 

Met. Registe^^kept on Ross Island for Dec^ber 1859 and Met. 
Register kept at the Surveyor General s Office, Calcutta, for the 
months of May, 1860 to March, 1861. 

Sa^t^^of’th^ResSts of Met. Obsns taken at the 

General’s Office, Calcutta, in the months of April, 1861 to June, 
1862. 

XXXII, 1863, pp. i, XXV, xlix, Ixxii, 

AbTtTacte of the results of Met. Obsns. taken at the Surveyor 
General’s Office, Calcutta, for July, 1862 to July, 1863. 

XXXIII, 1864, p. 530. Blanford, H. F. 

Note on the hailstorm of Thursday the 24th Marcn . 

XXXTTT 1864, pp. i, xvii, and Ixi. 

Abstract of the Meteorological observations taken at Gangaroowa, 
near Kandy, Ceylon, July, 1863 to February, 1864. 

?.to“ .ril>. S«™yo< <3.n.,rfsOIB..,C.lou»«. to, « 

December, 1864. 

XXXIV Pt. II, 1865, pp. i, ix, xxv, xxxiii. 

MSorological observations at the Surveyor Generals Office, 
Calcutta, January, 1865 to June, 1865. 

M^rtSrol’ogicaPobsOTvations taken at Gangaroowa, near Kandy, 
Ceylon, for March and April, 1864. 

Calcutta, for August 

1866 to February 1866. 

XXXV, Pt. 11, 1866, p. Ixii. OAvlon in Mav, 

Met. Obsns. taken at Gangaroowa, near Kandy, y . 

1864. 

XXXVI, Pt. 11, 1867, pp. XTO, Kxxiii, xU. ^ Calcutta in March to 

Met. Obsns. at the Surveyor Generals Office, O 

August, 1866. r-a^itrell Col T. E. 

242. XXXVII, Pt. II, 1868, p. Ixviv. and Thermometer. 

Diagram of monthly ®ean curves of Barometer and ine 

.1. .„d a,y Wb. »d 01 T 

243. XXXVII, Pt. II, 1868, p. variations of Baro- 

Table of mean monthly readings and hourly 

meter, Calcutta, 1856—65. 


227. 

228. 

229. 

230. 

231. 

232. 

233. 

234. 

235. 

236. 

237. 

238. 

239. 

240. 

241. 
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January, 1855, (xxv), for February and March, (xxxix), for May 
and June (Ixxi), April (lix). 

212. XXIV, 1855. 

Met, Reg. kept at the office of the Secretary to Government, 
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Great flood of the river Indus, 1858 
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1858 .. ■ 
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Inundation of the Indus in Attok, Auf^nst 
1858.. .. ’ o > 


Obbard 


Pratt 


227 
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9. Forests. 

Influence of Indian Forests on Rainfall . . Blanford 
Influence of .forests on climate . . Parish 


270 

174 


10. Cloud. 

Remarks on letter from Mr. Peal on move- 
ments of clouds in Upper Assam . . Blanford 
Relations of cloud and rainfall to tem- 
perature .. .. .. Blanford 


317 

262, 330 


IL .Eleotrioal Phenomena (Lightning, Potential Gradient, Etc. 
On a case of lightning 

Relative sectional area for Copper and 
Lightning Rods. . .. 

Electricity produced by dust-storms 
Earth -air current at Patna . . 


Potential Gradient at Patna . . 


Lightning (’\)nductors and Powder Maga- 
zines . . 


Orflcial (•«)rr((.s|)ondimco on Lightning Con- 
diK.'toi's atui Powder Magazines 
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Ka,rth’s <d<M.diri(‘ field am, I the vertical 
poiontial gradient 
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tial . . . . # . 


12 . 


Brough 

315 
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259 

Gupta 

403 

Jackson and 
Banerji 

376 

Jackson and 

Mitra 

373 

O’Shaughnessy 
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O’Shaughnessy 

134 

Roy 

379 

Roy 

394 

Simpson 
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Steichen 

377 

Telang 

389 

Telang 

399 

OMBNA. 

Deodhar 

396 
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Hofc-wire anemometry 

Gupta 


402 

Winds at various cloud levels 

Winds, typhoons, etc., on the south coast 

Harwood 


372 

of Japan 

Sc. John 


299 

Sensitive hot-wire anemometer 

Paranjpe 

and 



Nadkarni 

401 

Winds as influencing the Tracks sailed by 




Bermuda vessels 

Reid 


154 

14. Special iNS'rRUMENTS. 



Barometers 

Balfour 


3 

Balfour Stewart’s Actinometer 

Blanford 


326 

Calcutta Standard Barometer 

Blanford 


250, 297 

Raingauge with ovapomoter , . 

Van Rysselbergh© and Schubart’s 

Blanford 


331 

Meteorograph . . 

Blanford 


329 

Newman’s improved Portable Barometer 
Aneroid for th© purpose of Surveying in 

Boileau 


138 

India 

Biiist 


186 

Psychrometer and the condensing Hygro- 




meter 

Hill 


353, 273 

An improved Hygrometer 

Kater 


(> 

A very sensitive Hygrometer 

Kater 


5 

Instrument for determining dew 

Aneroid and Marino Barometers and 

Lee 


334 

Sympiesometers in Cyclones 

Piddington 


184 

Tropical Tempest Simpiesomoter 

Fiddington 


150 

Pluviameter and an Evaporomeler 

Prinsep 


q 

15. SaxmMB (Dtjststokms, Tiiiusi^EnsToHALs, 

ism). 

Dust Storms of India 

Badiieley 


179 

Dust Whirlwinds and Cyclones 

Buddeley 


191 

Hailstorm of 24th March 

Blanford 


234 

North- Westers 

Blanfoni 


290, 321 

Whirlwind at Panduc 

Tornadoes in Bengal with special re- 
ference to the Tornado at Daeoa, 1888 

ChatUu'jee 


281 

Gromhie 

and 


Pedler 


272 

Nor’ -Westers and iMonsoon Prediction ' % , 
Whirlwind in IVlainiansingh , . , ♦ 

Digby 

Fasson 

and 

361 

Willson 


307 

Whirlwind of th© Sth April, IBSB' 

Floyd 


1.25 

Dust Whirlwinds of the Punjab 

Gardon 


204 

Electricity produced by duststorms 
Tornadoes and Hailstorms of April and 

Gupta 


403 

May in th©|,Doab and Eohilkhand 

Hill 


354, 274 
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Baronieters affected by a thunderstorm . . 

Thunderstorm over Calcutta, Sth June 
1871 .. 

Himalayan summer storms and their in- 
fluence on monsoon rainfall 

Himalayan summer storm of September 
24th, 1903 

North -Westers 

Bemarkable hot wind in Purneah 

Storms of winds experienced in Tartary. . 

Tropical Tempest Simpiesometer 

A destructive storm in Maimansing 

Extraordinary fall of Barometer during 
the gale of 21st May, 1833 . . 

Thunderstorms in Trivandrum 

Thunderstorms of Calcutta, 1900-1926 .. 

Whirlwind at Satkhira 

10. Cyclones. 

Bust Whirlwinds and Cyclones 

Cyclones of Indian Seas 

Catalogue of cyclones in the Bay of 
Bengal up to end of 1876 . . 

Cyclone of 1867 .. 

Piddington’s queries about Winds, 

Storms, otc, 

Piddington’s Storrn-pamphlets 

South-West Monsoon Storms of June, 

July and November, 1883 .. 

Winds, typhoons, etc., on the south coast 
<,)f Japan 

A<a‘()unt- of a Cyclone in the Andaman 
Sea, April, 1868 

Cyclom^ in the Bay of Bengal, November 
1003 .. 

Barometric waves in a Cyclone 

Chart of the Bay of Bengal about average 
courst^s of its Hurricanes . . 

On the Law of Storms in India, Memoir 

i—xxv 

135, 137, 140, 143, 145, 149, 153, 3 
172, 175, 178, 183, 189, 202, 205, 210, 221. 

Mr^no. of the fall of barometer at Macao , 
during the sever© Hurricane, 6th and 
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Meteorological Observations at Govern- 
ment Observatory (about the recent 
cyclone) 1867 . .. /• 
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70 

Ramanathan 
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Sohoni 

405 

Willson 
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Baddeley 

191 

Banerji 

386 

Blanford 

256,319 

Blanford 

285 

Campbell 

181 
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345 

Eliot 

266, 340 

St, John 

299 

Liebig 
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Little 

278 

Piddington 

198 

Piddington 

163 

Piddington 

130, 132, 

55, 158, 160, 

161, 162,170, 


117 


284 
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Monsoon a. currents near Bombay 
SiaTal • • 

fiuenoe on ^^on^Salf'' 

Monsoon waves on « 

1884 . . ^ coast of Alibagh, 


Banerji 
Banerji 
Digby 

Little 

Sinclair 

u, Marine Meteorology. 

i/ f esh - water on the «!nvfn i. , 

ToiBperetureofthesui-f ®*‘Owi3low 

Changes in Density ’ 

water due to Ae/alDil®i :r «ea 

open sea.. 

Specific Gravity of sea-water.. 

Marine observations 
Temperature and 

Temperature and salinit •• 

waters of the Andaman pSel ® 

Temperature and salinu. 

waters of the Bay of 
Temperature and sa]ir>i> ^ r 

waters of the Bay ol^BeXaf 


Campbell 

Carpenter 

Elson 

Laidley 

Middleton 

Prinsep 

Prinsep 

Se\vell 


deep 


Sewell 

Sewell 

Sewell 


19. Upper Air. 

Banerji 


Oscillations in the Un ^ 

over Bombay . , Ppor-air currents 

Remarks on letter from M r." 

laents of clouds in “'i move- 

Upper-Air-Obiects ! ! •• 

Besearch Methods of 

St"'"™"”"'™-*.'*' 


Blanfor< 


Field 

. ievels XT 

Calm region in the “ **arwoo 

Calcutta ^ ^ ^^naosphere above 

%per.Air correlations * ’ ’ * Little 

Thermal structure of i h^ t ‘ ’ * * Mahalar 

over North-West Indi^ ^^“^osphere 

^irst Balloon from Pr. , •• Ramana 

(1836) Bengal, 21st March 

Roberts^ 
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Agra 


Observations, Rboistebs, 
(1839-40) 

October 


Serial No. 


391 

390 

36! 

276 

341 


101 

220 

350 

271, 348 
159 
157 
10 
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380 
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384 

404 


1.03 
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Agra 

(November 1853 to 


November 1854) . . . , 

(December 1854 and 

207 


February 1855) .... 

212 


(June 1855 to August 

1856, omitting 



December, 1855) 

215 

3 3 

(September to Decem- 



ber 1856) .... 

218 

Ambala 

.... Edgeworth 

92 

Bancoora 

(1830 and 1831) MacRitchie 

60 

3 3 

(1832) MacRitchie 

69 

33 

(1833) MacRitchie 

79 

Bangalore 

(21st-22nd March, 


1836) .. Mouat 

106, 105 

Barelly 

(1831) .. Boulderson 

74 

Benares 

.... Prinsep 

8 

j • 

.... .... 

11 

Calcutta 

(1784-85) . . . . Trail 

2 


(March 1785 to Feb- 



ruary 1786) .. Pearse 

1 


(1829-30-31) 

55 


(March and May to 



September 1832) . . 

63 

,, 

(1833) 

75 

,, 

(1834) .. .. 

80 


(January to June 

99 


1835) .. .. .... 


(July to December 



1835) .. 

100 


(21st and 22nd 



September 1835) . . Prinsep 

96 

- 

(21st and 22nd Decem- 
ber 1835 and 21st 
and 22nd March 



1836) .. Barrow 

102 

>> 

(1836) 

111 


(January to June 

112 


1837) .. 


(July to December 

121 


1837) .. 

}> 

(January to June 1838) .... 

126 


(July to December 

127 


1838) .. 

” 

(1839 omitting Novem- 
ber ; and January 

131 


and February 1840) .... 


(April and May 1840) .... 

133 
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Monsoon air currents near Bombay 
Nor’-westers and Monsoon Prediction 

Himalayan summer storms and their in- 
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Banerji 

Digby 

Little 
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Fresh-water on the surface of the Ocean 
Temperature of the surface of the Ocean 
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Evaporation in the open sea . . 

Specific Gravity of sea-water. . 

Marine observations . . „ . 

Temperature and saltness of the Hughli 
Maritime Meteorology in Indian seas 

Temperature and salinity of the coastal 
waters of the Andaman Sea 
Temperature and salinity of the surface 
waters of the Bay of Bengal 

Temperature and salinity of the deep 
waters of the Bay of Bengal 


Brownlow 

Campbell 

Carpenter 

Elson 

Laidley 

Middleton 

Prinsep 

Prinsep 

Sewell 

Sewell 

Sewell 

Sewell 


19. Upper Air. 


Oscillations in the Upper-air currents 
over Bombay 

Remarks on letter from Mr. Peal on move- 
ments of clouds in Upper Assam 

Upper -Air — Objects and Methods of 
Research 

Winds at various cloud levels 

Calm region in the atmosphere above 
Calcutta 

^PP®r'Air correlations 

Thermal structure of the free atmosphere 
over North-West India 

First Balloon from Bengal, 21st March 
(1836) 


Banerji 

Blanford 

Field 

Harwood 

Little 

Mahalanobis 

Ramanathan 

Robertson 


20. Observations, Registers, Etc. 

Afghanistan (1839-40) Griffith 

-^gra (July 1862 to October 

1853) 


Serial No. 
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390 
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34! 


101 

220 
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271, 348 
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1.03 


141 
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Serial No. 
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,, 

(December 1854 and 
February 1855) 


212 


(June 1855 to August 
1856, omitting 
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215 

” 

(September to Decem- 
ber 1856) 


218 

Ambala 

— 

Edgeworth 

92 

Bancoora 

(1830 and 1831) 

MacRitchie 

60 

ff 

(1832) 

MacRitchie 

69 

>> 

(1833) 

MacRitchie 

79 

Bangalore 

(21st-22nd March, 

1836) .. 

Mouat 

106, 105 

Barelly 

(1831) 

Boulderson 

74 

Benares 

— 

Prinsep 

8 

} ' 


.... 

11 

Calcutta 

(1784-85) . . 

Trail 

2 

?? 

(March 1785 to Feb- 
ruary 1786) 

Pearse 

1 

99 

(1829-30-31) 


55 

” 

(March and May to 
September 1832) . . 


63 

s» 

(1833) 


75 

,, 

(1834) 


80 


(January to June 
1835) .. 


99 


(July to December 
1835) . . 


100 

99 

(21st and 22nd 

September 1835) . , 

Prinsep 

96 

99 

(21st and 22nd Decem- 
ber 1835 and 21st 
and 22nd March 
1836) .. 

Barrow 

102 


(1836) 


111 


(January to June 
1837) , . 


112 

>> 

(July to December 
1837) .. 

.... 

121 

>> 

(January to June 1838) 


126 
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1838) .. 

.... 
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j? 

(1839 omitting Novem- 
ber ; and J anuary 
and February 1840) 


131 

9) 

(April and May 1840) 

— 

133 
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Calcutta 

(July to November 
1847) . . 

Authoe. 

Seeial No. 

164 

- 

(July to December 
1848) .. 

.... 

171 


(January to June 
1849) .. 


173 


(July to September 
1849) . . 


176 

59 

(January to Decem- 
ber 1850) 


182 

99 

(January to Decem- 
ber 1851, omitting 
October) 


187 


(1841 to 1849 monthly 
means of maximum 
and minimum pres- 
sures) .. 


188 


(November 1852 to 
November 1853) . . 


199 


(1852 January to 
October) 


197 


(December 1853 to 
July 1854) 


209 


(August 1854 to June 
1855) . . 


211 

19 

(July 1855 to Septem- 
ber 1856) 


214 


(October 1856 to 

December 1857) 


217 


(July to December 
1857) .. 

Sickdar 

224 


(June 1858 to May 
1859) . . 


225 


(June 1859 to April 
1860) . . 


229 

jj 

(May 1860 to March 
1861) .. 


231 

jj 

(April 1861 to June 
1862)^ .. 


232 


(July 1862 to July 
1863) , . 


233 


(1864) .. 


236 

ti 

(J anuary to June 
1865) . . 


237 

5 > 

(August 1865 to Feb- 
ruary 1866) 


239 

•>> 

(March to August 
1866) . . 


241 

1? 

- (September 1866 to 
July 1868) 


, 244 
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Calcutta 

(September 1868 to 
October 1869) 

Authok. 

Sebial No. 

245 


(January 1837 to 

November 1868 — 

monthly rainfall ; 

1856 to 1 867 — month- 
ly mean of princix^al 
meteorological ele- 
ments and rainfall) 


246 


(November 1869 to 
October 1870) 


247 

- 

(November and 

December 1870) 


249 

}i> 

(1871) 


293 

,, 

(1872) 


300 

,, 

(1873) 


301 

,, 

(1874) 


304 

5 , 

(1875) 


305 


(1876) 


310 

» 

(January to March 
1877) . . 


320 

Caineville 


Boulderson 

90 

Dadupur 



Colvin, Baker 

107 

119 

Darjeeling 

(April to August 1837) 

and Durand 
Chapman 

Darjeeling 

(Sei)tember to Novem- 
ber 1837) 


123 

Fortress Cavite 


.... 

58 

Gangaroowa 

(July 1863 to February 
1864) . . 

.... 

235 

Gangaroowa 

(March and April 1864) 

— 

238 

,, 

(May 1864) 


240 

Kandy 

.... 

Ord 

97 

Kathmandu 

(March 1834) 

Robinson 

152 


(1837) 

Campbell 

115 

,1 

(July and August 
1837) . . 

Campbell 

120 


(September 1837) 

Campbell 

122 

Kotgarh 

(1819-20) .. 

Gerard 

73 

Kutch Gundava 

(1839-40) . . 

Griffith 

141 

Lucknow 

(May 1854) 

— 

208 

1, 

(August to December 
1854) . . 

.... 

213 

Meerut 

(1850) .. 

Gubbins 

194 

Mezafferpur 


Dashwood 

77 

Nasirabad 


Oliver 

86 

Rampur Bauleah 

(1861) .. 

Bedford 

195 
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Author. 

Serial No. 

Rangoon .... 

Fayrer 

196 

(October 1852 to April 

1853) . . 


200 

„ (May and June 1853) 

.... 

206 

Ross Island (1859) 


231 

Subathu (1819-20) .. 

Gerard 

73 

Tasmania 

. . 

302 

Upper Soindi (1839-40) 

Griffith 

141 

Weather at Futtehgurh, April 1832 to 

October 1833 

Edgeworth 

76 

Barometer and Thermometer, wet and 
dry bulb and rainfall at Calcutta, 1855- 

64 .. 

Gastrell 

242 

Barometer and Thermometer, at Port 

Louis, 1828 

Geoffrey 

98 

Registers of temperature and fall of rain 

in different parts of India . . 

Lamb 

192 

Register of fall of rain at Dacca from 

1827-1834 

Lamb 

94 

Observations of the Temperature, Pres- 
sure and Hygrometrical state of the 

air . . 

Oliver 

65 

Register of rain at Sagar, C. India 

Presgrave 

52 

Rain and other Meteorological Phenomena 

in Calcutta, 1829 to 1847 . . 

Thuillier 

168 

Mean monthly readings and hourly varia- 

tions of Barometer, Calcutta, 1856-65 . , 

Walker 

243 

Mean temperature and fall of rain at 

Darjeeling, 1848 to 1855 

Withcombe 

216 

Meteorological Observations during the 

Eclipse . . . . . , .... 

21. Climate and Weather. 

287 

Climate of Bengal 

Blanford 

303 

Normal Rainfall of Bengal 

Blanford 

248, 291 

Rainfall frequency in Calcutta 

Blanford 

260, 324 

Winter Rains of Northern India 

Blanford 

265, 339 

Climate of Ava 

Burney 

40, 54 

Blanford on Winter Rains of Northern 

India 

Chambers 

343, 344 

Revolution of the Seasons 

Everest 

104, 113 
124 

Climate of Nagpur 

Geddes 

66 

Climate of Subathu and Kotgerh 

Gerard 

7, 151 

Meteorological Observations at Parash- 

nath hill •* , 

Liebig 

219 

Himalayan summer storms and their 

mnuence on monsoon rainfall 

Little 

276 
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Himalayan summer storms of September 

Author. 

Serial No. 

24th, 1903 

Meteorological Observations at Hill sta- 

Little 

279 

tions , . 

Little 

358 

Climate of Nagpur 

Atmospherical Phenomena at Darjeeling 

Prinsep 

72 

during summer, 1852 

Sherwill 

203 

Climate of Kodaikanal 

Smith 

370 

Climate of the valley of the Nerbudda . . 
Meteorology and climate of the Cape of 

Spilsbury 

50 

Good Hope 

Trotter 

142 

Climate of Bareilly 


35 

Range of the Barometer at Berhampore 


57 

Climate of Fattehpur Sicri 


49 

Climate of Vera Cruz 


56 

Climate of Chirr a Punji . . 

Meteorological averages at Canton and 


61 

Macao 


62 

Rain at Chirra Punji 


64 

Climate of Singapur 


71 

Climate of Seringapatam 


78 

Climate of the Nilgiris 


84 

Climate of Darjeeling 


114 

22. EoBE CASTING AND SYNOPTIC CHARTS, EtC. 


Nor’ -westers and Monsoon Prediction . . 

Digby 

361 

Seasonal weather forecasting . . 

Field 

397 

Basis of Seasonal Forecasting 

Recent advances in seasonal weather fore- 

Walker 

369 

casting 

Walker 

382 

On synoptical weather charts 

.... 

314 

23. Statistical. 


Statistical studies in Meteorology 

Mahalanobis 

388 

Upper Air correlations 

Mahalanobis 

384 

Correlation co -efficients 

Walker 

374 


24. Biogkaphioal. 

Death of Mr. Blanford . . . • Pedler 

25. Moon AND THE Weathbb. 

Influence of the moon on the weather . . Beale 

Heights of the Barometer in relation to 
distance of moon from Celestial Equa- 
tor . . .. .. .. Everest 


91, 108 
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Influence of the moon on atmospherical 

Author. 

Sebial : 

phenomena 

Rainfall at Calcutta as affected by the 

Everest 

81, 83 

Declination of the moon . . 

Everest 

88 

Influence of moon on weather 

Marcet 

95 

Influence of moon on weather 

Proportion of rain for different lunar 

Middleton 

185 

periods at Kandy 


116 

26. General and Mlscellaneous (also containing 

EEPEBENCES 

OTHER SCIENCES, SUCH AS SOLAB 

PHYSICS, HYGIENE, ETC.). 

On Meteorology . . 

Scheme of Astronomical Ephemeris for 

Atkinson 

351 

Medicine and Meteorology . . 

Balfour 

4 

Microseisms in Southwest Monsoon 
Atmospheric pressure in relation to the 

Banerji 

391 

Sun Spot Cycle . . 

Blanford 

261 

Krakatoa Eruption 

Blanford 

338 

Meteorological charts 

Observations of Meteors at the Magnetic 

Blanford 

322 

Observatory at Simla . . . . 

Atmospheric radio-activity and weather 

Boileau 

139 

conditions in Lucknow 

Displacement of the lines in the solar 

Deodhar 

393 

spectrum towards the red . . 

Evershed 

375 

Researches at Kodaikanal 

Evershed 

385 

Sunspots and Prominences 

Evershed 

362 

Discomfort indoors in hot climate 

A peculiar atmospheric phenomenon in 

Harrison 

381 

the Punjab 

Lee 

337 

Seismology and Terrestrial Magnetism » . 

Moss 

378 

Meteors Observed at Allahabad 

Shortrede 

144 

World Weather 

Walker 

387 

On Meteorology - . 

Waterhouse 

355 

Indian Meteorology 

Proposed Meteorological Combination in 


67 

Southern Africa . . 

Mr. Middleton on the Meteors of August, 


93 

10,1839 


129 

Meteorological Report 


282 

Correspondence on Meteorology, 1866 . . 

Correspondence on Meteorology — con- 


283 

tinued from S. N. 283 

Meteorological Observations during the 


286 

Eclipse 

Suggestions of the Society for obser- 
vations on Meteorology for Yunan (Ex- 


287 

pedition). 


306 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


Alibagh, coast of — Monsoon waves 
of 1884, 341. 

Andaman Sea — Cyclone of 1858, 222. 

Temperature and salinity of 

the coastal waters, 365. 

Arabian Sea— Storms of 1842, 149. 

Storms of 1845, 162. 

Asia— Barometer and Sun Spot 
Cycle, 327 . 

High Atmospheric pres.sure of 

1876-78 and Sun Spot Cycle, 261. 

Assam, upper movements of the 
clouds, 317. 

Attok — Great flood of the river 
Indus of 1858, 226. 

Australia — Barometer and Sun Spot 
Cycle, 327. 

High Atmospheric pressure of 

1870-78 and Sun Spot Cycle, 261. 

Ava — Climate, 40, 54. 

Bareilly — Climate, 35. 

Bengal — Ascent of 1st balloon, 103. 

Climate, 303. 

Excessive heat, 280. 

Normal rainfall, 291. 

Rain- bursts of 1902, 277. 

Tornadoes of 1888, 272. 

Bengal, Bay of— Catalogue, record- 
ed cyclones up to 1876, 319. 

Cyclone of 1848, 175. 

.Cyclone of 1850, 183. 

Cyclone of 1903, 278. 

Cyclones and tornadoes from 

1848-1852, 202. 

Gale and hurricane of 1834, 130. 

Hurricane of 1840, 135. 

Mean temperature deep sea 

waters, 350. 

Storms of 1842, 149. 

Storms of 1843, 158. 

Storms of 1844, 160. 

Storms of 1845, 162. 

- — - Temperature and salinity of 
the deep water, 367. 

Temperature and salinity of 

the surface water, 366. 

Bengal, North— Correlation and 
variation of normal rainfall, 400. 

Rainfall and floods, 398. 

Bombay ^ — Oscillations in the upper- 
air currents, 392. 

Rate of ascent of the monsoon 

air currents, 390 


I Calcutta— Calm region in the at- 
I mosphere during cold season, 359 

I Cyclone of 1852, 210. 

I — — Diurnal variations of rainfall 

! 324 . ciuiidii, 

■ — Evaporation, 167. 

Hurricane of 1842, 145. 

Rain, 36. 

Rainfall and declination of 

the Moon, 88. 

Rain and Meteorological 

Phenomena from 1829-1847, 168. 

Temperature, 42. 

Thunderstorm of 1871, 296. 

Thunderstorms, 405. 

Cape of Good Hope— Meteorology 
and climate, 142. 

Carnatic — Variation of rainfall with 
the sun spot period, 349. 

Casia Hills - Climate, 43. 

Ceylon— Storms of 1845, 162. 

China Sea— Typhoons of 1840, 137. 

China Seas — Storms from 1842-1847^ 
172. 

Storms of 1780-1841, 143. 

Chirra Pnnji — Climate, 61, 

Rain, 64. 

Coringa— Hurricane in 1839, 132. 

Cuttack — Hurricane of 1840, 135. 

Storm of 1842, 153. 

Dacca — Rain, 94. 

• Tornado, 352. 

Tornadoes of 1888, 272. 

j Darjeeling — Atmospherical pheno- 
mena of Himalaya Mountains of 
1852, 203. 

Climate, 114. 

Mean temperature and rain, 

216. 

Doab — Tornadoes and Hailstorms, 
364. 

Tornadoes and Hailstorms of 

1888, 274. 

Eattebpur Sicri — Climate, 49. 

Gy a — Storm of 1842, 163. 

Himalaya— Mean temperature and 
rain, 216. 

Himalaya, N. W.— Variation of 

rainfall with the sun spot period, 
349. 
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Hooghly — Gravity of sea water near 
and about River Pilot Station, 
271. 

Temperature and saltness, 59. 

India — Cloud and rainfall and 
temperature, 262. 

Dust storm, 179. 

Ionisation of the air, 377. 

— Upper Air-objects and methods 
of research, 380. 

India, northern — Himalayan sum- 
mer storm of 1903, 279. 

Himalayan summer storms and 

monsoon rainfall, 276. 

Monsoon of 1902, 277. 

Occasional inversion of tempe- 
rature, 356. 

Temperature relations, 275. 

Thermal value of sunlight, 368. 

'Variations of rainfall during 

sun spot period, 267, 342- 

Winter rains, 266, 339, 343, 

344. 

India, N. W. — Thermal structure of 
the free atmosphere, 404. 

Indian Ocean, southern — Charles 
Heddle’s Hurricane of 1845, 161. 

Storms of 1843, 158. 

Indian Seas— Cyclones and their 
Tracks, 386. 

Maritime meteorology, 364. 

Indus — Great flood of the river of 
1858, 226. 

Jamna — Temperature of deep wells, 
89. 

Japan — Winds, typhoons etc. on the 
south coast, 299. 

Kandy — Rain and lunar periods, 
116. 

Kashmir — Snowfall, 258. 

Snowfall of 1878, 325. 

Khulna — Peculiarities in hailstones, 
323. , 

Kodaikanal — Climate, 370. 

Kotgurh — Climate, 7. 

Weather of 1819-20-21, 151. 

Lucknow — Atmospheric radio-acti- 
vity and weather conditions, 393. 

Macao— -Barometer and hurricane in 
1833, 117. 

Madras— Storms of 1842, 149. 

Storm of 1843, 155. 

Storms and whirlwind of 1841, | 

140. I 

Mahanuddy — Rainfall and flood, 
230. 


Maimansingh— Destructive Storm 
309. * 

Whirlwind, 307. 

Malabar Coast— Storms of 1845, 162. 

Martaban, Gulf of — Cyclone of 1854, 

Masulipatam— Storm of 1843, 155 . 

Meerut — Temperature of 1850, 194 . 

Nagpur— Climate, 66, 72. 

Nahen— Temperature of wells, 82. 

Nasirabad— Temperature, pressure 
and hygrometrieal state of the air 
65. " 

Nerbudda Valley— Climate, 50. 

North-western mountains— Climate 
46. 

Pacific Ocean, northern— Storms of 
1797, 172. 

Pandua — Whirlwind, 281. 

Patna — Earth -air current, 376. 

Potential gradient, 373. 

Rain, 166. 

Storm of 1842, 153. 

Punjab— A peculiar atmospheric 
phenomenon, 337. 

Dust whirlwinds, 204. 

Puri — Storm of 1842, 153. 

Purneah— Hot wind in the Zillah, 
165. 

Purulia — Barometrical observatio-n 
for Altitude, 146. 

Rampur Bauleah — Meteorology of 
1851, 195. 

Rewah — Storm, 21. 

Rohilkhand — Tornadoes and Hail- 
storms, 354. 

Tornadoes and Hailstorms of 

1888, 274. 

Satkhira — Whirlwind, 298. 

Seringap at am— Climate, 78. 

Shamnagar — Hailstorm, 333. 

Sikkim — Mean temperature and 
rain, 216. 

Singapur — Climate, 71. 

Subathu — Climate, 7. 

Weather of 1819-20-21, 151. 

Sunderban — Cyclone of 1862, 210. 

Tasmania — Meteorological observa- 
tions, 302. 

Tibet — Winds, storms, 181. 

Trivandrum — Thunderstorms, 383. 

Vera Cruz — Climate, 56. 

Yunan — Suggestions for observa- 
tions, 306. 


Article No. 38. 


Social organisation of the Satakarnis and 
Suhgas. 

By I&. P. Chattopadhyaya. 


1. The dynastic lists of the Andhra kings who ousted 
and replaced the Kanva rulers (and whatever was left of the 
^uhga kings) varies in the Puranas.^ The three early Puranas, 
Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda while agreeing in many parti- 
culars differ on some very important points. Thus the Vayu 
and the Brahmanda give a much shorter list, the former naming 
17-19 kings, (one MSS only, the so-called ‘‘e” Vayu of 
Pargiter naming 25), the latter seventeen. The Matsya on 
the other hand name tliese as also numerous other kings, five 
MSS. actually naming thirty kings. The summary at the end 
of this dynastic list in Vayu and Brahmanda say that there 
were thirty kings who ruled for 411 and 456 years respectively 
(P33 N33). With this the Matsya agrees in so far as the total 
regnal period is said to be 460 years. The total number of 
kings is said to be ekonavimsati but this is probably a mis- 
reading of ekonatrimsati owing to a possible confusion of t and 
V in Prakrit (the original language of composition) in Kharosthi 
(Pxxiii 39 and xxvi N3). Clear instances of this misreading 
are found in the account of this same dynasty in the regnal 
year of Yajnasri in Vayu and Brahmanda and in the passage 
relating to astronomical particulars (P57 N4). 

The list of kings in the Matsya Parana (full 30) arranged 
in the order about which all the Puranas agree (except a few 
MSS.), is as follows : — 


Name. Regnal period. 

1. Simuka 23 

2. Krana 10 ^ 

3. Sri-^atakarni 10 

4. Purnotsanga 18 

5. Skandhastaxnbhi 18 

6. ^atakarni 56 

7. Lambodara 18 

8. Apflaka 12 

9. Meghasvati 18 

10. Svati 18 


Name. Regnal period. 

11. Skandasvati 7 

12. Mrgendra 3 

13. Kuntala 8 

14. Svatikarna (correct- 1 

ing an obvious 
misreading). 

15. Pulomavi 36 

16. Aristakarna 25 

17. Hala 5 

18. Mantalaka 5 


1 The Pauranic account is taken from Pargiter’s comparative 
‘‘Purina Text of the Dynasties of the Kali age” (1913), except where 
otherwise indicated. Reference to Pargiter’s book will in future be 
given like PI 7 N3 (page 17, note 3). 

2 Pargiter, ibid. Introduction, §40 for misreading of abd an da§a as 
astadas^a. 
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Name. Regnal period. 


Name. Regnal period. 

19. 

Purindrasena 21 

25. 

Siva^ri Puloma 

7 

20. 

Sundara Satakarni 1 

26. 

^livaskandha 

31 

21. 

Cakora -I- year 

27. 

Yajna^ri 

29 

22. 

^ivasvati 28 

28. 

Vijaya 

6 

23. 

Gautamiputra 21 

29. 

Canda^ in 

10 

24. 

Puloma 28 

30. 

Pulomavi 

7 


The Vayu usually names 1-3, 6, 8, 15-23, 27-30.^ A number 
of manuscripts however leave out No. 21. The Brahmanda, 
names 1-3, 6, 8, 15-20, 22-23, 27-30. 

The less accurate and later Puranas, Visnu and Bhagavata 
give the following lists : — 

Visnu .. ..1-4, 6-9, 15-30 

Bhagavata .. .. 1-4, 7-9, 15-20 

The regnal periods given, also differ from Matsya in the case 
of 3, 15, 17, 27 and 29 in the Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas. In 
the case of No. 3, Vayu and Brahmanda merely state that the son 
of Krsna was a great king and pass on to No. 6. The regnal 
periods of the kings numbered 15, 17, and 29 are given as 
24, 1, and 3 respectively, in place of 36, 5, and 10 of the 
Matsya.^ 

From internal evidence, the Matsya appears to have been 
taken from the Bhavisya Parana as it existed about the 
middle of the third century A.C. The Bhavisya account was 
later extended to the beginning of the Gupta rule and also 
revised to some extent. This version seems to have been 
borrowed by the Vayu and Brahmanda. The other Puranas 
seem to have incorporated the dynastic lists later and are not 
reliable except in so far as they seem to corroborate the above 
three Puranas. (Pxxvii 44-51.) 

2. It is evident that all three Puranas — Matsya, Vayu and 
Brahmanda represent tradition current at the period imme- 
diately' following the time of the Andhras. The discrepancies 
in the revised texts are however so great that it cannot be due 
to any oversight or slip on the part of the editors. Unless we 
are prepared to reject the whole Pauranic account as utterly 
untrustworthy — an easy solution of a difficult problem — we 
have to examine the Puranas themselves to see if they throw 
any light on this discrepancy. 

Let us first of all examine the accounts common to all 
three Puranas. The kings named in the later text are all found 
in the earlier text. The total of the number of kings stated 


1 P. 42, Note 7 ; and Appendix I, § iii. That the reading should have 
“tayo” (=:trayah) appears to be almost certain as otherwise ‘‘saraah” 
would have no meaning. 

2 Although on page 36 Pargiter states that Vayu mentions 6-8, 
note 43 of page 39, makes it clear that this is not the fact and that only 
6 and 8 are given. 

2 See page 6 for Nos. 2, 3, and 27. 
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in the revised text is the same as actually found in the complete 
Matsya iist.^ Also the total of the regnal periods of the Vayu 
agrees closely with the total of the reigns of the kings named 
in the Parana plus the regnal period of kings occurring only in 
the Matsya (neglecting the corrupt text of the e Vayu MSS.). 
At the same time, the revised texts expunge no less than 12 
(Vayu) — 13 (Brahmanda) names leaving 18-17 kings with 
a total rule of 262-| to 262 years. The inference is that the 
later editors admitted that there were really thirty kings as 
named in the Matsya, with a total rule of over four centuries, 
but at the same time a large number of the kings did not have 
mj place in the dynastic succession recorded. 

As some of the kings mentioned in the Matsya stand in 
the relation of son to the kings shown in the Vayu and 
Brahmanda texts, it is evident that the kings excluded from 
the revised version were not of another dynasty constituting 
successors or predecessors, as a whole, to the royal line given 
in the later text. The internal evidence of the two versions 
therefore indicate that we are dealing with two sets of kings, 
only one of whom w^as however considered by the revising 
authorities to possess the privilege of having the names preserved 
in the Pur anas. 

The question arises as to why, in that case, an extra set 
of kings were incorporated in the earlier account. This 
involves the question as to why certain lists are preserved 
in the Puranas in so much detail, others obtaining only a bare 
mention of totals. The principal lists (showing detail) given 
in the Puranas, themselves indicate the reason. A number 
of kings of the Paurava, Iksaku, Barhadratha, and Saisunaga 
lines are mentioned as having ruled the earth (P4-22). In 
the case of the two earlier dynasties, the accounts end in each 
case with the statement ‘‘ In this connection the genealogical 
verse was sung by ancient brahmans, etc.” (P66, 67. Text 
P8, 12). The later dynasties of Maurya, Sunga and Andhra 
kings are known to have been sovereign powers — and in the case 
of the two latter dynasties, some of the members are known 
to have performed the Rajasuya ceremony with success. The 
principal dynastic lists thus appear to have been drawn up 
showing the genealogy and succession of sovereign kings and 
recited on their ceremonial investiture as lords paramount. 

We are therefore led to conclude that the kings retained 
in the revised list satisfied the above conditions v/hile those 
excluded, did not. The fact that the names expunged are 
included in the earlier version, however, points to the fact 
that one at least of the three conditions — genealogical con- 


^ The trirMati of BrahmSiida cannot be taken as misreading for 
vim^ati as the number is below 20 definitely. 
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Name. Regnal period. 


Name. Regnal period. 

19. 

Purlndrasena 

21 

25. 

Siva^ri Puloma 

7 

20. 

Sundara ^atakarni 

1 

26. 

^ivaskandha 

31 

21. 

Cakora 

year 

27. 

Yajiiadrl 

29 

22. 

^ivasvati 

28 

28. 

Vijaya 

6 

23. 

Gautamiputra 

21 

29. 

Canda^ri 

10 

24. 

Puloma 

28 

30. 

Pulomavi 

7 


The Vayu usually names 1-3, 6, 8, 15-23, 27-30.^ A number 
of manuscripts however leave out No. 21. The Brahmanda, 
names 1-3, 6, 8, 15-20, 22-23, 27-30. 

The less accurate and later Puranas, Visnu and Bhagavata 
give the following lists : — 

Visnu .. ..1-4, 6-9, 15-30 

Bhagavata .. .. 1-4, 7-9, 15-20 

The regnal periods given, also differ from Matsya in the case 
of 3, 15, 17, 27 and 29 in the Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas. In 
the case of No. 3, Vayu and Brahmanda merely state that the son 
of Krsna w^as a great king and pass on to No. 6. The regnal 
periods of the kings numbered 15, 17, and 29 are given as 
24, 1, and 3 respectively, in place of 36, 5, and 10 of the 
Matsya.^ 

From internal evidence, the Matsya appears to have been 
taken from the Bhavisya Parana as it existed about the 
middle of the third century A.C. The Bhavisya account was 
later extended to the beginning of the Gupta rule and also 
revised to some extent. This version seems to have been 
borrowed by the Vayu and Brahmanda. The other Puranas 
seem to have incorporated the dynastic lists later and are not 
reliable except in so far as they seem to corroborate the above 
three Puranas. (Pxxvii 44-51.) 

2. It is evident that all three Puranas — Matsya, Vayu and 
Brahmanda represent tradition current at the period imme- 
diately* following the time of the Andhras. The discrepancies 
in the revised texts are however so great that it cannot be due 
to any oversight or slip on the part of the editors. Unless we 
are prepared to reject the whole Pauranic account as utterly 
untrustworthy — an easy solution of a difficult problem — we 
have to examine the Puranas themselves to see if they throw 
any light on this discrepancy. 

Let us first of all examine the accounts common to all 
three Puranas. The kings named in the later text are all found 
in the earlier text. The total of the number of kings stated 


1 P. 42, Note 7 ; and Appendix I, § iii. That the reading should have 
‘‘tayo ” (=trayah) appears to be almost certain as otherwise ‘"samah” 
would have no meaning. 

2 Although on page 36 Pargiter states that Vayu mentions 6-8, 
note 43 of page 39, makes it clear that this is not the fact and that only 
6 and 8 are given, 

3 See page 6 for Nos. 2, 3, and 27. 
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iri the revised text is the same as actually found in the complete 
Matsya iist.^ Also the total of the regnal periods of the Vayu 
agrees closely with the total of the reigns of the kings named 
in the Parana plus the regnal period of kings occurring only in 
the Matsya (neglecting the corrupt text of the e Vayu MSS.). 
At the same time, the revised texts expunge no less than li 
(Vayu) — 13 (Brahmanda) names leaving 18-17 kings with 
a total rule of 262| to 262 years. The inference is that the 
later editors admitted that there were really thirty kings as 
named in the Matsya, with a total rule of over four centuries, 
but at the same time a large number of the kings did not have 
any place in the dynastic succession recorded. 

As some of the kings mentioned in the Matsya stand in 
the relation of son to the kings shown in the Vayu and 
Brahmanda texts, it is evident that the kings excluded from 
the revised version were not of another dynasty constituting 
successors or predecessors, as a whole, to the royal line given 
in the later text. The internal evidence of the two versions 
therefore indicate that we are dealing with two sets of kings, 
only one of whom was however considered by the revising 
authorities to possess the privilege of having the names preserved 
in the Puranas. 

The question arises as to why, in that case, an extra set 
of kings were incorporated in the earlier account. This 
involves the question as to why certain lists are preserved 
in the Puranas in so much detail, others obtaining only a bare 
mention of totals. The principal lists (showing detail) given 
in the Puranas, themselves indicate the reason. A number 
of kings of the Paurava, Iksaku, Barhadratha, and Saisunaga 
lines are mentioned as having ruled the earth (P4-22). In 
the case of the two earlier dynasties, the accounts end in each 
case with the statement In this connection the genealogical 
verse was sung by ancient brahmans, etc.” (P66, 67. Text 
P8, 12). The later dynasties of Maurya, Sunga and Andhra 
kings are known to have been sovereign powers— and in the case 
of the two latter dynasties, some of the members are known 
to have performed the Eajasuya ceremony with success. The 
principal dynastic lists thus appear to have been drawn up 
showing the genealogy and succession of sovereign kings and 
recited on their ceremonial investiture as lords paramount. 

We are therefore led to conclude that the kings retained 
in the revised list satisfied the above conditions while those 
excluded, did not. The fact that the names expunged are 
included in the earlier version, however, points to the fact 
that one at least of the three conditions — genealogical con- 


^ The trirb^afci of BrahmSnda cannot be taken as misreading for 
vim^ati as the number is below 20 definitely. 
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iiectioii, succession and paramount position must have been 
satisfied by these kings, in common with the rulers retained. 
If it were the condition of sovereignty, then theyi would 
have found a place in the revised text separately besides the 
kings shown in that version. Apart from the above condition, 
the^contemporary character of the Q rulers with the R rulers 
stand in the way of the above common factor. The same 
factor rules out the possibility of succession as the common 
factor. Further as the Q rulers are strewn among the whole 
list in the Matsya along with R rulers, the lack of paramount 
power on their part would not have led to their wholesale 
exclusion from the Puranas — even from a summary list. For 
the whole Pauranic account, although written from the point 
of view of the Magadha kingdoms (Px. 13) mentions the 
contemporary Pauravas and Iksakus, both of which lines 
(according to the Puranas) produced paramount kings along 
with the Barhadrathas. 

The third and remaining factor — of genealogical con- 
nection would seem at first sight to be equally incompatible. 
For, to the Brahman compilers of the Puranas, genealogy 
meant descent from father to son and so on, in the male line. 
Hence, as the rulers were all males, succession would appear 
also to be patrilineal and to coincide with descent. Therefore 
the exclusion of the former as a common factor would appear 
to exclude the latter as the possible link. This is not however 
the case. Ethnologists are familiar with the fact that descent 
or genealogical relationship may be counted through the 
mother as well as the father. Succession (transmission of 
rank or other similar social distinction) also may follow 
either of the lines and the two, descent and succession do not 
even always go together. ^ 

3. The exclusion of royal succession as the common factor 
therefore does not rule out genealogical connection as the 
possible connecting bond. Before however we can conclude 
that genealogical connection is indeed the determining factor, 
we have to consider an alternative view suggested by Sir R. G. 


1 The Rulers whose names were expunged in tli© later text will 
be referred to as Q Rulers for convenience. The others will be shown 
as R Rulers. 

2 The best example of descent and succession following different 
lines are found in Melanesia. W. H. B, Rivers, History of Melanesian 
Sooiety, Mol. 1. 

Cbdrington, The Melanesians, their anthropology and folklore, ” 

I have considered it necessary to draw the attention to this point 
in detail to point out that although the Puranas mean by genealogy, 
patrilineal descent, the actual mode current among Satakaruis may 
have been different. Further, even if the actual mode of descent were 
patrilineal, the succession might follow a, different rule. The Melanesian 
examples referred to illustrate patrilineal succession combined with 
matrilineal descent. 
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Bliandarkar.^ According to him, the smaller number of kings 
with a total of 272| (?) years, given in the Vayu Parana refers 
to the main dynasty, with the royal seat at Dhanakakata. 
The additional names and periods found in the Matsya are 
referred to younger princes of the family who ruled at different 
places but more often at Paithan than elsewhere. ''When 
the throne became vacant, the Paithan princes succeeded 
But some probably died before their elders and never became 
kings of Dhanakakata ’’ (RB 33). This suggestion of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar is based on — 

(1) The discrepancy between the Matsya and Vayu ac- 

counts in the number of kings as also regnal periods. 

(2) The existence of more than one line of Satakarni 

kings ruling in different parts of the peninsula. 

(3) The reference in Ptolemy’s geography^ to Pulumavi 

as ruler of Paithan and to one Baleokuros ruler at 
Hippokura in the south— coupled with the finds 
of the coins of Gotamlputra Vilivayakura and 
Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura at Kolhapur ® 

(4) Gotamlputra ruled at Dhanakakata while his son 
Pulumavi ruled at Paithan. 

Regarding the third point, discussion is not necessary 
here as the statements in Ptolemy nor the coin legends show 
that the Vilivayakuras were ^atakarnis of the main line. 
These will be considered in their proper place. 

The second and fourth arguments in support of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar’ s hypothesis are based on inscriptions. ^ But 
the rulers mentioned in the Banavasi inscriptions cannot be 
shown to have been contemporary with so called Paithan rulers 
and those of the main line or to have found a place in the 
Matsya list. The statement that Pulamavi ruled at one place 
and Gotamlputra at another^ does not prove anything 
beyond the fact that the father and the son ruled contempora- 
neously as kings at different places. 


^ Sir B. G. Bhandarkar, Early history oj the Deccan.^" Bombay, 
1895. References to this work will in future foe given as RB 36 (Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, ibid.^ p. 36). 

2 j. ^\r. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 1885. 
The actual mention is of Baithana as the royal seat of Siro Polemaios 
and of Hippokura as the royal seat of Baleokuros (p.‘ 175). 

^ Journal of the Bombay branch oj the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
XIII. p. 305, VoL XIV, pp. 153-54. 

E. J. Gatalogxm of the coins of the Andhra dynasty, etc. 

Kolhapur Nos. . 13— '21, 47 — 51, etc. 

In future Rapson’s catalogue will be referred to as BMC. No., etc. 

^ E'PWraphica Indica, Vol. X, Liiders’ list _No. _ 1021 and 1195 
(Kanheri Buddhist cave inscription and Malavalli pillar inscription). 

On the strength of the interpretation given by him to the 
phrases in which Dhanakakata and Navanara occur in the inscriptions 
numbered 1125 and 1124 respectively in ■LudersMist. 
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A very strong piece cf evidence against Sir E. G. 
Bbandarkar’s views is based on the law of chances or probabi- 
lity. As any Life Insurance Company will certify, and as 
common experience bears out, the chances of an adult son 
surviving his father are on an average much greater than the 
reverse (of the father surviving his grown up son). On Sir 
E. G. Bhandarkar’s view, the 17 kings in the Vayu list would 
represent princes who outlived their fathers, after having 
ruled earlier (certainly nob before attaining adult age) at 
Paithan. The thirteen names left out and found only in the 
Matsya stand for princes who did not survive the fathers but- 
merely ruled at Paithan. 

The above figures mean that on Sir E. G. Bhaudarkar’s 
view it is necessary that only in four cases out of seven could 
an adult prince — with an average rule of 13 years at Paithan — 
survive his father (the average rule of the main line being 
16 years). 

At first sight it might appear that the discrepancies in 
the actual regnal periods of certain kings {e.g. Nos. 2, 3, 15, 17, 
27, 29) in the two versions are in favour of Sir E. G. 
Bhandarkar’s view. For, the Matsya list might be held as 
giving the regnal periods at Paithan plus those at the principal 
seat. The corrections in the Vayu would then stand for 
deductions for the rule at Paithan, to get the balance represent- 
ing the rule at the chief seat of Government. But the regnal 
periods of every king common to the two versions, should, on 
this view, differ in the two lists. Actually however, only 
three ^ out of seventeen really show such discrepancy. The 
corrections in the later version do not therefore require 
an assumption of the kind made by Sir E. G. Bhandarkar. They 
are in fact against it inasmuch as the careful revision of 
the text has resulted only in three corrections — which are 
within the bounds of mistake in the earlier text — instead of 
a wholesale revision expected on Sir E. G. Bhandarkar’s view 
(unless we treat the regnal periods given in the Matsya as 
excluding Paithan rule which would however render the 
inclusion of the Paithan rulers quite meaningless). 

Another piece of evidence of very great weight against 
the hypothesis of Sir E. G. Bhandarkar is that the name of 
Pulumavi, son of the famous Gotamiputra does not occur in 
the Vayu and Brahmanda lists. Pulumavi is known to 
have ruled at Paithan^ and was lord of Daksinapatha and 


1 Although the number is apparently six, we cannot class Xos. 
2, 3, and 27 with the rest as in the case of 2 and 27 the regnal periods 
appear to diSer owing to obvious misreadings. No. 3 is mentioned as 
a great king without any regnal period, — ^which is different from a dis- 
crepancy in actual periods. 

2 The reference to Paithan as the royal seat of Pulum^ivi 
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outlived his father.^ Sir R. G. Bhaiidarkar has actually 
assigned 4 years to Pulumavi as the period of his rule at the 
principal seat of the dynasty (RB 34). As Pulumavi’s name 
was known in distant Egypt, the nonoccurrence of his name 
in the Vayu and Brahmanda lists cannot be due to ignorance 
or carelessness of editors who had the earlier version before 
them (as the concluding verses show). We are therefore 
compelled to conclude that Pulumavi did not succeed his 
father Gotamiputra although he outlived the latter and was 
lord of Daksinapatha at that time. 

4. We may now return to the possibility, noted previously 
that the connection between the two sets of kings was 
genealogical, but that the succession did not coincide with 
the mode of descent. It is neccessary, for this purpose to 
examine the available evidence to determine the actual mode 
of succession as well as the genealogical relationship recorded, 
bearing in mind that the two are different things and that 
the latter was probably patrilineal, this being the meaning 
attached to genealogy by Brahmanic writers of the Puranas. 

If the Vayu and Brahmanda lists are consulted for the 
successor of Gotamiputra, the father of Pulumavi, we find 
the name of Yajnasri. On a reference to inscriptiions and 
coins, it is found that this king, like the father of Pulumavi, 
is styled Gotamiputra.^ Being a Gotamiputra, Yajnasri may 
of course be a younger brother of his predecessor. But the 
Puranas mention no such relationship — although in the case 
of an early king like Krsna, the second of the line, this 
relationship to Simuka is noted. As Yajnasri was a powerful 
sovereign and part of the compilation of the dyanastic list 
seems to have begun in his time^ indifference or ignorance 
have to be ruled out and we have to conclude that the 
relationship to Pulumavi’s father was not of a brother. To 
elucidate the nature of the succession, we have to look for 
a very near relative (close enough to displace a son) other 
than a younger brother, and who can yet be a Gotamiputra. 


in ‘Ftolomy‘'s vvork certainly establishes this, although it may not give 
his date. 

1 Ltiders^ list Nos, 1128 and 1124. 


See Appendix A, for a full discussion of this series of inscriptions, of 
Pulumavi, his father, his mother and his father’s mother. 

Inscriptions : Liidors’ list Nos. 987 and 1024 (Kanheri) 1146 (Nasik), 
1840 (China). 

Coins; Sopara coin of Yajfiaiiri vide Vol. XV; 

Andhrade^a, BMC Nos. 185-38, 40, 149, 164, 157, 161 ; Chanda district, 


BMC Nos. 165-168, 170. . ■ . . , 

® The wide distribution of the coins and the inscription leave no 


doubt of the extent of his kingdom. . 

^ The Bhavisya Purapa was much older and some compdation may 
have been made at the time of the Paurava, Aiksaku and Barhadratha 
kings. See Pargiter, XXVII, 49, and note 1 re 11. 
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A very strong piece of evidence against Sir E. Q, 
Bhandarkar’s views is based on the law of chances or probabi- 
lity. As any Life Insurance Company will certify, and as 
(jommon experience bears out, the chances of an adult son 
surviving his father are on an average much greater than the 
reverse (of the father surviving his grown up son). On Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar’s view, the 17 kings in the Vayu list would 
represent princes who outlived their fathers/ after having 
ruled earlier (certainly nob before attaining adult age) at 
Paithan. The thirteen names left out and found only in the 
Matsya stand for princes who did not survive the fathers but- 
merely ruled at Paithan. 

The above figures mean that on Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's 
view it is necessary that only in four cases out of seven could 
an adult prince — with an average rule of 13 years at Paithan — 
survive his father (the average rule of the main line being 
16 years). 

At first sight it might appear that the discrepancies in 
the actual regnal periods of certain kings {e.g. Nos. 2, 3, 15, 17, 
27, 29) in the two versions are in favour of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s view. For, the Matsya list might be held as 
giving the regnal periods at Paithan plus those at the principal 
seat. The corrections in the Vayu would then stand for 
deductions for the rule at Paithan, to get the balance represent- 
ing the rule at the chief seat of Government. But the regnal 
periods of every king common to the two versions, should, on 
this view, differ in the two lists. Actually however, only 
three ^ out of seventeen really show such discrepancy. The 
corrections in the later version do not therefore require 
an assumption of the kind made by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. They 
are in fact against it inasmuch as the careful revision of 
the text has resulted only in three corrections — which are 
within the bounds of mistake in the earlier text — instead of 
a wholesale revision expected on Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s view 
(unless we treat the regnal periods given hi the Matsya as 
excluding Paithan rule which would however render the 
inclusion of the Paithan rulers quite meaningless). 

Another piece of evidence of very great weight against 
the hypothesis of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar is that the name of 
Pulumavi, son of the famous Gotamiputra does not occur in 
the Vayu and Brahmanda lists. Pulumavi is known to 
have ruled at Paithan ^ and was lord of Daksinapatha and 


1 Althougli the number is apparently six, we cannot class Nos. 
2, 3, and 27 with the rest as in the case of 2 and 27 the regnal periods 
appear to differ owing to obvious misreadings. No. 3 is mentioned as- 
a great king without any regnal period, — which is different from a dis- 
crepancy in actual periods. 

2 xh© reference to Paithan as the royal seat of Pulumavi 
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outlived his father.^ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has actuallv 
assigned 4 years to Pulumavi as the period of his rule at the 
principal seat of the dynasty (RB 34). As Pulumavfs name 
was known in distant Egj^pt, the nonoccurrence of his name 
in the Vayu and Brahmanda lists cannot be due to ignorance 
or carelessness of editors who had the earlier version before 
them (as the concluding verses show). We are therefore 
compelled to conclude that Pulumavi did not succeed his 
father Gotamiputra although he outlived the latter and was 
lord of Daksinapatha at that time. 

4. We may now return to the possibility, noted previously 
that the connection between the two sets of kings was 
genealogical, but that the succession did not coincide with 
the mode of descent. It is neccessary, for this purpose to 
examine the available evidence to determine the actual mode 
of succession as well as the genealogical relationship recorded, 
bearing in mind that the two are different things and that 
the latter was probably patrilineal, this being the meaning 
attached to genealogy by Brahmanic writers of the Puranas. 

If the Vayu and Brahmanda lists are consulted for the 
successor of Gotamiputra, the father of Pulumavi, we find 
the name of Yajnasrl. On a reference to inscriptions and 
coins, it is found that this king, like the father of Pulumavi, 
is styled Gotamiputra.^ Being a Gotamiputra, Yajhasri may 
of course be a younger brother of his predecessor. But the 
Puranas mention no such relationship — although in the case 
of an early king like Krsna, the second of the line, this 
relationship to Simuka is noted. As Yajnasri was a powerful 
sovereign*'^ and part of the compilation of the dyanastic list 
seems to have begun in his time^ indifference or ignorance 
have to be ruled out and we have to conclude that the 
relationship to Pulumavi’s father was not of a brother. To 
elucidate the nature of the succession, we have to look for 
a very near relative (close enough to displace a son) other 
than a younger brother, and who can yet be a Gotamiputra. 


in Ptolemy’s work certainly establishes this, although it may not give 
his date. 

i Xmders’ list Nos. 1,123 and 1124. ' ; _ ' ■ 

Se 43 Appendix A, for a full discussion of this series of inscriptions, of 
Pulumavi, his father, bis mother and his father’s mother. 

Inscriptions : Luders’ list Nos. 987 and 1024 (Kanheri) 1146 (Nasik), 
1340 (China). y ^ 

Coins: Hopara coin of yajhasri vide J.B.B.B.A.S., Vol. X.V; 
Andhrade^a, BMC Nos. 135-38, 40, 149, 154, 157, 161 ; Chanda district, 
BMC Nos. 165-168, 170. ...... 

3 The wide distribution of the coins and the inscription leave no 
doubt of the extent of his kingdom. . . 

^ The Bhavisya Purana was much older and some compil^ation may 
have been made at the time of the Paurava, Aiksaku and Baihadratha 
kings. See Pargiter, XXVII, 49, and note 1 re II, 
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For this purpose it is necessary to ascertain the exact 
significance of the term Gotamiputra from contemporary 
documents of the same area as was ruled over by these 
kings, ^ 

In the Nasik inscription of the I9th year of Pulumavi, 
the mother of Gotamiputra is termed Gotami Balasiri.^^ 
Gotami is therefore part of the name of the mother of the 
royal Gotamiputra (and grandmother of king Pulumavi). 
Pulumavi styles himself Vasisthiputra. Therefore Vasisthi is 
a part of his mother’s name. This of course agrees with the 
grammatical derivations of the words Vasisthiputra and 
Gotamiputra. 

The Satakarni Satavahana kings known from inscriptions 
and mentioned in the Puranas are : — 

I. Simuka (No. 1) the founder of the line.^ 

II. Krsna (No. 2) the brother of Simuka.^ 

III. ^ri Satakarni (No. 3) the son of Krsna ^ 

IV. Gotamiputra Satakarni (No. 23).® 

V, Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (No. 24).’^ 

VI. Gotamiputra Yajfiasri (No. 27).^ 

VII. Vasisthiputra Candasri (No. 29).® 

In addition there are inscriptions of King Vasisthiputra 
Chatarpana and king Haritiputra Satakarni.^^ 

Two other rulers whose inscriptions have been found and 
who have been ascribed to this dynasty are Madhariputra Saka- 
sena (or sata) and Sri Sivamakasada4® 


1 For in the case of records in other areas and of other lines we 
cannot be sure whether the evidence is applicable to this particular 
case. 

2 Liiders’ list No. 1123, Archaeological Survey of Western India^ Vol. 
IV, Nasik No. 18, line No. 9 of the inscription. 

3 Ltiders’ list No. 1113, Nanaghat cave inscription. 

4 Luders’ list No. 1144, and Senart in Epigraphica Indica, Vol. VIII. 

5 Luders’ list No. 1114, and 346. A certain amount of difficulty 
would appear to be caused by the omission of Krfina’s name in the 
Nanaghat cave inscription. The mention of Sirnuka’s name and 
inclusion of his image would point to this king as the father of 
^ri Satakarni. The difficulty disappears if w© take the torm^putra” 
used in the Puranas in a classificatory sense — extended to sons of brothers, 
just as tata ” is used for the father and his brothers. 

® Liiders’ list No. 1125 and 1105 (for 1126 see Appendix A). 

7 Liiders’ list No. 1142, 1122/1100, 1123, 1124, 1106, 1248 and Myakdoni 
inscription. 

8 gee before. 

9 Luders’ list No. 1341. 

10 Bhagwanlal Indraji: J.B.B.E.A.S., Vol. XV, p. 313 (Nanaghat 
cistern inscription). 

11 Liiders’ list No. 1195 and probably 1021. 

Ibid.) Nos. 1001 and 1002. For the latter part of the name see 

later. 

18 No. 1279 (Amaravati), 
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The coins of the kings so far found ^ are of the following 
kings: — 

Sri Sata 1 -d x. t.i 

Sri Satakarni ^ No. S 

(BMC No.' I, 2, 9 Western India). 

Gotamiputra Satakarni (BMC 253-8 restruck coins of 
Nahapana). 

Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (BMC 88-93 — All areas). 

Gotamiputra Yajhasri Satakarni (previously given). 

Vasisthiputra Canda Satakarni (BMC 117-25, 127, 129-31). 

Vasisthiputra Sivasri Satakarni (BMC 115=16) (No. 26 of 
Pauranic list). 

Coins of other Satakarnis (mentioned or recognisable as 
such) are also found, as of Rudra Satakarni ^ or of a later 
Krsna Satakarni.'*^ These however do not' bear the legend 
rano (of the king) nor is there any prefix mentioning the 
name of the mother. As previously indicated there is another 
class of coins found at Kolhapur which bear the legend rano 
and also the epithets Gotamiputra etc. The coin legends are: — 

Rano Vasithiputasa Vilivayakurasa— (Vyisthiputrasya) ; 

R. Gotamiputasa Vilivayakurasa ; and 

R. Madhariputra Sivalakurasa. 

5. Leaving out for the present, the case of the Macpiari- 
putra Sakasena (or Sata) and the kings of the Kolhapur coins 
and confining ourselves to kings whose names can be identified 
with certaiut}^ in the Pauranic lists, we find that a number 
of kings bear the name of Gotamiputra and Vasisthiputra. 
This makes it doubtful if Gotami, Vasisthi are ^ really proper 
names. The name of the royal mother of the Satakarni king 
of Banavasi is Ilaiitl. The Kadamba king who confirmed 
the grant of this ruler and who from the evidence of his own 
inscription'^ followed the above Satakarni by some length of 
time also styles himself Harltiputra. This is also found in 
the inscription of the Chalukya kings.^ As we have seen 
there were other contemporary kings who also styled them- 
selves as sons of Gotami, Madhari and Vasisthi®. It may 


1 For (ionvoiiiencG references have been given only to Rapson’s 

Catalogue. „ , 

2 Kapson, UiVK^ No. 179, and PL VTI to pp. 2-4. ^ Ibid. 

4 Liiders’ list No. 119(1. Malmalli pillar inscription of Haritiputm 
S'imslMiidhfwarman, of manavyasa gotra, Icing of the Kadamhas, Epi- 
graphiccif Garnatica, Vol. VII, Shikarpur Taluq inscription No. 
Talgunda pillar inscription of Harltiputra Kahutsthavarnian etc. Hp. Car., 
Vol. ViX SK„ No. 176. 

5 Ep. Car., Vol VIII, Sorab Taluq inscription l^o. 571. 

In questions on social organisation and custom, the term con- 
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therefore be concluded that these do not represent the proper 
names of the royal mothers but something else which is 
common to the general groups of queen mothers (Vasisthi, 
Hariti, etc,). 

To determine this common factor, we have to examine the 
evidence of other inscriptions of near about this period and 
of this locality. Almost all the relevant inscriptions will be 
found summarised in Luders’ list of Southern Brahmi inscrip> 
tions. For convenience references will be given to this list 
with the number of the inscription (as L 105, etc.), original 
sources being quoted only where necessary. The inscriptions 
which contain a ^similar mention of the mother’s name as in 
the case of the Satakarni kings (other than those previously 
noted) are as follows : — 

Vasisthiputra Anaihda, ^ the foreman of the artisans 
(avesanin) of the king Sri Satakarni (L 346).^ 

Mahabhoja Marhdava Kautsiputra Velidatta (L 1058). 

Maharathi Kausikiputra Visnudatta (L 1079). 

Maharathi Gauptiputra Agnimitra (L 1088). 

Maharathi Vasisthiputra Somadeva son of Maharathi 
Kausikiputra Mitradeva (L 1100). 

Rajan Madhariputra Isvarasena the Abhira, son of Siva- 
datta the Abhira (L 1137). 

Rajavaidva (royal physician) Vatsiputra Magila (L 1191- 
92). 

Hariti putra Kondamana (a Brahman) o^ Kaundinya gotra 
(L1195). 

Kausikiputra Sri Nagada,tta (a descendant of Kondamana 
above) of Kaundinya Gotra (L 1196.) 

Rajan Madhariputra Sri Vira Purisadatta of the Iksakus 
(L 1202-4). 

The fragmentary inscription of one Vasisthiputra (L 1197). 

Rajan Haritiputra Sivaskandavarman of manavyasa gotra, 
of the Kadambas (L 1196).^ 

Rajan Haritiputra Kakutsavarman of manavyasa gotra 
of the Kadambas.^ 

According to the last inscription (Talgunda pillar) the 
title Haritiputra had come to be considered hereditary and like 
a pravarain the family of the Brahman kings of the line founded 
by Mayura Sarman. This point is of great interest and will be 


temporary may be justifiably extended to documents dating one or two 
centuries before or after the exact period treated inasmuch as social 
forms do not change appreciably over such periods. 

_ 1 This is u Northern inscription, of the Sanchi Stupa but has been 
included as being definitely of an officer of the Sa'takarnis. 

2 Oar., Yol. VII, Sk. 264. 

Trr- Sk. 176. other Kadambas also boro the title 
Haritiputra as noted previously. 
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considered separately. Here it is sufficient to note that 
Haritiputra was used in this royal Brahman family to denote 
the descent from the mother and that according to the tradition 
current at the time of the king fourth in descent from the 
founder, this usage had been prevalent before their attainment 
of royalty. 

Whiie the evidence of the inscriptions of Maharathis, etc. 
confirm the conclusion arrived at earlier in this essay, regarding 
the metronymics, their use by certain Brahman families indicate 
the true nature of the same. 

The contemporary and slightly later inscriptions mentioning 
Brahmanic gotras are as follows : — 

TheHirahadgalli plate inscriptions (L 1200 ) of the Pallava 
king Sivaskanda varma mentions Brahmanas of the following 
gotras — Atreya, Harita, Bharadvaja, Kausika, Vatsya. 

The Mayidavolu copper plate inscription (L 1205) gives the 
Agnivesa gotra. 

The Konclamundi copper plate seal (L 1328) of rajan 
Jayavarman mention Brahmanas of the following gotras : — 

Gotama, Tanavya, Haundinya Bharadvaja, Karsnayana 
Aupaman.yava and Kausika. 

The inscription of the Kadamba kings mention Brahmanas 
■of the following gotras { apart from those noted ) : — 

King Mandhatrvarma: Kaundinya gotra ^ ; King 
Madhuvarman — Gautama gotra ^ ; King Mrgesvarnvarman— 
Gautama Gotra. 

As we know from the evidence of the Kadamba inscrip- 
tions, the earlier Kadambas ruled over the Satakarni kings of 
Banavasi and the later ones followed them. Further the 
Kadamba line was founded when the Pallavas were already in 
•power. If the Banavasi Satakarnis are taken as of the same 
stock as the Andhras of the Puranas (P45), — an assumption 
which will be justified later on in this essay— the above 
gotra naiines come out as current about a century after the fall 
of the Sata-karni (Andhra) dynasty, in the southern portion 
of their kingdom. As we have seen previously, some of the 
Brahmanas mentioned in the inscription are styled Kausiklputra 
and Haritiputra besides giving their gotra. These Brahmanas 
are of these area — one family being of the Banavasi kingdom 
and the other (the Kadambas) also presumably of this Southern 
area from the evidence of inscriptions. . . . ^ 

In their case the terms Kau^ikl, Hariti forming parts 
.of the corresponding compounds, certainly denote the feminines 
of the gotra names Kausika, Harita. But the gotras of these 
Brahman families are also mentioned and are shown by 



X Ep. Car., VoL VII, SK. 29. 

2 SK. 66. 3 m'd, VIIL, Sb33. 
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the same inscriptioas to be descending patriiineally (Kauninya, 
Manavyasa). Patrilineal Brahmanic gotras are known from the 
marriage rules in the Dharma Sastras (written by Southerners 
like ipastamba as also those compiled in the North, like the 
Manusamhita) to be exogamous clans in the strictly ethnological 
sense of the term. Therefore, in the case of the Brahman 
families the terms KausikI, etc. stand for the clan name of the 
mothers. As the terms descriptive of the mother’s name in the 
Satakarni and other coins and inscriptions are (with the 
exception of Madhari) found to be the same as those which are 
known to be clan names among contemporary Brahmanas, we 
may conclude that all these prefixes describing mothers are the 
clan names of those ladies. The conclusions thus arrived at 
agree with the grammatical significance of the term “Gotamiya 
Balasiri” occurring in the Nasik inscription of the 19th year of 
Pulumavi — the single instance where the full name of the 
mother is available,^ 

6. With the exception of the Kadambas and the Brahmans 
mentioned in the Malavalli pillar inscriptions, the names of 
Brahmans in the inscription have onK^ their patronymic gotras 
recorded without any reference to the mother’s gotra.. This- 
agrees with the fact that Brahmans follow the patrilineal gotra 
in the matter of descent. When, therefore, some Brahmans 
are found, in addition, to mention the gotra of the mother, we 
may conclude that some social (including socio-economic) 
regulation regarding the mother’s clan was of about the same 
order of importance as the father’s gotra. Further, the mention 
of the clan on the mother’s side is made definitely in the form 
of son of a woman of such clan” i.e. the relationship to the 
maternal clan is indicated definitely through the mother, unlike 
the general wa^^ in which the relationship of patron3nnic ancestral . 
gotra is mentioned. Hence the presumption is that the social 
regulation relates to some clan function limited to the family, 
using this term in the strict sense of the social group of the 
father, mother and their children.^ 

For, a term of social relationship / T ’ may be looked upon as 
determined by functions relating to the family, clan and tribe, 
separatel}?- or together. Representing these by 1 ' c ’ and ' t ’ 

respectively and considering 'f ’to denote function we get T=f 
(1, c, t). 

If in any particular case, the descriptive term or some 


^ 1 Grammatical derivations by themselves are not a-t all reliable 
as is seen in the case of derivation of Maurya from a hy pothetical mother 
Mura or of ^atakariai from Satakarna. 

2 The terms family, clan, tribe, descent, inheritance, succession are 
used in this essay (except where the context shows a loose general use) in 
the sense they are considered to convey according to the Notes and 
Queries on Anthropology, edited for the British Association (fourth 
edition) 
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associated known custom is found to give definite information 
or value regarding these unknowns, a solution may be obtained. 
In the particular cases treated here, the terms gotamlputra, etc. 
show that the tribe is excluded. In other words t=o in the 
above. Therefore T = f (l,c). 

Again the connection with the family is indicated as the 
mother-son relationship, which is very definite, and always gives 
only one value (for the mother). The term T is thus shown to be 
determined by some function of the clan which is restricted to 
the family group of mother-son.^ The affiliation to the clan 
determines descent, using the term in the sense of the condition 
in which a person belongs to the social group of his father or 
mother. With reference to the family i.e. in the matter of 
discrimination of rights determined by the father-son 
relationship and mother-son relationship, the affiliation deter- 
mines or affects the rules of — 

(1) Union of the sexes — usually termed marriage regulation. 

(2) Succession — in the sense of transmission of rank or 
other similar social distinction. 

(3) Inheritance — restricting the term solely to property. 

In the case of the Brahmans who mention the 
patronymic gotras, and also the mother’s gotra, it is apparent 
that the metronymic term T cannot have any exclusive reference 
to gotra affiliation i.e. it is not a result of matrilineal gotra affilia- 
tion. For the application of the patronymic gotra to the actual 
person concerned (not to his father or mother) as distinguished 
from the coupling of the mother’s gotra with the term denoting 
mother-son relationship shows that their gotra affiliation is 
definitely patrilineal. The metronymic was therefore of 
secondary importance for the gotra of these persons and its use 
cannot mean that the clan affiliation of the mother by itself 
determines all three set of rules of marrige, succession and 
inheritance. Its use was therefore brought about in the case 
of the above Brahmans by one or at most two of the above 
factors. 

7. The other inscriptions which mention the mother’s clan 
name may now be examined in the light of the above 
conclusions. They fall into three groups : — 

{a) Inscriptions which mention only the clan name of the 
mother. These ate of some of the Mahtothis, the royal physi- 
cian and the royal foreman of artisans. 

(b) The Sfitakarnis also usually record only the mother’s 

1 I hav(^ <a,k(wi the above from some uixpublished work of mine 
incorporated in Ibo lectures on social organisation to post 
Graduate. Stintmts of the Calcutta University. A detailed 
discussion of dotonninatives of terms of social relationship will 
be found in Westormarck’s History of Human Marriage d.s al&o in 
W. H. R. RiYQTs’’ History of Melanesian society. 
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the same inscriptions to be descending patrilineally (Kanninya^ 
Manavyasa). Patrilineal Brahrnanic gotras are known from the 
marriage rules in the Dharma Sastras (written by Southerners 
like ipastamba as also those compiled in the North, like the 
Manusamhita) to be exogamous clans in the strictly ethnological 
sense of the tertn. Therefore, in the case of the Brahman 
families the terms Kausiki, etc. stand for the clan name of the 
mothers. As the terms descriptive of the mother’s name in the 
Satakarni and other coins and inscriptions are (w'ith the 
exception of Madhari) found to be the same as those wdiich are 
known to be clan names among contemporary Brahmanas, we 
may conclude that all these prefixes describing mothers are the 
clan names of those ladies. The conclusions thus arrived at 
agree with the grammatical significance of the term ‘'Gotamiya 
Balasiri” occurring in the Nasik inscription of the 19th year of 
Pulumavi — the single instance where the full name of the 
mother is available.^ 

6. With the exception of the Kadambas and the Brahmans 
mentioned in the Malavalli pillar inscriptions, the names of 
Brahmans in the inscription have onU^ their patroiiymic gotras 
recorded without any reference to the mother’s gotra.. This- 
agrees with the fact that Brahmans follow the patrilineal gotra 
in the matter of descent. When, therefore, some Brahmans 
are found, in addition, to mention the gotra of the mother, we 
may conclude that some socia.l (including socio-economic) 
regulation regarding the mother’s clan was of about the same 
order of importance as the father’s gotra. Further, the mention 
of the clan on the mother’s side is made definitely in the form 
of son of a woman of such clan” i.e the relationship to the 
maternal clan is indicated definitely through the mother, unlike 
the general way in which the relationship of patronymic ancestral, 
gotra is mentioned. Hence the presumption is that the social 
regulation relates to some clan function limited to the family, 
using this term in the strict sense of the social group of the 
father, mother and their children.^ 

For, a term of social relationship / T ’ may l)e looked upon as 
determined by functions relating to the family, clan and tribe, 
separately or together. Representing these by ‘ I ‘ c ’ and ' t ’ 
respectively and considering 'f ’to denote function we get T=f 
(I, c, t)._ 

If in any particular case, the descriptive term or some 


^ 1 Grammatical derivations by themselves are not at all reliable 
as is seen in the case of derivation of Maurya from a hy pothetical mother 
Mnra or of Satakarni from Satakarna. 

2 The terms family, elan, tribe, descent, inheritance, succession are 
used in this essay (except where the context shows a loose general use) in 
the sense they are considered to convey according to the Notes and 
Queries on Anthropology, edited for the British Association (fourth 
edition) 
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associated known custom is found to give definite information 
or value regarding these unknowns, a solution may be obtained. 
In the particular cases treated here, the terms gotamlputra, etc. 
show that the tribe is excluded. In other words t=o in the 
above. Therefore T=f (l,c). 

Again the connection with the family is indicated as the 
mother-son relationship, which is very definite, and always gives 
only one value (for the mother). The term T is thus shown to be 
determined by some function of the clan which is restricted to 
the family group of mother-son.^ The affiliation to the clan 
determines descent, using the term in the sense of the condition 
in which a person belongs to the social group of his father or 
mother. With reference to the family i.e. in the matter of 
discrimination of rights determined by the father-son 
relationship and mother-son relationship, the affiliation deter- 
mines or affects the rules of — 

(1) Union of the sexes— usually termed marriage regulation, 

(2) Succession— in the sense of transmission of rank or 
other similar social distinction. 

(3) Inheritance — restricting the term solely to property. 

In the case of the Brahmans who mention the 
patronymic gotras, and also the mother’s gotra, it is apparent 
that the metronymic term T cannot have any exclusive reference 
to gotra affiliation i.e. it is not a result of matrilineal gotra affilia- 
tion. For the application of the patronymic gotra to the actual 
person concerned (not to his father or mother) as distinguished 
from the coupling of the mother’s gotra with the term denoting 
mother-son relationship shows that their gotra affiliation is 
definitely patrilineal. The metronymic was therefore of 
secondary importance for the gotra of these persons and its use 
cannot mean that the clan affiliation of the mother by itself 
determines all three set of rules of marrige, succession and 
inheritance. Its use was therefore brought about in the case 
of the above Brahmans by one or at most two of the above 
factors. 

7. The other inscriptions which mention the mother’s clan 
name rna.y now be examined in the light of the above 
conclusions. They fall into three groups : — 

{a) Inscriptions which mention only the clan name of the 
mother. These are of some of the Maharathis, the royal physi- 
cian and the royal foreman of artisans. 

{})) The iSjitakarnis also usually record only the mother’s 

I ]uiv(^ i-akoii tbe above from some unpublished work of mine 
incorporated in the lectures on social organisation to post 
Graduati^ students of tbe Calcutta University. A detailed 
discussion of the determinatives of terms of social relationship will 
be found in Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage as also in 
W. H. K. Rivers’ History of Melanesian society. 
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the same inscriptions to be descending patrilineally (Kauninya, 
Manavyasa). Patrilineal Brahmanic gotras are known from the 
marriage rules in the Bharma Sastras (written by Southerners 
like ipastamba as also those compiled in the North, like the 
Manusamhita) to be exogamons clans in the strictly ethnological 
sense of the tertn. Therefore, in the case of the Brahman 
families the terms Kausiki, etc. stand for the clan name of the 
mothers. As the terms descriptive of the mother’s name in the 
Satakarni and other coins and inscriptions are (with the 
exception of Madhari) found to be the same as those which are 
known to be clan names among contemporary Brahmanas, we 
may conclude that all these prefixes describing mothers are the 
clan names of those ladies. The conclusions thus arrived at 
agree with the grammatical significance of the term “Gotamiya 
Balasiri” occurring in the Nasik inscription of the 19th year of 
Pulumavi — the single instance where the full name of the 
mother is available.^ 

6. With the exception of the Kadambas and the Brahmans 
mentioned in the Malavalli pillar inscriptions, the names of 
Brahmans in the inscription have only their patronymic gotras 
recorded without any reference to the mother’s gotra.. This- 
agrees with the fact that Brahmans follow the patrilineal gotra 
in the matter of descent. When, therefore, some Brahmans 
are found, in addition, to mention the gotra of the mother, we 
may conclude that some social (including socio-economic) 
regulation regarding the mother’s clan was of about the same 
order of importance as the father’s gotra. Further, the mention 
of the clan on the mother’s side is made definitel}?- in the form 
of son of a woman of such clan” i.e the relationship to the 
maternal clan is indicated definitely through the mother, unlike 
the general way in which the relationship of patronymic ancestral . 
gotra is mentioned. Hence the presumption is that tlie social 
regulation relates to some clan function limited to the family, 
using this term in the strict sense of the social group of the 
father, mother and their children.^ 

For, a term of social relatiouvship/ T ’ may l)e looked upon as 
determined by functions relating to the family, clan a,nd tribe, 
separately or together. Representing these by * I ‘ c ’ and ' t ’ 
respectively and considering 'f ’to denote function we get T = f 
(1, e, t).^ 

If in any particular case, the descriptive term or some 


^ 1 Grammatical derivations by themselves are not at all reliable 
as is seen in the case of derivation of Manrya from a hypothetical mother 
Mura or of Satakarni from Satakarna. 

2 The terms family, clan, tribe, descent, inheritance, stieeession are 
used in this essay (except where the context shows a loose general use) in 
the pnse they are considered to convoy according to the Notes and 
Queries on Anthropology, edited for the British Association (fourth 
edition) 
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associated known custom is found to give definite information 
or value regarding tliese unknowns, a solution may ke obtained 
In the particular cases treated here, the terms gotamiputra, etc* 
show that the tribe is excluded. In other words t=o in the 
above. Therefore T=f (l,c). 

Again the connection with the family is indicated as the 
mother-son relationship, which is very definite, and always gives 
only one value (for the mother). The term T is thus shown to bo 
determined by some function of the clan which is restricted to 
the family group of mother-son.^ The affiliation to the clan 
determines descent, using the term in the sense of the condition 
in which a person belongs to the social group of his father or 
mother. With reference to the family i.e. in the matter of 
discrimination of rights determined by the father-son 
relationship and mother-son relationship, the affiliation deter- 
mines or affects the rules of — 

(1) Union of the sexes — usually termed marriage regulation. 

(2) Succession— in the sense of transmission of rank or 
other similar social distinction. 

(3) Inheritance — restricting the term solely to property. 

In the case of the Brahmans who mention the 
patronymic gotras, and also the mother’s gotra, it is apparent 
that the metronymic term T cannot have any exclusive reference 
to gotra affiliation i.e. it is not a result of matrilineal gotra affilia- 
tion. For the application of the patronymic gotra to the actual 
person concerned (not to his father or mother) as distinguished 
from the coupling of the mother’s gotra with the term denoting 
mother-son relationship shows that their gotra affiliation is 
definitely patrilineal. The metronymic was therefore of 
secondary importance for the gotra of these persons and its use 
cannot mean that the clan affiliation of the mother by itself 
determines all three set of rules of marrige, succession and 
inheritance. Its use was therefore brought about in the case 
of the above Brahmans one or at most two of the above 
factors. 

7. '!rhe other inscriptions which mention the mother’s clan 
name ma,y now be examined in the light of the above 
conclusions. They fall into three groups : — 

{a) Inscriptions winch mention only the clan name of the 
mother. d?h(^sc are of some of the Maharathis, the royal physi- 
cian and the royal foreman of artisans. 

[b) The Hfitalvarnis also usually record only the mother’s 


I hav(^ (tiJccni the above from some impublished work of inine 
incorpoi'at.od in Ibo lectures on social organisation to post 
Gradual Studonts of the Calcutta University. A detailed 
discussion of iho det(u‘mi natives of terms of social relationship will 
bo found iti Westoritiarck’s Mi story of Human Marriage as also in 
W. H. R. Kwem"* H istory of Melanesian society. 
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clan name ; but as indications are given in many cases of the 
ancestry of the father they may be classified in a separate group. 

(c) Inscriptions which mention the clan name of the mother 
and also the proper name of the father. To this last class 
belong that of the king Isvarasena (provisionally accepting 
Madhari as a clan name), the Maharathi Somadeva, and the son 
of the royal physician. 

The "inscription of the Abhira King, son of Sivadatta, we 
may compare with the Gunda stone inscription of the time of 
rajan Ksatrapa svami Rudrasirhha son of rajan Mahaksatrapa 
Rndradaman. The record is of a digging of a tank by his 
senapati (general) Rudrabhuti son of the senapati Bapaka the 
Abhira. There is no mention of the name or clan name of the 
mother. The presumption is that the Abhira noblemen did not 
cite the gotra name of the mother as a matter of general 
practice but indicated the father’s name like the Ksatrapas. The 
case is different with the maharathi or the son of the royal 
physician. As the inscriptions of class (a) show, the general rule 
in their case seems to be to mention the clan name of the 
mother, the father being mentioned with his full title in 
addition to the use of the metronymic. 

The case of the Satakarni kings is different. They 
mention (except the first three kings Nos : l-S) uniformly, the 
mother’s gotra. Also sufficient indication is given by a number 
of their kings that they ^ all belong to some definite kula. In 
the case of the Andhra Satakarni kings (as distinguished from 
the Andhra bhrtyas) this kula is the Satavabana kula. The 
inscriptions mentioning the kula are as follows : — 

Simiika; L 1113 (Nanaght cave inscription). 

Krsna : L 1144 (Nasik inscription of one of his officers 
Sri -"Satakarni : L 1114 (Nanaghat cave inscription of 
his queen). 

Vasisthi putra Pulumavi - Myakdoni inscription of this 
king. 

His father, the great Gotamiputra : (Nasik inscription of 
Pulumavfs time : L 1123). 

Kuntala is known to be a Satavabana from Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasiltra (11-7-28). . 

Hala is so indicated in Sana’s tlarsacarita and a verse of 
the saptasati (R B 39). 

As pointed out above, both Pulumavi and his father 
Gotamiputra belonged to the Satavabana kula. Therefore the 
'' Kula ” was capable of transmission from father to son i.e., was 
patrilineal.^ 


1 See also Pataiijali in corroboration of above resemblance of knla 
to gotra, Mahabhasyaf IV, I, 79 (chowkhamba Sanskrit series; the 
patnlineal ebaracter of gotra itself is definitely stated in IV, 1, 162. 
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The ‘‘Kula” is mentioned only in the body of the 
inscription, often apart from the name of the kino- and never 
like the metronymic which is invariably adjacent to the roval 
name and epithet. Therefore the kula which represents a 
patrilineal clan in embryo was less important than the mother's 
clan in the matter of regal title. The function of the ‘‘Kula’' 
seems to be to point out the genealogical connection through 
the males. As the founder as well as the intermediate king 
Hala, were Satavahanas the genealogical connection between 
the different members of the dynasty is shown to be 
patrilineal. 

We may now consider the conclusion that the use of the 
mother’s clan name by Satavahana kings was due to one or 
more of the three factors — marriage rules, succession, and 
inheritance. If marriage rules were the sole reason for the use- 
of the metronymic, there would be no point in giving prominence 
to the gotra name of the mother or even any mention of it in 
royal inscriptions and coins. While, therefore, marriage 
regulations may be one of the factors^ this cannot be the sole 
reason for it. Inheritance in the case a of king refers to the 
succession to a kingdom. Theoretically of course inheritance of 
private property accumulated by a king may be considered ; 
but this is not a possible solution in as much as a rule regarding 
purely private property cannot afect royal designation. The 
rule of succession is therefore shown to be the principal factor 
determining the use of the metronymic in the case of the 
Satavahanas. This is in agreement with the conclusion arrived 
at earlier in this essay that the connection between the X rulers 
and R rulers was genealogical and probably through males but 
that the rule of succession was different. As we have seen, the 
kings Pulumavi as well as Kuntala of the X line were 6atava- 
hanas like the founders. Genealogical connection for both lines 
was therefore definitely through males, whence it follows that 
the succession was not through males i.e. was through females, 
this being the only alternative. 

8. The conclusions arrived at in the preceding section 
regarding succession can be supported directly from the evidence 
of coins and inscription of the ^atayahanas. 

The coins of the Satakarnis fall in two classes : — 

(а) Those which mention the mother’s clan name. 

(б) Those which do not mention the mother’s clan name. 
The coins which mention the mother’s clan name are 

Of Gotamlputra' 

Of Visisthiputra Pulumavi 
Of Gotamiputra YajnasrI 
Of Vasisthiputra Canda sri 
Of Vasisthiputra &vaM. 


3- Such as exclusion of the mother’s gotra from marriageable units. 
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These all have the word Bano ” (of the king) at the beginning 
of the coin legend just preceding the metronymic. The coins 
of the vilivayakuras and the Sivalkiira are also of this type. 

The other coins which can be definitely ascribed to this 
d 3 masty are as follows : — 


Place of Find. 
Western India 
Do. 

Central India 
(Chanda Dt.) 
Coromandel Coast . . 
Andhradesa 
(Kistna and Godavary 
districts.) 

Chanda Dt. 

Surashtra 

Uncertain 
Krishna and 
Godavary Dts. 

Chanda Dt. 


Inscription 
Baho Siri Satasa 
Baho Satakamnisa 
Siri Pul uma visa 


. . Coin No. 

Nos. 1 and 2. 
. . No. 9. 

. . Nos. 88 and 
89. 

. . Nos. 90-93 


Siri Pulumavisa 
Gha Sadasa 
(probably Meghasvati of 
the Puranas). 
SiriYaha Satakamnisa 
Satakamnisa 
Siri Buda Satakamnisa 
Siri Buda Satakamnisa 


No. 164. 

Nos. 165-168 
170. 

No.. 179. 


Siri Buda Satakamnisa 

Siri Kanha Satakamnisa PI. VII 

(not No. 2 of Puranas) G, P. 2-4. 


With the exception of the coins Nos. 1, 2 and 9 which are 
apparently of the third king of the line, the same as that of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, none of these coins bear the royal prefix 
although some of the names are of royal rulers who have 
elsewhere given the title before the name, invariably accom- 
panied by the mother's clan name. 

It therefore appears that on the coins of the Satavahanas, 
the royal prefix and the mother’s clan name are associated 
together and also disappear together except in the case of the 
third king of the line. In the inscriptions also, the association 
is invariable (excluding the doubtful case^ of ^fevamaka sada), 
except in the case of the third king, Sri-f^atakarni of the 
Nanaghat cave inscriptions. It has therefore to be concluded 
that except for the third king of the line, the royal title and 
relationship to the mother went together. In other words, the 
succession was matrilineal (the holder of the royalty however 
being always a male). 

This is a mode of succession well known to ethnologists 
and the general feature of it is that the sister's son succeeds 
the mother’s brother. In many cases however, the succession 
goes first to the younger brothers if there are any (one after 
the other) and then to the sister's son, the same process being 
repeated at each generation. Strictly speaking, these males 
may be considered as acting on behalf of the sister or sister's 
daughter who is the real heiress. The sons do not inherit the 
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ancestral property in such cases, but are generally allowed to 
take what the father has himself earned.^ 

9. We may now return to the question of relationship of 
Yajhasri to the famous Gotamiputra. Eeasons have been 
adduced in § 2 of this essay for concluding that the two cannot 
be related as father and son or as brothers. As a younger 
brother’s son cannot exclude the son of the king and as all 
other patrilineal relations would be still more removed, we 
have to turn naturally to the sister’s son, who is besides in- 
dicated by the rule of succession holding in this dynasty. As 
Yajhadri was a Gotamiputra we have to conclude that his 
mother was a Gotami, like the grandmother of Puiumavi and 
his own mother’s mother. In other words, descent is through 
the mother in her clan. The remaining function of clan 
affiliation — marriage rules— is also thus shown to depend on the 
mother clan. 

As we have seen previously, the kings who thus appear to 
follow matrilineal succession and descent, are at the same time 
united in the patrilineal Kula of the Satavahanas. Working 
with actual kings, let us see how this is possible. 

We know that Gotami Balasri was Gotamiputra’s mother. 
Also that the latter, according to all the Puranas, was preceded 
by Sivasvati. Hence this king was Gotami Balasri’s brother 
(at least in the classificatory sense of the term — the nearest clan 
brother). Using capitals for males and minors for females, 
the symbol of addition for marriage and the abbreviations v, 
g, for the gotra names Vasistha and Gotama, we get (for 
practical purposes). 


. I 

Sivasvati 


Vasi«sthi and Gotamiputra g 2 

= Vi =G2 

Puiumavi 

Now Puiumavi as well as Gotamiputra, being Satavahanas, it 
follows that the father of the latter, namely X, was also a Sata- 
vahana in addition to (i^ivasvati and Gotami. Both partners of 
the royal pair therefore belong to the same kula. As in marriage 
inside the kula the likelihood would be for the partner to belong 
to the same generation, the royal pair would be related as cousins 
of some degree, if not of the first. As members of the same 


^ The b<\st/ summary on this subject will be found in the article on 

mother right : Hasting's Encyclopaedia of Beligion and Mhics. 


Gotami balasri -fX 
=gi 
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mother-elan generally do not marry in such nn^ • 

supported by the different metronymic of PuiuLavf^, 
Gotamiputra-the relationship betw^n the royal pSJSust^J! 
been that of cross-cousins i.e. children of a br^^f? ™ 
sister. As &™sviti „d Gotaml a“ pr.LmjS, f* 
at least in the classificatory sense, the queen of 
is probably Sivasvati’s daughter. This^is coSL’med 
mscription of this queen regardino- o-iff nf rs?”" 1 

she bestows in her own right, i '’ ^ crownlands which 

The slightly later work of Vatsvavam 2 ao n 
earlier work of Bodhayana® mention marrfao-7®^ -ff 
mother’s brother’s daughter as orthodox in this nart^f^r 
thereby confirming the above conclusions. ^ 

10. TilG 9jV8,ilHil)lG 6Vid[6llCG COTlOPmi'nrf i • 

their consorts— in the Puranas and inscrinSonf 

above conclusions. ^ tions confirm the 

The Sopara coin of Gotamiputra Yainn^rr boor-r, n 

reverse the inscription “Gotaminuta bumari/^^d bears on the 

panasa.” As Sir R G dnll ^ " batakani (Chatar) 

“Satakani Chatarpana” is eviSy thrson “oT Go^ 

Yajnasn, whose name the coin bears on tb^ ^ Gotamiputra 
the reigning kino- ^ Tbf. w w • . ® obverse as that of 

by Pandit Bhagwanlal (the finder ^of the^Tb ^ound 

the name of a raj an VSsisthimtra Pbtf 

him with good reason with the aboJe mIntIonId''^T*'f 

son of Gotamiputra. Therefore tL son 

was also a Vasisthiputra.® Gotamiputra 

Again, Yijaya the successor of Yainasri bid no n 1 
Candasri, who was a king (No • 2q of fbi n ®on called 

inscriptions we know of a Va<ii;tbTl ? From the 

identiid with the abovi As-V r^'r ^" Sataka- 

YaJnaM and was not his son he must tbo successor of 
(being the sister’s son). We therefom' ^ 

Gotamiputras and Vas'iathiputtas for three T of 

rulers and their equally royal sons t-v royal 

fore all married \heil ZiLr’s'' brottps°*^^^^^^^ 

genealogy from Sivasvati to Oandis'rT ti! r The 

follows candasri therefore works out as 


r Luder's list No. 1126, see Appendix A. and A.S:wi:i;^.TYTi^~k 

2 yatsyayana, Kamasutra ««ir 

IS given with respect to the ar^anffemAn+^t^rf^^*'®?®^^ Kamasutra 

edition, Benares. arrangement followed in the Chowkhamba 

rya, of Pandit SrinivasSca- 

“panasa” and traces of “cha-toa^^fthe^'^ofn™'^ Pandit had 

cistern inscription is “Kafio vasathinuW nW stamped); the 

shomng that chatarapanasa is the edSfoli satakanisa ” 

® Appendix B. 
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Va^isthi-l-^ivasvati 
— -yi’ I — Gi 


Gotimi+X 
-“gi j 


Vg Vaiisthi 

V 2 1 


Gotamiputra 

Gotami x X2 

1 g 2 

Pulumavi 

Vs 

.1 

Va^isthi 

V3 

1 

• 1 

xajfia^ri 

Gotami -i- X4 
g 3 

Satakarni 

Chatarpana 

1 

Va^isthl + 

V4’ 

Vijlya 

G4 

1 

Gotami X X4 
g 4 


Canda^ri Va^isthi 
V5 vg-; 

We have now to consider who are the husbands of the Gotamis 
gn ^25 §8’ §4 royal mothers. As concluded in the prece- 
ding sections, the succession was matrilineal in this dynasty, 
but at the same time the royal sons Pulumavi, and Candasri 
were rulers over considerable kingdoms. The Satakarni Chatara- 
pana had certainly royal rank as he is definitely styled rajan in 
the cistern inscription, though in the coin he is not so styled. 
Above all, the great Sri Satakarni, son of Krsna was not only 
an independent king, lord of daksinapatha, but the sovereign 
power of his time, established by the successful performance of 
the Rajasiiya ceremony. The presumption is that the royal 
sons are represented in the line of rulers excluded from the 
Vayu and Brahmanda accounts. 

Let us now examine the relationship of three of these royal 
sons represented in the genealogy given above. It is at once 
noticed that each succeeding ruler is the sister’s son of the pre- 
ceding king. As these Vasisthiputras thus follow the same law 
of succession as the Gotamiputras, mention the mother’s clan 
name just like them and are., also ^atakarnis and very near rela- 
tions of the latter kings, belonging, like them, to the Satavahana 
Kula, w© are justified in concluding that their marriage rules 
wore also the same as that of the Gotamiputras. That is, the 
Vasisthiputras also married their mother’s brother’s daughters. 

In the Nasik inscription of Gotamiputra and Pulumavi, 
GotamI Balasri is styled Mahadevx, a title applied only to the 
principal queen of a king. That the Satakarni Satavahanas 
followed tins mode of address is showii by the mention of 
Mahadovi Malayavati queen of Kuntala Satakarni in Vatsya- 
yana (II-7-28). The father of Gotamiputra was therefore a 
Idng. As he could not have preceded Gotamiputra, in place 
of ^ivasvati, his rule must have been over some other kingdom. 
The fact that several generations of fathers and their royal sons 
had ruled over the realm of the R rulers and the Paithan king- 
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dom of the Q rulers, create a presumption tbat the father of 
Gotamiputra may have been a ruler of the latter kingdom. 

A question might arise that the Q rulers do not necessarily 
represent rulers over the same kingdom. But their inclusion 
in the Pauranic list (Matsya) shows that they were very power- 
ful kings. This is borne out by references in literature (Katha- 
sarit sagara, etc.) which associates them with Pratisthana and 
the Deccan. Inscriptions show that two of these kings were 
acknowledged to be lords of daksinapatha, while one of them 
performed the Rajasuya. Distribution of coins and inscriptions 
of the Vasisthiputras show that this area was largely within 
their realm.* ’ The genealogy so far drawn up also postulate a 
continuity in the line of Q rulers. Also, we know of no other 
line of Satakarni Satavahana rulers. The Harltiputras and 
others were of different kulas and besides do not seem to have 
been powerful enough to have been given a place in the Paura- 
nic main lists. 

The homogeneity of Q rulers may therefore be taken as 
established. The‘ presumption that the father of Gotamiputra 
was a Q ruler may now be examined in the light of further 
evidence from the Purahas. The Matsya list names three kings 
(6-8) Satakarni, Lambodara and 5pilaka who follow ' one 
another, as related patrilineally in the descending line — Lambo- 
dara being styled son of No : 6 and Apilaka son of Lambodara. 
According to the succession postulated, however, Lambodara 
cannot succeed Satakarni. In agreement with this we find that 
Lambodara is excluded from the revised versions. ^ But the 
question arises, how could Apilaka, the son's son of Satakarni 
succeed him in place of the sister’s son. This may of course be 
possible if Lambodara married his father’s sister. As we have 
no evidence of this form of marriage among the Satakarnis, and 
other explanations suffice, this possibility may be ruled out. 
The long reign of Satakarni (66 years) is' suiflcient to account 
for the royalty passing on to the second generation after him. 
The rule of succession however requires that this successor 
should be the sister’s son of the sister’s son of Satakarni i.e,, 
his sister’s daughter’s son. This means that the mother of 
Apilaka was Satakarnis sister’s daughter, wliile the father of 
Apilaka was Satkarni’s son. 

Satakarni — 

Lambodara -f Sg 
Apilaka 

®2 the sister and sister’s daughter of K^atakarni.) 

This agrees with the inferences about X, father of GotamI putra. 
Such a conclusion would be in harmony with the fact that sons 
of R rulers were provided as Q kings ; whence, the latter being 
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very powerful, in their own right, they might, in their turn try 
to provide their sons in the R kingdom. The equation V to 
Xi, V 2 to X 2 and so forth, foreshadowed by the case^ of 
Ootamiputra s father and greatly strengthened by the subse- 
quent analysis may therefore be definitely postulated. It 
amounts to marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter in addi- 
tion to the previously proved system of marriage with mother’s 
brother’s daughter. It is in fact the fully developed cross-cousin- 
marriage. As these two forms of cross-cousin marriage often go 
together, especially in South India this would be nothing un- 
usual.^ 

One important effect of it is that the mother’s brother and 
father’s sister’s husband are the same person and also the father 
of the wife or husband. This peculiar state of multiple relation- 
ship enables us to understand why the Pauranic writers, 
although recording names of kings known to be related as 
father and son in series, could not generally indicate the 
relationship of any king to his successor. For the social rules 
must have led to a definite terminology of relationship ^ and a 
special term used to denote the multiple relationship between 
succeeding kings of each line (sister’s son, daughter’s husband, 
6tc). As the language in which the Puranas were written were 
of a society lacking in such social rules and terminology of 
kinship, it was not possible to translate the same and indicate 
the relationship. This removes a difficulty which would other- 
wise stand against the view that the writers of the Puranas 
really knew the succession and that the revision was based’on 
genuine scholarly work. 

11. In the final paragraph of the preceding section, I 
have tacitly assumed that the l^atakarnis were a homogeneous 
group of people, among whom this special type of marriage pre- 
vailed. For the terminology of kinship cannot be fixed or 
altered by a peculiar practice of a single family like the kula of 
k^iatavahana. To justify the assumption we have to examine 
the contemporary inscriptions and literary records. 

Out of a total of nearly 400 inscriptions collected by 
Liiders in his list of the southern records, only those which 
have been previously indicated mention the mother in the 
prominent fashion noted. The remaining inscription record the 
name of the donor and (usually) his profession, the place of his 
birth or the father’s name or both. The records include people 


1 W. IT. R. Journal of th& Boy cbl Asiatic Society, 

^ The dopontlonce of the terminology of kinship, including Indian 
examples of the same will be found in W. H. B. Bivers, Kinship and 

social organisation . 

See also K. P. Olmtto'padhy&yf Kinship and Levirate in Indian Man, 
March, 1922. 
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from Kalyaii^ Nasik^ Sopara ^ Chemiila^ Vaijayanti^ 
Dhanakakata ® and Pratisthana The professions or castes of 
these donors are of merchants ® bankers ^ goldsmiths 
jewellers black smiths officials Brahmans gardener 
ironmongers traders carpenters ploughman fisherman 
perfumers and corndealer.^^ In no case do they record the 
mother’s clanname or record her name before the father’s name 
(where these are given). The parentage is given with refer- 
ence to the mother only in two cases, and these bear no special 
import as not mentioning the clanname of the mother (L1252, 
1260). 

As we have seen, the people who lay stress on the maternal 
side in their indication of descent, are the ^^atakarnis of the 
Satavahana and other kulas, certain of their officers, and the 
Maharathis. Further, all officials of the Satakarnis did not 
follow this practice. It was not therefore followed (by such as 
those who did so) by virtue of their office. 

The case of the Maharathis has to be considered in detail 
owing to different interpretations given by different scholars to 
that term. 

The Kanheri Buddhist cave inscription of the time of rajan 
Haritiputra Vinhu kada Chutu kulananda Sata karni (L 1021) 
describes the donor as the daughter of a maharaja and a 
mahabhoji; a maharathini and the mother of Skandanaga 
Sataka. 

The Nanagbat inscription describes the queen of Sri- 
Satakarni as the daughter of the Maharathi Kalalaya, the scion 
of the Amgiya kula (L 1112). 

The Banavasi stone inscription of the time of the rajan 
Haritiputra Vinhukada Chutu kulananda Sattd^arni mentions a 
mahabhoji who is the daughter of a maharaja. The Kuda 
Buddhist cave inscription mentions the donor as lekhaka or 
writer to the Mahabhoja Mamdava Skandapalita son of 
Mahabhoji (L 1037). 

Coins have been found in Chitaldrug in Mysore, (B. M. No. 
233 and others) bearing the legend Sadakana Kalalaya 
Maharathisa.” 

The Banavasi inscription mentions a Mahabhoji as 


1 Ltiders’ list, Nos. 986, 998, 1000, 1001, 1005, 1032, 1177, etc. 

2 Ibid., 985 and 1109. 3 Luders’ list, 995, 

4 Ibid., 996 and 1033, f> Ibid., 1087. 

3 Ibid., 1090, 1092, 1097 and 1121. 7 ibid., 1187. 

8 Ibid., 995, 998, 3000, 1001, 1024, 1214, etc. 

2 Ibid., 1063, 1064, 1073 and 1109. lO Luders’ list, 988 and 1177„ 
Ibid., 1005. 12 Ibid , 1032. 

18 Ibid,, 996, 1033, 1037, 1045, 1139, etc. 

14= Ibid., 1035 and 1050. 35 ibid., 1051 and 1061. 

18 Ibid., 1055. 17 Luders’ list, 1062, 1065 and 1066. 

18 Ibid., 1092. 19 Ibid., 1121, 20 Luders’ list, 1129. 

21 Ibid., 1187. 22 Ibid., 1180. 
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daughter of a Maharaja; the Kanheri record shows that a 
Maharathini was daughter of a Maharaja and a Mahabholi his 
wife. The fact of being MahabhojI and Maharathini were 4ere- 
fore considered worthy of mention along with the relationship 
to a king. The Nanaghat inscription shows us a royal queen 
who is daughter of a Maharathi. The coins of Kalalaya indi- 
cate that the fact of being a Maharathi was considered im- 
portant enough to be mentioned in^the coin legend. From a 
comparison of the coins of the Satakarni kings, the term 
Maharathi appears to indicate a title, presumably inferior to 
that of a king. The Kuda inscription shows that the donor 
considered his employment as lekhaka to the Mahabhoja im- 
portant enough to mention it in the record. Prom a compari- 
son with the inscription of the foremen of artisans and other 
officials of the royal Satakarnis, we have to infer that 
Mahabhoja also indicates ruler of some kind, presumably 
inferior to a king. The Hirahadagalli plates contain a noti- 
acation of certain gifts by the Pallava king to rajakumaras, 
senapatis, ratthikas, madabikas, desadhikatas, bhojakas of 
various villages and others in the Satahani ratha, i.e. province 
of Satakarnis or Satavahanas. The terms ratthikas and bhoja- 
kas here undoubtedly refer to titles and privileges. The terms 
maharathi and mahabhoja, from the known force of the 
affix maha in mahaksatrapa, mahadevi, maharaja, therefore 
mean overlords of ratthikas and bhojakas or a superior grade 
of ratthikas and bhojakas. The closeness of ratthika to the 
terms senapati and rajakumara suggest that it (and consequent- 
ly Maharathi) betokens a higher dignity than bhojaka (and 
hence Mahabhoja). These conclusions agree with the evidence 
of the coins and inscriptions. They further bring out that the 
Maharathis and Mahabbojas were often connected by ties of 
marriage and descent to the kings and some are mentioned as 
Satakarnis. It may therefore be concluded that they represent 
the ruling aristocracy and belong to the same tribe or group of 
people. The officials who differed from other officials in follow- 
ing the aristocratic custom of mentioning the mother’s class 
name also })resumably belonged to the same stock. 

The Maharatlii Somadeva son of the Maharathi Mitradeva 
seems to differ from the above people in mentioning the father’s 
name in addition to the mother’s clan name. His case has 
been briefly considered along with other members of the group 
(c) of § 7 of this cHsa,y. As pointed out there, the son of the 
royal physicuaii also records the name of the father in addition 
to the metronyrnics. These two cases are not quite parallel to 
that of tlie Abinra. king. The distinction in the case of the son 
of the royal physician certainly cannot indicate difference of 
custom inasmuch as his father uses only the metronymic. In 
his case the name and official position of the father seems to be 
mentioned as indicating the position at court, held by the latter 
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from KalyaE^ Nasik^ Sopara ^ Chemiila^ Vaijayanti^ 
Dhanakakata ® and Pratisthana ^ The professions or cakes of 
these donors are of merchants ® bankers ^ goldsmiths 
jewellers black smiths officials Brahmans gardener 
ironmongers traders carpenters ploughman fisherman 20 
perfumers and corndealer.^^ In no case do they record the 
mother’s clanname or record her name before the father’s name 
(where these are given). The parentage is given with refer- 
ence to the mother only in two cases, and these bear no special 
import as not mentioning the clanname of the mother (LI252, 
1260). 

As we have seen, the people who lay stress on the maternal 
side in their indication of descent, are the ^§atakarnis of the 
Satavahana and other kulas, certain of their officers, and the 
Maharathis. Further, all officials of the Satakarnis did not 
follow this practice. It was not therefore followed (by such as 
those who did so) by virtue of their office. 

The case of the Maharathis has to be considered in detail 
owing to different interpretations given by different scholars to 
that term. 

The Kanheri Buddhist cave inscription of the time of rajan 
Harltiputra Vinhu kada Chutu kulananda Sata karni (L 1021) 
describes the donor as the daughter of a maharaja and a 
mahabhoji ; a maharathini and the mother of Skandanaga 
Sataka. 

The Nanaghat inscription describes the queen of Sri- 
Satakarni as the daughter of the Maharathi Xalalaya, the scion 
of the Amgiya kula (L 1112). 

The Banavasi stone inscription of the time of the rajan 
Haritiputra Vinhukada Chutu kulananda Satakarni mentions a 
mahabhoji who is the daughter of a maharaja. The Kuda 
Buddhist cave inscription mentions the donor as lekhaka or 
writer to the Mahabhoja Maihdava Skandapalita son of 
Mahabhoji (L 1037). 

Coins have been found in Ohitaldrug in Mysore, (B. M. No. 
233 and others) bearing the legend ‘^Sadakana Kalalaya 
Maharathisa.” 

The Banavasi inscription mentions a Mahabhoji as 


1 Liiders’ list, Nos. 986, 998, 1000, 1001, 1005, 1032, 1177, etc. 

2 Ibid., 985 and 1109. B I,uders’ list, 995. 

* Ibid., 996 and 1033. B Ibid., 1087. 

» Ibid., 1090, 1092, 1097 and 1121. 7 Ibid., 1187. 

8 Ibid., 996, 998, 1000, 1001, 1024, 1214, etc. 

9 Ibid., 1063, 1064, 1073 and 1109. lo Ludara’ list, 986 and 1177. 

11 Ibid., 1005. 12 Ibid , 1032. 

18 Ibid., 996, 1033, 1037, 1045, 1139, etc. 

“ Ibid., 1036 and 1050. 16 ibid., 1051 and 1061. 

16 Ibid., 1055. 17 Luders’ list, 1062, 1065 and 1066. 

18 Ibid., 1092. 19 Ibid., 1121. 20 Luders’ list, 1129. 

21 Ibid., 1187. 22 Ibid., 1180. 
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daughter of a Maharaja; the Kanheri record shows that a 
Maharathini was daughter of a Maharaja and a Mahabhoii his 
wife. The fact of being MahabhojI and Maharathini were there- 
fore considered worthy of mention along with the relationship 
to a king. The Nanaghat inscription shows us a royal queen 
who is daughter of a Maharathi. The coins of Kalalaya indi- 
cate that the fact of being a M!aharathi was considered im- 
portant enough to be mentioned in^the coin legend. From a 
comparison of the coins of the Satakarni kings, the term 
Maharathi appears to indicate a title, presumably inferior to 
that of a king. The Kuda inscription shows that the donor 
considered his employment as lekhaka to the Mahabhoja im- 
portant enough to mention it in the record. From a compari- 
son with the inscription of the foremen of artisans and other 
officials of the royal Satakarnis, we have to infer that 
Mahabhoja also^ indicates a ruler of some kind, presumably 
inferior to a king. The Hirahadagalli plates contain a noti- 
fication of certain gifts by the Pallava king to rajakumaras, 
senapatis, ratthikas, madabikas, desadhikatas, bhojakas of 
various villages and others in the Satahani ratha, i.e. province 
of Satakarnis or Satavahanas. The terms ratthikas and bhoja- 
kas here undoubtedly refer to titles and privileges. The terms 
maharathi and mahabhoja, from the known force of the 
affix maha in mahaksatrapa, mahadevi, maharaja, therefore 
mean overlords of ratthikas and bhojakas or a superior grade 
of ratthikas and bhojakas. The closeness of ratthika to the 
terms senapati and rajakumara suggest that it (and consequent- 
ly Maharathi) betokens a higher dignity than bhojaka (and 
hence Mahabhoja), These conclusions agree with the evidence 
of the coins and inscriptions. They further bring out that the 
Maharathis and Mahabhojas were often connected by ties of 
marriage and descent to the kings and some are mentioned as 
Satakarnis. It may therefore be concluded that they represent 
the ruling aristocracy and belong to the same tribe or group of 
people. The officials who differed from other officials in follow- 
ing the aristocratic custom of mentioning the mother’s class 
name also presumably belonged to the same stock. 

The Maharathi Somadova son of the Maharathi Mitradeva 
seems to dilTer from the above people in mentioning the father’s 
name in addition to the mother’s clan name. His case has 
been briefly oonsi<lcred along with other members of the group 
(c) of § 7 of this essay. As pointed out there, the son of the 
royal physician also records the name of the father in addition 
to the motronymicis. These two cases are not quite parallel to 
that of tho Abiiira. king. The distinction in the case of the son 
of the royal physician certainly cannot indicate difference of 
custom inasmuch as his father uses only the metronymic. In 
his case the name and official position of the father seems to be 
mentioned as indicating the position at court, held by the latter 
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from Kalyan^ Nasik^ Sopara ^ Chemula^ Vaijayanti^ 
Dhanakakata ® and Pratisthana The professions or castes of 
these donors are of merchants^ bankers^ goldsmiths 
jewellers black smiths officials Brahmans gardener 
ironmongers traders carpenters ploughman fisherman 
perfumers and corndealer.^^ In no case do they record the 
mother's clanname or record her name before the father’s name 
(where these are given). The parentage is given with refer- 
ence to the mother only in two cases, and these bear no special 
import as not mentioning the clanname of the mother (L1252, 
1260). 

As we have seen, the people who lay stress on the maternal 
side in their indication of descent, are the ^atakarnis of the 
Satavahana and other kulas, certain of their officers, and the 
Maharathis. Purther, all officials of the Satakarnis did not 
follow this practice. It was not therefore followed (by such as 
those who did so) by virtue of their office. 

The case of the Maharathis has to be considered in detail 
owing to different interpretations given by different scholars to 
that term. 

The Kanheri Buddhist cave inscription of the time of rajan 
Haritiputra Vinhu kada Chutu kulananda Sata ka-rni (L 1021) 
describes the donor as the daughter of a maharaja and a 
mahabhoji; a maharathini and the mother of Skandanaga 
Sataka. 

The Nanagbat inscription describes the queen of Sri- 
Satakarni as the daughter of the Maharathi Kalahrya, the scion 
of the Amgiya kula (L 1112). 

The Banavasi stone inscription of the time of the rajan 
Haritiputra Vinhukada Chutu kulananda Satukarni mentions a 
mahabhoji who is the daughter of a maharaja. The Kuda 
Buddhist cave inscription mentions the donor as lekhaka or 
writer to the Mahabhoja Mamdava Skandapalita son of 
Mahabhoji (L 1037). 

Coins have been found in Chitaldrug in Mysore, (B. M. No. 
233 and others) bearing the legend 'SSadakana Kalalaya 
Maharathisa.” 

The Banavasi inscription mentions a Mahabhoji as 
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daughter of a Maharaja; the Kanheri record shows that a 
Maharathinl was daughter of a Maharaja and a Mahabholi his 
wife. The fact of being Mahabhojl and Maharathinl were 4ere- 
fore considered worthy of mention along with the relationship 
to a king. The Nanaghat inscription shows us a royal queen 
who is daughter of a Maharathi. The coins of Kalalaya indi- 
cate that the fact of being a Maharathi was considered im- 
portant enough to be mentioned in^the com legend. From a 
comparison of the coins of the Satakarni kings, the term 
Maharathi appears to indicate a title, presumably inferior to 
that of a king. The Kuda inscription shows that the donor 
considered his employment as lekhaka to the Mahabhoja im- 
portant enough to mention it in the record. From a compari- 
son with the inscription of the foremen of artisans and other 
officials of the royal Satakarnis, we have to infer that 
Mahabhoja also indicates a ruler of some kind, presumably 
inferior to a king. The Hirahadagalli plates contain a noti- 
fication of certain gifts by the Pall a va king to rajakumaras, 
senapatis, ratthikas, madabikas, desadhikatas, bhojakas of 
various villages and others in the Satahani ratha, i.e. province 
of Satakarnis or Satavahanas. The terms ratthikas and bhoja- 
kas here undoubtedly refer to titles and privileges. The terms 
maharathi and mahabhoja, from the known force of the 
affix maha in mahaksatrapa, mahadevi, maharaja, therefore 
mean overlords of ratthikas and bhojakas or a superior grade 
of ratthikas and bhojakas. The closeness of ratthika to the 
terms senapati and rajakumara suggest that it (and consequent- 
ly Maharathi) betokens a higher dignity than bhojaka (and 
hence Mahabhoja). These conclusions agree with the evidence 
of the coins and inscriptions. They further bring out that the 
Maharathis and Mahabhojas were often connected by ties of 
marriage and descent to the kings and some are mentioned as 
Satakarnis. It may therefore be concluded that they represent 
the ruling aristocracy and belong to the same tribe or group of 
people. The officials who dijEfered from other officials in follow- 
ing the aristocra-tic custom of mentioning the mother’s class 
name also j)rcsuinably belonged to the same stock. 

The Maharathi Somadeva son of the Maharathi Mitradeva 
seems to differ from the above people in mentioning the father’s 
name in addition to the toother’s clan name. His case has 
been briefly considered along with other members of the group 
(c) of § 7 of this essay. As pointed out there, the son of the 
royal physicuan also records the name of the father in addition 
to the mctronymics. These two cases are not quite parallel to 
that of the Abiiira king. The distinction in the case of the son 
of the royal physicuan certainly cannot indicate difference of 
custom inasmuch as his father uses only the metronymic. In 
his case the name and official position of the father seems to be 
mentioned as indicating the position at court, held by the latter 
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and incidentally the social elevation reflected on the son. The 
case of the Maharathi Somadeva may be parallel to that of 
the son of the royal physician or it may point to a real differ- 
ence of social custom. With the meagre data available from a 
single inscription, nothing further can be said. The alternative 
that the divergence found in this record mav be due to a differ- 
ence of social custom does not go against the previous conclu- 
sions regarding other Maharathis, inasmuch as all Maharathis 
need not have been of the same social group, although they 
generally seem to have been drawn from Satakarnis and their 
relations. 

12. We may now proceed to recast the Pauranic genea- 
logies in the light of the conclusions so far made. As w^e have 
seen, there were two lines of rulers, with matrilineal succession. 
The line associated with Paithana and the title lord of 
daksinapatha'’ is that excluded in the later account. As how- 
ever the original list of the Matsya (and Bhavisya) was a joint 
list of both lines and the two sets of kings very closely related/ 
iti is quite possible that one or two cases may have been over- 
looked in the final revised list. The Vayu shows in some Mss. 
such incomplete revision with respect to No : 7, Lambodara 
son of Satakarni, No : 6. As we have seen, the succession was 
to the sister’s son, the own son being heir to the other kingdom. 
Lambodara must therefore have been a king of the Q kingdom 
and not of the R realm. This agrees with the general Vayu 
and Brahmanda lists. The peculiar manner in which the son 
of Krsna, — Satakarni (No : 3) — is mentioned leaves no doubt 
that he was not a king of the R line For it is stated that he 
was a great king ; but there is no mention of regnal period 
although it is given in the earlier account. The obvious mean- 
ing is that his name is mentioned only as he was a great king 
and son of Krsna (and as we shall see, one who performed the 
Rajasuya) — but no regnal periods w^ere given as he did not 
reign in the R realm. The only genuine case of overlooking in 
the process of revision seems to be that of Candasri, son of 
Vijaya. He could not, on the hypothesis put forward, have 
reigned in the R kingdom but must have been a Q ruler. 

As the two Satakarnis, No. 3 and No. 6 were of the same 
generation, and No. 3 ruled only 10 years Lambodara should 
come before Purnotsaiiga Candasri will come after Sivas- 
kandha Sataka. 

According to the Puranas, Simuka was the founder of the 
line and was succeeded by his younger brother Krsna. The 
next king named in Matsya is &I — Satakarni, who the later 


1 The relationship at any point may best be described as follows:— 
The son of the king of one of the kingdoms was the heir to the other 
realm. The son of the king’s sister was the heir of his realm. Also, every 
king was related as grandson in the male line to his second predecessor 
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versions it clesir "w&s not 8. It rxilor. As the inscriptions 

at Nanaghat show, he was lord of daksinapatha i.e. he was 
associated with what has been called the Q kingdom. In the 
revised list, the next king is Satakarni (No : 6) who ruled for 
56 years. On our hypothesis, he should be the sister’s son of 
Krsna, being his successor in the R Kingdom. As the inscrip- 
tion of Krsna’s officer at Nasik shows, part at least of the Q 
kingdom had been ruled over by him. The southern home of 
the Satakarnis and their recent rise to power however make it 
clear, that it was probably conquered territory. This would 
mean that the son succeeded to the conquered realm, and the 
sister’s son to the inherited kingdom. This agrees with the 
fairly general practice, among matrilineal people, of the son 
getting the property acquired by the father, while the sister’s 
son takes the inherited ancestral property. 

_ Treating this as the point of separation of the two lines of 
Satakarnis we get : — 


• I/ambodara 
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It is apparent that the correctness of the hypothesis put for- 
ward and the genealogies reconstructed on its basis can be 
rigorously tested by means of dating derived from independent 
sources. 

The date of the rulers of this dynasty may be obtained 

from 

(a) The Synohroni.sm of Kharavela with Satakarni 

generally accepted as No : 3 of the Nanaghat 

cave inscriptions.^ 

(b) The position of the Andhras as successors of the 

Kanvas and buhgas in the Pauranic accounts 

(c) The synchronism of Satakarni lord of daksinapatha 

with Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman (L 965).* 

The two first modes involve determination of the chronology of 
other kings. They will be discussed later. The last way of 
approach is easier as inscriptions of Rudradaman are dated in 
the Saka era. This avenue will be explored first. 

13, The Nasik inscription of Mahadevi Gotami Balasri 
mentions the uprooting of the Ksaharatas and the restoration of 
the glory of the house of l^atavahana by Gotamiputra. The 
province.s mentioned in this inscription as conquered by the 
latter, are found from the inscriptions of Rsavadatta (L1099, 
1131-35, etc.) son-in-law of Nahapana, and of Ayama the 
minister of this Mahaksatrapa (L. 1174), to have been largely 
in possession of the Ksaharata ruler. The coins of Nahapana 
restruck by Gotamiputra^ in Nasik district, along with the 
above facts, leave no doubt — as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has 
pointed out'^ that the victorious arms of Gotamiputra were 
carried against Nahapana and his successors. As the X king- 
dom of i^Stakarni Satavahanas had its capital at Paithan^ it 
proves that the satraps had overrun and conquered the greater 
part, (if not the whole of it) of this Northern realm at some 
period anterior to this. Such a conclusion agrees with the 
interregnum revealed in the Paithan rule if we add up the 


1 Hco § 17 of tbiH oHHuy for roforencGB. 

2 B. M, Noh» 2r>a 58 Of the Jogalthembi hoard of 14000 coins of 
Nahapana. ahoiit; i/Wo thirds were restruck coins of Gotamiputra. 
JJlli.H.A,S.,XX\\,V.22U 

» K. H. p. 28. 

Most or all of th<5 assumptions made in drawing the above conclu- 
sions have luHai chalkapj^od hy different scholars, I have not considered 
it noa.cbssary t.o t/Uad. each point separately as arguments and verifications 
that follow have appeared t.o make that unnecessary. 

Mr. Hi, I ), Banorji’s article on Nahapana and the Saha Era Part II ” 
1925, and'iMr. K, A. Nilkanta Sastri’s article on S'ata vahanas, 
in J.R.A.S., 192(5, may Ixs road for a summary of the objections. ^ _ 

^ .Kailuisafitsa/zara, Edition of Durgaprasad revised by Kasinath 
Sarma, P>oinbav, 1882, 

Vl-Vril Taranga. 

McCrindlo, Ptolemy, p. 175. 
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regnal periods on both aides of the table of Satakarni rulers up 
to the accession of Gotamiputra and his son Pnlumavi. For, 
the total from Simuka down to the predecessor of Gotamiputra 
is 206-1 years ; and down to the predecessor of Pnlumavi, only 
152 years. Before considering this point further, the actual 
dates have to be settled first. 

As the last recorded date of Nahapana is 124 A. D. and 
as he was then styled Mahaksatrapa, it is apparent that the 
Paithan kingdom of the Satavahanas was then practically non- 
existent. Pnlumavi son of Gotamiputra must therefore have 
come to the throne of Paithan after this date. As his regnal 
period is given as 28 years, it follows that his rule could not 
have ended before 152 A. D. As the Junagad inscription of 
Rudradaman is dated in Saka 72 i.e. 150 A. D., the Satakarni 
lord of daksinapatha referred to by him must be Pnlumavi. 
According to the Nasik inscription of Gotami Balasri, inscribed 
in the year 19 of Pulumavi’s reign, the grandson of the queen, 
the lord of daksinapatha gave a village to allow the cave to be 
taken due care of, '‘intending it as a bridge of merit for his 
father.’’ ^ Gotamiputra was therefore Just dead, the cave being; 
inscribed with a eulogium to him and a village given by his son 
for his happiness in after life. As his regnal period was 21 
years, it follows that Pnlumavi came to the Paithan throne two 
years after his father’s accession to the R Kingdom. As 
Nahapana was over-thrown by Gotamiputra, this raises the 
lower limit of Pulumavi’s accession to 126 A, I). 

The Nasik inscription of Gotamiputra records that, from 
his victorious camp, Gotamiputra ordered the minister in charge 
of the Nasik district to make over certain royal lands till lately 
in the possession of Rsabhadatta to certain monks. The begin- 
ning of the inscription corresponds with records of this class 
dated from " victorious camp ” where the king stopped during 
progress.2 This was in the eighteenth year of his reign and 
therefore the sixteenth of Pulumavi. This reconquest of Govar- 
dhana shows that some one had occupied this territory between 
the overthrow of Nahapana and the sixteenth year of Pulumavi. 
The lower limit for this reconquest therefore comes out as 142 
A, D. The inscriptions of Pulumavi at Nasik in the 19th and 
22nd year and at Karle in the 24th year of his reign show that 
he had remained in possession of this area since the reoonquest. 
The Nasik inscription of YajhasrI in the seventh year of his 
reign and therefore 26th year of Pulumavi (since YajhasrI 
succeeded Gotamiputra, father of Palum 9 ;vi) confirm this con- 
clusion. The lower limit for Pulumavi’s 24th year is 150 A. D. 


y ^ Archaeological survey of Western India, Vol. IV, Nasik No; 18. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s objection is based on the idea that Gotamiputra. 
had been dead for 19 years and is not valid. 

2 A,, 9. Vol. IV, Nasik No. 13, pp. 104-5. 
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and of his 26th 162 A. D. But according to the Junagad 
inscription of Rudradaman, the lord of daksinapatha had been 
crushingly defeated and Aparanta occupied by 150 A. D. 

Overlordship such as claimed by Rudradaman in 150 A. D. 
means subjugation of Nasik and reduction of Pulumavi to an 
inferior position. As however the Nasik area and position of 
lord of daksinapatha seems to have remained to Pulumavi 
since his father’s reconquest of Govardhana, it is evident that 
the date of this latter event must be placed after 160 A. D. 
We thus get a more approximate lower limit for Gotamiputra’s 
accession. He could not have come to the throne before 132 
A. D. 

14. According to the Andhau inscriptions, Rudradaman 
was ruling at Cutch as the viceroy of his grandfather Castana ^ 
in 130 A. D. This explanation implies that the latter had 
become Mahaksatrapa by that time. 

As Nahapana is found claiming the same overlordship in 
124 A. D. it is evident that he had lost his suzerainty at this 
date, in favour of Castana. It would therefore appear that 
Gotamiputra had crushed him at a time when he had already 
been losing ground to the Saka Satraps. The inscription of 
Gotamiputra from his victorious camp makes it clear that 
Rsabhadatta son-in-law of Nahapana had been fighting 
against him in that campaign. This would mean that the 
latter after Nahapana’s death had allied himself with the baka 
Mahaksatrapas. This would agree with the statement in the 
eulogiu'm in GotamI Balasri’s inscription that he had uprooted 
the Ksaharata race and destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and 
Pahlavas. The statement of Ptolemy that Tiastenes (Castana) 
had his capital at Ozene (Ujjain) and Polemaios (Pulomavi) 
at Baithana (Paithan) * without any mention of Nahapana 
agree with the above conclusions. As the growth of a rival 
power at the expense of the Ksaharata ,Ksatrapas was soon 
bound to bring it into conflict with the Saka Mahaksatrapas, 
it is evident that the accession of Pulumavi must have 
been followed by war with these rulers. According to 
RudradamaiTs JunSgad inscription the title of Mahaksatrapa 
was won by him by his own valour. This shows that eitnej 
Castana or his successor had lost the Mahaksatrapa title and 
Rudradaman had begun his independent rule, as a mere batrap 


1 ArcJiaeological Survey of India, Annual Sep^t,l90t)-6, 

D. E. Bhandarkar, J. Bomb. Br. B A. S.. Jo\ 
notea,— gives a different interpretation. For the toaJ view see D.iA. 
BhandiKkRT, Indian Antiqmry, June 1918, p- 1S4. This conclusion 
in modiflcation of his earlier views at the ^ j ' 

Mazumdar that the occurrence of the two sets of 1;. 

ance with the practice of a Mahaksatrapa having his 
viceroy with the title Ksatrapa. 

2 McCrindle, Ptolemy, , 
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The mention of relationship with the lord of daksinapatha in 
the same inscription and the occurrence of the name of a 
Satakarni queen as a daughter of a Mahaksatrapa, probably 
RudradSman, suggests that the victory of the Satavahana 
ruler was followed by a treaty and marriage, the defeated 
ruler being allowed to continue to rule in an inferior position. 
PulumavTs defeat sometime before 150 A. D. by Rudradaman 
is mentioned as the former’s second reverse of great magnitude. 
It seems to have cost him Nasik. The inscriptions of Pulumavi 
at this place in the 2nd and 6th years of his reign show, he had 
not suffered any such loss of territory up to that time. His 
first serious defeat at the hands of Rudradaman must therefore 
have taken place after this time. Allowing at least two years 
for the first conquest of Rudradaman and the Satavahana re- 
conquest, and an interval of at least of the same length between 
this reverse of Rudradaman and victorious campaign, we come 
to the conclusion that Pulumavi must have come to the throne 
before 140 A. D. 

This upper limit of Pulumavi’s accession is obtained by 
alloting only four years to three great military campaigns in- 
volving serious reverses on both sides. By the same computa- 
tion, however, Gotamiputra should have undertaken the re- 
conquest of the lost territories within a year or so of its loss. 
In that case - we should get the year 150-51 A. D. as the 
eighteenth year of Gotamiputra’s reign for Rudradaman 
appears to have (and been also assumed to have) but recently 
defeated Pulumavi. This would make the date of accession of 
Gotamiputra 132-33 A. D. and Pulumavi 134-35 A. D. This 
agrees with all the previous deductions and does not necessarily 
require the allotment of an increased period for the victorious 
campaigns of Rudradaman. As they appear to have taken 
place after the 6th year of Pulumavi, we get a maximum inter- 
val 9-10 years for all four campaigns. As Rudradaman’s first 
victorious campaign need not necessarily have been undertaken 
at the end of the sixth year of Pulumavi, the above interval 
cannot be said to go against the computations. 

15. We may now return to the question of the inter- 
regnum. As we have seen, the two totals of regnal periods of 
rulers before Gotamiputra in the R kingdom and Pulumavi in 
the X kingdom do not tally. The total for the X kingdom 
falls short of the other by 54 i years at the accession of 
Gotamiputra and therefore by 56 i years at the crowning of 
Pulumavi. Assuming that there was only one interregnum, 
the point of breach in the Paithan line may be easily obtained 
As the overthrow of this kingdom took place 64| years before 
the accession of Gotamiputra, it would correspond to the end of 
the year one, of Mantalaka, in the R kingdom. Calculating 
down from Simuka, we find that Mantalaka of R kingdom and 
•Svatikarna (No. 14) of the X kingdom came to the throne in 
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the same year. As Svatikarna ruled for one year only and 
there is no other king between him and Pulumavi son of 
Gotamiputra, the break in the line must have occurred at the 
end of his reign of one year. 

The other kings with short reigns are Nos. 11-13. 17-18 20 
21, 25, 26, 28, 29, and 30. As is evident from the takes, rulers 
numbered 28 and 30 represent the two last kings of the R line 
and 25, 26, and 29, of the X line. Those numbered 11-13 are the 
immediate predecessors of Svatikarna and 17, 18 the contem- 
poraries of this ruler in the R kingdom. As the kingdom broke 
up shortly after Yajhasrfs and Pulumavi^s reigns, and as a 
similar break up tool?: place at the time of Svatikarna, the short 
length of regnal periods compared to the average (17 for R 
kings and 13 for X kings) agree with the other facts. Regard- 
ing rulers 20, 21 which might be considered as not fitting in 
with the above facts, we find that the accession of Hala in the 
R kingdom was immediately before the overwhelming of the 
daksinapatha kingdom. Mantalaka who begun his rule at the 
time of this catastrophe is described as a very powerful 
sovereign. This can only mean that he carried on vigorous 
warfare against the invader and was successful. The long reign 
of his successor supports this conclusion. The extremely short 
reign of the two immediate successors of Purikasena therefore 
indicates a weakening of the R kingdom. This agrees with the 
fact that we do not get an X king until a much more stable 
condition is reached in the R kingdom. The recovery seems to 
have again begun under 6ivasvati and the kingdom attained its 
full vigour with the accession of Gotamiputra. 

One objection may be raised here. We have previously 
postulated that the mother of Gotamiputra being st3ded 
Mahlidevi, his father must have been a royal ruler. It was 
concluded that his rule was over the X kingdom. But we do 
not find mention of any such king in the Pauranic lists. The 
objection is not however serious. The title and succession may 
have been passed on fium uncle to nephew as before, without 
there being any remnant of the actual kingdom or at any rate, 
of the sovereignty. Also, Gotami Balasri being the actual heir 
to the R crown, was styled Mahadevi. Her brother, and after 
him, her son, ruled as her representative, their titles being 
derived by virtue of the powers exercised by them by delega- 
tion. Her title would not therefore be affected by her cousin — 
husband having lost his kingdom. 

We may now proceed to the far more important question 
of actual dating of the reigns of the monarchs. The Nanaghat 
inscription of Sri (^atakarni shows that he performed the 
Rajasuya ceremony. As the successor of the Kanvas and 
Sungas in the Pauranic list, this was a vindication of the claim 
of the Satakarnis as the paramount power of India. Their 
overthrow by any other ruler would practically mean that the 
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latter became the suzerain power of India. The Plathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela ^ shows that at least one aspirant to 
overlordship undertook an expedition in defiance of the 
Satakarnis, though not against them. Actually the latter were 
finally diestroyed by the Saka Satraps who thereby became the 
greatest power in Western and Southern India. 

In the preceding section we have seen that Gotamiputra 
came to the throne in 132-33 A. D. As this is Saka 54-55 and 
the overthrow of the X kingdom took place 54| years earlier, 
it follows that the beginning of the Saka era and the over- 
whelming of the Paithan rulers by the Satraps synchronised. In 
as much as these Ksatrapas and Mahaksatrapas mark their 
records in the years of this era, it is evident that the beginning 
of the era commemorates the overthrow of the then paramount 
power of India by the Sakas (whether these were actually the 
Ksatrapas or were their overlords, being left open). ^ 

Although the name of the era is Saka and is mentioned in 
the earlier inscriptions as 6aka-nrpakala, later records show 
them as ^alivahana Saka and in one case as the era of Satava- 
hana. ^ This latter piece of evidence and that of the lexicon 
Hemacandra to the effect that Salivahana is a corruption of 
Satavahana, show that the era had some connection with the 
Satavahanas as well as Sakas. This is of course true in as 
much as it is connected with the overthrow of the Paithan 
Satakarnis and probably to some extent also of the other king- 
dom of this people. The immediate recovery of the latter 
under the powerful Mantalaka who came to the throne in 78 
A. 0. agrees with the tradition of the defeat of Vikramaditya 
of Ujjain by Salivahana to whom popular Western Indian 
tradition ascribes the Saka era. 

The above view of the Saka era is not the one generally 
accepted. A criticism of other hypotheses appear however 
superfluous as the evidence adduced in support of this view 
appears to be conclusive. 

The chronology of the Satakarnis thus arrived at may now 
be put down in terms of the Christian era, assuming that there 
was no other interregnum except the one discussed. 

Name. Regnal Period, 

1 Simuka 75-74 B.C. to 63-52 B.G. 

2 Krsna . . . . 52-51 B.C. to 43-42 B.C. 


o mu J^ P. 0, E. JS., 1918, p. 364 ff. 

The term Saka is here used in the sens© in which the era is termed 
ethnical reference as to who these people 
termed Saka by the Indians, actually were. 

3 Ep, Oaru Shimoga, Vol. VII., Introduction, page 38, on SK. 281. 
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X. KINGS. 


3 Sri Satakarni . , 

7 Lambodara 

4 Purnotsanga . , 

5 Skandhastambhi 
9 Meghasvati 

10 Svati 

11 Skandasvati . . 

12 Mrgeiidra Svatikarna 

13 Kuntala Svati 

14 Svatikarna 


4241 
32-31 
1443 
5-6 A, 
23-24 
41-42 
59-60 
66-67 
69-70 
77-78 


B.C. to 33-32 B.C. 
B.C. to 15-14 B.C. 

B. C. to 4-5 A.C. 

C. to 22-23 A.C. 
A.C. to 40-41 A.C. 
to A.C. 58-59 A.C 
A.C. to 65-66 A.C. 
A.C. to 68-69 A.C. 
A.C. to 76-77 A.C. 
A.C. to 78 A.C. 


Interregnum from 78 A.C. to 133-34 A.C. 


24 

Pulomavi 

. . 134-35 A.C. to 161-62 A.C. 

25 

Sivasri Puloma 

. . 162-63 A.C. to 168-69 A.C. 

26 

^ivaskandha Sataka 

.. 169-70 A.C. to 171-72 A.C 

29 

Candasrl 

. . 172-73 A.C. to 174-75 A.C. 


(See Appendix B for Nos. 25, 26 and 29) 


R. 

KINGS. 

6. 

Satakarni 

. . 42-41 B.C. to 14-15 A.C. 

8 

Apilaka 

. . 15-16 A.C. to 26-27 A.C. 

15 

Pulomavi 

. . 27-28 A.C. to 50-51 A.C. 

16 

Aristakarna 

.. 61-52 A.C. to 75-76 A.C. 

17 

Hala 

. . 76-77 A.C. to 76-77 A.C. 

18 

Mantalaka 

.. 77-78 A.C. to 81-82 A.C. 

19 

Purikasena 

.. 82-83 A.C. to 102-103 AC. 

20 

Sundara 

. . 103-04 A.C. to 103-04 A.C. 

21 

Cakora 

. . 104-05 A.C. to 104-06 A.C. 

22 

Sivasv.a.ti 

. . 104-05 A.C. to 131-32 A.C. 

2:5 

Gota,mTj)iitra , . 

.. 132-33 A.C. to 152-53 A.C. 

27 

Yajnasrl 

. . 163-54 A.C. to 181-82 A.C 

28 

Vija,ya, 

. . 182-83 A.C. to 187-88 A.C. 

30 

Pulomavi ^ * 

. . 188-89 A.C. to 194-95 A.C. 


Th(^ other kings with metronymics similar to that of 
Satavahanas do not concern the above chronology. Their place 
in the scheme of things will be found discussed in Appendix B 
of this essay, it will bo evident that the above chronology fits 
in extremely well with tho known facts about Satakarnis and 
their relations with tho Sakas. 

16. We may now proceed to discuss other evidence hear- 
ing on Satakarni chronology. As noted previously, they are 
derived froin the inscription of Kharavela at Hatbigumpha and 
from the Pauranic chronology of ^uhgas, Kanvas and Maury as. 
Both lines of approach require that there should be some definite 
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latter became the suzerain power of India. The Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kliaravela ^ shows that at least one aspirant to 
overlordship undertook an expedition in defiance of the 
Satakarnis, though not against them. Actually the latter were 
finally destroyed by the Saka Satraps who thereby became the 
greatest power in Western and Southern India. 

In the preceding section we have seen that Gotamlputra 
came to the throne in 132-33 A. D. As this is Saka 54-55 and 
the overthrow of the X kingdom took place 54J years earlier, 
it follows that the beginning of the Saka era and the over- 
whelming of the Paithan rulers by the Satraps sjmchronised. In 
as much as these Ksatrapas and Mahaksatrapas mark their 
records in the years of this era, it is evident that the beginning 
of the era commemorates the overthrow of the then paramount 
power of India by the Saka.s (whether these were actually the 
Ksatrapas or were their overlords, being left open). ^ 

Although the name of the era is Saka and is mentioned in 
the earlier inscriptions as Saka-nrpakala, later records show 
them as Salivahana Saka and in one case as the era of Satava- 
hana. ® This latter piece of evidence and that of the lexicon 
Hemacandra to the effect that Salivahana is a corruption of 
Satavahana, show that the era had some connection with the 
Satavahanas as well as Sakas. This is of course true in as 
much as it is connected with the overthrow of the Paithan 
Satakarnis and probably to some extent also of the other king- 
dom of this people. The immediate recovery of the latter 
under the powerful Mantalaka who came to the throne in 78 
A. 0. agrees with the tradition of the defeat of Vikramaditya 
of Ujjain by Salivahana to whom popular Western Indian 
tradition ascribes the Saka era. 

The above view of the Saka era is not the one generally 
accepted. A criticism of other hypotheses appear however 
superfluous as the evidence adduced in support of this view 
appears to be conclusive. 

The chronology of the Satakarnis thus arrived at may now 
be put down in terms of the Christian era, assuming that there 
was no other interregnum except the one discussed, 

No. Name. Regnal Period. 

1 Simuka . . . . 76-74 B.C. to 53-52 B.C. 

2 Krsna .. .. 52-51 B.C- to 43-42 B.C. 


1 K. P. Jayaswal, J. B. 0. R. S., 1918, p, 364 ff. 

2 The term Saka is here used in the sense in which the era is termed 
bakanmakala, without any ethnical reference as to who these people 
termed Saka by the Indians, actually were, 

3 Carj, Shimoga, Vol. VII., Introduction, page 38, on SK. 281. 
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KINGS. 


3 
7 

4 

5 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


24 

25 

26 
29 


Sri Satakarni . , 

Lamhodara 

Piimotsanga . . 

Skandhastambhi 

Meghasvati 

Svati 

Skandasvati . . 
Mrgendra Svatikarna 
Kuntala Svati 
Svatikarna 


42-41 
32-31 
14-13 
5-6 A. 
23-24 
41-42 
59-60 
66-67 
69-70 
77-78 


Interregnum from 78 A.C. to 133-34 A.C. 


Pulornavi 
Sivasri Piiloma 
^ivaskandha Sataka 
Canda.srl 


134-35 A.C. to 161-62 A.C. 
162-63 A.C. to 168-69 A.C. 
169-70 A.C. to 17] -72 A.C 
172-73 A.C. to 174-75 A.C. 




(See Appendix B 

for Nos. 25, 26 and 

29) 




R. 

KINGS. 



6. 

Satakarni 



42-41 B.C. 

to 14-15 A 

.c. 

8 

Apilaka 



15-16 A.C. 

to 26-27 A 

c. 

15 

Pulornavi 



27-28 A.C. 

to 50-51 A 

. 0 . 

16 

Aristakarna 



61-52 A.C. 

to 75-76 A 

. 0 . 

17 

Hala 



76-77 A.C. 

to 76-77 A 

. 0 . 

18 

Mantala-ka 



77-78 A.C, 

to 81-82 A 

. 0 . 

19 

Purikasena 



82-83 A.C. 

to 102-103 

AC. 

20 

Sundara 



103-04 A.C 

. to 103-04 

A.C. 

21 

Gakora 



104-05 A.C 

. to 104-05 

A.C. 

22 

Sivasvati 



104-05 A.C. 

. to 131-32 

A.C. 

23 

Gota.mlputra . . 



132-33 A.C. 

, to 152-53 

A.C. 

27 

Ya.jfiasrl 



163-54 A.C. 

. to 181-82 

A.C 

28 

Vija.ya, 



182-83 A.C 

. to 187-88 

A.C. 

30 

Pulojnavi * • 



188-89 A.C 

. to 194-95 

A.C. 


Th(^^ other kings with metronymics similar to that of 
Satavahanas do not concern the above chronology. Their place 
in the s(ihom<^ of things will b© found discussed in Appendix B 
of this essay. It will 1)0 evident that the above chronology fits 
in extrenieiy well with the known facts about Satakarnis and 
their relation.'^ with the Sakas, 

16. Wo may now proceed to discuss other evidence hear- 
ing on Satakarni chronology. As noted previously, they are 
derived from the inscription of Kharavela at Hathigumpha and 
from the Pauranio chronology of ^nhgas, Kanvas and Mauryas. 
Both lines of approach require that there should be some definite 
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point from which to measure the interval. The best fixed point 
for this purpose is furnished by the accession of Candragupta 
Maurya to the throne of Magadha. 

The date of this event has been generally taken to be 
321-22 B.C. on the ground that (a) Candragupta came to the 
throne after Alexander’s invasion of the Punjab and (6) that he 
was ruling over India when Seleucus tried to win back Alexan- 
der’s lost dominions. The Indian and Greek data relevant to the 
matter has been examined at some length by Lassen and others 
and the conclusions regarding the upper limit of Candragupta’s 
accession rest essentially on the samed The analysis is however 
vitiated by the fact that the scholars depended on the misreading 
in Justin— Alexandrum ” in place of “ Nandrus ” ^ as support- 
ing Plutarch’s statement regarding the presence of Androkottos 
in Alexander’s camp.^ The underestimation of the value of the 
tradition preserved in the Mudraraksasa also led to reliance 
being placed on statements which will be shown below to be 
untrustworthy on this point. 

The statement of Plutarch referred to above, is as 
follows : — 

Androkottos who was then .but a youth, saw Alexander 
himself and afterwards used to declare that Alexander could 
easily have taken possession of the whole country ; since the 
king was hated and despised by his subjects for the wickedness 
of his disposition and meanness of his origin,” 

On the face of it, the latter part of the statement regarding 
Alexander’s chances of conquest seem to be unreliable, in as 
much as the information about Candragupta after Alexander’s 
times was derived from Megasthenes. The latter was an envoy 
at Candragupta’s court from the defeated, monarch Seleucus, 
and statements like ‘'afterwards used to declare, etc.,” look 
extremely untrustworthy in such case. Apart from this how- 
ever, there is sufficient evidence to show that Plutarch’s state- 
ment has no more value than an idle tale. 

The other historians of Alexander do not mention any- 
thing like the alleged meeting of Candragupta and the Mace- 
donian. Justin who mentions Candragupta’s humble birth, 
his flight from Nanda to escape his wrath, the omens of his 
future greatness and also of his rule contemporaneously with 
Seleucus/ has nothing to say about this remarkable circum- 


1 Lassen, Indische AUertumskunde, VoL II. Leipzig, 1876. 

For his discussion of Justin, whom he quotes, see p. 207, note 3 ; for 
Plutarch, see note 2 of the same page. 

2 W. McCrincile, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great as 
described by Arrian; Q. Curtis, Biodoros, Phitarch and Justin. 

Justin. — Book 12, Cap. VIII, Footnote to page 327, 

3 Plutarch, Cap. LXIL 

4 McCrindle, Ibid.; Justin ; Book 12, Cap. VIII. 
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stance. Diodoros and Curtius do not mention it and agree 
in putting the account of the low origin and unpopularity of 
the reigning king of the Prasii and the Gangarid^ in the mouth 
of Porus.^ Arrian in his Anabasis states nothing about this 
ruler beyond the power of his army, but in the Indika, he 
makes the following statement apropos of previous foreign 
invaders of India. 

“ However they admit that Alexander came and overcame 
in battle all the nations whom he visited and that he had 
conquered them all if his army had been willing.’' ^ 

This statement of Arrian shows it to have been a general 
view current among Greeks regarding the opinion of Indians 
on the respective strength of Indian States and Alexander’s 
empire. It is practically the same as that which Plutarch 
puts in the mouth of Candragupta, regarding this point. This 
portion of Plutarch’s statement regarding alleged views of 
Candragupta therefore turns out to have been foisted on that 
monarch although the actual opinion was of Greek admirers 
of Alexander. The other part of Plutarch’s statement being 
totally unsupported, loses correspondingly in value. 

Except on this point of Candragupta’s presence in Alexan- 
der’s camp, the statements about the ruling sovereign whom 
Alexander’s army was not prepared to fight, are however 
the same in Plutarch as in others and thus support each other 
on those points. According to Diodoros and Curtins. — 

(а) This ruler was very powerful.^ 

( б ) His name was Xandramos (Diodoros) or Agrammes 

(Q. Curtins). 

(c) The king had overthrown and killed his predecessor 
and his sons, and occupied their throne. 

{d) The predecessor had stood in the relation of father 
to him but was not really his father, the usurper 
being the illegitimate issue of this predecessors 
queen by her paramour. 


The name Xandrames is equivalent to Candramas 
Sandrocoptos stood for Candragupta. Agrammes was pro a 3 ? 
a corruption of the same order as Androkottos. 

Therefore the available information frorn Greek sources 
show that the ruler of Magadha at the time 
defeat of Porus (326 B.C.)— . 

[a) was of name Candramas, or something i ^ ^ ’ 

(&) had overthrown and killed his predecessor 
his sons, usurping the throne ; 


Alexander’s 


and 


'n Cap. xcm. IX. 


1 Ihid.^ Diodoros, Book iv, uap, AUiix, r'^' rhinn.ock, 

2 Affiants Indica (Translation by D. I* • ’ 

410, London, 1893). ^ 

3 Arrian also mentions this. See McOrmcU » 

5, Cap. XXV. 


pp. 


Arrian Book 
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'(c) was the illegitimate child of his predecessor’s queen, 
being looked upon as a sort of son to the former 
ruler. 

Although this king of Magadha has been identified with 
Dhanananda of the Mahavaiiisa account, there do not appear 
to be any grounds for doing so, as will appear from an examin- 
ation of the relevant data. 

First of all let us find out the kings who are possible as 
rulers of Magadha in 326 B.C. The identification of Candra- 
gupta Maurya with Sandrokoptos who repulsed Seleucus is 
a piece of definite information which enables us to do so on 
the basis of contemporary evidence. As Seleucus was on 
his way back from the Indian campaign in 302 B.C. to join 
in the war that led to the overthrow of Antigonus at the battle 
of Ipsus in 301 B.C., the lower limit for the Indian invasion 
comes out as 303 B.C. The upper limit is probably fixed 
by 306 B.C. when Seleucus assumed the title of king. The 
actual date of the invasion has been taken as 304-5 B.C.^ As 
Candragupta was visited several times by the envoy of Seleucus, 
Candragupta may be taken as ruling in 303-4 B.C. 

According to the unanimous evidence of the Puranas,, 
as well as of the Buddhist chronicle Mahavaiiisa and the Jain 
account Sthaviravali carita, the predecessors of Candragupta 
were the Nandas whom he overthrew.^ This agrees also with 
the statement of the foreign authority Justin. The lowest 
estimate of the reign of the Nandas in the different chronicles is 22 
years. As Candragupta was powerful enough in 304-5 B.C. to 
repulse Seleucus, it is apparent that the lower limit for his acces- 
sion and overthrow is earlier than this date. Hence the Nandas 
are the earliest possible rulers in 326 B.C. according to the 
unanimous evidence of Indian and foreign authorities. But 
Candragupta is himself given a reign of 24 years in all the 
Indian chronicles. As he seems to have been ruling in 303-4 
B.C. the upper limit of his accession comes out as 326-27 B.C. 
In other words he is the latest possible ruler in 326 B.C. 

We have therefore to select the actual ruler in 326 B.C. 
from among Candragupta and the Nandas. The latter formed 
two generations, the father and the sons. Their succession was 
apparently peaceful. The earlier Nanda is described as the 
legitimate son of a previous sovereign by his Sudra wife in the 
Puranas ® — though not in the Buddhist and Jain accounts. The 
Puranas however recognise no violent overthrow of his prede- 


1 Cambridge History of India, Cap. XVII, p. 430, VoL 1. 

2 MahavamSa, Tumour, Ceylon, 1837. 

Introduction pp. XXVIII to XLIL 

Sthaviravalicarita by Hemaoandra (H. Jacobi’s edition) Calcutta, 1891, 
Cantos VI-— VIII, 

3 Pargiter : Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp, 24-26. 
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cessor by any of the Nandas.^ The only break in the succes- 
sion of rulers about this period is in fact the destruction of the 
Nandas by Canakya and the placing of Candragupta on the 
throne— circumstances which are corroborated by the Jain and 
Buddhist chronicles. Regarding the origin of Candragupta, the 
Puranas are silent. The Mahavainsa ascribes his descent to a 
prince of the Sakya race.^ As however this chronicle is of 
Oeylon and was compiled by Buddhists of that country after 
Anoka’s championship of Buddha's religion, and as it mentions 
the Indian king quite incidentally, this piece of information 
requires corroboration. Maurya is here derived from Moriya, 
the name of the family of the Sakyas to which Candragupta's 
descent is ascribed. In the Sthavinwalicarita, Candragupta is 
described as the daughter's son of the keeper of Nanda’s pea- 
cocks.*'^ The connection of the name Moriya with peacocks is 
found here as well as in the commentary of the Mahavamsa, 
though not in the text. 

A different and apparently much more authentic tradition 
appears to liave been preserved in the Brhatkatha, composed 
in the Pisaca language, under the Satavahana king of Pratis- 
thana. Of the original nothing has survived. Fragments, pur- 
porting to be taken from that work are however quoted in 
some authors. There are also two abridgements based on the 
original.^ Further, the play Mndraraksasa (composed about 
700 A. D. or earlier) is said to be based on Brhatkatha.^ 
According to this dramatic work, the Brahman Canakya had 
been deeply insulted by king Nanda, in revenge for which, he 
uprooted tlu^ latt(M’’s family, consisting of king Nanda and his 
progeny, and placed Candragupta on the throne. The latter 
was of no pcnligreti (Kulahina) but from his childhood had 
given proof of liis future greatness.^ Although described as 


^ Ibid, 'riu'i ()v<n’throw of Uio old 'K«atriya kingdoms and the estab- 
lishinont of hi.s own by MahS|>adma Nanda cannot of course 

1)0 mctvni. Icnown synchronisms of the Mauryas approximate though 

they ans mak<^ ii- imposHil.>Io for Mahapadma Nanda to have come to the 
throne just hofon^ Alexandepn invasion. 

" dhirnour, Ibid, 

SthiidiriivifUearUft^ dmohu Ibid. 

KatlulKarit-sagara of Somadova. [The references given in this 
essay an ^ t<o ( he edit ion of Durga Prasad (Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 
Saka I sn ) I a,nd Kjdhanuinjari of Ksornendra. 

^ Kcigarding (lie ndiahility of the plot of the MudrirSksasa, see V.A. 
Smith, r/V/f hUtrlji ll intort/ of India (revised edition of 1924) p, 45, foot- 
note (1) agreeing with ililhdjrandt’s view that the plot is based on accu- 
rate infonna-t'ion and ancient court tradition See also Q<wnbridge History 
of India, vol 1, p. ^171. 

6 MMdrarakmm, iCdition of K. T. Telang, Bombay, 1884. (Bombay 
Sanskrit No. XXVU., p[>. 25, 27, 29, 30, 119 and 143_.) ^ , 

Ibid,^ p. 75, prtb IvyFinh kini dagdhds prathitahulaga bhumipatayas 
pati pape. niaurgam ‘Uddttsl kuIaMnani vrtavatlF' 

« /bid,, p. 273. ‘ ^ 
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the son of Maurya ^ he is considered practically a member of 
the kula of Nanda.^ Raksasa, the minister of Nanda, is said 
(to be likely) to be considered as having come (to Candragupta 
as minister) in the paternal succession, thereby^ suggesting 
that the relationship between Nanda and Candragupta was 
looked upon as of father and son. This is explicitly stated 
later on.^ Candragupta, according to the drama, therefore 
passed for a son of Nanda, although really the son of one 
Maurya, and of no pedigree, i,e,, an illegitimate child. 

It follows therefore that he was held to be the issue of the 
illicit union of Maurya (or a Maurya) and the queen of Nanda. 
That Candragupta passed for a son of Nanda w^as known to the 
commentator of Visnupurana ^ as well as the annotator of Mud- 
raraksasa,® although the actual details given by them regarding 
the origin are erroneous. The derivation of Maurya (Candra- 
gupta) from Mura, a queen of Nanda is purely grammatical 
and is in glaring contradiction to the definite statements in the 
play. The phrase purvananda suta in the quotation pur- 
porting to be from Briiatkatha is also in agreement with 
the conclusions drawn regarding Candragupta’s origin in as 
much as he passed for a son of the purvananda, the Nanda 
of the earlier generation who had preceded the several brothers 
who belonged to the succeeding generation. A somewhat 
different explanation of this phrase has been offered but that 
seems to be unnecessary.^ 

The above pieces of evidence from the Sanskrit (and 
Pisaca) works receive unexpected confirmation frorn ancient 
Tamil literature. In a number of works of ancient Tamil, 
considered fco date from the first century after Christ, ® there 
are references to the Mauryan invasion. In one of their 


1 Ibid., p. 76, ** Anandahetumapi devamapdsya nandam saktasi him 
kathaya vairini mauryaputre.^^ 

2 Ibid., p. 168, 7iandanvaya evayam (in speech of Malayaketu refer- 
ring to Candragupta). 

8 Ibid . , Candragupta pi pitrparydyaydta evayamiti samdhimanuman- 
yeta. (Referring to RSksasa.) 

^ Ibid., p. 169, *‘ ta8tuhhalu nandakulamanena pitrbhutam ghatitam’’^ 
(Raksasa on reason of discontent of supporters of Nandakula under 
Candragupta) ; p. 218 : “ Maury osau svamiputras ” (Malayaketu to 

Raksasa.) 

That Candragupta was not really of Handakula is however made 
clear by Raksasa’s speech. See also pp. 29-30,99 and 102 regarding their 
extinction. 

6 Visnupurana, H. H. Wilson, pp. 469 note. 

6 Mudrardksasa, Ibid., pp. 4-6, slokas 27-35. 

7 Harit. K. Deb : Vol. Ill, 1917, pp, 91-5. 

s Kanakasabhai : Tamils 1800 years ago. 

Cambridge History of India, Voh I, XXIV. Although the dating has 
been questioned by other Tamil scholars, the point is not very important as 
the arguments regarding Candragupta and Mauryas are not affected by a 
difference of 3-4 centuries in the date of Tamil records. 
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expeditions they came to the assistance of a people called 
Kosar, apparently their allies when the latter were repulsed 
by the chief of Moliur. These Mauryas are termed Vamba- 
Moriyar ’’ or bastard Mauryas.” ^ Dr. Barnett in the chapter 
on South India in the Cambridge History of India has 
taken the above terms to refer possibly to Konkani Mauryas.^ 
That this is not so, and that the great Maiirya emperors are 
meant is made abundantly clear by the reference to Nandas 
and their capital at Patali (putra) on the Ganges, ^ by the 
same author shortly afterwards. It is therefore evident 
that the description in the Greek accounts, of the ruler of 
Magadha whom Alexander’s army refused to fight, agree 
in every detail with the traditions current in India at about 
the same period, about Candragupta. As previously pointed 
out, the name recorded in the Greek account, is very like 
that of the Maiirya king Candragupta. 

It has therefore to be admitted that Candragupta had 
overthrown the Nandas and was on the throne of Magadha 
at the time of Alexander’s victory over Porus. The practical 
independence of tlie frontier princes, the ambitious schemes 
of Porus, and the discontent among the subjects against the 
ruler of Magadlia, mentioned by the Greek writers, shows 
that at the time Candragupta had not been able to consolidate 
his position. He was probably then busy putting down the 
disaffection amonir his allies and winning over the adherents 
of Nandas in which object, according to the play 
Mudraraksasa, he suc.cceded within a short period of time 
owing to the clevenu^ss of his minister. Candragupta’s 
accession thus conies out as having taken place shortly before 
Alexander’s dcd'eat of I.\)rus. The actual date may therefore 
be taken as 327 B.C. with a very small probable error. 
This is in agrcamient with the upper limit of 326*27 B.C. for 
Candragiqita’s accession, arrived at from independent data. 

17. Tho date of actcession being thus sharply defined 
as 327 lie , we nuiy prot^ced to calculate other dates with 
refercne.(‘. to it. A very important document, of which the 
chronological value has lioon undervalued by some scholars is 
furnished by tln^ Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela. 

The fourteenth lino of the inscription contains an 
und(>ub(c<l roferetua^ to the time of the Mauryas,^ although 


1 Tamilfi JSOO yeatM ayo, Ibitl, pp. 50-51, and 198 quoting Mamulanar, 

250 , 

2 Cambridge Nlslory oj India, Vol. T, p. 596. 

S. K. Aiyungar; contributions oj South India to Indian Culture 

(Calcutta, 102, ‘1) pp. 25-27. Mamulanar Ahamf2^X and 264. 

^ iv. P, cluyuHwal and Jt, ]). Jianorjoe, 1918 (Dec. 1917). 

The text ()t‘ tiiu HatUigunipha inscription is given on pp. 397-403 ol Mr. 
Jayaswabs articU^. TTi<^ ICth lino runs as follows: ** Muriyakalam 
voohhiiimam cha <dioyathi agasatikRmtariyam upadayati-Muriyakalam 
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objections have been raised to this reading by Mr, R. P. 
Chanda and others.^ The principal difficulty raised seems 
to have been the conclusions regarding dates drawn from it by 
Prof. Jayaswal. He has taken this line to mean that an 
interval of 164 years elapsed between the time of Candra- 
gupta and the 13th year of Kharavela when the inscription 
was engraved. This is however an obviously wrong interpreta- 
tion. The actual sentence shows that the interval of 164 
years was vyvacchinnam/' i.e., separated, from the time 
of the Mauryas, thus excluding the ruling period of the 
Mauryas. Hence the reckoning should be from the date 
of the ending of the Maurya dynasty. As regards the 
duration of this dynasty, all the Puranas agree that it lasted 
137 years. The more reliable Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas 
give an actual total of regnal periods of 133 years. ^ As 
As'oka is said to have been crowned four years after the death 
of his father, the discrepancy between the tw^o actually 
supports the correctness of the accounts. We may therefore 
take 137 years as the duration of this dynasty. Subtracting 
this from the date of accession of Candragupta we obtian 190 
B.C. as the date from which to count the interval of 164 
years. Kharavela’s thirteenth year therefore corresponded 
to 26 B.C. The date of his accession therefore comes out 
as 38 B.C. 

On palaeographic grounds, the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Kharavela and the Nanaghat inscription of Naganika, 
the queen of Satakarni have been held to belong to the same 
period to which belongs the Nasik inscription of the time of 
Krsna. ^ A reference to the chronological tables of Satavahana 
kings reconstructed on the basis of other data, shows that rule 
of Krsna was from 52-51 B.C. to 43-42 B.C. and of Sri- 
^atakarni (of the Ntoaghat inscriptions) from 42-41 B.C., 
in remarkably close agreement to the palceographic data. The 
reference in the 4th line of the Hathigumpha inscription 
has been taken to mean a reference to the Satakarni of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, i.e., to 6rl-^atakarni. An invasion in 
defiance of the latter in the second year of Kharavela’s reign 
would be in 37 B.C., ie., about the middle of the reign of 
^ri-Satakarni. The language shows that Kharavela did not 
attack Satakarni actually. Kharavela’s campaign of universal 
(Indian) conquest was undertaken in his tenth year, ie., 29 B.C. 


vyavachchhinnam cha chatusastyagradatikSntarlyam npicBpayati.” 
Mr. Jayaswal has recently put forward another reading, apparently 
on account of his inability to solve the chronological difficulties raised by 
his interpretation (see J.B.O.E S., 1927, pp. 221-246). 

1 J,E.AB , 1919, pp, 396-99, I. A., Vol. XLVII, 1918, pp. 223-24, 
Vol. XL Vm, 1919, p, 187-91. 

2 Pargiter, Dynasties aj the Kali age, pp. 27. 

8 Archceological Survey of Western India, Vol. V, p. 71 (Buhler), 
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and therefore after the death of ^ri-Satakarni. The rMerence 
to the Nanda king (in line 6 of the inscription) who ruled 
three hundred years before (the fifth year of Kharavela) 
raises no difficulty as the date referred to comes out as 334 
B.C., when the Nandas are known to have been rulers of 
Magadha, and according to the testimony of the Puranas" 
to have established ^ universal sway. ^ The reference to ‘the 
attack on Rajgrha in the eighth year of his reign and the 
consequent flight of its ruler to Mathura, and the forcing 
of Bahasatimitra king of Magadha to acknowledge his over- 
lordship in the twelfth year of his (Kharavela’s) reign shows 
that in 31 B.C. and 27 B.C., in addition to his great campaign 
of 29 B.C., he aimed at the subjugation of Magadha and an 
acknowledgment of oyerlordship from its ruler. There is 
therefore no question of identification of Bahasatimitra with 
Pusyamitra involving extraordinary difficulties of chronology 
and paheograpliy. 

It may be said that the above hypothesis is open to objec- 
tion as the Bahasatimitra of the Pabhosa inscription ruled, 
according to Mr. Jayaswal, at a much earlier date, being of 
the time of the Sunga king Odraka or Andhraka.^ This date 
of Bahasatimitra is however based on a wrong identification. 

The Hathignmpha inscription makes it clear that 
Bahasatimitra was ruler of Magadha, as the successor of 
Nandas, at the time (possessing the trophies carried by the 
Nandas from Kalinga,). The finds of the coins of this king, 
Bahasatimitra., at Kosa.m a.nd Ahicohatra as also the genealogy 
given in the Pabhosa inscription shows that he was lord of 
the abov(^ two kingdoms. I Os flight from Bajgrha to Mathura 
to escape Kha.ra va^hi a.grees with the above facts. It is therefore 
apparent ^ that Bahasa.timitra. ruled over the realm of the 
imperial f^ungas in North India, excluding only Vidisa. Very 
lifctle room is I(>ft for his supposed overlord of the 6uhga line of 
whom the Pa.uranic name is not Udaka but only bears a 
rcscm})la.n<i<‘ t.o it. 

On tli<^ other hand it is clear that the Pabhosa inscription 
was r(j(uH,‘d<Hl iti th<^ tenth year of a king termed Odraka or 
Udralsa.. Whew ilHU’cfora wo find that in the eighth year of 
Kharav<‘la, Baluvsatimitra has to flee to Mathura; in the 
tenth year the king Kliiarav<‘la goes forth on a victorious career 
of conquest of India presumably overrunning Magadha and " 
Kosam ; in Ou'i twelfth year. Bahasatimitra makes full sub- 
mission to Kharavela and recognises his overlordship and 
that Kharav(*la, is lord of Odra or Udra ^ we are more likely 


1 Pargit(u% of the Kali Age, "g. 2^* 

" '^rho a,))()v<^ i‘ogat'(Ung the Pabhosa inscription, has been 

made only to point out- ttuit Mr. JayaswaPs interpretation does not agree 
with the avnilabh^ facts and therefore forms no real objection to the 
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to conclude that the reference to the tenth year of Udraka 
bv the uncle of Eahasatimitra, is to the time when Kharavela 
had overrun Northern India. This agrees with the chronology 
arrived at previously on other considerations. 

The palaeographic evidence regarding the Pabhosa inscrip- 
tion agrees with the above conclusions. Hoernle, working 
on an eye copy, judged the characters to belong to about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Fiihrer with more accurate 
data based on actual inspection considered the inscriptions 
to be in characters of the second or first century B.C.’' Nu- 
mismatists have placed the early Kosam coins in the third 
or second century B.C. ; but there appears to be no ground 
for concluding that the coins of this particular king cannot 
be placed in the first century B.C. The coinage of the kings 
of this realm extended over a space of about three hundred 
years beginning with the period indicated. 

The evidence of the Hathigumpha ^inscription is therefore 
clearly in favour of the chronology of Satakarnis, arrived at 
in this essay. 

18. It may however be objected that the dating leaves no 
room for the reign of Sungas and Kanvas as made out in the 
Puranas. This point may now be discussed. All the Puranas 
state (taking the corrected reading of Matsya) that the Sungas 
ruled 112 years, while giving an actual total of 118 years. 
The Kanvas are said to have ruled 45 years, the total agreeing 
with the actual periods.^ This gives us 163 years for the two 
sets of rulers. The interval between the end of the Maurya 
line and the coming of the Andhras is however according to the 
chronology of this essay only 116-16 years. The interval 
between the Mauiyas and Andhras has been taken by most 
Indologists as filled by the Suhga rule, the Kaiivas being 
considered contemporaries of the former.^ While this agrees 
fairly well with the chronology of this essay, there is a very 
serious objection to it. It has been shown that, barring the 
statement of relationship of the kings, the Pauranic account 
of Satakaniis is very accurate. Therefore, when we meet with 
a clear statement in all the Puranas that the last of the 
Sungas, Devabhumi was killed by his minister Vasudeva who 
thus became the first Kanva king,^ we have to conclude that 
the Kanvas did not attain supremacy before Devabhumi’s 
' time. Therefore the Kanvas must have ruled after him there- 


conclusions of this essay. The correctnesss or otherwise of the interpre- 
tation of the term ^‘Udakasa suggested does not affect the main conclu- 
sions of this essay. 

1 Pargiter, pp. 30-35. 

V 1 Bhandarkar. IHd., pp. 30-31. Camb. History of India, 

3 Pargiter: Ibid,, pp. 33-34. See also Harmcaritam (Edition of 
Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1883) pp. 173. 
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by making it iinpoi^.sible to accept the current view re’garding 
Siihga-Kanva clironology. At the same time it is clear that 
if the other conclusions of this essay are correct, there must 
have been an addition of contemporary reigns so as to make 
a total of 163 years in place of the *115-16 years deduced 
from the Maurya-Andlira dates. To settle this point we have 
to examine the inscriptions, coins and mentions in literature 
about these rulers. Of the Kanvas we know nothing beyond 
the information supplied by the Puranas. The case is different 
with the Suhgas. 

The drama Malavikagnimitra, (Circa 400 A.D.) written 
at a time when the tradition of the imperial Suhgas was still 
fresh in the minds of tlie Brahmanical people, portrays a 
love intrigue of Icing Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra the founder 
of the line. According to this work, Agnimitra was a king 
of Vidisjr. He waged a war and concluded treaties like an 
independent king,^ wliile his father Pusyamitra was busy 
performing the Rajasuya, to obtain recognition as the paramount 
power of India a.s the successor of the Mauryas. His title 
at the court of his son is liowever senapati, not king like his 
son.^ The Ayodhya inscription of a descendant of Pusya- 
mitra also mentions him as senapati and as performer of 
the Asvamedluiu It lias therefore to be concluded that before 
seizing the throne of M'agadha, Pusyamitra had no right to 
the royal tith^ altiiough his son held that dignity. Some 
scholars ha\’(j song] it to explain this peculiarity of titles of 
the two Suhgas by suggivstiug that Pusyamitra seized the 
throne of Magadha in his son’s name. This view is however 
imtomible in as nnadi as (a.) the Asvamedha was performed 
by Pusya,mil<ra and not his son, (b) the Puranas and other 
Sanskrit works immt iou him as the first king of the line and 
(c) from tln^ narrat ive in the drama, Agnimitra seems to have 
be(m a. king, hr (juiie a. Itmg time before the performance 
of rajasibva. whiesh olhalncd the recognition of Suhgas as over- 
lords of India.. Wc^ ha.v(^ therefore to conclude that Agnimitra’s 
crown did not (tome to him from his father and that the latter 
\va.s not a. king although tins son held the royal dignity. The 
Ayodhya. inscription previously referred to, styles the father 
of Kausiktputra <liiarma. rhjan Dhanadeva, lord of KoMa, 
merely as Phalgudtwa. As the inscription records the setting 
up of a. staff by tlu^ royal son in memory of the father, there 
is no qiK^stion of {%'ir(d<^sHnesH or disrespect. It clearly shows 
that in this ease also, the son did not inherit the crown from 


1 MrUainkfujnitnitnt^^ ICdition oj Shankar Pandit f PP- 

8-9 and lori, 

- Ibid., i)p, KHJ™?. . 1AOK 

N. C. Majunuler. Anmils of the Bhandarkar InsUtute, 

Vol. VU , pj>. !()()- Hoc Appendix a. 
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to conclude that the reference to the tenth year of Udraka 
by the uncle of Bahasatimitra, is to the time when Kharavela 
had overrun Northern India. This agrees with the chronology 
arrived at previously on other considerations. 

The palaeographic evidence regarding the Pabhosa inscrip- 
tion agrees wdth the above conclusions. Hoernle, working 
on an "eye copy, judged the characters to belong to about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Fiibrer with more accurate 
data based on actual inspection considered the inscriptions 
to be in characters ‘‘ of the second or first century B.C.” Nu- 
mismatists have placed the early Kosam coins in the third 
or second century B.C. ; but there appears to be no ground 
for concluding that the coins of this particular king cannot 
be placed in the first century B.C. The coinage of the kings 
of this realm extended over a space of about three hundred 
years beginning with the period indicated. 

The evidence of the Hathigumpha inscription is therefore 
clearly in favour of the chronology of Satakarnis, arrived at 
in this essay. 

18. It may however be objected that the dating leaves no 
room for the reign of Suhgas and Kanvas as made out in the 
Puranas. This point may now be discussed. All the Puranas 
state (taking the corrected reading of Matsya) that the Suhgas 
ruled 112 years, while giving an actual total of 118 years. 
The Kanvas are said to have ruled 45 years, the total agreeing 
with the actual periods.^ This gives us 163 years for the two 
sets of rulers. The interval between the end of the Maury a 
line and the coming of the Andhras is however according to the 
chronology of this essay only 115-16 years. The interval 
between the Mauiyas and Andhras has been taken by most 
Indologists as filled by the Suhga rule, the Kanvas being 
considered contemporaries of the former.^ While this agrees 
fairly well with the chronology of this essay, there is a very 
serious objection to it. It has been shown that, barring the 
statement of relationship of the kings, the Pauranic account 
of Satakarnis is very accurate. Therefore, wdaen we meet with, 
a clear statement in all the Puranas that the last of the 
Suhgas, Devabhiimi was killed by his minister Vasudeva who 
thus became the first Kanva king,^ we have to conclude that 
the Kanvas did not attain supremacy before Devabhumi’s 
time. Therefore the Kanvas must have ruled after him there- 


conclusions of this essay. The oorrectnesss or otherwise of the interpre- 
tation of the term “TJdakasa ” suggested does not affect the main conclu- 
sions of this essay, 

1 Pat’giter, pp. 30-35. 

TT t B.. G. Bhandarkar. Ibid., pp. 30-31. Oamb. History of India, 
vol. I. 

_ s Pargiter: Ibid., pp. 33*34. See also Harsacaritam (Edition of 

I audit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1883) pp. 173. 
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by making it impossible to accept the current view re’garding 
Suhga-Kanva chronology. At the same time it is clear that 
if the other conclusions of this essay are correct, there must 
have been an addition of contemporary reigns so as to make 
a total of 163 years in place of the ‘ 115-16 years deduced 
from the Mail rya- Andhra dates. To settle this point we have 
to examine the inscriptions, coins and mentions in literature 
about these rulers. Of the Kanvas we know nothing beyond 
the inforination supplied by the Puranas. The case is different 
with the Suhgas. 

The drama Malavikagnimitra, (Circa 400 A.D.) written 
at a time when the tradition of the imperial Suhgas was still 
fresh in the minds of tlie Brahmanical people, portrays a 
love intrigue of icing Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra the founder 
of the liUs^. According to this work, Agnimitra was a king 
of Vidisa. He waged a war and concluded treaties like an 
independent king,^ wlnle his father Pusyamitra was busy 
performing the Iia;ja,suya- to obtain recognition as the paramount 
power of India, as the successor of the Mauryas. His title 
at the court of bis son is however senapati, not king like his 
son.^ The Ayodliya inscription of a descendant of Pusya- 
mitra ^ also mentions him as senapati and as performer of 
the Asvaincdha., It has therefore to be concluded that before 
seizing the throne of Mag^idlia, Pusyamitra had no right to 
the royal title althougli his son held that dignity. Some 
scholai’s ha ve sought to explain this peculiarity of titles of 
the two rtuhgas by sugg(‘sting that Pusyamitra seized the 
throne of Magadha in his son's name. This view is however 
untenable in as much as (a,) the Asvamedha was performed 
by Pusyamitra. and not his sou, (b) the Puranas and other 
Sanskrit works nnmi-ion him a,s the first king of the line and 
(c) from Ibv narrative in the drama, Agnimitra seems to have 
1 ) 0(11 a, king, for ({uite a long time before the performance 
of rajasuya. which obtained the roeognition of Suhgas as over- 
lords of India.. \V<^ have, therefore to eonclode that Agnimitra's 
crown did notf come to him from his father and that the latter 
was not a. king although the son hold the royal dignity. The 
Ayodhya insmiption previously referred to, styles the father 
of Kausikipuira dharma. rhjan Dhanadeva, lord of KoMa, 
merely as Phalgudinm. As the inscription records the setting 
up of a staff by tlui royal son in memory of the father, there 
is no (piestion <jf (iindcssness or disrespect. It clearly shows 
that in this case also, the son did not inherit the crown from 


1 Mul(tinkrtijnimitr(i^ iCditioti oj IS haukar Pandit f Bombay, 1^69* PP* 
8-9 ami I ()."», 

- Jbid., pp. 

'* N. Mttjumdc.r. Anmilx oj the BhandarJear InsMute, 19i6-Zb, 
Vol. VI! , pp. llio'-G:f. S<.o Appendix A. 
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his fatKer. If the Paiiranie lists are looked through it will 
be found that the successor of Agnimitra is not given as his 
son Vasumitra, although the latter’s name also occurs as that 
of a king. As, in the case of the Suhgas, no less than five 
out of ten kings are mentioned as sons of their predecessors 
in the Puranas and as Vasumitra was known to much later 
writers as son of Agnimitra,^ it folloW'S that there cannot 
be any question of mistake. The successor of Agnimitra was 
therefore not his son. 

We therefore see that in a number of cases where sufficient 
details are available the succession to the crown was not from 
father to son among the Suhgas. We have already seen 
Dhanadeva styling himself Kausikiputra, though nothing is 
said of his father’s gotra. If we look up other royal inscriptions 
of the time of Suhgas, we find the same use of metronymics ; — 

Luders’ List Nos. 687 and 688 : — 

Bharaut Inscription of Vatsiputra Dhanabhuti son of 
Gauptiputra Angaradyuta, grandson of rajan Vis* 
vadeva Gaigiputra during the reign of the Suhgas. 

Ltiders’ List No. 869, (Bharaut) : — 

Kumara Vadhapala son of rajan Dhanabhuti. 

Ltiders’ List No. 125, (Mathura) : — 

Vadhapala Dhanabhuti Vatsiputra. . . .of Dhanabhuti. 

Ltiders’ List No. 94, (Mathura) : — 

Sivamitra the son of Kausiki, [wife] of a Gauptiputra. 

Ltiders’ List No. 904 and 5, (Pabhosa) : — 

Asadhasena, son of Gopali, of Vaihadari, mother’s 
brother of king Bahasatimitra son of Gopali. 

Asadhasena son of Vaihadari and king Bhagavata, son of Tevani 
and Vangapala son of Sonakayana and king of Ahicchatra. 

The inscriptions show that the royal families at Bharaut 
and Mathura were connected. The Mora inscription‘s taken 
with the Pabhosa record reveal a connection between the rulers 
of Mathura and Kosam at the time of Bahasatimitra and also 
of his predecessors. The records are therefore of a closely 
connected , group of people who formed the ruling aristocracy 
under the Sungas, 

^ The record of Asadhasena mentions his great grandfather 
Sonakayana, a term which can be used only by the twice-born 
people of Vatsya gotra. Therefore, they like the Suhgas were 
or claimed to be twice born.‘^ 


^ Malavikagni Mitram, Ibid.t p. 107 Harsacaritam, Ibid., p. 173. 

2 Vogel ; 1910-11, p. 120. 

3 Mahamahopadh 5 ’'aya Haraprasad ^astri, J.P.A.S.B., 1912, p. 

267. Jayaswal ; 1918, p. 267. Bee ^‘ Frinciples of Gotra and 
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As the Ayodhya record of Dhaiiadeva shows, a* descen* 
dant of Pusyiimitra also used the gotra metronyraie. ^ The 
Suhgi'^s and their feudatories (who were very probably related 
to them) therefore had tliis practice in common ; in other words 
they w^ere members of tlie same social group. 

We nmy now examine the metronymics in details. Al- 
though Vatsi])utra has been taken to mean son of a princess of 
Vatsa, by some scliolars, it evidently means the gotra of the 
mother as well, like the other terms Gargiputra and Kausiki- 
putra. Again in all three cases where details are available, the 
gotra of the wife and of the mother are different (in case of 
the father and grandfatlier of Dhanabhuti and the father of 
^ivamitra). Tlie mother^s gotra was therefore not married 
into by thesi*, people. Finally, the Pabhosa record shows that 
the sister a,s well a.s tlie mother of Asadhasena had the same 
gotra, gopali.^ The placenames attached to the name of the 
mother of king JMiaga vata and also of his wife make it clear 
that the term gopiili in the first inscription does not refer to 
any locality but to gotra. Therefore, the gotra of the daughter 
came to her from her motlier. We have already seen that the 
son also mentioiuHl tlie gotra of the mother, ignoring that of 
the father. Idie conclusion is that the gotra was matrilineaL 
The avoidance of the niotlier clan in marriage agrees with this 
inference. 

19. Wo have aln^ady discussed the significance of the oc- 
currence of Hucii iiud-ronyrnics in royal and princely records when 
discussing tin’s Satakarnis. The same ground need not there- 
fore bo cov(U’<^<l again, Ifoi*<yit is sufficient to note that in view’ 
of the facts that, [a) among Suhgas the succession was not from 
father to sou in those cases where we can say anything about 
the ma.tU;r, {b) among tlumi and also their feudatories (who 
fornual a, lu)mog<meouH grouji with them), the gotra was matri- 
liueal, (o) metronymicH are used in royal and princely records 
but the*, father's gotra is not mentioned, — ^it may be concluded 
that/ royal (jr jiriiuH^ly succeHsion was through females, the 
actual ruUtr howevi*r being a male. The succession may there- 
fore 1)0 taken as from mothePs brother to sister's son unless 
otli(‘rwis<‘ imlicaPal, As in the case of SStakarnis, the sons of 
kings hav(' conu^ in owing to the patrilineal tradition of the 
soeiety from wliieh the Purana writers came. > 

Tlie genealogy, sutxjession and regnal periods given by the- 
tlir(’,o Ihiranas are as f(dl<»ws (correcting minor errors). 


Pravam"'’’ P. i’hrntsiii Hao. (Mysere, 1900) pp. 07, 29, and Ka§^a : 
( Conmu'ul ui'v !^anini\s taxt) ; Bonates, 1898. (Edn. of Pandit Bala 
^antri) iV, \\ 11)2, page 279 and IV, 1, 117, p. 282. (For Sonakayana and 
Sannga rc'Kpe<*tivaly,) 

^ iSae PrinvJj/lcH of 7Vavam’’"--P. Chantsal Bao, p. Jib. 
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Matsya. 

Vayu. 

Brahmanda. 

Pusyamitra (36) 

Pusyamitra (36) 

Pusyamitra (36) 

I 

Vasujyestha (7) 

1 

Agnimitra (8) 

1 

Agnimitra (8) 

Sujyestha (7) 

I * * 

Sujyestha (7) 

Vasumitra (10) 

1 

Vasumitra (10) 

Vasumitra (10) 

Antakah (2) 

Andhrakah (2) 

Bhadrah (2) 

Pulindakah (3) 

Pulindakah 

1 

Pulindakah 

Yomegha (3) 

1 

Ghosah (3) 

Ghosah (3) 

(Some possible mis- 
reading of Ghosa oc- 
curs in a few MSS.) 



Vajramitra (9) 

Vajramitra (pro- 



bably (7) 

Vajramitra (7) 

Samabhagah (32) Bhagavat (32) 

Bhagavat (32) 

i 1 

Devabhumih (10) Devabhumih (10) 

Devabhumih 10) 


It is evident that the Vayu and Brahmanda lists are fuller ; 
also that the Vayu cannot be trusted in the matter of relation- 
ship unless supported by one of the other Puranas. Vasu- 
mitra known to be son of Agnimitra from other sources is 
shown as son of Sujyestha. Gliosa will not therefore be con- 
sidered as son of Pulindaka. The name and genealogy of the 
fifth ruler seems however to be better preserved in the Vayu 
than in the Brahmanda. The succession may now be put 
down : — 

Pueyamitra S 

' j (36) I 

Agnimitra Sujyeatha S 

(8) (7)' I 

Vasumitra — S 

I (10) I 


Andhrakah 

(2) 


S — --Pulindakah 
! (3) 

S -Ghosa 

1 (3) 

S |— V aj ramitr a 

I (7 in Brahmanda, 9 in Matsya). 
Bhagavata 
l (32) 


Devabhumih 

(10) 
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Anclhrakah and Devabhumih were apparently Things of 
Vidisa like Agnimitra and not emperors. 

The chronology may be obtained from the date of overthrow 
of the Maurya empire previously ascertained. It comes oat 
as follows : — 


Serial 

No. 

Name,. 

Regnal 

Period. 

Dates. 

1. 

Pusyamitra 

.. 36 

190 B.C. to 155 B.C. 

3. 

Sujyestha 

7 

154 B C. to 148 B.C. 

4. 

Vasumitra 

10 

147 B.C. to 138 B.C. 

6 . 

Pulindakah 

3 

137 B.C. to 135 B C. 

7. 

Ghosa 

3 

134 B.C. to 132 B.C. 

8. 

Vajramitra 

7 (Bd 7) 131 B.C. to 125 B.C. 



[(Ma9) 131 B.C. to 123 B.C.] 

9. 

Bhagavata 

.. 32 

124 B.C. to 93 B.C. 



[(Ma) 

122 B.C. to 91B.C.] 


The total regnal period comes out as 98 or 100 according 
tp the number of years allotted to Vajramitra. The smaller 
total is probably more correct as the Brahmanda has generally 
been found to be more accurate than the M^tsya Parana. 

The Besnagar pillar inscription of the ambassador of 
Antalciades shows him to have been reigning at Taxila in 
the fourteenth year of Bhagavata. As Antalciades came to 
the throne circa 120 B.C.^ the dates agree excellently. 

20. One curious conclusion which comes out from the above 
hypothesis of succession is that the ruler jassassinated by the 
founder of the Kanva line, was not the Suhga emperor but 
his son, the ruler of Vidisa, the kingdom of Agnimitra. This 
agrees with the facts that : — 

{a) The overthrew of Devabhumih and usurpation by 
Vasudeva Kanva did not wholly destroy the 
power of the ^uhgas. 

(&) The ^atakarnis who overthrew the Kanvas were 
a southern power, showing that the kingdom 
taken away from Kanvas was in Central India. 
This agrees with the extent of the rule of Sata- 
karnis attested by their coins and inscriptions. 

All that Vasudeva seems to have done, in fact, seems 
to have been to force the acknowledgment of suzerainty * 
of the other ^uhga rulers (^uhgesu Carita nrpah). 

This and the succeeding portion of the discussion is 
necessarily hypothetical owing to lack of data. For a Justi- 
fication of the views put forward in this essay, it is however 
necessary to reconstruct not only the changes in this period 
but those of the time of the Kanvas. The only test of correct- 


1 Gambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 522. 
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ness wiH be the agreement with the other conclusions and 
the history of the period in general. Bearing this in mind, the 
discussion of the Pauranic data on the Kanva rule may be 
taken up. 

As before, the discrepancies and agreements between 
the different accounts furnish some guide in drawing up a 
hypothetical picture of the actual events. While the total 
ascribed to this dynasty is the same in all the accounts (45 
years), the regnal periods vary. The actual total of the 
Brahmanda and Matsya comes out as 45. The Vayu gives 
an actual total of 55 — which in the face of the general agree- 
ment regarding the total must be considered as due to in- 
accurate recording of the regnal periods in the Vayu. The 
succession and regnal periods may now be considered in detail. 
The different accounts are as follows : — 


Matsya. 

Vasudeva 

(9) 

Bhumimitra 

(14) 

Narayana 

( 12 )* 

Susarman 

( 10 ) • 


Vayu 

Vasudeva 

( 9 ) 

Bhumimitra 

(24) 

Narayana 

a2/ 

Susarman 

( 10 ) 


Brahmanda. 

Vasudeva 

(5) 

Bhumimitra 

(24) 

Narayana 
( 12 ) * 
Susarman 
(4) 


It is evident that the regnal period of Narayana was 
12 years but that there is doubt about the preceding and 
succeeding reigns. It is quite possible that an error may 
have crept into the number of years ascribed to the second 
king and this might have led to necessary alterations in the 
two other reigns Or it may be due to actual uncertainty 
of the regnal periods. 

According to the Besnagar column of Bhagavata, lie was 
ruling there in his fourteenth year. The fragment found at 
Bhilsa shows him to have been in occupation of it in his 
twelfth year.^ But according to the hypothesis of this essay, 
Bhagavata was ruling elsewhere as the "Suhga emperor, Vidisa 
being governed by his son. We have however seen that 
Agnimitra was ruling as king at Vidisa'before his father had 
established his right to a crown. It is therefore not in itself 
improbable that Devabhumih came to the throne of Vidisa 
of his father. In that case, tlie presence 
of Bhagavata at Vidisa can be interpreted as a reconquest 
after the overthrow of Suiiga rule by Vasudeva. As the latter, 
according to all accounts, killed Devabhumih and usurped 
the throne, the reconquest of Vidisa must have terminated 
Ms rule. As Bhagavata was in occupation of Vidisa in his 


^ 23, Lake, Besnagar, pp. 135-46. 
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twelfth ye-n’ and as ho received an important embassy there 
in hif^ idhh y<‘ar, wo ina,y takejt that Vasudeva’s rule ended 
before tlu^ yc^a r of the Suhga emperor. The successor 

of VfisiKhwai is said lo have ruled for 14 years according to 
one acciouiit. and 24 x’caa’s according to another. In either 
case his reign leil partly/ at least within the remaining 21 
years of the langu oi Bhagavata. The third king is agreed 
to Inive ruled foi* 12 yean‘8. About the last king again, one 
version gives 10 yenvH and the other only four. As the four 
generations of patrilineal Kanvas succeeded each other with- 
out a l>reak, giving a total rule of 45 years agreeing with 
the actual sum of reigns, it is evident that the number of 
years of tludr rule which fall outside the sovereignty of 
Blnigavata comes out as 15 or 19 years according to the differ- 
ent versions^ As I>haga.vata has been considered the last 
^uhga em]>eror, this period comes out as the actual length 
of indcpemUuit Kanva, rule. The Matsya account placed the 
reign of th(^ .se(‘.on<l king wholly within Bhagavata's rule 
of 32 years. The Bradimanda computation gives him a rei^ 
of 3 years outside, this rule. It also places Narayana’s 
rule clearly cjutsidc Bhagavata's time. As Bhumimitra^ was 
recorded to l>e an independent sovereign, it is more likely 
that the Ih'ahmivnda. computation, giving him some years of 
independent sovereign royalty, is nearer truth. The agreement 
regarding Narhyana's rule also supports this view.^ In this 
case wc have to accept the Brahmanda computations of 4 
years for 8usarman’s and 5 years for Vasudevas reigns, to 
preserve the total of 45 years. The maximum total 
cotemporan(‘otis reign of the Kanvas thus comes out as 19 
yetivs. Idiis is very near the actual interval of 17-18 years 
hft hv the (dironology of J^atakarnis and Sungas arrived at 
in this essay. The overthrow of Vasudeva has therefore to 
ho ta.kon as inwing occurred in the 9th or ^ 

Accepting the Ih’ahnianda computation of the eng o e 
reigns, we g(4 tlic following dates: — 


S(5ria.l 

No. 

I. 


Name. 
VSsudeva 
Bhilmimitrah ^ 
NirSyaha 
Suferman,;' 


Regnal 

Period. 

5 

24 

12 


Dates. 

120-119 B.C. to 
116-115 B.C. 
115-14 B.C. to 
92-91 B.C. 
91-90 B.C. to 
80-79 B.C. 
79-78 B.C. to 
76-75 B.C. 


3 The Vayu version of the 

the two and its actual total does n <3^ 
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ness win be the agreement with the other conclusions and 
the history of the period in general. Bearing this in mind, the 
discussion of the Pauranic data on the Kanva rule may be 
taken up. 

As before, the discrepancies and agreements between 
the different accounts furnish some guide in drawing up a 
hypothetical picture of the actual events. While the total 
ascribed to this dynasty is the same in all the accounts (45 
years), the regnal periods vary. The actual total of the 
Brahmanda and Matsya comes out as 45. The Vayu gives 
an actual total of 55 — which in the face of the general agree- 
ment regarding the total must be considered as due to in- 
accurate recording of the regnal periods in the Vayu. The 
succession and regnal periods may now be considered in detail. 
The different accounts are as follows : — 


Matsya. 

Vayu 

Brahmanda. 

Vasudeva 

Vasudeva 

Vasudeva 

(9) 

Bhumimitra 

(9) 

Bhumimitra 

(5) 

Bhumimitra 

(14) 

Narayana 

(12)' 

Susarman 

(24) 

Narayana 

(12/ 

Susarman 

(24) 

Narayana 
(12) * 
Susarman 

(]0)' 

(10) 

(4) 


It is evident that the regnal period of Narayana was 
12 years but that there is doubt about the preceding and 
succeeding reigns. It is quite possible tliat an error may 
have crept into the number of years ascribed to the second 
king and this might have led to necessary alterations in the 
two other reigns Or it may be due to actual uncertainty 
of the regnal periods. 

According to the Besnagar column of Bhagavata, lie was 
ruling there in his fourteenth year. The fragnient found at 
Bhilsa shows him to have been in occupation of it in his 
twelfth year.^ But according to the hypothesis of tins essay, 
Bhagavata was ruling elsewliere as the Suhga emperor, Vidisa 
being governed by his son. We have however seen that 
Agnimitra was ruling as king at Vidisa ''before his father had 
established his right to a crown. It is therefore not in itself 
improbable that Devabhumih came to the throne of Vidisa 

during^ the lifetime of his father. In that case, the presence 

of Bhagavata at Vidi4a can be interpreted as a reconquest 
after the overthrow of Suhga rule by Vasudeva. As the latter, 
according to all accounts, killed Devabhumih and usurped 
the throne, the reconquest of Vidisa must have terminated 
his rule. As Bhagavata was in occupation of Vidisa in his 


1 Vol. 23, Lake, Besnagar, pp. 135-46. 
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tweiaii y(^-nr and as ho received a,n important embassy there 
in his 14th yc^ar, \v(‘ may ta,ke it that Vasudeva^s rule ended 
before the t\v(‘ir(h year of (he Sunga emperor. The successor 
of VasiKhiva. is saitl to have ruled for 14 years according to 
Olio a,cc()unt and 24 yi^ars a,ccording to another. In either 
case his reign f(‘ll partly at lea,st within the remainino' 21 
years of the vahiii of F>haga,vata.. The third king is agreed 
to have rnhui for 12 years. About the last king again, one 
version givess 10 y(^ars and the other only four. As the' four 
generations of imtriliucal Ka.nvas succeeded each other with- 
out a break, giving a- total rule of 45 years agreeing with 
the actual sum of reigns, it is evident that the number of 
years of thdr nde which fall outside the sovereignty of 
Bhagavata. eotnes out as 15 or 19 years according to the differ- 
ent versions.^ As I>haga.va,ta. ha,s been considered the last 
Siihga emperor, this pcnlod comes out as the actual length 
of iudepemdent Kanva, The M,atsya account placed the 

reign of sfH'oml king wholly within Bhagavatahs rule 
of 32 years. The Brahmanda computation gives him a reign 
of 3 years outsidt' this rule. It also filaces Narayana’s 
rule clearly outside, hihagavata's thne. As Bhumimitra was 
recorded to be an ind(‘pendent sovereign, it is more likely 
that the lirahmanda e.omputation, giving Mm some years of 
independent sovereign royalty, is nearer truth. The agreement 
regarding Narayana’s rule also supports this view. In this 
case we have to atatept tlu' Brahmanda computations of 4 
years for Su-iarman’s and 5 yea.rs for Vasudeva's reigns, to 
preserve', the* total of 45 Viairs. The maximum total non- 
cotemporaiK'ous reign of the Kanvas thus comes out as 19 
years. Tins is very near tlui a(daml interval of 17-18 years 
I(‘ft by th(^ chronology of Satakarnis and J^ungas arrived at 
in this essay- Tiu^ oviuihrow of Vvisudeva has therefore to 
he taium as Imving otuairnnl in the 9th or 10 year of Bhagavata, 
Acua^pt-ing th(^ Brahmanda. <umiputu4ion of the length of the 
reigns, w<‘ get thc‘ folhnving <lat(‘H: > • 


Itnaal 

No. 

Namtn 

H(sgiuU 

I’oriHfl. 

Dates. 

L 

\5isu<i<nai 

r» 

120-119 B.C. to 
116-115 B.C. 

2* 

ibmmimitrah 

24 

116-14 B.C. to 
92-91 B.C. 

3. 

Nardyana 

12 

91-90 B.C. to 
80-79 B.C. 

4. 

Hu.kuanan 

4 

79-78 B.C. to 
76-75 B.C. 


J Vnyn vcrsiiai of Me regnal periods' is evidently a mix up; of 
tlio tuu and ih actual tutul di>eH not tally with the stated total. 
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Although the above restoration of the reigns of Bhagavata, 
Devabhumi and the Kanvas are mainly conjectural, it is 
evident that it is far more rational than the current view 
which considers the Kanvas as wholly contemporaneous with 
Sungas and decries the Pauranic account because it goes 
against such an assumption. In addition, the hypothesis 
put forward has the merit of reconciling the conclusions, based 
on other data, about Suhga and Satakarni chronology. 

Before concluding this section, certain objections have 
to be met. It may be asked why only a few Suhga kings 
of Vidisa are named in the Pauranic list and others are not. 
It is obvious that Agnimitra, Andhraka and Devabhumih do 
not represent the whole line of royal rulers in Vidisa. There 
must have been other kings — presumably not Sungas — in 
between. 

In the case of the Satakarnis it was found that alternate 
kings of each of the dual realms were related patrilineally in a 
peculiar fashion owing to the existence of the reciprocal form of 
cousin-marriage. Here we find that Vasumitra, the sister’s 
daughter’s son of Pusyamitra (according to the hypothesis 
put forward) is also the son’s son. This shows that Agnimitra 
had married his father’s sister’s daughter. Again, the son of 
Vasumitra was a ruler of Vidisa. Normally, the successor 
to it in that generation should be the sister’s daughter’s son 
of Agnimitra. In Vasumitra’s case also, we therefore have a 
presumption of marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter. 
Between Andhraka and Devabhumih there is a big gap. We 
also miss the rulers between Agnimitra and Andhraka. If 
these intermediate kings had been Sungas in the patrilineal 
line, their names — on the hypothesis of this essay — might be 
expected in the Pauranic list. The absence of such names 
suggests that the kings who are not included were not patri- 
lineally connected to their predecessors. In other words the 
reciprocal form of cousin-marriage was not rigorously practised. 
This agrees with the different political condition of the Sungas. 
The Satakarnis, had two equally powerful line of kings, both of 
which had obtained the paramount position at different 
periods. In the case of the Sungas, there was one imperial 
line, with powerful branches of kings who were not however 
of equal status with the emperors. Here the conditions would 
not favour the formation of a dual organisation. This can be 
made clear by a diagram Let S represent the ^unga 
emperor and A, V, the kings of two powerful realms, say 
Ahicchatra and Vidisa. Using the ordinary convention of 
capital for males and minor for females, we get the ruling 
families diagrammatically as follows : — ^ 
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S + x 


4 


p Si + yi xi 


Xi 


^1 


Ai 


vi 


I 

Vi 


S2 ^2 


The Sunga emperor presumably married a royal princess, 
and his son Xj would succeed to the kingdom of his mother’s 
brother. The successor to the imperial throne would Sj, 
the sister’s son. The next imperial ruler would be the son of 
Si, sister of Si- The king son of the emperor might 
naturally wish to have his son succeed to the imperial domain 
of his grand father. To secure this he has to marry his 
father’s sister’s daughter. In this, being son of the emperor, 
he is likely to be more successful than other kings. The 
heir-apparent Si would not however have any such predilection 
to marry the mother’s brother’s daughter x as he can secure a 
kingdom for his son by marrying any other royal princess. 
In other words, Xi and yi would be princesses of different 
kingdoms. Let us put x = v and yi=:ai. Then we get a system 
of marriages like this : — 


1 


S + V 


V 


Ai ai + Si Si -f Vi 


vi + Ai 


^2 


A2 “f S2 


V2 


V 2 


S 3 




It is evident that if we put S=Pusyamitra, we get Vi= 
Agnimitra, S^^Vasumitra, Si=Sujyestha, S 3 =Pulindakah, the 
kingdoms being as postulated. It is further evident that the 
continuity of the Auriga line through males is preserved— though 
the succession is not from father to son. This is required by 
the fact that the emperors are called Suhgas and Sauhgas 
in the Purliiias. It is further apparent that the interval 
between two emperors in the same patrilineal line may 
occasionally be greater even, with a tripartite organisation. 
For, the son of an emperor may occasionally fail to marry 
his mother’s brofcher’s daughter For example, let A 2 fail 
to marry S 2 , she being espoused by Vg. There being only 
three families, the father of V 2 would probably be Aj. For 
the same reason, the father’s father of Vg cannot be an 
emperor, ■ 

The evidence of the inscriptions support the view that the 
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recipro'eal forni of cross cousin marriage was not practised. 
The records definitely prove that alternate generations of 
royal mothers did not have the same gotra — unlike what 
was found in the case of ^atakarnis. The explanation of 
the apparent objection arising out of the peculiar absence 
of names of sons of emperors is therefore confirmed so far as 
the available data goes. 



APPENDIX A, 

I. Nasik Inscriptions. 

The Nasik inscription No. 14 (Luders list No. 1126) has 
been taken by Senart (E.I., VoL VIII) and Buhler (A.S.W.I. 
VoL IV) to be a joint one of Gotamiputra and his mother 
on the strength of the interpretation given by them to the 
seventh line of the record. The line runs as follows 

Raho Gotamiputasa Satakanisa mahadeviya cha 
jivasutaya rajamatuya vachanena,” etc. 

But this inscription records clearly at the end that the 
“ charter has been drawn up by Lota, the chief lady-in-waiting 
(to the queen mother) who received oral instruction and it has 
been done in writing by Pujiti on the 5th day of the 4th 
fortnight of the rainy season of the year 24.’’ 

The charter was drawn up ‘'on the 10th day of the 2nd 
fortnight of the hot season of the year 24.” 

The point regarding oral instruction is emphasised in the 
body of the inscription in line 7 (quoted above) but there 
is no mention anywhere of any direction by Gotamiputra or 
any king like what we find in the other records. On the other 
hand if the portions (of line seven quoted) separated by the 
conjunction “ cha ” (==and) are translated as such we get : — 

“By the (principal) queen of king Gotamiputra” and 
“ mother of a king, the mother of a living son.” 

This refers clearly to the mother of Pulumavi and wife 
of Gotamiputra. 

The Nasik inscription No. 18, which was recorded at the 
instance of Gotamiputra’s mother, by her grandson Pulumavi 
states the former relationship in line 9 as follows : — 

“ Siri SStakanisa matuya mahadeviya Gotamiya Balasiriya ” 
without dragging in Pulumavi’s name. 

The construction of the two relevant lines in the two 
records make it clear that there is no evidence of a 
inscription in the first. On the contrary, it is the record of 
a gift made by a queen in her own right (lines 8-9) the record 
being communicated to the officials through the queen s female 
attendant. 

11 The Ayodhya Inscription. 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s translation of the inscription is 
as' follows ■ 

“This staff in memory of Phalgudeva has been set up 
by his son the Dharaia king (Dharmarajan) Dhanadeva, Lord 
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of Kos'kla, son of Kausiki and sixth in descent from Senapati 
Pusyamitra, who twice performed the Asv'amedha sacrifice.” 

The epithet ''dharma” before ” rajan ” probably means 
‘"rightful” as in the compound “ dharmapati,” 

I have followed Mr. Majumdar’s, interpretation in pre- 
ference to Mr. Jayaswal’s, as being far inorG logical and in 
agreement with the available data about the inscription in 
question. 


APPENDIX B. 

According to the chronology of this essay, the succes- 
sors of Pulumavi in the Paithan kingdom ruled from 162-- 
3 A C. to-174-5 A.C.-~assuming that there was no break 
in the rule in between. But the reign of Yainasri extended 
beyond this, to-^181-2 A.C. Prom the contemporary coin 
records of the descendants of Rudradaman, it would appear 
that they held the title Mahaksatrapa, from time to time 
(B.M.C. No. 288 of M. K. Jivadaman is dated 178 A.C. 
His father had issued coins as Ksatrapa as well as Mahak- 
satrapa B.M.C. No. 281-5 and 286-7 respectively) at least, 
during Yajhasri’s rule. The Surastra coin of this monarch 
shows that his rule extended right into the dominions of 
these Mahaksatrapas and that his son acted as Viceroy 
there on his behalf. These facts ma^^ be interpreted to in- 
dicate that the northern kingdom, had come to an end 
during Yajhasri’s time, and that the latter had reconquered 
the lost doininions back from the Mahaksatrapas. The fact 
that these silver coins of YajhasrI closely follow, as regards 
type, weight and size, the ordinary silver coinage of the 
Western Satraps, agree well with the above conclusions. A 
further piece of concordance is supplied by the inscription 
on the coin. The Viceroy’s name and title are recorded as 
Gotamiputa kumaru yaha Satakana (Chatar) panasa. 

As Rapson has pointed out, the last part of the inscrip- 
tion ^'"chatarpanasa” corresponds to the usual record of royal 
title. As the term chatarpa ” often occurs on records of the 
Ksatrapas (in Kharosthi) to denote their title and as ‘‘ Ksa- 
trapa” is held to be a derivative of ksatrapavana, the term 
chatarpana turns out to be a derivative of the complete form 
of the title Ksatrapa. The “Chatarpana” of the Nanaghat 
cistern inscription was therefore, also, a Ksatrapa. The char- 
acters of this inscription are those of the period of Yajfia- 
dri (Bhagwanlal Indraji, J.B.B.R.A S,, XV, p. 314). Taking 
into account the fact that the use of this title is unusual among 
j^atakarnis, the two Ksatrapas may be equated. 

The Junagad inscription of Rudradaman refers to a mar- 
riage relation with the lord of daksinapatha, Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi. The inscription of the Satakarni queen, apparent- 
ly the daughter of Rudradaman, shows that the son-in- 
law of the Mahaksatrapa was a Vai^isthiputra. The occur- 
rence of the phrase ‘‘non-remoteness of relationship” with 
regard to Pulumavi, rules out the possibility that the latter 
was the Vasisthiputra mentioned in the Kanheri inscription— 
for such a description cannot be applied to a son-in-law 
by a Hindu monarch. Yajhasri and his uncle the great 
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Gotamjputra have to be ruled out as they were not 
Vasisthiputras. The Vasisthiputra was presumably the heir-ap- 
parent of Pulumavi. This is reasonable in view of the fact 
that the marriage was intended to promote friendliness (al- 
though unsuccessfully) between the Saka Satraps and their 
neighbour the Paithan kings. 

According to the system of descent and succession proved 
in this essay, this Vasisthiputra would stand in the relation of 
a son of Yajnasri. The regnal year noted in the cistern ins- 
cription is 13. Apparently, none of the successors of Pulu- 
mavi (No. 24) can be identified with him. As a working hypo- 
thesis, we may hold that shortly after his accession, he w^as 
reduced to a subordinate position by his marriage relations, the 
Mahaksatrapas ; that although he submitted and thus conti- 
nued as a Ksatrapa, this was not acquiesced in by the royal 
Satavahanas, who set up some other king (standing in the rela- 
tion of brother to this ruler) as the ruler, over the remnant of 
the Paithana kingdom. The succession in this reduced king 
dom would be recorded in the Purapas, but they would not 
note the name of the subject king. The fact that the records of 
the Vasisthiputra Ksatrapa are in the north west part of the 
realm, nearest to the area of rule of the &ka Satraps and that 
the coins and inscriptions of the successors of Puluimlvi are all 
in the Kistna and Godavery districts, agree with such a view. 
Subsequently when Yajnasri reconquered tlie lost territory, he 
seems to have allowed his son to continue to rule as before, as 
a Satrap under him. The northern kingdom apparently ceased 
to exist separately from this time. The recorded year of the 
Vasisthiputra as a, royal Satrap ^ is 13 — which covers the 
total of the reign of Sivasri Puloma, Siva skandha Sataka and of 
Canda 6rl ^atakarni. The successors of Yajnasri probably had 
no hold over any part of the Paithana kingdom. The coins of 
Mahaksatrapa Rudrasimha son of Maha ksatrapa Rudradaman 
extend' from 181 A.C. 'to 196 A.C, (B.M.C. Nos. 296-304 and 
317-23) with a short break at 188-190 A.C. (B.M.G. Nos. 306- 
10 and 313-16), The coins of Jivadflinan, brother’s son of 
Rudrasimha mention him as Mahaksatrapa in 178 A.C. (B.M.C. 
No. 288) and again in 197-98 A.'C. (B.M.C. Nos. 289, 291, 
293). The coins and insodption of Rudrasimha show him to 
have been a Ksatrapa in 180-81 A.C. (B.M.C* No. 295 and 
Gunda inscription L. 963). The closing years of Yajfiasri’s 
reign appear therefore to have been full of struggle with the 
two Mahaksatrapas who seem to have won back the overlord- 
ship by turns, Rudrasimha finally consolidating his position by 
the end of Yajhasri’s reign. The short gap from 188-90 A.C. 
in Rudrasimha’s rule as Mahaksatrapa may be due to some 
renewed attempt at reconquest on the part of Yajhasri’s suc- 
cessor (or may be due to the dynastic revolution that was 
taking place in the Paithan kingdom). 
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We are now left with the Vilivayakuras and Madhariput- 
ras. These are 

Gotamiputra Vilivayakura 
Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura 

and 

Madhariputra Sakasena 
Madhariputra Sivalakura 

Madhariputra Siri Vira Purisadatta of the Iksakus 
Madhariputra Isvarasena the Abhira. 

As Baleocuros (Vilivayakura) was mentioned as a king by 
Ptolemy in his Geography (Ptolemy, Ibid., p. 175), along with 
Cas^na and Pulumavi, he would seem to be a ruler^of certain 
repute. It is not unlikely that, like the Haritiputra Satakarnis 
of later times, he was a local chieftain who had claimed and 
maintained independence as a sovereign, in a part of the dis- 
membered Paithan kingdom, presumably before the recovery 
under Gotamiputra and Pulumavi. According to the evidence 
of the coins the Vasisthlputra Vilivayakura was the earlier of the 
two (B.M.C. Nos. 13, 15, “21) ; some of his coins having been 
restruok by Madhariputra Sivalakura (B.M.C.) Nos. 25,26,29,30 
and one by Gotamiputra Vilivayakura (B.M.C.) The fact that 
latter restruck also coins of Ma(^ariputra Sivalakura (B.M.C. 
No 52) shows that he (Gotamiputra) was the last of the three 
kings.^ 

Of the four Madhariputras, the Sakasena may, as a work- 
ing hypothesis, be held to be the son of the Satrap Satakarni 
and of the daughter of Rudradaman. For the name of the 
king and of his mother point to connection with the ^akas 
(R. B., p. 21, footnote 2) while the use of the metronymic 
is definitely due to Satakarni influence and connection.^ The 
locality where the inscription occurs also agrees with this view. 
As the sister's son of Damajadasri and Rudrasimha the succes- 
sion to the satrapy under the Sakas would not violate the 
Satakarni ideas of succession; the succession to the pater- 
nal satrapy at the same time, would agree with the ^aka 
practice. The other three Madhariputras may have been 
sisters' sons of this king and divided the remnants of the 
Paithan kingdom among themselves, using the metronymic to 
indicate that they all had (some kind of) legitimate claim to the 
royal title formerly held by Satakarnis. The characters of the * 
Jaggayyapeta inscription (of Madhariputra Siri Vira Purisadatta) 

1 Biv R. a Bhandarkar’s suggestion that they were viceroys of 
Gotamiputra and Pulumavi is not tenable. 

See D. R. Bhandarkar I. A., Felpiary 1920, Appendix 

2 Br. D. R. Bhandarkar reads “6ata’’ for “Sena in this mscnp- 
tion, see Indian Antiquary, June 1918, p. 165-6. This would make the 
name a compound of 6aka ” and “ gata,” indicating both lines of royal 
connections. 
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are lieloi to be similar to those of the Satakarni records, but to 
be of later date> This agrees with the hyj^othetical recon- 
struction offered above. 

This would bring the Gotamiputra Viiivayakura to the 
time when both the northern as well as the southern kingdom, 
of the vSatakarnis had broken up. There would be nothing 
improbable in a chieftain of the family (if Kiira=Kula) that had 
once asserted independent sovereignty, again driving out the 
Madhariputra Sivalakura, who may have succeeded to this 
part of his uncle’s dominion. The Haritiputra Satakarnis were 
probably another branch of the royal family, who succeeded in 
asserting their sovereignty and holding it for sometime in the 
extreme south west of the realm, nearest to the district known 
as that of the Satakarnis. 

It need hardly be added that the above suggestions regard- 
ing the Chatarpana, the Vilivayakuras and Madhariputras are 
more or less hypothetical and have been put forward only for 
jhe sake of completeness. They do not affect any of the 
najor conclusion drawn in the body of the essay proper. 


1 A. 8. 8. Buddhist stupas of Afnaravati and JaggayyapeM, 18S7, 
»p. 107-11 and B. Vol. X, Liiders list* 




